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The car that makes 
a lot more carsense! 


Powered by the Nissan engine stopping. Large windscreen for 


This modern and fuel-efficient 

1.18 litre engine makes one litre 

of petrol stretch through 17 kms 
[according to the Government 

of India test procedures]. 

The synchromesh system for all four 
forward gears ensures smooth gear 
change and easy transmission. 


Takes on any road 


The well-suspended body makes for 


good road holding. Adequate 
ground clearance makes it ideal 
for out-of-city driving. 


It's got safety built into it 


Fade-resistant disc brakes on the 
front wheels with servo assistance 


` for reduced pedal effort and instant 


better visibility. The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are individually 
pressed out of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structurally stronger body. 
They all add up to a safer ride, 


Just the right size 

It's compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring. 
And big enough to seat five 
comfortably. There's more legroom 
inside and more luggage space in 
the trunk. 


The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines. Polyurethane 
bumpers and steering wheel. 
Wraparound tail lights. A smooth 
paint finish. Ribbed upholstery. 
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Contoured, reclinable front seats. 
Every part spells sieekness. 


From Premier Automobiles, 
—of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the 
sturdy body of the Fiat 124 and 

a modern, fuel-efficient 1.18 litre 
engine designed in collaboration 
with Nissan. PAL engineers have 
tested and perfected the model to 
suit Indian climates and road 
conditions. 


After all, we've always given you the 


better car. Now, with new horizons 
opening up on the car scene, isn't it 
natural the better choice should 
come from us? 
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| The yawning gap between | 
| our Maharajah Class | 
; and an ordinary First Class | 


Our way of making you feel like a 
Maharajah, of course. Or rather, our 
many ways: 

* Every seat a luxurious Slumberette 
on all our 747s. 

* A choice of continental and delicately 
spiced Indian cuisine served in style, 
on elegant china and silverware. 


* A selection of the finest wines and 
liquor. 


* Gracious service by traditionally 





dressed hostesses. In the spirit of 
Indian hospitality. 

* Decor reminiscent of a Maharajah's 
palace. 


* Maharajah lounges at most airports. 


• Separate and exclusive check-in 
facilities. 


So, rather than yawning of boredom 
anywhere else, step aboard our 
Maharajah Class, put your feet up, 
recline on a Slumberette and feel like a 
Maharajah. 


AREA - 2 PS PB EMG 
`The airline that treats you like a Maharajah 
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' Thank goodness for Anacin! 
Imagine having a headache 
and doing the cooking... 
cleaning... shopping... That's why . 
| always keep Anacin handy. & 


Sarla Joshi, Housewife 


ANACIN . 
li’s trusted, like your 
doctor’s prescription 


Anacin has more of the pain reliever that Ir er 
doctors the world over recommend. That is Strong and trusted 
why Anacin is so effective for headaches. ; 


And forthe aches and pains of colds and 
flu, toothache, backache and muscular pain. 


In a protective foil pack. 
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TS У you obviously cannot. 


Ф CAPITAL provides in depth studies and 
analyses which no businessman can afford 


to miss. 5 
People connected with businese, Industry and . 
the economy realised long ago that CAPITAL · @ CAPITAL gives more information, data and z 
was necessary for them, Phat is why it studios of tho Eastern veglon:of Indie than: <. E 
nti be one of the most respected ~ any other paper. ? 
& - нме in the CENA: рес! € CAPITAL is essential reading for faculty and 
Published since 1888 it played a pioneeri Students of commerce and economics. 
role in the field of business journalism in the. ‚ @ CAPITAL keeps you up to date on 4 
country. Even though many journals have - | > government's economic policies. 
appeared today there are a number of solid @ Whether you want to start a new и Industry. ©- 
reasons why you cannot afford to miss raise finance, to improve productivity, you r 
. CAPITAL И x "E , Will find CAPITAL provides material that X wn 


be of invaluable assistence to you. 
: $ . * With an editorial staff that has its fingers on 
n . . осы окон reperi ipee a 
B А '  eesearch bureau to прога са е data 
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* 
From tractors to 
telecommunications, 
from motorcycles to 


to a diverse range of 


' SEMINAR, JULY 1986: 


medium and heavy duty 
'earth moving equipment, 


prodücts and services — one 
philosophy has taken Escorts 
to the forefront.Enterprise. 
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DIVERSIFICATION: BEGINS WITH AN E’ 













, ESCORTS LIMITED 
~ Engineers of progress 








A belief that has 
brought the finest 
technology for 

India's core needs. 
Adapted and anticipated 
trends, to keep pace with 


advancement worldwide, 
Indeed, this is the engineered 
principle of the Escorts vision. 
7 A vision that begins with enterprise. 






LINTAS(D) ESC.6.254. 
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на journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
sshade of Indian thought and aspiration, Each month, a single 
wroblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 
“Oplaions expressed’ have ranged from janata to congress, from 
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specialist too has voiced his views.. In this way it.b 
beem possible ^to answer a real need of today, to em 
the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peo) 
arrive. at a certain degree of cohesion. and clarity 


facing. the problems of economics, of -politics, of cultw 
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searvodaya to communist to independent. And the non-political 
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МА -SCENARIOS FOR CHANGE 


„а symposium on 


some projections 


into the future 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of 
the issues involved 


THE INDIGENOUS PROBLEMATIQUE 
Rodolfo Stavenhagen, EI Colegia 
de Mexico 


TO THE SOLAR?AGE 

Hazel Henderson, eoonomist working 

in the USA : 
TOO MUCH OF A GOOD] THING? 
Donald N. Michael, Emeritus Professor1of 


„Planning and Publié Policy, University 


of Michigan, USA 


REALITY-AND ILLUSIONS OF POWER 


Henryk Skolimowski, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, USA 


CARING IN HUMAN TERMS 


Romesh Thapar, Editor, 
‘Seminar’ 


-COMMUNICATION : 
. Received from Hasan Abdullah, Delhi 


FURTHER READING 


- A select and relevant bibliography 


compiled by A. К. Joshi 
COVER 


Designed by Madhu Chowdhary of 
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The problem 


AT this moment, there is a globality about the crisis of thought on the 
many problems of human survival and growth. Some nations are enmeshed 
in armament drives and wasteful living standards. Others are rooted in 
mounting populations dependent on inadequate resources and technologies. 
And not a few are enveloped by the new tangles of change at several levels. 
The desire to preserve a non-working status-quo is being challenged by the 
propagation of new concepts and perspectives. Brought together in new inter- 
relationships, these ideas are slowly taking on the shape of alternative scenarios. 
A great deal of effort—philosophical, intellectual and prototypal—has still to 
go into the business of ‘selling’ the scenarios. 


„бо many vested interests have to be converted or overwhelmed by massive 


it 


и 


persuasion drives. This should not be difficult in an ‘informatics’ society, but 
the reality is that information itself is sought be contorted, twisted out of shape 
by the powers that be, so that the tools are being used largely to spread mis- 
information. The whole concept.of power does not seem to change with a 
change in the system, which means that there is much more to the concept of 


‚ power than its superficial manifestations. À meaningful structural change would 


require greater depth analysis and study. 


From time to time, SEMINAR has attempted to keep abreast of these 
trends. "This issue is another such effort. The corpus ofthought on a future 
different from what has so far been prescribed is showing a promising 
maturity; . Е 
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INDIGENOUS populations may 
be defined as the original inhabi- 
tants of a territory who, because of 
historical circumstances (generally 
conquest and/or-colonization by 
another people), have lost their 
sovereignty and have become subor- 
dinated to the wider society and 
the State over which they do not 
exercise any control. 


Frequently, the issues faced by 
indigenous populations are dealt 
with within the framework of 
minority problems. But whereas 
many indigenous peoples in the 
world constitute indeed ethnic 
minorities within the wider society, 
in some cases they are numerical 
majorities, who do not, however, 
enjoy a corresponding share of 
political and economic power. That 
is why indigenous peoples distin- 
guish their problems from those of 
other ethnic, linguistic, religious, 
national or racial minorities, and 
consider that they should be dealt 
with separately. Some indigenous 
organizations insist that they should 
be called ‘First Nations’. 


Extracted from IFDA Dossier 50, Nov- 


ember-December 1985. 


The indigenous problematique 


RODOLFO STAVENHAGEN 


The concept of indigenous peoples 
sometimes overlaps or is used 
indiscriminately with other terms 
such as natives, aboriginals, ‘autoch- 
tones’ or tribal ‘populations. - But 
again, while most tribal peoples 
may be considered as indigenous, 
not all indigenous peoples should 
be considered as tribals. In the 
Americas, the indigenous popula- 
tions are known as Indians. 


Indigenous populations are found 
in different parts of the world and 
their number may be placed at 
probably close to a hundred million. 
The majority are concentfated on 
the American continent, both North 
and South (around fifty million), 
but they also include the Australian 
aborigines, the New Zealand Maori, 
the Sami people in Scandinavia, the 
Inuit of the Arctic region, and 
sundry other groups. Before inde- 
pendence, the peoples of Africa 
and Asia were referred to as 
‘natives’ by the: colonial powers, 
but this terminology is of course no 
longer in use. On these continents, 
the minority tribal peoples often 
find themselves in situations similar 


UN, 


to those of the indigenous in other 
parts of the world. 


Pus awareness about the pro- 
blems of indigenous peoples has 
arisen in recent years due toa 
number of interrelated factors. 


(1) The process of decolonization 
and the awakening of the Third 
World has sent shock-waves into 
the farthest corners of the earth. 
Many indigenous peoples consider 
their situation as being similar to 
that of the colonies and demand 
similar attention to their problems. 
The concept of internal colonialism 
is frequently used to describe the 
relationship between indigenous 
peoples and the State to which they 
belong. 


(2) The principle of self-deter- 
mination of peoples is a major 
international human right, recog- 
nized by the United Nations. But 
even though the UN has been very 
clear that this principle should not 
be interpreted as applying to minori- 
tiés within the framework of esta- 
blished independent States, indi- 
genous peoples consider that the 
principle оГ  self-determination 
Should by all rights also apply to 
them. 


(3) In countries where violations 
of human rights have been recorded, 
and where.indigenous populations 
are established, these have often 
been singled out as particularly vul- 
nerable victims of human rights 
violations. ` Such violations have 
been brought. increasingly to the 
attention of, world public: opinion 
through national and international 
agencies. 


- (4) Indigenous peoples have for 
many, generations lived out their 
lives on the margins of the econo- 
mic mainstream. As the economic 
frontier .advances and as indigenous 
peoples have come increasingly into 
contact with “modern civilization’, 
their problems have come to public 
attention and have often become 
major political issues. 


(5) In many parts of the world, 
economic development programmes 
such as river basin’ development 
schemes, land settlement projects, 
highway construction, mining | acti- 


.vities. the transformation. of fropi- 


: downtrodden 


tropical forests into .: cultivateable 
acreage or pastures (as, for example, 
in the Amazon basin) have nega- 
tively affected the life chances of 
indigenous populations, and they 
have become the victims rather 
than the beneficiaries of these 
transformations. 


(6) In a period of increasing 
world violence and  inter-State 
conflicts, the borderland regions 
frequently inhabited by indigenous 
peoples in some parts of the world, 
have become the object of consi- 
derations of ‘national security’, and 


the indigenous have often lost their . 


own security in the process: or else 
they may be manipulated by outside 
powers for purposes other than 
their own best interests. These 
issues are often reported as major 
political news. 


(7) As so many development 
strategies which were furiously 
pursued during the last few decades 
are now considered to be failures, 
many. people have taken a second 
look at indigenous values and life- 
styles- in their search for develop- 
ment alternatives. The cultural 


values of peoples not yet wholly. 


absorbed by industrial civilization 
(as happens to be the case with a 
number of indigenous peoples 
around the world), are looked at 
with more respect and attention 
than was the case earlier when 
technological improvement 
automatically deemed superior and 
desirable’ for the more ‘backward’ 
societies. 


(8) The worldwide tourism 
explosion has broken down borders 
and distances. Tourism and folklore 
(ethnic arts, the Fourth World, 
club Mediterranee, etc.) are power- 
ful attractions and have brought 
the most isolated ‘tribal’, the most 
“indigene’ 
reach of an airline excursion fare 
ticket or at least within the turn of 


a television knob of the average. 


"northern' household. 


Т. points outlined above have’ 


contributed to the renewed visibility 


of indigenous peoples at the present · 


time. To be sure, the countries of 
the West (and I would say the 
North, in general) have not yet 
overcome the exotic fascination that 
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within . 


the ‘primitives’ around the world 
exert on their imagination. For a 
long time the idea of progress, ot 
more recently, developmental theory, 
have more or less tacitly assumed 
that economic growth and corres- 
ponding social change would do away 
with indigenous populations, much 
tothe chagrin of ethnographers, 
folklorists, romantics and tourists. 
Some lamented their passing, most 
however welcomed such changes as 
necessary and desirable for moder- 
nization and progress to take place. 


Thus, in recent years, concern 
with the situation of indigenous 
peoples has been relegated to some 
specialized branches of the social 
sciences. The major paradigms of 


' social science thinking did not 


consider the indigenous as worthy 
of their attention. Social theory 
(and particularly its developmental 
variety) was more concerned with 
major issues such as economic 
growth, urbanization and industria- 
lization, the power of the State and 
political process, militarization and 
conflict, social classes and social 
movements, rather than with such 
‘marginal’ social groups as the indi- 
genous peoples. 


The model of the nation-State 
which Europe has been able to 
impose on the rest of the world — 
through revolution and empire — is 
usually thought of as ethnically and 
culturally homogenous, though in 
fact this is by no means always the 
case, not even in Europe. Within 
this model there is hardly any 
place for indigenous pe oples as 
separate from the dominant majority 
(in some cases, minority). The 
re-emergence of indigenous peoples 
as a world issue at the present time 
requires some basic rethinking of a 
number of accepted ‘truths’ in con- 
temporary social science. 


( ее human history, 
peoples have shifted and migrated 
and come into contact with each 
other. Contact may have been 
peaceful or violent; different peoples 
may have coexisted with each other 
peacefully, or they may have fought 
and quarrelled ‘over territory or 
access to, resources. Usually the 
weaker peoples have been pushed 
by the more aggressive ones into 
ecologically less rewarding areas. 
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which early travellers, anthropolo- 
gists, missionaries and government 
officials described in their reports. 
Interaction between the indigenous 
‘and members of the wider society 
have always taken place to some 
extent. However, in many countries 
the expanding economic frontier 
and improved transportation net- 
works, have opened avenues for 
‘increased ‘and more intensive rela- 
tionships between the indigenous 
and the non-indigenous. 


А, important element of such re- 
lationships is labour relations, parti- 
eularly in those parts where a 
‘decreasing land base and demo- 
graphic pressure have forced the 
indigenous labour force to seek 
employment outside their commu- 
nities, It should be remembered that 
a major objective of colonial policy 
was to force indigenous labour to 
work for the colonial enterprise. 


While the more brutal forms of . 


labour recruitment (including sla- 
very, forced labour, different forms 
of serfdom, of which thé indigenous 
have always been the victims), were 
abolished in the independent post- 
colonial States, different forms of 
labour relations existing today are 
clearly unfavourable to, and exploi- 
tative of, the indigenous work force. 
In many parts of South America 
virtual serfdom ‘of Indians on the 
large landholdings is still common- 
place. Where salaried labour is the 
norm, wages are often lower for the 
indigenous than among the rest of 
the population and minimum labour 
protection norms are not respected. 


.(9) Indigenous peoples usually 
speak:a language other than the 
national or official language or 
languages of a given country. In 
fact, their- linguistic distinctiveness 
is often taken as a criterion for the 
definition of the. indigenous 'social 
groups as such. Whereas among 
some groups the vernacular language 
-tontinües to be spoken actively (or 
written and read, wherever a script 
exists, Which is sometimes the case 
among tribal peoples im Asia but 
hardly anywhere else), among ‘other 
groups the native languages tend to 
disappear. In many countries, thé 
replacement of the indigenous 
languages by the national or official 
ones is the stated purpose of govern- 


ment policy. In other countries, 
however, the: reverse may be true. 
Some governments have adopted 
policies of bilingual education and 
purport to preserve the native lang- 
uages. 


The preservation of indigenous, 
and minority languages in general, 
has been recommended by inter- 
national conferences under the aus- 
pices of UNESCO. Still, the general 
and apparently irresistible tendency 
at the present time is for indigenous 
languages to lose importance and 
slowly disappear, particularly when 
they lack a script, when the parti- 
cular linguistic group is small, and 
when government policy is not 
favorable to the maintenance of 
these languages. 


O.. of the many issues facing 
indigenous linguistic groups is 
whether to deploy efforts in order 
to maintain and, indeed, develop 
their own languages, or whether to 
submit to linguistic accumulation 
and integrate linguistically into the 
wider society. 


(10) What can be said for langu- 
age, holds true for other aspects of 
indigenous culture as well. Indeed, 
the possibility of the preservation 
of their own culture (understood in 
the widest, anthropological sense of 
the term, as a shared set of institu- 
tions, values, symbols and social 
relationships which gives any social 
group its identity and distinguishes 
it from other similar groups), is 
probably the essential question on 
which hinges the survival of indi- 
genous peoples as such in the world 
todáy. : 


Are indigenous cultures fated’ to 
disappear? Are they no longer rele- 
vant to the needs of contemporary 
society? Does progress'and develop- 
ment among indigenous peoples 
necessarily imply thé disappearance 
of their cultures? Does the expansion 
of the ‘national society’ imply the 
‘deculturation’ of indigenous peoples 
and their integration as a marginal 
underclass into the socio-economic 
system? Does ‘nation-building’, the 


desired goal of so many `of the. 


Third World’s leaders today, require 
the disappearance of the indigenous 
cultures? Are these cultures an obs- 
tacle to-ecotiomic: and social’ dev- 


genous 


elopment, as so many observers 
have stated over the last few 
decades? Is it not possible to “build , 
nations’ and respect the minority 
cultures that have flourished for so 
long in the backwaters of the world’s 
great civilizations?- Is it- possible to 
build multi-national societies (as 
some of the world’s larger States 
are committed to do) in which indi- 
genous cultures may find their due? 
Is not the preservation of any 
group’s culture a necessary ingre- 
dient for its members’ well-being? 


T... are not only rhetorical 
questions begging rhetorical answers. 
These questions point to the serious 
dilemmas that indigenous people 
facé in the modern world. They 
require the attention of governments 
and the international community, 
as well as of the indigenous peoples 
themselves. | | 


(11) The loss of land and langu- 
age, the perilous weakness of indi- 
cultures in the face of 
external onslaughts, can only be 
understood within the framework 
of indigenous lack of power. Pér- 
haps a constant feature of indi- 
genous society in relation to the 
wider polity is its powerlessness. 
The indigenous have always been 
denied real and effective political 
participation and they have been 
sheared of whatever power they may 
have possessed before conquest and 
their usually forced integration into 
the national State. 


Actually; for the indigenous 
peoples, ‘national integration’, the 
often stated goal of. modern States, 
has meant loss of sovereignty and 
political impotence. Many of their 
current problems stem from the 
fact that up to "very recently the 
indigenous peoples have been effec- 
tively excluded from {Не political 
decision-making process: A recur- 
rent demand of indigenous organiza- 
tions àtthe present time is political 
participation and power over all 
matters which directly concern them 
and the ‘rejection’ of traditional 
paternalistic attitudes ‘by oyerbear- 
ing . governments and non-indi- 
genous’ groups and agencies "who 


intervene jn their affairs. A growing’ 


demand among the indigenous 
peoples in different parts of the 


world is the right, to self-determina- 


oj 


Vows 


[o 
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tion, which the UN has іп principle 
recognized to all ‘peoples’: 


[р ы: the fundamental ques- 
tion relating to indigenous peo- 
ples today, as pointed out in 


paragraph (10) above, concerns the . 


problem of culture and identity. 
Indigenous cultures, of course, have 
never been static and unchanging. 
But culture change has accelerated 
over the last few decades, to such 
a degree that many observers ques- 
tiom whether indigenous cultures 
will be able to survive at all with 
their own identity beyond the end 
of the present century.’ 


The danger to indigenous cultures 
comes from many quarters; mainly, 
of course, - national government 
policies of integration or assimila- 
tion through the school system and 
linguistic policies; then the impact 
of Christian missionary activities 
which perhaps more than any other 
single factor has contribufed to the 


destruction of indigenous cultures 


around the world, whether in, 
Africa, Asia or Latin America. More 
recently, Jabour migrations and 
changes in economic activity have 
produced transformations in cul- 
tural values and  life-styles. The 
penetration of the mass-media in 
indigenous areas (radio, cinema and 
television) has - contributed to the 
dissemination of other, alternative 
cultural models which undermine 
the established, traditional cultures. 


The process of the systematic 
destruction of indigenous cultures 
has been termed ‘ethnocide’. More 
often than not itis a deliberate 
policy by the dominant ethnic group 
or groups who control State power, 
and history has shown that it has 
been used by governing classes nof 
only against indigenous populations 
but against ‘undesirable? ethnic 
groups in general. It.refers.not.only 
to a process of culture change and 
assimilation, -which of course has 
always taken place fo some extent 
wherever and whenever different 
ethnic’. groups interact within the 
framework. of the wider society, but 
also to- the systematic “negation of 
an ethnic group's .cultural ee 
by the State. 


This ‘ethnic denial may take а 


number of forms, from the simple, 


м 


official .denial that subordinate 
ethnic groups exist at all, to the sup-: 
pression or, neglect of statistics 
referring to the minority ethnic. 
groups, to the prohibition’ of. the 


use of native languages in schools - 


and public places, to the forcible 
change of names.and othér.symbols 
of ethnic identity, and.to multiple 
forms of official and unofficial, 
open and hidden. discrimination of 
which so many indigenous ош 
are the permanent victims. ``: - 


Éthnocide, particularly when it is 
internalized by members of the. 
indigenous groups themselves, turns, 
into sentiments of inferiority and 
self-hate, lack of dignity and self-. 
respect ‘and into feelings of despair, | 
hopelessness and insecurity. Мапу. 
members of indigenous populations - 


who are forced to emigrate from - 


their communities and cultures into. 
the hostile environment of the, 
wider society, become members of 
that marginalized underclass which - 
characterizes so many Third World 
Societies today. Next to génocide, 
ethnocide is the single major des- 
tructive force of indigenous peoples, 


U ndoubtedly, culture changes are: 
inevitable and perhaps in many. 
cases necessary and even desirable. 
from many points of view. Progress. 
‘and development — however. these 
terms may be defined — require 
the transformation of the old and 


-the introduction of the new.- Both 


social evolution and social revolu- 
tion rest оп the proposition that 
established cultures must. and will 


change. | 


What is at issue here is not the 
need for change and transformation. 
but the question whether indigenous 
cultures can change- and adapt to 
the new challenges of the. modern 
world without losing their inderiti- 
ties; whether indigenous | culturés 
can respond ‘dynamically, througli 
the development of their own poten- 
tial, and thus be able to make ‘their 
own contributions to national ard 
world cultures. This is what indige- 
nous'organizations have been say- 
ing and demanding; but it réquires 
specific government policies -to 
achieve these ends, as well- as poli- 
tical action by the ‘indigenous 
groups themselves, ` : 
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THE: “premise of my. stk over :the ' 
past fifteen years was studying the- 


transition of industrial societies from 
their non-renewable resource base 


as.they shifted toward ‘а :new -base 


of rénewable resources. ‘This transi- 
tion-is both inevitable and evolu- 
tionarily ‘necessary,-and the only 
question is whether industrial leaders 
will recognise this shift and work 
with it or continue to try to over- 
ride its signals. p pe 


"n fact, the T shifts to 
sustainable and ecologically-viable 
forms of productivity have been 
manifesting themselves in many 


- ways since the 60s. But the overall 


pattern of this great industrial transi- 
tion; until recently, has been obscur- 
èd and misdiagnosed by obsolete 
analytical and policy tools. . These 
events and changes have ranged 
from new forms of social patho- 
logy: such as domestic resource- 
based inequities, permitting old and- 


' poor people to die of lack of heat, 


to international conflicts and the 
spiralling ‘arms, race. They have 
included the appearance’ of. new 
‘post-materialist? values in indus- 
trial societies, shifting geopolitical 
power and terms of trade to the 
‘new Gordian, knot of oil prices, 
Third World debt and the continu- 
ing threats they pose to the global 
‘banking system.! The underlying 
pattern. in. all these events has been 
concealed. by the myopia of tradi- 
tional economics (whether market- 
oriented or socialistic); . Ьу indus- 
trialism’s fragmented, Cartesian 
worldview which, in . turn,’ allowed 
its. single-minded. pursuit. ‘of. mass 


араса from IRDA Dossier, March- 


АРШ, 1984. : 


saf - Hazel Henderson, The Politics of the 
‘Solar Age, Alternatives to Economics, Part 
one: The. Coming Era of Post-Economic 


‹ Policy-Making ` (New York: Doubleday/ 


Anchor Pn 1981): 


production, undifferentiated growth 
of Gross National Product, its over- 
aggregation of energy statistic’ “and 
models and its.-narrow definitions 
of ‘efficiency’ ‘growth’. and huma 
Welfare. a . 


Of course, the. inevitability “Of 
this, great transition of industrial 
Societies to. sustainable, renewable 
resources based productivity has 
been evident for decades to” those 
trained іп .the life sciences,- 
-well as many ihermodynamicitis 
chemists, engineers, physicists -and 
"systems analysts, not fo méntion 


many ‘sociologists, anthropologists: 


and psychologists and millions of 
well-rounded citizens and general- 
ists. But as the -great’ industrial 
societies reached ‘their fossil-fueled 
zeniths in the 50s:and the ‘Soaring 
Sixties’, signs of trouble wére only 
-publicized by a courageous, few, 
such as Rachel Carson, whose 


warning note in Silent Spring, © 


Hidden Costs and Subsidies was dis- 


missed in 1962 by the celebrants : ‘of | 


industrialism’s success: 


So gieat was the: euphoria that 
ominous social costs, from polluted’ 


air and water to deteriorating cities, Я 


mass transit and infrastructure were 
ignored. But not only . were the 
social and environmental costs of 
jndustrialism ignored, so were its 
many subsidies unaccounted. for’ in 
ecomomic models. ‘The social 'sub- 
sidies hidden" from analyses | меге 
based on a set of industrial values 
we now view as colonialism, racism 
and sexism. For example, ‘the 
colonial value- -systém was per 
petuated ` in’ globally inequitable 


terms of trade which locked Third 


"World countries into such deals ‘as 


2. Hazel Henderson, Creating ` Alter 


native Futures, The End of Economics’ (New 
York; Putnam’s Sons, 1978), .- 
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those by-which Ghana still sells its 
hydroelectricity for aluminium 


-smelting at a fraction of world 


energy market prices?, or misguided 
development advice and ‘assistance’ 
which created today’s . external 
energy and technological depen- 
dencies on the North. 


The hidden subsidies to industrial 
economies by domestic colonialism, 
ie. racism, included categorizing 
many lowly but indispensible 
maintenance jobs as ‘less produc- 
tive’, e.g, garbage collectors, 
industrial cleaners and  janitots, 
mass transit, road maintenance and 
other public service workers, hospi-' 
íal orderlies, domestics and farm 
workers, as reserved for Blacks, 
Hispanics or other less powerful 
ethnic minorities. The subsidies 
provided: by- indigenous Native 
Americans were literally inestima- 
ble, as their lands and resources 
were plundered by force, and their 
peace treaties abrogated each time 
another energy or mineral resource 
became commercially attractive. 


Lastly, the subsidies provided to 
the. monetized GNP sector by 
sexism are only now: coming into 
full view. The energy-profligate 
mushrooming of the ‘suburban 
lifestyle’ was almost totally pre- 


‘dicated on the unpaid labour of the 


American woman. She was relied 


upon to maintain the single-family | 


suburban home and backyard, 
parent the children, serve on school 
boards, volunteer for a host of 
community-services and most of all 
to fill the key job of incessant 


chauffering of the automobilized ' 


population, on which the whole 
life-style depended. Not only was 
‘this huge subsidy unrecognized, 
but also the American woman's role 
as ‘heroic consumer’, trained in 
millions of home economics courses 
and advertising, supported ‘service’ 
magazines for her key role in 
‘keeping up with the Jones’ and 
thus maintaining Keynesian demand- 
led, economic growth. 


A, recently as a decade ago, all 
of these lynch-pins of the industrial 
value-system were accepted with 
little question. Today, all of it has 


Deudney and Christopher 
Flavin, Renewable Energy, The- Power to 
Choose (Washington DC: Worldwatch 
Institute, 1983), `` 


-proving this locally, 


changed. The advent of OPEC and - 
the subsequent private bank 're- 
cycling! of petro-dollars has altered 
the fundamental relationship bet- 
ween industrial and ^ Third World 
countries. The formerly unacknow- 
ledged interdependencies are now 
crucial agenda items іп - recent 
economic summit meetings and 
those of the foreseeable future. The 
old bankers’ adage has entered the 


‘vernacular: ‘if the bank Jends you 


$100, it’s your problem; if it lends 
you "$100 million, it’s the bank’s 
problem. 


Similarly, the subsidies of racism 
must increasingly be accounted for 
in the GNP. Black. voters are 
in Chicago 
and Philadelphia as well as in 
national politics; as they and 
Hispanic Americans change the 
economic rules as their clout in- 
creases. And political strategists 
ponder the growing gender gap 
in the voting patterns of women. 


While native American people battle © 


in-courts and legislatures for their 
land and resource rights, they are 
also trying to teach us how their 
value-system protected resourcesand 
fostered sustained yield producti- 


уйу“, making them almost ‘invisible . 


farmers’ of North ло s natural 
ecosystem and wildlife.’ 


à 


B, the late 60s, many of these ` 
formerly hidden environmental and . 


social costs had -become visible 
enóugh to produce citizen protest 
movements in most industrial sócie- 


ties, whether to fight pollution; of . 


lobby for civil rights, corporate and 
government accountability, 


the dangers-of nuclear proliferation 
and the arms race. But still the 


grand pattern of the industrial tran- ` 
~ sition did "not become fully clear 


until the onset ofthe ‘stagflation 
70s’. 
comparatively simple task of main- 
taining GNP-growth, while keeping 
both inflation and unemployment 
at politically-acceptable low levels. 
Resources were still readily' avail- 
able or could be cheaply imported 


: 4. Basic Call to Consciousness; Akwe- 


sasne notes, Mohawk Nation, via- - Roose- 
veldtown N.Y. 1978, USA. 

`5. Garry Paul Nebhan, The Desert 
Smells Like Rain (San Francisco: North 
Point Press, 1982). 


better ` 
mass transit, housing and to reduce 


Until then politicians had the ` 


` economists 


‘from Third, World countries; citizen 
movements had not gained sufficient 
political: clout to enforce many of 
thé new- regulations on industries 
that: dumped toxic wastes, discrimi- 
nated against women and minorities 
or.exposed their workers fo hazar- 
dous-niaterials: · 


К up until 1973, economists 
ignored the special role of fossil 
епегру аз the flywheel of traditional 
industrialism. Energy was still a 
vague, highly-aggregated single 
input in most production models — 
assumed to be inexhaustible and 
interchangeable as long as the price 
was right. So when OPEC flexed its 
muscles in 1973, thousands of biolo- 
gists, ecologists, thermodynamicists 


.and systems analysts rejoiced discre- 


tely. At least OPEC would force 
economists to learn to respect the 
basic laws of physics and ground 
their abstractions in some base-line 
data from the natural world. 


Economists were challenged to 
dis-aggregate their energy supply- 
demand models, ‘to look at end-use 
efficiencies; to make  net.energy 
analyses; and to adopt life-cycle 


costing comparisons for investment. ` 


Even more embarrassing, they were 
forced to account for social impacts, 
environmental ` costs and even 
acknowledge that ‘pollutants’ and 
‘wastes’ wére "in reality often valu- 
able resources misplaced and mis- 
labeled — and sometimes even 
‘profits’: going up in smoke. At 
the micro-level, all this was pretty 
obvious, butat the macro-economic 
management level all these realities 
were still blurred by the heroic 
abstractions of national data-averag- 
ing national energy planners with 
their ‘supply side’ models and the 
general schizophrenic faith in the 
workings of the “free market? — 
even as they poured well over 


` а ‘hundred billion of taxpayers 
money into subsidizing coal, nu- 


clear, oil and раз. Rather than 
dis- -aggtegate these national models, 
continued ^to paper 
over the obvious symptoms ' of 
the transition to renewable resour- 
ces; ; The -two surrogate -vari- 
ables for all the factors economists 
had léft out .became inflation. and 
unemployment as-they pursued the 
old capital/énergy-intensive path at 
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the expense of jobs. But no longer 
were inflation and unemployment 


_ the trade-offs familiar to economists 
‚ in the past as the ‘Phillips curve’ — 


but both marched upward in 'stag- 
flation" and during the 70s each 
recession left both inflation and un- 
employment highér ‘than before. 


В, the early 70s, citizens’ move- 


: and renewing old center cities, revi- 
local self- 


ГА 


-on ‘organic agriculture, 


ments started responding: to the 
situation with a positive agenda. 
They organized for safe, renewable 
energy development, emphasizing its 
Jabour-intensity; conservation and 
weatherization programmes rather 
than new electric plant constraction; 
smaller-scaled democratized techno- 
logies that decentralized economic 
and political power; re-trofitting 


talizing mass transit, 
reliance and alternative econo- 
mic development and enterprise. 
Their cause all began to flow 
together in their global agendas of 
transition to a planetary 'solar age' 
which might reduce militaristic соп- 
frontations , over non-renewable 
resources; a saner, more equitable, 
ecologically-viable world- order and 
a totally new.path of "development 
ceritered on human rights and basic 
unmet needs of grassroots popula- 
tions, rather than continuing to 
chase undifferentiated, per capita- 
averaged economic growth. 


АП these ‘transformational’ 
movements in industrial countries 
came up With remarkably similar 
sets of agendas, and energy alterna- 
tives’: were basic to all of them: 
different mixes appropriate to each 
country of solar, wind, hydro, 
biomass, peat, biofuels, ocean. 
thermal wave or tidal power, solar 
ponds and a ubiquitous emphasis 

passive 
architecture; redesigning communi- 
ties for safe walking .and cycling 
and ‘overall energy conservation, 
and efficiency ratings for cars, appli- 
ances,. production processes and 
waste recycling. All. these alterna- 
tives began to be seen as facets of 
the same transition, and while still 
derided by the central planners and 
politicians and corporate giants, 


generally, captured) much’ publie ' 


imagination as more creative, inno- 
vative ала viable than continuing 
tthe old. centralized, . standardized 
march to traditional ` industrial 





' Spending Machines” 


goals, now only producing an ever- 
more debt-inflated, GNP and un- 
employment. © ' i 


' There was a’ dawhing realization 
that the most basic promise of in- 
dustrialism, ‘full employment’, was 
a cruel hoax. In 1978 the. Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
‘Development (OECD) warned that 
due to continued. capital-intensity 
and automation and the micro- 
processor revolution, the 1980s 
would be an ‘era of jobless econo- 
mic growth’. Today, there are some 
35 million people unemployed in 
OECD's twerity-four member coun- 
tries. But minority groups and 
‘women began to point out:an even 
more fundamental hoax in the, pro- 
mise of .'full employment' — it was 
based on exclusion of many groups 
from the work force, from black 


* teenagers to women. In fact, indus- 


trialism's definition of 'full employ- 
ment’ was actually predicated on 
excluding half the population out 
of the workforce: the woman-keep- 
ing the home fires burning and 
powering the suburban ‘lifestyle. ` 
Today, not only is over half of the 


.Workforce women (mostly ‘single 


breadwinners or supplementing their 
husbands’ inadequate incomé or 
unemployment checks) but only 
12 per cent of all US families con- 
form to the statistical norm of the 
nuclear male-earner headed house- 
hold. _ о 


t 


. Fue. as a result of the chang- 


ingrole of the American woman, 
who-no longer has time to serve as 
the. ‘heroic consumer’, ‘the world's 
economies can no -longer look’ to 
the US to be the consumption-led 
‘Jocomotive’ of world recovery. As 
Franz Schurmann, historian at the 
University of California at Berkeley 


points out, over 60 per cent of US- ' 


women who are now in the work- 
force have drastically changed their 
consumption ‘habits to basic needs, 
fewer goods and more services, e.g. 
education, day'care; energy and 
shelter®. - Already we see how such 
shifts have changed basic patterns 


“of production. and consumption. 
. Day-care is one of our fastest grow- 


ing industries as parenting ‘becomes 
`6. Frar “No Longer 
“The Habits: of 
American Women haye remade the Global 


6. Franz Schurmann, 


- Economy”, Маў 1983. 


monetized.: Cooking is-now dn the . 


money economy with fast food 


eateries, while all those other time- | ` 
‚ consuming chores, from food shop- 
ping and cleaning to cooking and . 
waiting for the appliance repairman, -. 


-babysitting and home maintenance 
are shared by men. For example, 
one Madison Avenue, survey leads 
to the conclusion that advertisers 
must now sell washing powders and 
toiletbow! cleaners with - great 
respect; since almost 50 per cent of 
their users are now men. : 


a energy-consumption- shifts 
that are driving and being driven by 
such changes and major value-sliifts 
now transform: industrial cultures. 
Your own market surveys attest to 
these trends toward the do-it-your- 
self, home-centered consumption, 


the doubling-up and" ‘downward 


mobility’ in the housing market. 
Other studies from Yankelovich, 


Stanford Research Institute, Harris . 


and Roper and John Naisbitt’s 
Trend Reports underline these value 
shifts; away from traditional subur- 
ban materialism, to self-reliance and 
mutual aid in health care, bartering 
services, sharing and excépt for 
government (which has increased its 
energy-use,since Mr. Reagan's sup- 
plysiders took office) the overall 
shift to energy-conservation as a 
.way of life. Business Week's Harris 
poll (4 April 1982) found that over 
‚35 per cent of consumers said they 
would usé less energy even if the 
price fell between 10 to 20 per cent 
while 25 per cent.said they would 
not increase their consumption. And 
the biggest new energy market now 
up for grdbs is that for: energy- 
saving systems with current sales of 
$ 1.2 billion annually in building 
control systems alone. ` 


Meanwhile the increasing social 
costs of relying on traditional 
energy sources is clear:from the 
-almost total unpredictability of oil 
supplies and prices, to the problems 
of cleaning up coal's sulphur emis- 
sions, acid rain and atmospheric 
CO2- levels rise to the level of intér- 
national issues. -Homeownérs are 
shying away from natural gas in’ the 
face of rising prices and deregula: 
tion. Wall Street turns away from 


nuclear power as the bond - márkets 


are threatened by ‘possible massive 
defaults as in the acse of Washing- 
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ton's WPPSS debacle, the new 
NRC  crack-downs on nuclear 
utility operators' safety violations 
and new citizen drives to elect state 
utility commissions or further poli- 
ticize their rate increase attempts." 


In addition, the Supreme Court's 
up-holding of California's right to 
ban new nuclear plants, the recent 
defeat of the Clich River Breeder 
funding and the administration's 
Second thoughts about funding 
massive coal gasification and liqui- 
fication projects all raise new 
uncertainties that affect the tradi- 
tional energy sources. Of course, 
government policy reverses on 
renewable energy research, develop- 
ment, commercialization and tax 
policies have also created a continu- 
ing nightmare of uncertainties for 
the renewable industries, as most 
industrial governments continue 


trying to over-ride the signal of the 


transition and bail out their dino- 
saur industries and lobbies. 


В, as we moved into the 1980s, 


‘while sociologists were confirming 


that a social revolution had already 
occurred; the reactions of a ‘poli- 
tics of the last hurrah’ set in, whether 
Reaganomics in the: US, That- 
cherism in Britain or the new 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 
Yet now in the 80s, we see these 
hapless politicians trying to steer 
their ships of State in reverse, while 
their citizens are no longer listening 
to them since the new issues are 
beyond the old formulas of both 
Left and’ Right and the old rhetoric 
of economists, whether Keynesian, 
supply-side, monetarist or that of 
central socialist planners seems ever 
more unreal to voters. All the social 
movements for the transition to 
Solar Age societies are now linking 
across national borders, since the 
conditions they address are similar, 
whether in socialist France, nationa- 
listic Canada, ‘free market’ oriented 
Britain and the US or in the hybrids: 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Japan. 


In such periods of massive change, 


politicians and institutions react in 


7. Such citizen action and legal battles 
are covered in detail in the monthly 
Power Line (Environmental Action Foun- 
dation, 724 Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, DC 20036). 


one of two ways: either they rigidify 
and redouble their efforts to apply 
the remedies that are failing, or 
they re-conceptualize their whole 
situation. The ‘politics of ‘the last 
hurrah’ is everywhere symptomatic 
of basic political watershed periods, 
where voters reject both Left and 
Right and begin to realign. Mean- 
while, all the 1983 Williamsburg 
Summit leaders tried to smooth 
over the intractability of their pro- 
blems of industrial transition with 
familiar platitudes about ‘re-starting 
the engines of economic growth’ as 
a panacea for all their woes. Reagan 
explains away massive deficits on 
whose elimination he campaigned, 
Mrs. Thatcher continues to decimate 
British industries under the banner 
of monetarism, Mitterand, France’s 
socialist president turns out to be 
the world’s last Keynesian. 


The eastern industrial countries 
suffer from all the same problems, 
from the USSR’s sluggish over- 
centralization and low productivity 
to Poland, whose workers’ revolt 
against the same dinosaur inflexi- 
bility has led to a stalemated econo- 
my. Even the ‘miracle’ of Japan’s 
heyday is over, as Mr. Nakasone 
adjusts to lower growth and paying 
long overdue social and environ- 
mental costs overhanging ifs econo- 
my—while juggling Japan’s external 
resource dependencies and bracing 
for the next ‘oil shokku'. 


А, all these countries deal with 
the transition of industrialism, it 
becomes clear that this transition is 
multi-dimensional, non-linear, and 
practically unmodelable due to 
domestic and global interlinkages. 
Since energy and resource patterns 
form the. very foundations of indus- 
trial societies, their multiplier effects 
cannot be mapped in simple econo- 
mic terms but need new interdisci- 
plinary policy models. Only change- 
models from biology (rather than 
mechanistic models) can capture 
these ^ accelerating, interactive 
changes. Such  multi-dimensional 
change processes are common in all 
living systems .as morphogenesis. 
The processes of morphogenesis are 
most familiar as the changes from 
a caterpillar to a chrysalis, to a 
butterfly. No longer can political 
leaders be served by economists’ 
models which are based on static, 


equilibrium or at best, homeostatic 
change, where the overall structure 
is stabilized by negative feedback, 
such as a  thermostatic system. 
Instead, morphogenenetic systems 
áre constantly. evolving unantici- 
pated new structures, because they 
are governed by positive feedback 
loops, which push many parts of 
the system over thresholds simulta- 
neously. 


О... politicians begin seeing the 
nature of their industrial transitions 
they will come to see why the 
‘politics of the last hurrah’ and its 
simple economic remedies cannot 
work. They will see the vicious 
circles created by such remedies, 
for.example: each additional 1 per 
cent of unemployment raises the 
deficit by some $25 billion, and 
each additional percentage point of 
real interest rate adds another $10 
billion to the deficit, while lowering 
federal taxes only increases local 
and property taxes. Policies focussed 
on bailing out the past energy 
and resource patterns will only lead 
to higher inflation, higher unem- 
ployment and higher deficits and 
real interést. rates, leading to an 
acceleration of world resource 
competition, the arms race and 
wars. Even though in the US we 
are now hearing some political 
discussion of transitions! taking 
place in our economy, there is little 
realistic description of their nature. 
Some call for 're-industrialization' 
(clearly a rearview mirror attempt 
to back into the future). Some 
Democrats briefly flirted with a 
naive ‘high-tech transition scenario’ 
— fatally calling themselves Atari 
Democrats, only to learn earlier 
this year that Atari Corporation, a 
‘Silicon Valley’ employer prototy- 
pical of future job-creation, was 
moving offshore to Taiwan. 


Labour unions are now talking 
of an industrial policy to guide 
investment into the ‘sunrise 
industries’ — but they are not talk- 
ing of the transition to the Solar 
Age, but some unspecified, high- 
tech version of industrialism, hoping 
that automation and robotics can 
be tamed to either keep people at 
the scene of production, if not as 
employees, then otherwise sharing 
the fruits of the per-capita pro- 
ductivity increase. There is also 
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talk of the transition to an- ‘infor- 
mation society’, based оп micro- 
processors and automation of 
offices, and services sector jobs, a 
scenario I refer to as ‘Daniel Bell 
Revisited’. In Bell’s view of ‘post- 
industrial society’, the early . transi- 
tion from agriculture to. manufac- 
turing would simply create plenty 
of new white collar „jobs in the 
Services sector. ^ 


But, this very explosion of the 


` services sector (or the paper-shufll- 


ing sector) is now..deemed too 
*ünproductive' and’is now the ‘very 
target of the microprocessor revolus 
tion, where -estimates ‘are. that 40 
per cent of all such white collar 
jobs can be automated.: Nò wohder 
we are ‘now: being sold. ‘space 
colonization’ — perhaps as the way 
to deal with the 35 million already 
dis-employed and the new ranks 
of the: jobless from automated 
offices, restaurants, hotels, · hospi- 
tals and schools. ' An "industrial 
policy” bill is now in Congress to 
create an Economic Cooperation 
Council. But it is not coming close 
to the more realistic transition to a 
sustainable Solar Age, of "economic 
as wellas political decentralization 
and a human-centered, skills-inten- 
sive, .entfepreneurial path of 
development where investments are 
made in human development and 
resource conservation. 


B. we should not, be surprised 
that the dinosaurs’ brains are the 
last place to get the message that 
conditions have .changed and a 
grassroots revolution has already 
occurred. Whether it is New York’s 
Wall Street and broadcast network 
headquarters or Washington with 
its 18th century politics, or whether 
it is the Kremlin, London, Brussels, 
Paris or Bonn, , or the head offices 
of ever-larger corporate conglom- 
erates, leaders still seek to mani- 
pulate the new complexities with 
statistical illusions, often “oblivious 
to the disastrous local impacts of 
their economic-based policies. But 
‘today, their job is becoming i impossi- 
ble because.two new. barometers of 
distress must now be juggled, along 
with inflation, and ‘unemployment ; 
high deficits апа, high teal inter- 
est rates. . Juggling’ these . four 
barometers is not possible. —  Jead- 
ing only to vicious circles. 1 a 


leader focuses single-mindedly on 
reducing inflation as have Reagan 
and Mrs. Thatcher, the other three 
barometers shoot up. In fact, trying 
to push down any one will only 
balloon thé other three indicators. 


This is only an- illustration of 
how non-linear, interactive global 
systems cannot be managed with 
linear models and tools. The dis- 
placed and delayed consequences 
ofallsuch purely economic mani- 
pulation can be seen in ап expand- 
ed model, where interactions and 
multiplier effects are familiar to all 
systems. and life scientists, but a 
terrible shock to economists. Voters 
no longer believe that economic 
policy-makers can deliver on their 
promises; reiterated at the Williams- 
burg Summit: to simultaneously 
hold down inflation, unemployment, 
interest rates and deficits, along 
with familiar assurances that their 
economies will pick up and soon 
resume growth. As these industrial 
leaders cajole voters that ‘things 
are getting better’ we, in the US, 
must ask ‘better than what? The 
answer is: only better than the past 
two years of the deepest recession 
since the Depression. For example, 
the much hailed stock market rally, 
if corrected for inflation, still leaves 
the apparently soaring Dow Jones 
Average in the $ 300 range, while 
‘full employment’ targets have 
drifted upward as they have proved 
unattainable, from 3 рег cent to 7 
per cent in the past decade. 


e are moving, I contend, into 
a new era of ‘post-economic policy- 
makifig’ — a re-mapping of our 
transformed societies within a 
tightly interlinked global system 
created by our own technologies of 
mass communications, air travel 
and computer-speeded banking and 
currency flows. Such a system can 
no: longer function as competing 
militaristic nation States and trans- 
national corporations. , Only co- 
operation can work in such a 
globally-interactive system, as 


.bankers are learning, even ‘as they 


still post *profits on high-interest- 
bearing, but ‘non-performing’ loans. 
Defaults by Mexico and Brazil alone 
would wipe out 95 per cent of the 
capital of the nine largest US banks 
and 74 per cent of the capital ОЁ 
the next. 15 largest ones. No wonder 


there are so few who would benefit. 
from a large reduction in oil prices— 
making such a scenario rather un- 
likely. But we can.be sure that the 


competition for capital will heat ур, 
‘as well as the fundamental argu- 


ments about which path public and 
private investments should take — 
and even whether our projected 


$ 200 billion range government defi- 


cits will leave much for any private 
investments in the domestic, civilian 
economy or our rotting infrastruc: 
ture, after military budget increases 
are met by more government bor- 


rowing instead of tax ТЕНЕ: 


and new priotities. 


| hat we see emerging ‘today in 
all the industrial societies are basic 
value and behaviour shifts, new 


perceptions and an emerging para-- 


digm, based on facing up: to new 
awareness of planetary realities and 
confirmed by а ‘post-Cartesian? 
scientific worldview based on bio. 
logical and systemic life sciences, 
rather than inorganic, mechanistic 
models. Its principles can be sum- 
med up as: 


Interconnectedness at every system 
level :' 
(recycling.of all 
elements and 
structures) 
networks апа 
webs of inter- 
communication; 
not fixed hierar- 
chies. Many 
interactive Sys- 
tems. — mutual 
causality) 
(beyond either] 

“or dichotomous 
logic and zero- 
sum games,. to 
both/and logics 
and win/win, coz 

- operative games. 
(from static, 

equilibrium >- 

models to- pro- 
babilistic) - 

e (morphogenetic; 

and self-orga- 

К. . nizing models of 

1. .living ... :system 
and change as 
Лорене. 


Redistribution 


Heterarchy 


Complementarity 


Uncertainty .. 


Change a 


p 5 A \ Тен: ні 


: These new: worldviews" are alréady 
generating better. policy. tools and 
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models, beyond economics: tech- 
nology assessment, soeial and job 
impact . studies, ^ environmental 
impact statements, futures research, 
cross-impact — studies, scenario- 
building, global modelling and fore- 
casting no longer based on past 
trend-extrapolation. At the grass- 
roots level, in academia and all our 
institutions the politics of re-con- 
ceptualization has begun. We see 
itin the newly interlinked agendas 
of citizens from the Nuclear Freeze 
and anti-nuclear anti-war move- 
ments, and the emergence of human 
rights and planetary citizenship. 
These movements all embrace a 
new world order based on renew- 
able resources and energy, sustain- 
able forms of productivity and 
per-capita consumption, ecologi- 
cally-based science and technologies 
and equitable sharing of resources 
within and between countries as 
the only path to peace-keeping and 
redirecting the billions spent on 
the global arms race. 


Such an agenda is still branded 
as ‘impractical’ and ‘idealistic’, 


whereas in truth it is more viable- 


and realistic than those of the 
‘realists’ currently leading us toward 
accidental mass destruction, Today, 
the worlds’ aware citizens are 
branding this kind of ‘realism’ as 
demonstrably insane. This ‘politics 
of reconceptualization’ will over- 
take the ‘politics of the last hurrah’ 


and lead to massive realignments, . 


new parties and coalitions, as al- 
ready evident in several European 
countries, where old consenses have 
already splintered and the interim 
stage of revolving door coalition 
governments become common. 


I, the US, the *Reagan landslide? 
and ‘swing to the right’ was mis- 
diagnosed by old political observers. 


Reagan’s victory comprised only. 


26 per cent of the registered voters, 
which in other democracies would 
have been viewed as.almost a coup 
d'etat. The real story was in the 48 
per cent of registered voters who 
did not see any point in voting at 


all between Republican or Democrat: 


and of the 52 per cent who did vote, 
over half said they voted against 
either Reagan or Carter. Those who 
did not vote.are not apathetic. (they 


are only cynicál and unrepresented) 
believing that Nader’s Golden 


‘Rule of Politics applies: Those 


Who Have Gold Rule. This 48 
per cent is the nucleus of the 
as yet nascent . ‘transformational 
political party’. They are doing 
‘politics by. other means’ at the 
local level: solar and renewable re- 
source politics, farmer’s market and 
co-op politics, organic agriculture 
politics, holistic health care politics, 
worker-ownership and. new enter- 
preneurial enterprise X politics, 
environmental politics and so on. 
These people can already form a 
winning coalition, together with 
human rights, corporate accounta- 
bility groups, peace activists, labour 
and the women's movement. They 
are also your natural allies who 
lobby for the transition to the 
Solar Age and an ‘industrial policy’ 
based on the Solar Lobby’s SENSE 
(Solar Energy National Security and 
Employment Act) legislation now 
gaining support in Congress. 


Bu. as you have learned in the 
roller-coaster ride your industries 
have experienced at the hand of 


legislators, reliance on these politi: ye 


cal efforts is not enough. Nor cart 


M 


you afford to' rely on the newly- и 


expanded capital market being 


created by the growing "movements : 


of stockholders investing in socially 
responsible mutualfunds, such as 
Dreyfus Third Century Fund, Pax 
World Fund, Foursquare or the 
new one being launched by Shear- 
son —- American Express. The 
Fund for Balanced Investment of 
the star performer of the group, 
the Calvert Social Investment Fund, 
on whose Advisory Board on Social 
Criteria I serve, along with Amory 
and Hunter Lovins, Robert Rodale 
and other advocates ofthe transi- 
tion to the Solar Age. Today, your 
industries, in spite of all their recent 
and continuing difficulties need to 
market directly to your customers 
and to educate the publie and  pro- 
mote an understanding of the great 
industrial transition in the mass 
media. In this way you will not 


.only assure your own place in the 


new economy now being born, but 
can actively hasten the, needed 
*politics of re-conceptualization' fo 
help assure the path to a peaceful; 
ecologically sane, more equitable 
world order for our children.- .': > 
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INFORMATION cuts both’ ways- 
and herein lie the dilemmas or para- 


. doxes arising from ever’ more infor- 


mation created, processed and 


‘disseminated by proliferating infor- 


mation technologies. More informa- 
tion can result in more control but 
it also creates circumstances that 
reduce or defy control. Jt clarifies 
some issues but it obscures and 
complexifies others. It enlarges the 
opportunities for participation in 
decision making and in doing so it 
both increases; and reduces the 
incentives for adversarial confronta- 
tions in the courts and on the 
streets. It brings more ideas into the 
market place but at the cost of rais- 
ing the noise level.to ‘where nothing 
can be heard cléarly. Unprecedent- 
ed amounts of information can be 
brought to bear on issues of policy 
and action but the .persons who 
must use tbe information to make 
decisions become overloaded and 
everything gets muddled. ; 


à 0000 1 


In some cases one feels тоге 
information really gives an under- 
standing of a situation. In more 
cases more information deepens a 
feeling of uncertainty. Information 
gives some ever greater access to a 
more coniplex world while con- . 
demning others to deeper isolation 
and alienation. It facilitates the 
coherence of groups and, at the 
same time, helps groups to splinter. 
It can make for both centralization 
and decentralization of power. In 
such ways, information entices some 
into ever more demands for infor- 
mation and others to turn away 
from more information because it 
upsets habits of mind and 
action. za d 


- Several responses to these :dilém- 
mas: and -seeming :paradoxes.merit 
noting. One is: a^ tendency .to:see 
only one side’ of éach: of these diver- 
gencies and: -to:ce qune er. decry: 
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them.. Another is to observe that 


there is really nothing new here.. 
. before looking more closely at some - 
^: critical 


Information and information tech- 


‘nology have always had these effects. 


Indeed; thé educative. process -itself 


embodies. an abiding’ tension bet- - 


ween'a conserving function and an 
ündermining .function, . between 
learning reliable answers and asking 
unsettling questions: Others find 
comfort in the presuniption that the 
pluses and minuses of these dilem- 
mas cancel out, or that, overall, tlie 
pluses add up to more than 
minuses. 


I take the position that, while the 
dilemmas and paradoxes of infor- 
mation usage are. not essentially 
new; they embody very serious con- 
sequences that demand intense 
attention. Human situations do not 
average out or balance like physical 
processes do, Events and individuals 
influence circumstances irreversibly. 
And always it is information that 
makes humans irreversible in their 
experience, You can't reset humans 
to a past ‘square опе.’ The educat- 
ed and uneducated, the living and 
the dying, the exuberant and the 
depressed, the powerful and the 
defenceless, the winners and losers 
do not average out. Instead, the 
interplay between polar circums- 


tances produces something else and - 
that something else may or may not 


be what we want. 


Then, too, there is in the condi- 
tion.of-humankind a tendency for 
good things to unravel. Gresham’s 
law warns of the contagious conse- 


quences of one bad apple and we - 


are exhorted to ‘eternal vigilance.’ 

From another tradition comes the 
teaching of the renowned guru, 
Ramakrishna: ‘While seeing god in 
all persons and all things, look for 
the hole in the pot you purchase.’ 
The 'shadow', those unconscious 
destructive aspects, in each of our 
personalities and institutions is 
always undermining the good and 
we well know about the paving on 
the road to hell. Therefore, while 
acknowledgiüg the wonders that 
could and do accompany the so- 
called information revolution, I will 
emphasize here the dilemmas that 
tarnish or blacken the bright predic- 
tions imaging a world ever more 
information-frich). If we . don't 


оше апа engage , 'thesé gums 


d к E 1 ' 1 
mas, the information-frich’ . world . 


may well ‘make us all'poorer. But 
issues, some. information 


is in order about what I shall mean 
by ‘information.’ 


Т, begin vitii; we should keep 


‚ in mind that information acts on us 


in two ways. We use it. to create 
more things sucli as new technology 
and more complex relationships 
such.as the international banking 
structüre or the national security 
structure. Then we use information 


to tell usunore about that which we 


have created. And we get that infor- 
mation increasinglycthrough techno- 
logy and relationships that are the 
products of new information, such 
as satellites and word processors. 


Beyond this distinction, ‘informa- 
tion’ has come to mean everything 
and nothing in the 3-way collision 
between philosophy, technology, 


‘and entrepreneurial and govern- 


mental hype. From that snarl. Vil 
extract these fragments: I will mean 
‘information’ to refer to data, such 
asthe unemployment rate, or the 
TV image of-a football play, or the 
news statement that a prize horse 
has been stolen. ‘Information’ will 
also refer to the interpretation of 
such items of data, and to the iuter- 
pretation of the interpretation, like, 
‘what the President’ meant to say, 
when he was interpreting the.un- 
employment data, was...' So, one 
person's data is another person's 
interpretation, which in turn 
becomes data for further interpreta- 
tion and so on. , 


The situation is awfully muddled. 
Sporting events are interpreted by 


“some with the care and sophistica- 


tion others lavish on numerical 
data. News broadcasts are received 
by many and designed by the TV 


producers as entertainment (as the. 


recent bruhaha over Christine 
Crafts sex discrimination suit 
against Metromedia amply evidenc- 
ed). Or take the pop sociology, claim 
that, as a result of the information 
technology revolution, we now live 
in a global village because all 
around the world we get the same 


information at the same,time. What | 
in fact we live in is a bit of residual ` 
colonialism. The pattern on the i 


screen, the data, is the same every- 


"the picture is surely different. 
‚ precisely the communality of inter- 


‘ete., etc, 


-. where, but. the perceived ‘picture’ 


can be different for different cultures 
and for them the interpretation of 
It is 


pretation that coheres people into a 
village. That communality is now 
absent and, as I shall observe, we 
are getting farther from it in some 


“ways, thanks to the information 


revolution. 


Т. shared-interpretation charac- 
teristic of ‘villages’ contrasts funda- 


mentally with our belief in the 


virtues of ever more information. 


Most humans at most times and 
_ many humans 


today live in a 


‘village’ world of ritual, routine, 


' and -closed minds where the need 


for, or at least the demand for, 
information was small or non- 


„existent. The answers were all there 


already. By contrast, some of us 
live in a peculiar world characteriz- 
ed by a growing demand for more 
information. A few words about the 
sources of our demands for ever 
more information will help focus 
my preoccupations. 


First is the desire to reduce un- 
certainty by regaining control of an 
increasingly turbulent world and for 
the accompanying feelings of secu- 
rity and power. I will return to this 
desire: it will be the focus of my re- 
marks. Second is the desire to be 
entertained; There is the entertain- 
ment accomplished through active 
curiosity creating and using inform- 
ation. The artist, scientist, and engi- 
neer entertain themselves with in- 
formation and sometimes so does 
the computer game player. Far more 
characteristically, there is the enter- 
tainment accomplished through the 


passive consumption of information 


in such forms as sporting events, 
‘news,’ all sorts of novelty created 
and conveyed by the media, inform- 
ation about other people's lives, 
. Third is the desire to pro- 
fit from the demand for informa- 
tion. Organizations and techno- 
logy are created to generate, pro- 
cess, and disfribute information. 
This information in turn produces 
more organizations and technology 
to create information about informa- 
tion and to process and distribute 
it. In other words, information 
creates the desire for still more inə 
formation. | 
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T T turn’ ‘now. to. ihe focus of these 
“temarks: ‘the ‘dilemmas and pará- 
‘doxes. that accompany our deeply 
“ingrained belief and expectation that 
_more information will reduce uncer- 
tainty because it is the basis for 

control of . things, markets, the 
“fature; people and even' self. And 
“that ‘control is the ‘way to,’ personal 
and organizational security or to 
power and through power to secu- 
rity. It is a grand irony of our cul- 
ture that this belief, bequeathed us 
"by: the age of Enlightenment, has 
-turned on itself. Instead of more con- 
“trol,” more information has led to an 
:éver increasing sense that things are 
“Out of control, less'certain: Inform- 
‘ation about environmental deteriora- 


the family, ог. the canbe of the 
“schools all points in the same direc- 
“tion: ‘we are unable to control our 
‘Sociéty, . informally to' guide jt or 
‘formally to regulate it, into per- 
forming the Way we — any group 
&omprising a ‘we’ — would want it 
to perform. With exceptions, to be 
sure, the general picture seems to be 
that more information about society 
leads to more uncertainty and to be- 
haviour that further increases- the 
Uncertainty and further reduces’ our 
Sense..of being in control. Here аге 
“some, reasons, for this. 


ce First; more formation often re- 
xéals:we do not know enough to 
know the consequences of what the 
information reveals. This is surely 
sọ „with regard to-toxic substances, 
where, for example, scientific iafor- 
mation suggests that there are pro- 
bably. combinations of toxic sub- 
stances or toxic and non-toxic sub- 
stances: that’ may synergistically 
interact in’ our bodies to -produce 
additional toxic effects.. But every- 
one is uncertain about what these 
combinations: or -effects . might be. 
Or, Jess: speculatively, there is evi- 
dence that small doses of toxic. sub- 
stances may have long term effects, 
but no one is certain, 


MNT 


T more information often tells 
us that we don't know, perhaps 
don't uhderstand, is a consequence 
of an unprecedented state of human 
affairs: a world where: information 
is rdpidly creating a situation where 
-everything is connected with every- 


‘ation. Moreover, 


thing else. This is an operating fact. 
“А: rapidly diminishing number of 


hüman activities are insulated from 
each other in time, space, and con- 
sequence. ‘But information about 
that information-created system 
comes to us chiefly in bits and 
pieces, as if events and objects were 
separated or separable, Just look at 
the structure and content of ‘news’ 


as one example. 


To be sure, there are admirable 
efforts at providing background in- 
formation that to a greater or lesser 
degree reveals the systemic charac- 


'ter of an issue. But it is expensive 


and difficult to provide such inform- 
and of critical 
importance to our exploration, few 
of us are skilled in thinking in sys- 
temic terms or, more to the point, 


few аге motivated to think system- 


ically. If one perceives systemi- 
cally, then neat divisions into black 
and whites, either/or’s, cause/effects, 
winners/losers disappear and clear- 
cut confirmations compatible with 
our preferred beliefs disappear and 
with them the comfortable certainty 
of ‘knowing what’s going on and 
what to’ do about it. Pogo's dis- 
covery that ‘we have met the enemy 
and they is us’ is. hardly ever com- 
forting. 


O; result of our bits and pieces 
approach .to information — and 
there are- others that I shall return 
to — is that it is easy to abstract, 
from the information reflecting the 
system but unrecognized as such, 
alternative interpretations of ‘what 
is’ and ‘what to do aboutit’ that are 
based on pieces-of the picture. This 
is chronically our situation today 
with regard to every public. policy 
issue we face. The blind men, each 
defining reality according to inform- 
ation about their part of the ele- 
phant, neatly exemplify the condi- 
tion in which more information has 
put increasing numbers of persons 
and institutions. What information 
about tbe human condition should 
demonstrate is that there are no 
linear causes and effects because 
information has created a network 
of relationships wherein each main- 
fains the other in a circular process. 
But our conventional ways of think- 
ing create information in formats 
that encourage the generation of 
endless partial cause-effect explana- 


tions, And out norms reward assert- 


“ing these as the.truth. 


What happens, then, is that. in 
areas where we have a' preferred 
trutb, more information is gratify- 
ing, butin other areas contending 
interpretations raise uncertainties 
about the whole information base 
and encourage distrust of the cap- 
abilities and honesty of those 


‘espousing contrary positions, as 


When scientists or engineers disagree 
about the feasibility ог sensibleness 
ofspace war weapons or the safety 
of, say, formaldehyde. 


О, traditional response is. to 
praise the plurality of opinions and 
interpretation as necessary for the 
democratic process and as the way 
to understanding and solutions bet- 
ter than any given position affords. 
Fine, if all those partial. positions 
result in an appreciation of the 
issue's systematic nature and toa 
revision of perspective. But with so 
much information, with a prevailing 


-belief about reality more at home 


with insulated “parts, and with a 
normative system that rewards 
adversarial, either/or, ^ win/lose 
approaches to life, multiple perspec- 
tives lead increasingly to cynicism 
and muddle, not clarity or new 
vision, (There are important excep- 
tions and. we should learn from 
them. The growth of understanding 
that humans are part of a planetary 
ecology and must act accordingly is 
such an example. But note that most 
policies still set ‘jobs against 
environmental protection. More 
egregiously, business interests object 
to the loss of productivity due to the 
costs of environmental protection 
instead of recognizing that earlier 
productivities were never that high. 

Instead they were miscalculated.be- 
cause they ignored the 'externalities? 

of environmental (including human) 
degradation which, systemically, 
were always there.) f 


At this point let me make it clear 
that I am in no sense advocating 
less information — an ‘ignorance is 
bliss’ approach. What I am етрһа+ 
sizing is that we do not understand. 
what is required of us to use more 
information well. Right now, in~ 
formation is part of the problem’ 
more than it is part of the solution,’ 
To illuminate , more convincingly: 
what changes are necessary in our 
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ways of doing and being, if. we аге. 
to use information well, I must 
highlight additional aspects of how 


information currently presented and 


used leads into ever deeper muddle 
not to say EBS See 


Cu then, that for some, one's 
sense of interdependence deepens 
because more information demon-. 
strates the multiple connection with 
other persons, organizations, and 
circumstances. And more informa- 
tion creates interdependence: there 
is growing mutual dependence on 
giving .and receiving. information. 
Also, organizations and persons. 
base their behaviour on information 
about each other and about the 
environments in which both per- 
form. (It beats acknowledging thàt 
more information can for g time 
encourage myopic preoccupation 
and increasing insulation.) But, 


_ then, uncertainty also incréases be- 


cause there are more actors one 
must take account .of and one can’t 
be. certain of their motives ог. 
actions. The uncertain interdepen- 
dence between Third World potenti- 
ally defaulting nations, profit-mak- 
ing banks, jobs dependent on.ex- 
port markets, and.First and Third 
World political forces, is made evi- 
dent to all involved by the enorm- 
ous flow of information from this 
interdependent system. Indeed, 
there would be ‘no such precarious 


system without such’ information 
flows. 
Тһе consequences .of present 


actions for future generations is an 
increasing source of uucertainty. 
Information from future studies 
about possible Jong term effects (as 
well as information that produce 
the effects) of toxic substances, re- 
source . depletion, environmental, 
alterations (like increasing СО,), 
value ‘ differences, social change 
dynamics, war, all create acute un-. 
certainties about what we are doing 
to our children, and their children. 
Some see this as the ultimate . inter- 
dependence. 


*/ Finally, more information tells us, 


about ineptitudes in practice and ' 


fumblings of purpose, and about 
duplicity, or biased motives of. in- 
formation suppliers, Whether they 
be corporation or university, public 
dE E Offices, Sevgrament 


"though increasing 
mote likely than not to` inake them: 


agencies, or- special commissions, - 
The pervasiveness of this kind of 


information. makes suspect. “honest. 


differences of . interpretation „апа 


erodes the legitimacy of institutions- 


and organizations. We are uncertain 
about who and what to believe. 
This leads to my next topic: inform: 


‘ation overload. Again, I’m referring 
to information used for profit or. 


power, or intended to reduce ипсег- 
tainty or to inform decisions. 


Cas must be made even 
information is 


more uncertain in their premises 
and their outcomes. But, choosing, 
what information. to use itself 
depends on information. Not only 
are we overloaded with information 
but we are overloaded by the task 
of choosing the information to take 
our chances with! Whatever inform- 


ation we use depends on our pre-. 


ferred beliefs about reality, about 


what is important. But the enorm-. 


ous variety of information faces a. 
reasonably open mind with a chang- 
ing reality wherein preferred beliefs 
are open to question, How many 
beliefs were undermined by .the 
overthrow of the Shah of Iran, or. 


by Viet Nam. and now Central. 


America, or the crises in U.S. auto 
production or steel, or the failures. 
of American management practice?. 


` So, the burdensome question 
confronts . us: *In the face of all the. 
information I must contend with, ás 
a reponsible, alert private or public 
individual, what do 1 take in? What 
do I need to know in order to act? 
The answer depends in part on what 
may well be one's information-etod- 
ed definition of social and personal 
reality. In turn, affirming or revis- 
ing it requires more information. 
The answer. also depends on what 


information I am going to, trust, 


even if it is incomplete, I have роіп-. 
ted out how information about іп- 


. formation sources often undermines 


trust.in them. For example, we now 
have had three studies on the Love. 


Canal toxic effects." In ordér; the | 


first, commissioned by the EPA, 
said, there were evidences of genetic 


` daniáge; the second, from the White, 
House, 


said that wasn't so: the 
third, from. Congress’ - Office ‘of 
Technology Assessment, said neither. 
previous. study was adequate. deo rur 


: But, information trustworthiness- 
also depends ‹ оп а more subtle and . 
more intractable process., The syss: 
tem-creating power. of information? 


' itself changes personal organization: 


and -national ways of being andy 
doing. So, the meaning of specific: 
information is changing and one 
needs more information in order to 
evaluate the information one had. 
hoped to act on. But the dismaying. 
fact is that there are no adequate. 
models of social change. This is. 
generally recognized with regard to” 
historical, social, and psychologi-. 
cal models: it is also true for eco-: 
nomic models as now acknowledged: 
by numerous ;ietingoished econo-; 
mistse-, .«* p 


AS: a result, ‘decision maket аге. 
buried ever deeper іп loads of infor-. 
mation and. information about-in-- 
formation. At the same time they: 
are told that the information revolu- 
tion:should make it easier for them 
to-arrive at decisive, informed deci- 
sions which presumably will get 
them ‘back.in control. Is it any 
wonder that growing numbers of 
them feel incompetent or ignore unr 
familiar types of information they 
ought to pay attention to, or lash 
out at some presumed. source of sall 
their: ee "ES 


T: my mind the most disturbing 
systemic consequence of uncer- 
tainty and ovérload, as I've descri- 
bed them, are their disrupting im- 
pacts on governance. 

By governance I mean those — 
by: which .we agree to be reliable 
personally;  organizationally, and: 
politically; We do this via laws; 
norms, rituals, shared beliefs, roles: 
etc: These’ are incorporated within; 
institutions such as those responsi- 
ble for education, early socialization 
in the family, religion, the market, 
and government. 


| -Networking is believed to be a. 
corrective for ‘centralization’ butt 
also relocates, ‘centers’ .of influence. 
arid, frees them from geographical. 
localization, whether the network 
be, one seeking a weapons freeze, ог, 
an iüjunction to stop off-shore dril- 
ling, or one to repeal the dividends 
witholding.law, or pass an anti- 
abortion amendment, or whether 
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‚ than. cohering 


défis ‘a continuing attempt to control 
' carried on by the Sierra Club, or‘an 


ad" hoc strike of the Indépenderit 


-TiucKers Association: More inform- 
ation’ generated and used by Det- 
works: ‘results in gains in power for’ 


some ‘and losses for others. 


^ On the face of it, this is a plus for 
thie workings of the democratic pro- 
`< cess. We tend to expect that persons, 
` each: ‘doing their own things,’ , to- 
: gether add up to the common good. 


So,- too, with multiple networks, 


-each ‘thriving on ever more: inform- 
tior. But tlie ‘invisible hand’ has not: 
Бу= itself worked for the cominon 

_g00d' Since“ Adam’ Smith first pro- 


posed it and there is good reason to 
suppose that without other norms, 


as; indeéd, Smith insisted there be, 


it Will not work equitably here. АЕ 
ready, itis‘clear that, 


networks, it is those with the money 


: dnd ^ power to' create information 
, and use it that made the most of it. 
In the United States and elsewhere, 


the Third World is rapidly losing 


out in this ‘shuffle of centers of 


information-preempting power, 


3 


C, uus: too, that while more 
information and information techno- 
logy can correct an outmoded view 
of the world as composed of parts, 
it-also encourages, through the indi- 
gestion its richness induces; ent- 
renchment in favored causes and a 
hardening of a‘ ‘we’ ‘they’ stahce, 
This entrenchment is surely: rein- 
forced by our positive attitude 
toward ‘adversarial combat in court, 
on: ^the field, ànd in the market 
place.. But, whatever short range 


"rewards: accrue from 'suboptimiza- 


tion,’ in 'a tightly interconnected 
World, they can only result in ‘long 
range ‘losses. 


Among other consequences, 
entrenchment results in a splinter- 
ing of public understanding rather 
into .a . consensus 
regarding the Systemic, underlying 
issues... 


‘noise’ ‚сап. serve “to “obscure, - ‘for 
better or . worse, 
developments that otherwise might 


be exposed as information, .) Purther,. 


éntrenchment, „accompanied by 
distrust and cynicism and alienation 


while "open: 
to any players who want to form: 


‘Noise’, іп the form of infor-' 


off-the- -record' 


oütside the network, are'at léast ' as 
much thé companion processes of 
networking: as are new ' perspectiyes 
leading. 'to consensus and commu- 


nity within a BetWork. 
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. Be I claimed that interdepen- 


dence leads. 'fo greater uncertainty. 
because there are more actors, each 
with mare information to interpret. 
Now, add that more information 
reduces the predictability of out- 
comes- -from . independent moves 
intended . .to enhance or maintain 
sovereign power. "Consider, more 
information produces ideas, 'biologi- 
cally hazardous substances, .and 
weapons .whosé impacts on. the 
social and natural world are unpre- 
dictable. However, given planetary 
awareness of their real or potential 
impacts — also the products of 
information and its technologies — 
these products aré sure to be sub- 
jects of intense interest to unpredic- 
table of unanticipated organizations 
and personalities.- Vietnam, the 
Nestles baby food boycott, terrorist 
‘protests’, and the nuclear freeze 
movement testify to this. 


Consider, too, as 
issues become more systemic and 
are recognized as such, the sovereign 
boundaries of corporation, State, 
nation — and person — will become 
more subject to challenge and less 
capable of being maintained accord- 
ing to the autonomous preferences 
of the ‘inhabitants.’ It’s a rare 
business ; or government agency 
that doesn’t feel encroached on by 
the ‘requirement to provide an 
environmental impact statement. 
As one astute participant in the 
international world has put it 
privately, “The only way a sovereign 
nation can pursue its self interest 
effectively is to subordinate it to the 
common interest of the system of 
nations,’.As we are -coming to 
realize, local, jobs, incomes, and life 
styles are less and Jess exclusively the 
consequences of domestic decisions 
or have consequences only fer local 
preoccupations. 


' Thè situation . Гуе been descfib-, 
ing is both painful and a deep threat 
to the leader's sense of self, of com- 
petence, that is, of feeling know- 


‘ledgeable and in control.. Or. it can 


be felt as a.threat. Much more ty- 
pically, it is far easier for a leader to 


. too, want simple answers; 


the critical | 


р 


avoid, to deny-that feeling: to ignore ` 


information that undermines sovere- 
ignty or certainty or tó entrench 


behind preferred ideologies. It i$-far 
` easier to deny that a frustrating situa: 


tion is located in-the systemic nature 
of an information-rich world and 
instead blame it on a malevolent 
adversary or the stupid ‘data procéss- 
ing” of misguided citizen groups of 
corporate presidents. The  benefi- 
ciaries of conventional leaders 
reinforce these avoidance  táctics 
because, coming from- the samé 
general background of ideas, they, 
*Don't 
confuse me with the facts? as the 
Saying goes, especially if they -refer 
to a complex system. 


T, my mind, more information 
and more information technology. 


pose for all levels and types of insti | 


futions the greatest challenge facing 
civilization — short of. ‘avoiding 
nuclear holocaust. The depth and 
extent of the challenge is evidenced 
by a summary of consequences that 
accompany an information-rich 
world: Dx ce CM 7 


` (1) changes and redistributes the 
loci of power and action;- 


7 (2) changes the operational and, 
eventually, the symbolic meanings 
of ‘sovereignty,’ interdependence, 
and authority; SA 


(3) changes the relevant under- 
standing of social . process from 
disconnected, linear, cause/effect 
relationships to multiply ` inter- 
connected, circular relationships of 


. cause-effect-cause-effect-cause ...; 


(4) forces priority valuing of 
issues that have been secondary to 
the focus of government or corpo- 
raté ‘responsibility: the planetary. 
environment, future. generations, 
biological impacts; f | 


` (5) undermines the conventional 
definition of leadership competence: 


(6). requires a portion of citizenry 
that can think. and value саш 
ingly. 


` For.the very reasons I have review- 
ed, we do not know how to meet 
these challenges: 


we .shall have to: 
learn how to do so. And we shall 


\ 
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‘turbulent world. - 


have to learn how.to learn to do so: 
this is part-of the uncertainty. We 
must, I believe, become. а society 
baséd overall , оп the: norms and 


conduct of learning, if we are to | 


meet these challenges humanely 
and effectively, indeed if we are to 
endure as an open society. Iam 


speaking about learning that ‘consists’ 


in discovering the worthwhile qués- 
tions to ask, at least as much . ds: 
it does in seeking new answers to: 
old questions 
about: where do we want to- go? 
How might we get there? Are we 
getting there? Do we still want to? It 
depends on acknowledging openly 


what one (or one's organization or. 


group) is uncertain about and using 
that acknowledgement vid a process 


I call ‘error’ embracing’ (which I. 
shall describe presently) to achieve. 


resilience rather than controlin a 


` d ге " > 2% Ба l r3 . 
| of expecting leaders to 


know the answers, leaders would be 


‘judged competent to the degree they 


were learners, and empower others 
to learn. There really is. no other 


choice since claims to know cause. 


and effect and what to do for certain 
in an information overloaded world 
are either foolish or fraudulent and 
ultimately disastrous. To acknow- 
ledge error, indeed, openly to anti- 


cipate and design procedures for 


discovering its nature on the basis 
of acknowledged uncertainties and 
to apply what is learned to the next 
step — the process of error embrac- 
ing — is almost unheard of in our 
leadership philosophy. Typically, 
one is rewarded for not making 
errors, or for being able successfully 
to blame others if they are detected, 
or for trivializing them if blame 
won’t cover up. To be sure, some 
politicians, ^ administrators and 
executives will sometimes in private 
acknowledge that,contrary to their 
public performance, they are.con- 
fused or uncertain. But this evasion 
obstructs, rather than SOLOS 
learning at all levels, 


I believe the norms. and condit 
appropriate for learning -are 
necessary for coping -with the high 
information world, but they are not 
sufficient, which.is my last observa- 
tion, . 
"Throughout the hype and hope fuel- 
ing thé information revolution is the 


~ 


-— New .. questions Е 


the: most important.. of all. 


- the values a. person; an organizatiorr, ~ 


usually оріс, айу «ШЕЕ: 


tioned, assumption that. with enough 
information we can solve- our pro- 
blems. Presumably, that would 
include the ones I’ve raised here. 
Won't more information itself.tell 
us, how to transcend the dilemmas 
it produces? No, it won't. It can 
help once a, prior requirement 45 


met, the. most difficult requirement с 
òf, all for-this society: а system;: of А 


reasonably well shared: values. Tts 
or,a.society hold that détermine 
what information is important, and 
what interpretations are useful, and, 
indeed, what, constitutes 4 problem 

or opportunity and a way of effec- 
tively .dealing with it. (Think how 
some of us: -value the-world in com- 
pelitive terms — others in collabo- 
rative terms), Our values do: the 
selecting, . even .if they are nét ex- 
plicit or acknowledged. So, 


well are.shared values that give: 
direction’ .to where "we want-to.go, 
that bound what are acceptable 


“means for getting there,- and that ` 


provide, in the learning mode, 
means .for getting there .and, for 
evaluating. if we are doing so. ‘and 


“the - 
~~. ‘prerequisite for. using information 


for reassessing. whether we. sfill . 


want to.. In other words, an over- 
arching, shared world. View: 


Sau value-based world views 
-characterize all other viable cultures” 


and, earlier, one such world view ~ 


“drove western culture in directions 
-that . astoundingly well served: the* 
interests of white males. Indeed,- 
it brought us to our present state 


„of accomplishment. and disarray: 


‘But-that value system is increasingly’ 
‘challenged, -though ` still "highly 
‘influential, And,- as; I've^ argued, ` 
while more information and, espe- 
cially, . more . information · tech- 
nology could facilitate a new value 
convergence, they discourage thát 
desire ie outcome at least as much. 


I see no evident sdhition: to our . 
: situation. It's going to be tough 
:sledding,. 


"bhówever;we go: about 
using information; It i is no accident, 
I think, that ^ in. Western mythology, 


humans were ‘forced’ out of the. .- 


Garden of Eden by the.first infor- 
ration revolution. — when .Éve-and 
Adain ate of the tree of.. knowledge. 
The bites continue and Terentry 


“remains barred. 


tic hae 





our fingertips, while we аге power- 
less within. The craving for power 
_ over things (and over other people, 
that are reduced to things) is a part 
ae ГоЁ a transcendental yearning, is an 
WE attempt to identify with a larger 

"A scheme of things. We are.a tough 
.and rational civilization with the 
individual firmly entrenched as the 
‘beginning and the end of it all. Yet, 
‚Ше transcendental yearning to-go 
beyond one’s.own boundary persists 
in each of us, Craving for external 
s power over things is our peculiar 
E à ‘transcendental trip. 
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ea Ош ‘of the таву “possible con- 
жоо | notations and- manifestations of 

mE power, we have chosen to enshrine 
one particular- einbodiment: power 
а :conceived as bfute force for the 
ae -purpose of control and domination. 
| Itis this particular manifestation of 
power that has becoine -interwoven 
into а largérstructuté'called western 
secular civilization; and. it-'is- this 


but’ some- 


Cons, pet _ HENRYK" SkOLIMowss | eue DE 

ado nud ce | a “зу `: Р кў i з 

ла л Mos > not зо Де qe Tod form of power that causes havoc 

3 Ре x power 

M ha | .* “Bower”, like “energy”, “tension” and and is ‘most dangerous’. IS 

€ Ug a | the rest of the quasiphysical metaphors р 

puse s | .. are to be distrusted and, among them Behind the Faustian quest- for 

i - à ОО, is one of the most ee power is not only the social ‘project 

т. < 7 € who covets a туса: abstraction 1 1 i 

ў ЕЯ ^. must always be insatiable. As teachers -dir Е cted Ls the domination ef the 

m ча SUM : we should not promote that myth.’ external’ environment, 

Ex І Md .. Gregory Bateson thing more elusive and much more 

feet EN ЕКИ [ү profound: a new. eschatology. The 

i he р то . WE are thé most powerful civiliza- elevation of the myth of power ‘to 

: OS :' -fion that ever existed. Yet we, as 115 present and dangerous position 

i : ‘individuals, are among. the least (in western civilization) has happen- 
-powerful people that everexisted. °4 p m fatto ee d hos 
‘The roots ofthis paradox are part UP One torm ol $a пса 
of: our tragedy. By exteriorizing embarked (in the post-Renaissance 

= $ . power,» by conceiving of it as an times) on another. form. The. idea 

-instrument of domination of the Of .Salvation was removed from 

5 heaven and placed squarely оп 

ne "e outside world, we have: deprived ih "im nme thie salvation came 

i i ourselvés (as human individuals) of 220 +n ume, 1з saivation | 

137 si ^ the power that human beings can to signify gratification in éarthly 

Ree rot . possess: So-we ‘enjoy’ the enormous terms alone. This meant ропе the 

С M i . Variety of powers which we have at 61 th, mastering. the earth, subju- 


gating the earth. The enjoyment 
of the fruit of the earth “was 
only 'a part of the scheme; the 
other part was the enjoyment. of 
power over the earth, over nature, 
over things. + 


Within the framework of 
western secular ideology, religion 
became identified with stagnation 
апа backwardness. As а result, the 
inward perfectability that religion 
advocates and the 
that it wants. to develop, were seen 
as antiquated things of the past. 
For:this.reason' alone, forms of 
power that pertain to the spiritual 
realm of man became viewed aş 
quaint and passe. Furthermore, 
secular eschatology ‘preaching 
fulfilment here on earth and’ using 


. the vehicle of materia] progress as 


the instrument of the physical 


transformation of the world becamé . 


openly contemptuous of the non- 
material. aspirations. of man. This 
is the: background which has led 


— 


inner powers . 
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to the-elevation of the myth of 
power. 


“Tf one is placed amidst the 
present merchants of power — who 
so intoxicated us all with their 
Faustian pursuits thát we often 
think that power is all; if one is 
placed amidst learned treatises of 
political science nowadays — which. 


are but a reflection of е present. 
7 ‘nation сап accomplish all ШИИ, 


cannot resist. the conclusion that ' 
the pursuit of power is the domi- 


intoxication with, power, ‘one almost 


nant motif of human life. “Major 
schools of political science, especi- 
ally in the United States, lacking a 
historical .perspective and a. philo- 
sophical depth, turned themselves 
into indifferent describers (and . ipso 
facto promoters) of power conceiv- 
ed as naked force. The entire réalm 
of social science is full of. words 
and intricate schemata but barren 
of real. understanding. What is 
clearly ephemeral and pathological 
is,so often considered .normal and 
universal. 


An astute ВЕЕР of the ‘scene, 
the ` political philosopher, © W. 
Stankiewicz, concludes íhat as a 
result *books become catalogues'; 
not attempts at understanding but 
a linear rendering of the one- 
dimensional reality of power. 
‘Arguments and speculations are 
lacking’. It is useless to penetrate 
beyond'the verbal facade of so- 
called scholarly treatises. ‘They 
exude the staleness of newspapers 
and mail-order catalogues.’ 


М hat are thé origins of. the 
present myth of power? There аге 
many tributaries leading to it. Yet, 
I think ‘we should start with 
medieval alchemists who relentlessly 
searched for the Philosophers’ 
Stone, which they envisaged as the 


key that would give them power to` 
change the nature of things. It was: 


the key to physical transformation 


that they were after; ‘the power over. © 


things external. No ойе ‘epitomises 
this drive for transformation more 
forcefully that Aureolüs Philippus 
Theophrastus Bombast Von Hohen- 
heim, otherwise known as Paracelsus 


(1493-1541). He has emerged as алп: 
archetype of the western mind in its. 
restless ‘seatch for ‘effecting the. 


things extérnal and in his quarrels 


with. religion. Не has‘a-fascinating’ 
character: 


subfle, complex,{ pro~ 


found; he was às imaginative as he 


was pugnacious. His “achievement; 


mysterious ds it Wds, Was belittled 
by. the “scholastic _pedants of -his 
time. He wrote ‘on imagination? 


*Imagination is, in itself, a complete, 


sun — a star. Tf: a man imagines 
fire, fire will result: if war, war will 
be the outcome .... Imagination takes 
Precedence over all. Resolute imagi- 


" This reads more like a religiotis 
sermon worshipping the god called 
Imagination than anything-else. But 


he was first and foremost a physicist 


and an alchemist. He, wrote on 
Magick and Medicine: *Magick i isa 
teacher of medicine far preferable 
to’ all writtén books: Magick alone 

— that can neither be-confetred by 


the universities, nor created by the- 


award of. ‘diplomas, but comes direct 
from ` God- = is the -trué. teacher, 
preceptor, and pedagogue in the art 
of curing the sick, I tell you. that he 
is only a true physician Who has 
been thus instructed, and has 
acquired magical powers, And' if 
our - physicians did indeed possess 
these powers, alltheir books~ might 
be burnt and their medicines thrown 
into the sea — and. ће world would 
be the better for it." : 


Again there i is an ambiguity ‘here 
bordering.. on mystery. But there is 
also a clear declaration of trust in 
man’s. creative faculty; indeed an 
expression of man’s arrogance. Man 
is here aspiring to omnipotence; .an 
attitude пої . quite in congruence 
with the teaching of the Church... 


T.. fundamental- question is: was 
Christianity already in the process of 
disintegration, unable to sustain the 
16th century people who ‘were 
searching in radically new directions 
to find fulfilment which Christianity 
was. по longer capable of providing:. 
or was it because of the restless 
mind ‘of people at'the time; bursting 
in all directions, that Christianity 
became inadequate à$ it could not 
meet the new.demands of thé -out- 
ward-directéd people? A fascinating 
question which .we perhaps will 
neyer. be. able.to answer. ае 


"Iam told: that тесш T 
celsus and .the.'medieval alchemists 
were the- crusaders who. clearly’ 
represented the. expansive; imperia-, 


list strategies: of. the western mind; 
to. come. ‘True enough. But the. 
crusaders áppear to me more like: 
tke- talés:. of adventure; ^a ‘restless 
search: for a: new identity, not yet a 
crystallization of anticipation of 
а ‘new ‘materialist ideology. The | 
crusaders were, in fact, in the sers’ 
vice of religion; if only on the 
surface; The secular mind possessed 


. by the quest for power in our times. 
Р а Аа different phenomenon, 


T.. -early Middle Ages also saw 
the emergence of new technologies. 
But again, we have made too much 
of those-technologies (that is in the 


twentieth century) in relation to. 


what they were at the time. The 
water. organ was invented around 
1100..A:D.. Water- mills came into. 


use.a bit later..The former gave rise. . 


to the development of Bach’s fugues . 
filling the celestial spaces of Baroque. 

cathedrals; while: the latter gave, , 
rise, in time, to- the Satanic ‘mills’ 

of the- 19th-century. Which of these. 
two developments represents а 

greater, achievement?, 


In brief, the promise which was 
latent in medieval technology was 
ambiguous; by по. means clear to 
medieval people, let alone’ firing 
their “imagination, Mechanical ` 
ceived as measuring God's rhythms 
rátlier than as inventions promising 
a new millenium. The story of 
Paracelsus, on the other hand, was 
electrifying, and became a symbol 
of hew strivings of western man. In 
time Paracelsus becomes Doctor 
Faustus. The search for the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone. gives way to the 
pursuit of naked power. 


We -are made of clay, we are. 
made: of stars, we are made of: 
myths. Myths are the hidden springs: 
of ‘our ‘thought and action. The 
Promethead myth is as vital for 
understarding the cast of mind of 
western man as are his temples and. 
treatises- in philosophy. Western 
civilization has never ceased to be: 
Promethean in its outreach. Here 
lies ‘one -of. the. sources of the 
western-romance with .power. This 
romanée of laté bas become a sor- 
did affair." 


зе е is ап inspiring symbol 
for many sámaritans. He-used powet 
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wisely. a and “Berevolently:: “There is 
a. аша Of divinity arourid his.acti- . 


үнө When, the use~of power ‘is 





by; ‘benevolence, 


ҮЙ. 
ined, 
gë E 


sine + oe T. 


Who 
„complies 


h. ‘things. aine. we count” Chin, 
d Skilled and wise.’ 





| However when’ the ыба: 


story becomes subverted бу Бе, 


expansive madness of. the- Faustian’ 


mythos;-when the sense: of: transcen- 
denge and the sense of divinity ; are 
removed {гот :eur.- quest . for .pro- 
гео when: the _individual intoxi-- 
cation.-with: power obscures .larger 
paths-of-human, destiny; and when. 
the ,sensuous; indulgence is.seen as’ 
the Only, salvation, then the meaning: 
of power becomes. limited fo its - 
physical, economic and manipula- 
tive aspects - 1 PME AES 


‘ow үре: must not: бшй Machis 





eit- -Aiid “His Prince froty биг ana 
| lysis, Th? Prince: -i$- often seen-as > 
thé’ direct: forerunner; afid indeed . 


fáftfiright- justification, of ‘the coti: 


cept oft power - as "inanipulation, - 


control “aiid "domination. “Bit ` the' 
ие "Renaissance _and: “of 


aid “complex: than”: ‘the’ Spe 


Й minded would make us believe. 


ә бү 


We һаўе made: af Machiavelli’ in. 


noli itical, theory what;we have made 
of, ewfon ‘in, physics. ‘Newton (let 
ug, clearly. Bear. this in mind) con- 
sidered „h йге! .à. theologian гада 
considered ` his. “physics , 48. .hand- 
maiden.o of his. theology. He. ‘wanted. 
to; pFoye.. that all: "physical pheno- 


mena on: heaven - -and ‘earth óbey: 


mes ате. set. of. laws. .By;so ME 


cieate | a. messy, К 
verse with опе set of laws: for the 


heavens and another set for the. 


‚ garth, sp Physicists, following | him 
bot ‘disregarded | and ignored 


e ' théological Heritage of Newton; . 


$üidéd ; Бу: wisdom and i is not’ 
“then dt: 
Gomes, folly. and “possibly” à tra-- 

The, Gréeks, were. Promethéan’. 


rightly. sni necessity. | 


:In the same sense, present day 
political. science 
ignored .those subtle and transcen- 
dental -aSpects of both The Prince 
and the whole Renaissance .tradi- 
üon' which, after all — particularly 
in.its great Florentine period. — 


Was inspired’ by Pythagorean quests . 


and sometimes obsessed by the 
exploration:of esoteric mysteries, 


FL mé quote Isaiah Berlin, who. 


cléarly shows .how complex and 
ашышош Machiavelli-i is. 


E, should like to suggest that it. 
is Machiayelli’s juxtaposition of,- 
. the two: 
‘incompatible moral worlds as it- 


the two outlooks, 


' were in the minds of the readers 


and the collision and actte dis-- 


¿comfort that follows, that over 


the years has been responsible. 


for the desperate efforts to intet- 
pret his- doctrines- away to re- 
present him as‘a cynical and 
«therefore ultimately shallow 
_ defender of power politics, or as 
га diabolist, or as'a patriot pres- 
-cribing - for particularly des- 
perate.situations, which: seldom 
arise, or as'a mere time server, 
‘or as an embittered ‘political 
. failure, or as a mere mouth- 
piece of truths we, have: always 
known but did not like to utter, 
or again as the enlightened trans- 
Jator of. universally accepted 
‘ancient social principles into 
empirical terms, or as a crypto 
republican satirist, a descendant 
of Jüvenal; a fore-runner of 
Orwell, or as a cold scientist, a 


mere political technologist free . 


. -from moral implications, or as 
atypical Renaissance  publicist 
practising a now obsolete genre 

` or in any of the numerous other 
roles that .hàve been and are 
still | being cast for him. >~ 


i ‘Machiavelli may have оа 
some of ‘these .attributes, but 
-concentration ‘on опё or the 
other `of them as constituting 

* his. essential ‘true’ chardcter 
seems to me to stem from reluc- 
‘tance to face and still more dis- 
cuss. the- uncomfortable , truth 

Ња. “Machiavelli ‘had. , uninten- 

у tionally, ! almost casually, un- 


^ Covered namely that,:not : all, 


- “ultimate values : sare’ necessarily 


has completely. 


' change, 


J .J. Rousseau, 


" compatible "with one. another, ` 


that there might be a conceptual . 


- (what used to be called “philose- 
phical") and-not merely a mate-. 
rial obstacle to. the notion of 
the single . ultimate - solution 


which, if it were only realized, ` 
perfect. 


would - establish -the 


society.’ 


‘Machiavelli and'the whole Жене. 


sauce tradition are.made of a ‘diffe- 
rent mould from that of which the 
18th century. Enlightenment- and’ 
particularly the 19th and 20th cen- 
tury materialism are made. ‘The 
shift in our outlook on -power did 
not occur in the Renaissance. but 
comes much later:as the result of a 
larger ideological and cosmological- 
whereby <western тап 
increasingly views the universe as 
a mechanistic aggregate to be mani-- 
pülated by dexterous and power- 
ful.technology in, order to gain 
personal security and comfort as 
well.as the sense of aggrandisement. 
It is at this point that the Pro- 
méthean story becomes the Faustian 
bargain:-the dánce of self-intoxica- 
tion with power whatever - the 


' consequences. The changing outlook 


on -power represents а. changing 
outlook on human nature. : 


ИВ 18th century was the French’ 


‘century; was the century of. the 
Enlightenment, of the ,encyclopae- 


-dists, was the century in which the 


triumphant march of knowledge as. 
power was increasing its momen-. 
tum; in which Le Metrrie.published 
his treatise ^ L'Homme Machine 
(1748) arguing that man iş nothing 
but à machine. 


Yet, it was also the century of 
and · his . Social 
Contract (1762). Rousseau's social 
contract was based on a co-operative 
conception of society, in which the 
laws were almost as highly regarded: 
as in Plato’s Republic, where they: 
were accorded a sacred . status.. 
According to Rousseau, individual 
freedom .and human dignity aré 


‘safeguarded and. enhanced only in 


so far as the individual participates. 
in the social contract. . The respect: 
for the social contract.implies the: 
notion of democracy. Yet Rousseau 
regarded democracy to be beyond. 
human reach. He wrote: ‘Were 
there a.people-of gods, their govern: 


Á In 


NN 


‘history of all 


ment would be democratic; So per- 
fect a government is not for men.’ 
In spite of this contention, Rousseau 
was quite convinced that through 
the social contract’ we could safe- 
guard human freedom. He was also 


. convinced that the best social con- 


tract is one which at least approxi- 
mates democracy. 


The ideal of the social contract 
and the view that society is a co- 
operative organism undergoes a 
dramatic change in the 19th century. 
After the attempts of early socia- 
lists: Owen, Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
to bring social amelioration via 
piecemeal social: reforms, there 
emerged on the stage of human 
history a new breed of social radi- 
cals. 


K Marx was much inspired by 
the Rousseauian ethos, shared 
Rousseau’s moral indignation and 
borrowed quite a bit of Rousseau’s 
language. However, Marx was 
Rousseauian only up to a point. 
There is an important divide bet- 
ween the two. Rousseau's society 
was based on co-operation. Marx 
saw society as based on class strug- 
gle; ceaseless aritagonism was postu- 
lated as the.very essence of society. 
The very opening words of The 
Communist Manifesto read: ‘The 
hitherto existing 
society is the history’ of class 
struggle." How very different. from 
the way Rousseau opens his Social 
Contraci: ‘Man is born free, and 
everyw here we look we see him i in 
chains.’ 


‚То conceive of society as a 
warring organism, as ah entity in a 
ceaseless conflict, was indeed a new 
departure in western thought; parti- 
cularly if we consider the addition 


-of economics as the main prism 


through which to view all human 
history. Within Marx's universe, 
économics became elevated. to a 
supreme position, and at the same 
time placed at the centre of social 
conflicts. These’ very ‘conflicts, we 
must remember, were meant to.be 
the vehicles delivering us to social 
amelioration .and _ ultimately (о 
social justice. ` ` 


The combined result of conceiv- 
ing society as an essentially warring 
organism and оѓ - mythologizing 


'good by social praxis. 


economic power (assumed to be all- 
important and all-determining in 
human affairs) was perhaps as 
important in the unfolding western 
secular design as the earlier mecha- 
nization of the cosmos and seeking 


‘fulfilment in material terms alone. 


For here, in economics deified, was 
a new vision which, if acted upon, 
would lead to far-reaching trans- 
formations. And it was acted upon; 
and it led to faf-reaching transfor- 
mations. 

This point must be emphasised: 
it was a new vision nota ‘true 
reading of history’.that Marx offer- 
ed. This vision could only be 
validated by our willingness to act 
upon it; to consider it true, and 
thus make it true. The conclusion 
following from these arguments is 
quite obvious: social designs are 
neither true nor false in themselves. 
They become validated, and ina 
sense made true, if they are acted 
upon, accepted as true and dpi 
This : 
exactly what has happened with 
the Marxian conception of society: 
it has been given credence and 
justification in the 20th century, 
by being accepted as valid, by 
being acted upon and incorporated 
in social institutions. 


E: us underscore two points. 
The antagonistic conception of 
society is not only preached and 
practised in the communist. coun- 
tries, but ‘is equally in evidence in 
western democracies. Paradoxically 
enough, while in communist coun- 
tries there is a great deal of appeal 
made to the. altruistic nature of 
man, in the industrial West the 
conception of society as an anta- 
gonistic organism is quite unasha- 
medly accepted and practised with 
ruthlessness and determination, as 
if the entire being of man was 
determined and nourished by . eco- 
nomic concerns alone. 


The other point that needs dee 
scoring is that in Asian societies, 
India in particular (although it may 
be claimed that the exploitation of 
people there is greater than in the 
industrial West) class warfare is less 
in eyidence and the acceptance of 
the ‘co-operative ideal of society 
much moré pronounced. Does it 
mean that these societies are still 


‘ignorant? and did not discover 
their Marx? In iny opinion it means 
something quite different, namely, 
that the Marxist vision of society, 
as constantly at war within itself- 
was not accepted there as a reality. 
Since people did not choose to act 
upon the Marxist vision, as they 
have been  nourished by other 
visions, it has not been validated in 
their social practice. To summarize: 
the myths you act upon become the 
reality you live in. The consequences 
of this insight are far-reaching: all 
new social realities start with enact- 
ing new myths. 


15. Soviet Revolution has great- 
ly helped to spread the Marxist 
vision of social reality. What helped 
the revolution was the peculiar 
genius of Lenin who believed in 
class struggle as the vehicle of 
change and of maintaining power. 
However, Lenin added a new 
dimension to the Marxist model. 
He wedded the economic concept of 
power to a specific organization. He 
was an organization man. He saw 
himself as an instrument of histori- 
cal inevitability. He was helping his- 
tory to wrestle power from the 
capitalist in order to give it to the 
proletariat. The specific design of 
the organization to bring the trans- 
fer of power was democratic central- 
ism under the leadership of the 
Soviets. Hence Lenin's conception 


‘of communism: the power to the 


Soviets and the electrification of the 
State. 


“Marrying the economic concept of 
power with distinct organizational 
structures was Lenin’s contribution 
to the shaping of the 20th’ century. 
Lenin, as we know; was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Frederick W. Tay- 
lor and ‘of the system of Taylorism, 
as it was known at the time — the 
conveyor'belt model of production. 
Lenin was impressed by Taylorism 
to the point of obsession. In em- 
phasizing the importance of the 
Soviets, as basic units of a larger 
organism, he ‘was subconsciously 
trying to organize human aggre- 
gates in the conveyor belt like trans- 
mission ^ and multiplication of 
power. We witness here an ironic 
twist of history. Here was a man, 
perhaps even more despised than 
Marx as the red devil of Commun- 
ism, who was organizing his armies 
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. gle for power. Or was it? Strange as 


it may seem, it was a repetition of 
the Khomeini stcry-—on another 
level and in different circum- 
stances. 


At the beginning, workers did 
not have any power. Their strike 
was not even recognized by the 
authorities who had all the power, 
including the tanks that crushed the 
workers’ protests in 1970, in the 
same city of Gdansk. All the 
rational arguments, recognizing the 
‘reality’ of power, were against the 
workers. Even the Catholic Church 
and Cardinal Wysznski thought that 
the workers should compromise 
and be reasonable. Against all the 
auguries, and indeed against his- 
tory, which told them that inde- 
pendent trade unions can never be 
recognized in a communist country, 


the workers prevailed. Whatever - 


happens to their achievement in the 
future is another matter. The fact 
is that in the circumstances, against 
all the odds, they prevailed. Their 
victory was as great as it was un- 
precedented. 


H, did they do it. being so 
powerless to begin with, and yet 
ultimately so powerful? Those who 
are prepared to die for their cause 
are more likely {о succeed (even 
without resorting to arms) than 
those who are sitting on the fence 
and always willing to compromise. 
This was one of the reasons. The 
ability to face death and the willing- 
ness to stand up and be counted 
whatever the consequences, is a 
great moral force, and indeed a 
hidden source of power: political 
and otherwise. 


But a more immediate explan- 
ation of the extraordinary success 
of the Polish workers at Gdansk in 
1980 was the emergence of a leader 
—Lech Walesa; the leader who 
came from nowhere and did not 
have any power to begin with. At 
the end of the strike he had the 
authority and power which many of 
the so-called ‘world leaders’ could 
only envy. 


Still more surprising is the fact 
that when one looks at the events 
as they unfold ` themselves, one 
realises that in one sense it was not 
a political struggle at all. It was 


a religious ceremony! The whole 
place, where the workers were on 
strike, was decorated with pictures 
of the Madonna, of the Pope, of 
the saints. Beautifully arranged 
flowers decorated all these pictures. 
The atmosphere in the shipyard 
was both festive and reverential. 
Drinking vodka was strictly prohi- 
bited. This restraint from drinking 
was an act of votive prayer. You 
must know something about the 
drinking habits of Polish workers 
to appreciate this fact. 


T. whole situation borders on 
the bizarre and does not lend itself 
to any ‘rational’ explanation: to 
conduct a political struggle as if it 
were a religious ceremony is ridi- 
culous enough; to envisage such a 
spectacle in a communist country 
would seem impossible. However, 
the reality of the events has denied 
the rationality of our shallow ex- 
planations. 


We are in a dilemma, but only 
if we limit the notion of power to 
its naked physical-economic aspects. 
The point is that the real exercise 
of power has more to do with 
authority, particularly moral autho- 
rity, than.with the possession of 
physical means of controlling 
people. The notion of authority is 
more encompassing than the notion 
of power. What is authority? To 
answer this subtle question would 
require a volume. Suffice to say 
that authority is a moral power 
which impels people to do things 
which otherwise they would be un- 
willing to do; it impels them to do 
so in the name of higher human 
ideals or in the name of the causes 
that transcend their individual 
interests. 


This conception of authority is 
broader than it is usually assumed 
in political science. Social scientists 
sometimes do attempt to convey 
the idea of authority as a moral 
power. But they think that they 
must be neutral and give no con- 
sent to normative notions. Hence 
their definitions are contorted 
euphemisms. However, authority as 
a moral power is .a normative, 
value category. Consequently, its 
definition as ‘a quality of communi- 
cation by virtue of which it is ac- 
cepted’ is such a sad mishandling of 


language. For even this pedestrian, 
pseudo-objective — definition of 
authority cannot escape the nor- 
mative context. For what is a 
quality of communication, if not 
some compelling moral power? 
And what is this something in 
virtue of which it is accepted, if not 
something that goes beyond a 
mere idea of communication. Of 
the various conceptions of autho- 
rity, Bertrand ‘de Jouvenal’s comes 
closest to mine, as he insists 
that: ‘The phenomenon called 
“authority” is at once more ancient 
and more fundamental than the 
phenomenon called *'state". De 


Jouvenal deserves to be studied; 
and not only acknowledged in 
footnotes. 


Power without authority is illusory. 
This is why Jesus prevailed over the 
Caesars. This is why Gandhi pre- 


- vailed over the British. This is why 


Khomeini prevailed over the Shah. 
This is why the workers at Gdansk 
prevailed over the Central Com- 
mittee in Warsaw. (Let me add 
parenthetically that this whole ana- 
lysis was written in October 1980 
when the invasion of Poland seemed 
imminent. Yet Lech Walesa and 
the Polish achievements still hold, 
and will forever as a significant 
episode of human history.) 


| ON on, I discussed power as 
a relationship between S, and S, 
and suggested that power so con- 
ceived can be further analyzed as a 
transfer of will, and ultimately as a 
transfer of life forces. By accepting 
this interpretation of power, at least 
as a hypothesis, we can ‘see that a 
blade of grass shooting through the 
surface of a concrete road is a mani- 
festation of power so conceived. 
There seems to be in a blade of: 
grass (under certain conditions) this 
extraordinary power which enables 
it to pierce through the concrete in 
spite of all rational arguments to 
the contrary. 


If we take the case of Gandhi vis 
avis the solidity of the British: 
Empire, the analogy with the blade 
of grass (making its way through 
the surface of the concrete) i impres- 
ses itself on us irresistably. . I have 
tried to argue that all social and 
political institutions must ultimately 
be related to and interwoven with 


MN 


the larger network of life, -of which 
the spiritual: life of man is an 
inherent aspect. Gandhi’s moral 
authority can be envisaged as a 
shoot of healthy life- piercing 
through the concrete of a petrified 


"life. Е 


Т. are still other forms of 
power which have been important 
to past cultures! the power of 
shamans, of medicine men (includ- 
ing medical practitioners of our 
times); the power of holy men and 
of healers. . : 


The source of power of these 
people seems to be of an altogether 
different kind from the source of 
power of political institutions. Yet 
there is a connection between politi- 
cal power in the modern sense (con- 
ceived as power of domination) and 
power as attributed to medicine 
men, healers and holy men. The 
power of holy men, shamans, 
healers and holy fools resides in 
extraordinary personal faculties that 
they possess. This makes them spe- 
cial. Through these faculties, they 
can accomplish things which ordi- 
nary people cannot accomplish. In 
traditional cultures there was a firm 
link between men of authority and 
men of those special inner powers. 


Authority was often the fruit of the ` 


inner power those rare .individuals 
possessed. Authority in its turn was 
translated into political power. The 
chief was vested with political 
power because he had authority; 
and he had authority because he pos- 
sessed those extraordinary faculties 
that made him a medicine man or a 
man of vision; or should we say 


. because he allowed himself to be an 


agency, a wellspring of life forces 
manifested as human powers. At this 
point Carlos Castaneda's works are 
clearly relevant for understanding 
power. 


I have distinguished three realities 
of power: 


(i) power conceived as domination, 
usually referred to as political 
power; : . 


(ii) power conceived as „authority 
which manifests itself in a transfer 
.of will from S, to Sẹ whereby S; 
feels obliged to act as the result of 
a moral imperative; 


(iii) power conceived as the pos- 
session of extraordinary inner facul- 
ties. whereby things are.accomplish- 


ed as though by magic, which only · 
' means that those who do not possess 


those extraordinary faculties are at 
the mercy of those who. do possess 
them. . 


In western culture, or should we 
say in present western culture, 
dominated by the mechanistic para- 
digm, power as authority is belittl- 
ed; and power as the possession of 
extraordinary faculties almost com- 
pletely ignored; much to our peril. 


Gandhi's political power was no. 


doubt the result of his moral autho- 
rity. His moral authority, in turn, 
seems to have been the result of his 


: special faculties which made him a 


holy man (the term a ‘holy fool’ 
would be equally appropriate) 
whereby people were inspired and 
renewed by his mere presence. 


! The tough-minded rational prag- 
matist may argue at this point that 


what applies: to the soapy, senti- · 


mental and  mystically inclined 
Indian people does not apply to 
western people. But the tough- 
minded pragmatist is usually con- 
strained in his perception. And so 
he is in this instance. A politician 
endowed with power conceived as 
moral authority is so often one who 
possesses а charisma. Charisma is 
another name for possessing power 
in the sense of being endowed with 
extraordinary faculties. 
Kennedy possessed such a charisma, 
and he wielded power as.a moral 
authority. For this reason he has 
become a legend — in spite of the 
machinery of the government that 
wanted to thwart him. Charisma 
and authority are irrelevant to the 
conception of power conceived in a 
mechanistic way. When the machine 
is defining and determining the 
Scope and extension of political 
power, then people may face an 
election in which they.are deprived 
of choices like the presidential elec- 
tion in the USA in 1980. І 


L us draw some conclusions. 
Power cannot be conceived in 
vacuum, Its meaning is.determined 
by the entire social context. It is 
the framework that determines the 
reality of power. To understand the 
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meaning of power is to understand 


the context within which it operates. 

We have so profoundly changed 
the context of western society since 
the medieval times, and corres- 
pondingly we had to change the 
concept of power. Tell me what 
are the ideals of your society and I 
will tell you what concept of power 
your society cherishes. 


The triumph of the western myth 
of power has been the triumph of 
the western context: which means 
the triumph of western secular 
ideology and its concept of material 
progress. This ‘triumph’ of course 
includes industrial capitalism and 
industrial socialism. As we have 
seen, the Marx/Lenin contribution 
to the shaping of our notion of 
power has not been negligible. 
Communist countries, in their stead, 
joyously accepted the secular ideo- 
logy of western post-Renaissance 
man, and with it accepted other 
components of the Faustian con- 
ception of power. 


But the triumph of the western 
concept of power has by no means 
been universal — even at the time 
when entire nations and continents 
succumbed to the  mesmerizing 


: glamoür of material progress. For, 


in the heart of the New Leviathan, 
inside the United States, there have 
been enclaves of an alternative 
reality, where ‘old shamanism’ has 
prevailed, while the belief in power 
as moral authority has been upheld: 
and where the belief in those special 
inner capacities of man has been 
strongly cherished. І refer to 
American Indians. They did not 
accept the context and, conse- 
quently, they did not accept the 
corresponding myth, or the con- 
cept, of power. 


P ower is conveyed through a 
variety of modes and vehicles. One 
of them .іѕ language. Within the 
western culture, and perhaps 
throughout all cultures, language 
has been an influence and power 
second to none. The legendary 
power of language, ascribed to it 
by primitive societies, does not 
belong to the past. Man is the 
language animal. Many of our 
present.transactions and trading in 
power’ occur exclusively through 
the medium of words. 
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_ problems 


The symbolic or sacramental - 


aspect of language is one which 
makes sense of man's cultural and 
spiritual strivings. The history of 
human culture and man's quest for 
spirituality (we can replace 'spirit- 
uality’ with ‘humanity’ for the sake 
of those who are allergic to the 
remnants of past religion) would 


. have been inconceivable’ without 


language as the symbolic conveyor 
of the whole range of values. In 
most human transactions, whether 
we persuade or coerce, whether we 
make promises or make excuses, 
whether we make threats or ensnare 
another person in a subtle web of 
compliments, the power of langu- 
age is as potent as it is hidden: and 
it is a real power. 


I. has been a tragedy for deve- 


loping countries, "indeed for all 


countries of non-western civiliza- 
tions, that they accepted not only 
western science and technology, but 
also the mythos that goes with this 


_ Science and technology. They also 


accepted the very -language that 
conveys and perpetrates western 
myths. The English language is a 
par excellence expression of western 
empiricism; and more recently of 
western scepticism and materialism. 
What I wish to suggest is that our 
with ourselves, 
nature, and with the notion of 
power itself have been intensified 
because the English language — 
increasingly our tool and vehicle — 
seems to be more loaded with the 
western secular expansionist ideo- 
logy than any other language. 


‘After all, it маѕ Васоп who con- 
ceived of knowledge as power: it 
was Hobbes who advocated that 
man is a wolf to a man; it was 
Adam Smith who eulogized the 
free market economy; it was Darwin 
who wrote the Origin of the Species. 
Bentham and Mill were the peddlers 
of utilitarianism in the field of 
ethics, which later became a justi- 
fication for quite a variety of phili- 
stine values. Given. the propensity 


' of the Anglo-Saxon race towards 


the mundane, the empirical, the 
soulless, and the manipulative, the 
dice of the English language has 
been increasingly loaded in favour 
of viewing the world as a quarry of 
natural resources and in favour of 


with ` 


‘language. 


viewing power as the naked force 
of domination. 


‚ Had Sanskrit — the language of 
wisdom — become the universal lan- 
guage we would have had much less 
of a problem-with power and with 
ourselves. Even such a provincial 
language as Polish would be less 
harmful than English, for in spite 
of the fact that it was profoundly. 
influenced by Latin, the Polish 
language has retained the Slav .soul; 
the soulless English is the source of 
our trouble. ЯЕ: 


- . ч : 
T western world has been defin-- 


ing, formulating and determining 
the rest of the world through the 
power of its language. Thus the 
Western world has defined as Primi- 
tive that which precedes the western 
Scientific civilization. There is quite 
a variety of perjorative connota- 
tions concealed in-the world ‘primi- 
tive’. To be primitive is to be back- 
ward,an almost  half-human; to 
join the West in its quest for pro- 
gress is an imperative, and advance- 
ment, and almost a necessary con- 
dition of being human. Spellbound 
by western definitions, Third World 
nations dance to the tune of indus- 
trial music and indeed ‘consider 
themselves primitive. They, see 
themselves as western imperial 
language wants them to be, not as 
they are within the fold of their 
own culture. 


It is the power of language and 
the power of definitions that so 
often make the Third World nations 
more helpless than they are; and 
that make the industrial nations 
much more powerful than they 
actually are. The very language 
that we use spells out mastery of 


the West, and spells out submission : 
of non-western countries. For there. 


is white supremacy built in western 
In the power of this 
language there are concealed many 
injustices and inequities. And this 
power of language is almost magical 
and can hardly be resisted by Third 
World nations, in ‘spite of their 
better judgement to the contrary: 
and in spite of their culture. Their 
heritage and tradition have become 
emasculated because western modes 
of thinking, as expressed by the 
English language, have become the 


basis for their reasoning and for. 


their criteria of judgement, . 


The conclusions following from 
my examination spell out -good 
auguries for Third World nations — 
but not in theshort run. This pro- 
cess of rethinking of 
present paradigm, of power should 
inform Third World nations 
that within their heritage there 
are tools, concepts and “traditions 
which may enable them to create 
a new context. Out of their 
old cultural heritage and old my- 
thologies, which are by and large 
symbiotic and holistic, a new 
context can be created whereby 
new civilizational perspectives may 
become a reality. Ina fundamental 
sense the creation of new para- 
digms, whether of society, or of 
power, or of alternative life styles 
will be easier in. the Third World 
because the influence of the Faus- 
tian ideology is often only skin deep 
there; while it has pervaded all the 
recesses of our mentality in the 
West. 


Working out new forms of life is 
never easy, anywhere. As Third 
World nations are locked up in the 
cycles of the struggle: for power 
exactly on western terms, they only 
perpetuate the western disease. As 


the ` 


= 


the Third World nations аге attem- - 


pting to fight against the West with 
the weapons of the West, it bodes. 
ill for them for they have chosen 
the weapons of the master while 
they are only novices. 


T.. power to define is the power 
to control. The power to control is 


` the power to define. By defining 


we are not only describing. We are 
also judging, asserting values, con- 


‘trolling; exerting subtle and conti- 


nuou$ influence of people's minds. · 


When we are pinned and formula- 
ted by someone else's language to 
the point of destruction, it may 
mean that you must get out of the 
clutches of this language and of the 
entire context. 


But there is also the reality of 
love. And there is the language of 
love. When they are rediscovered 
they will inform us of another 
reality of power. In human affairs 
we cannot attain justice and equity, 
and indeed. peace among nations, 
without bringing back love asa 
reality of our.: existence. Ош 
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language is at present so washed 
out that we do not even dare to 
talk about love; a sad comment on 
our perverse conception of the 
‘world. Love is one’ of the great 
treasures of the human species. We 
shall not abandon it. So that it 
does not abandon us. When people 
become wiser, love will assume its 
rightful place as an advisor on all 
things, including power. No doubt 
some tough-minded rationalists will 
consider this last paragraph on love 
as an intrusion.. But why? Is not 
love part of the empirical world as 
we experience it? 


l e have created the context 
which has elevated the machine and 
correspondingly dwarfed the human 
being. We have created the context 
which has impoverished human 
nature so that mechanical power 
could prevail. In order to do this 
and not feel diminished and cheap- 
ened we’ had to create the myth of 
(physical) power, in the pursuit of 
which we were supposed to enlarge 
ourselves. We are now changing 
our perspective on power and with 
this change will go along a change 
of our perspective on human 
nature—which again will be vested 
with powers intrinsic to it. ` 


What are therefore the new civil- 
izational perspectives which would 
enable us to work out a new para- 
digm of power? We can learn about 
these perspectives looking back 
into history which informs us that 
power as authority and power as 
extraordinary inner capacities of 
man are intimately connected. I am 
not advocating turning back the 
clock of history. I am rather point- 
ing out that during the last two 

-centuries we have been over-taken 
and indeed squashed by the cultural 
counter-revolution which has brought 
about vast social and spiritual de- 
vastations. We should mend our 
language and not talk about the last 
two materialist centuries as a revo- 
lution, but as a dark reactionary 
epoch. ! 


We cannot hope to ‘tame’ power 
or use it wisely and benevolently 
as long as we are within the con- 
text .of the ideology which has, made 
of power the instrument of physi- 
«cal domination. ‘and cultural sup- 
pression. We must therefore work 


a 


` 


“order to 


`of life and work; 


‘ordinary 


' the conditions necessary for it. 


` 


out a new ‘socio-political paradigm. 
We have to create a new social 
reality, which will provide a new 
context for an alternative paradigm 
of power. It will not be sufficient 
to replace. capitalism with com- 
munism, or with any form of 
socialism for (as I have argued) 
industrial socialism, and indeed the 
entire Marxist- ideology, are based 
on the conception of power as do- 
mination, class struggle, antago- 
nism, and warfare. So to replace 
the socio-political context of- capi- 
talism with the socio-political con- 
text of Marxism, would mean re- 
placing one vicious context of 
power with another vicious context. 
What we must.do therefore, is to 
go deeper, to the very foundations 
of our civilization, to the very 
roots ofthe Paracelsian/Machiavel- 
lian / Baconian /Gallilean/Faustian/ 
Marxist / Leninist/Taylorian tradi- 
tion. ; 


T. may appéar to be a tall 
consider ‘realistically’. 
Whoever seeks more immediate and 
easier solutions is not a realist him- 
self as he does not perceive that the 
roots of our present concept of 
power go very deeply and are now 


: embedded in myths. In the process 


of de-mythologizing the present 
concept of power many fundamen- 
tal relationships will have to be 


` redefined. We shall need to redefine 


progress and the very idea of the 
good life; we shall need to re-establish 
organic diversity as modus operandi 
it is through 
active engagement on various levels 
oflife that we fulfil ourselves and 
give meaning to our work. 


In the pfocess we shall need to 
work out alternative life styles; we 
shall. need to enshrine - frugality 
which will not signify misery and 
deprivation but which will signify 
elegant frugality. We shall need to 
look at human nature as‘ ап extra- 
repository of human 
powers. All those acts of redefining 
reality around us should be seen as 
a new form of participation in life; 
not as a disturbance of our con- 
sumptive slumber but as a joyous 
journey forward. І am awaie that 


. I. have not outlined here a new 


paradigm of power. I have outlined 
Let 
others join me and articulate the 


details of the structure that is 
latent in my discourse. 


Yet the rudiments of an alter- 
native concept of power have been 


, at hand all the time. Jesus believed 


in the concept of power based on 
love; and so does Mother Teresa. 
She does not make sense, ‘rational- 
ly' speaking. Yet she prevails. And 
is admired by most tough-minded 
rationalists; because her love is 
power. If we had the courage to 
say simple things, we would thus 
say: we want to bring about rever- 
ential power, for this is the power 
that heals and builds. Reverential 
power requires and demands the 
reverentia] universe and reverential 
human beings. 


T final comment: I shall not be 
distressed by the usual grumbling 
(which is too often an expression of 
impotence rather than an expression 
of a genuine search for alternatives): 
‘It is all very well to outline these 
philosophical alternatives but tell 
us how to go from here to there? 
I do not consider the question how 
to of utmost importance. This 
question may be of paramount im- 
portance within the universe of 
technicians guided by instrumental 
values, but not in the universe of 
complete human beings guided by 
intrinsic values. 


Secondly, and more importantly, 
the ‘how to’ question changes its 
meaning when we are in different 
paradigms. What is impossible 
within one set of constraints be- 


- comes entirely possible within a 


new context. Our quest is to create 
a new context which will make us 
masters of our destiny and not 
numb slaves of a blind overpower- 
ing Leviathan. The project is not a 
new one. Human life is the story 
of liberation from the constraints 
which we have inadvertently impos- 
ed upon ourselves. When we find 
our new vision compelling and 
necessary we shall find means 
for bringing it about. We shall 
create the new context. We shall 
find inner powers within us which 
will not only testify to the new 
(and at the same time ancient) 
reality of human power, but which 
will also be a fountain of new 
strength in rebuilding the social 
reality. 
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-Caring in human terms 


: RÓMESH THAPAR 


REGIONAL location, and the his- 
_ torical processes. which brought 
- about that location through migra- 
.tions, conquests, traumatic confron- 


tations, exilings and the comipul- 
sions of emigration, have a 
profound bearing on the . proper 
understanding of what is care and 
caring in human terms. If this com- 
plex background is not kept in 


some kind of focus, including the ` 


fact of the 100 million or more who 
left Europe- to ‘populate’ the world, 


-we would tend to get a very distort- 


ed understanding of the culture 


f 


PERS 


of caring as it develops in our 


times. 


eu 


We are living at a stage of human 


` development where social security 


of varying complexity and contrari- 
ness is more or less guaranteed: to 
the people who inhabit the northern 


hemisphere — yes, even as millions - 


face hunger, if not starvation and 
death,-in the lands of the South 


‚олсе ruled and exploited by the ` 


North. A global viewing of the car- 
ing culture changes depending on 
the point from which the -assess- 
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ment is made and the degree of 
impartial study behind it. 


Within the affluent North, ani- 
mals turned info pets are. more 
cared for, evén surrounded in luxu- 
ries, as the poor of the South wait. 
for some kind of assistance to reach 
them from the surpluses of their 
elites and of the northern regions. 
It is a global situation, well covered 


in the media, but never made the © 


subject for incisive comment and 
education. We are through our 
avarice and greed, and'our thought- 
lessness, creating separate worlds 
within our world. The pattern is 
familiar. It already exists within 
nations. 


The ramifications of this state of 
affairs are too many to discuss in 
a short intervention, but it would 
be ridiculous to interpret the con- 
trasts as pointers to the business of 
care and caring. And, yet, the 
thrust is of charity, and very often 
little else. Those unfortunates, it 
is imagined, have somehow to be 
saved from the awful fate that 
awaits them because their societies 
are hard, brutish and uncaring. 


Assessments of this sort may well 
be relevant in the larger context. 
No society in today’s world should 
permit itself the selfishness to ignore 
the basic minimums — the minimas 
— for its members. To achieve 
this, it must necessarily establish 
the limits to high living — the 
maximas — for those who are more 
fortunate in its society. But, then, 
this is easier said than done in 
today’s world. The divisions are 
not easily dissolved. 


I, the distant past, and before 
the rise of global colonialism and 
imperialism, most societies orga- 
nised themselves around vague and 
not-so-vague concepts of social 
security or inter-dependence or 
sharing or trusteeship. These fragile 
structures of -caring in tribal and 
communal sociéties could not şur- 


'viye the impact’ of foreign marau-. 


ders and exploiters. The looting. of 
the southern lands made non-caring 
a way of life for half the worst 


“people. 


We are not speaking of beggars, 


but of people so broken that they i 


ате unable to eke out anything 


Я more than Bare, survival in the.eco- 


nomic environment left to them. 
They: still somehow: retain their 


. sensitivities, their dignities and their 
. hope for better days. The task in 


our southerh lands is to heighten 
awareness of the plight of. these 
sections before they аге lost for 
ever. Charity is no answer. Instant 
solutions are also self-defeating. It 
is only through institutions geared 
to transforming tasks that we can 
remedy the ravages of an imperial 
and colonial past. 


C whether it Ье local or 
global, must be transformed through 
institutions to become a catalyst 
which restores the creativity and 
productivity of these millions. It is 
this thrust of care and what we call 
caring which must develop locally 
and globally. A starting point is to 
remove the fog of misunderstand- 
ings about the past of the peoples 
of the world. Effort in this area is 
encumbered with all manner of 
inhibitions. 


‚ There is not nearly enough under- 
standing of the imperial-colonial 
era. It is played down or muted 
because it causes embarrassment to 
the so-called information societies 
of the North. For this reason, there 
is no comprehension of how aid 
from the affluent nations is seen by 
the receivers as a debt repaid. So 
much of the global economic dia- 
logue dies because the past is not 
allowed Чо speak. And memory 
cannot be starved. 


In this connection, despite the 
vast spread of statistical and inter- 
pretive surveys, no one suggests 
that for general enlightenment it 
might be useful to study the mig- 
ration of European populations. to 
the newly discovered: continents of 
the world and their forcible occup- 
ation. This migration, involving a 
minimum of some 100 millions, 
saved Europe from the popul- 


‘ation explosion that today ravages 


Asia. A proper study of. these 
movements of people, and the need 


'to evolve a view on present-day 
tobe well endowed. At this moment, 
 when-.-the - patterns of social secur- 
in ‘comparatively empty: régions, is = 


counter migrations which assists `a 
global balance through settléments 


long overdue md: would : give: new 


. humane and creative future. 
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disiensioris to the notions of caré 
and caring. 


If we allow support to build for 
exclusive .and ethnically ‘pure’ 
national conglomerations, even the- 
oretically (now that a ‘mix’ is 
visible everywhere), we will build 
frustrations, angers and alienations 
on a scale which encourages all the 
political distortions and savageries 
that destroy our hopes for a mo 

e 
can see the beginnings of this 


' breakdown. And we are not really 


started on managing the inevitable 
tensions and polarisations in com- 
munities facing the arrival of im- 
migrants. These are new problems, 
but it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that they will soon become 
part of the global dialogue. 


The quality of care and caring 
must, therefore, undergo profound 
change within nations, and between 
nations. As a ‘starting point, I 
would like to urge a global dialogue 
on minimas and maximas. It is 
here that our value systems are 
tested. It is here that respect for 
human dignity and opposition to 
wasteful life styles finds a creative 
mutation. It is here that we are 
able to see the outlines of the social 
re-structuring which will be requir- 
ed to give care and caring a new 
content and thrust. 


Any other approach is over-laid 
with what is called do-gooding, 
conscience-soothing, easy moralis- 
ing, patronage-peddling, charity 
drives and a host of unhealthy 
vibrations which in the long run 
vitiate human relationships. We 
.have enough evidence of this, and 
it is a mistake to imagine that these 
messy endings are the result of 
political manipulation and ideolo- 
gical mumbo-jumbo. We have 
come to a point in our global deve» 
lopment when we need a larger 
presence of truthfulness and hu- 


' maneness to reinforce our projection 


:of care and caring. 


L. ne explain ‹ our backwardness 
in‘ these grassroots matters by test- 
ing practise in societies. that happon 


ity:are :under-assault, we underplay 
- the:. prejüdices we have created by 
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popularising thoughts’ oii ‘the 
mployed, about work-shirkers, 
que 9516 ‘gbout*“mooullighting’ ; 
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caring remains. alive’ and. manages 
to defeat the growing cynicism. I 
.. am.Concerned.about thése facets of 


> affluence Because, they. Шу. nilly . 


influence: , attitudes. within thé elites 
© Of | poor .: от. déveloping societies. 


; We ‘need: in other, words, to evolve , 


г new and: mare. sensitive, „attitudes to 
inequality, within: societies and bet- 
. ween societies if ‘caring, is to be- 
-comè an ом part of a ин 
consciousness.” : : 


= Why, ‘aie „же. not.. ‘proceeding’ to 


ла, 4. minimum, . Which is. the | 


« Tight of-all citizens . of. a, particular 


society to féceive.—àd. payment made. . 


without refererice to ‘the earning 
уела of they individual. . Eyery- 
* thing above. “the. minima: is earned 
тав.а. тезш, of special skills... Train- 
img. in thesé: skills would be Ópen.to 
those. who s&ek.them—and competi- 
“tively. Within institutions or, outside 
"through. re We ea open or “flexible 
systems... Cannot;remain cap- 
Lives, of ritwa lised past. practise. : Л 
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- care and caring is the relationship 


y “technological - 


x kg the. present ‘level. of conscious- 
ess about these matters, it is.sur- . 
‚ у prising .that the area of care and | 


санааг i TEE atthe ifs г 


"Betwéelt* "biis! And” ааз 
‘Between, бојеву? "SOTRE " very”: гай- 


“vanced; “Others: -hot'só advanced; land" Жай advance’ in 


# quite" d^ few ‘backward,’ arid? Very ' 


ji “backward, Obviously,’ our world of ` 


"rations cannot for: ever’ live’ ‘at 
‘different’ ” “буе “of minimas “dnd | 
"maximas; especially ‘when this world * 
is ‘becoming’ a "kind -of néighBour- ; 
hood'àas'à result of “scientific and ` 
t advance. 
‘transitional ‘solutions ‘will ‘have’ to 


central challenge’ to'càre ahd caring 


will have to be uncovered if politi- * 


: 1. brothernaed of tomofrow 


cal and economic leadership is wise 
and creative, f ; 


“те thought will: ‘cross ‘the’ mind 
hat all that'is needed is more solid 
‘effort to, return, our world to the 
"pathways ^ of "peace. А. ‘cutting оѓ. 
armament budgets, now beyond one. 
- trillion dollars ‘a year could drama- ` 
tically change the ` varying balance 
between ininimas and maximas, But 
is such à transformation" possible 
without critical changes in the value `, 
systems "which underpin attitudes to 
minimas and maximas arid the busi- 
ness of implementing them? That is 
how саге апа caring assume cataly- 
> tic dimensions; 


--of care. aand; caring * 
cannot but .remain marginal,; and 


"open :to - all...the- vibrations: that 


"charity . and aid and; donating and - 
assistance, ~ ‘howsoever.-well. meant, 


~ dnvariably. : spark . vibrations‘.:that 


< ате: often: itgly, which- créate;deep ` 
" misunderstandings: :andrangers:des- . 
tructive of healthy. .relatianships. ~ 
This build-up of explosiveness. 
‚ must be:reduced-or-it mightat;some 
Stage vitiateoun,sensitivitins: Its a 
Manger too-easily glossadcoveris>~: 
ugue РИТИ EX Ў 2 i 
E Jag n^ азд 
et aves tó'ádv. 
“quite rif the fe 
"ears; by; 'oyèr publ BRED US 
ъа" retained ^ad stifé and’ Sui i: 
"fols Feceiver, "Аса ` today; Һӧуег- 
“Hap ton Starvation, aad "death; “will 
HOP the grate ено Ва Hiding 
— eli salvaged i ШӨН ros céttiin 
baeth "Dive Aad tG Jnd" Toots $ 
vpe "inifna/ináxidia, * "fekturing " 
5 рей Беке the/herltagé, o 
B BME makes the whole {ейп 
Hof ate did’ Caring уе Testie’. 
Мауна thié/sew téüctations ЖЫМ - 
` reduce the gap between the thought 
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Some : 


Other approaches to thes —— 
.in: societies | 


‘the’ 


in dod wA bag sium а iu 


and ргас і titien aW fib Styles. 


- That would certainly, marka a :Signi- 


CE Q- caring. 
néw* slogans: altEady Have a 


ARE ting: They say" deny” ?yohr- 
х= zsélf. Себеи; LE ih ferns, of 
^mihima aiid "ахі, Thean S'A- Ti jm- 
* plete. reversal of economic attitiides. 
"For instance, no'hation which’ has 
part of itd populo « on the ; “brink 
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x exporting .. food. “In fact, ` exports 
` will һауё to Waif until the mitima 
118 fulfilled. ei 





based on care and caring, ‘will be 
built on minima/maxima equations. 
They. . will -be variously described, 
. depending largely ' on, levels of all- 
round development and maturity, 
* but they- will constitute the” “critical 
` yardstick for measuring thé “quality 
.of our concerns and ; 'commitrients. 
The new sensitivity and ;conscious- 
` ness cannot “but. become more and 
“more holistic to survive the Javages 
of despair, " " demoralisation and, 
"ultimately, — - divisiveness. ` "Every 
attempted "short-cüt^ and compro- 
mise wil! return us to- positions 
Ü Which remind us of the forgotten 
"fundamentals of civilised: living? 


Whatever our. concerns. at- this 
,particular moment,:they have:to:: be 
„ап Чеш. part-of the over-all 
. ‘global, perspective, . „establishing 
alternative values and alternative 
attitudes. We, particularly, - belong 
іп га sense to, the communication 
.Society and, it really is;our responsi- 
< bility, to ‚ disseminate these values 
with a greater ferocity than: we are 
doing at the moment, In fact, there 
is hardly any impact on the media, 


-whether іп: the : northern; от -ће, 


southern > „hemisphere: Television 
beams . ‘away. visions of: thes: good 
` life which are .Sytonymotus- with 
;drearris,. Ойга» life brimming. те 
) waste and. yulgarity. 


"im: ‘$9 hich of the h hiimanity“‘th hat’ “is 
Ms rowing within’ 3s Jagd ‘or 
"bluntéd Because we" A sink irom’ a 
E nidi dei ya ing гоб. wha s 
b | $ ivsby..th URN Tul 
Pinks ss às Dr fobléni ee t is 
ere that^a inajo "RET at at ‘enligliten- 
ment and renewal is needé&d: “And 
: it must PRE im those... who are 
“obsessed е “promise ар, the 
fut еа Whatever be thé’ tfau- 
mas of today. - 
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| Communication M" - 


PROFESSOR Bipin Chandra’s thought provoking | 
article, "The Way Out (SEMINAR, June 1940), is. yet 
another invaluable piece of writing оп` 
commundlism. But, whom is. he specifically ^ 
addressing? Who doés he expect will effect the 
desirable changes in the; State administration? What, 
if any, short term or femporary, measures are 
Hol? to prevent. the violent phenomenon called. 
riots 


Before discussing fiis way out, I would like to 


-highlight the qualitative difference between the ` 


victims ‘of communal ideology and accident. It is ` 
not a question of the number of victims but the 
causative logic, the horrendous circumstances (and 
consequent economic hardships in many a case), 
which make a riot victim different to an accident ` 
victim, although the root cause of both the 
phenomena may, largely, be traced to the unjust 

social order. But, an accident in one form or 
another remains unavoidable until nature is fully 
controlled (which itself is quite debatable). In my 
opinion, a victim of communal riots falls into the. 
same category as a victim of apartheid. Obviously,. 
it will be improper on our part to ‘equate the — 
victims of South Africa’s attack on, frontline States 
and those of the nuclear disaster at t Chernobyl. 


Bipin. Chandra, rightly. observes that effective. 
administrative measures prevent communal riots or 
riots last shorter, ‹ even if initiated. He is also 
correct. in.saying that the-only secular way of 


_dealing with the outbreak of communal violence is 


effective State intervention. To achieve. this, he 
suggests that any official in the civil services, the 


police or army, who betrays communalism in his- Е 


official practice should be subjected to strong 
disciplinary, measures. Very desirable, indeed. The 
way out suggested is understanding communal 
ideology and waging a struggle against all types of 
comunalism simultaneously... 


Two of his implied presumptions put a big 
question mark over the proposed way out. First, 
and probably the moré important one, is his faith 
in the State even to this: dáy. In the recent past, the 
ideology of the State'as unfolded by its acts of ` 
omission and commissiori, policies and-. 
practices; leaves one highly sceptical about the - 


neutrality of the State. 


Qver the years; the State” hagibeen actively 
participating on the side of vested interests and 
reactionary forces. The repression by the State has 
been on the increase,at а highly disturbing pace. 
More, and mom it-has, berome: a end between the 
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State and the people even in many of the so-called 
communal riots. Here, it will be in order to cite 
a few, State versus people, incidents. 


On numerous such occasions in U.P., it was the 
notorious PAC, which used to claim scores of lives. 
And, in fact, deployment of the largly neutral 
army was invariably demanded by the affected 
citizens themselves, Since the days of the Naxal 
uprising, it has become routine for the police to 
label pro-people activists as Naxalite and it appears 
that to kill a ‘Naxalite’ in an ‘encounter’ is the most 
priceless feather in any police personnel’s cap. 
Incidentally, the Bhagalpur blindings were the 
brain child of this very policy force. 


Where the corruption is institutionalised and 
carries no stigma in society, the alignment of the 
State, including all it's organs, except the judiciary 
to a certain extent, with the vested interests is a 


` logical corollary. 


The State has been arming itself with vast powers 
which have dangerous potential. The laws like the 
one dealing with preventive detention are ostensibly 
made to deal with undesirable, anti-social and 
anti-national elements. But, more often than not, 
these laws are used to teach a lesson to those 
involved in pro-people activities and interested in 
changing society through peaceful means. As if we 
already did not have enough obnoxious laws, now 
comes the ordinance empowering the State to 
withhold the report of any enquiry commission. 
Ironically enough, the government itself appoints 
the commission and determines it's terms of 
reference (though obviously under people's · 
pressure) but, at times, cannot afford to disclose the 
findings to the public at large, as that may be 
detrimental to the ‘national interest’! 


Be it the riots that broke out after Indira 
Gandhi’s murder or the incessant Gujarat riots and 
even in Punjab for a couple of years, the State 
apparatus has been misused. The Arwal killings are 
yet another fresh reminder, if one were needed. The 
way in which the Ram Janam Bhoomi and Babri 
Masjid controversy has been handled and projected 
by our State-controlled media should be cause for 
concern, and should make us re-think our faith in 
the State and its intentions. 


Given the above scenario, the second 
presumption, i.e., the role of Left forces (read 
communists), assumes a crucial position. Even to 
make the State act, as Bipin Chandra desires, the 


` Left will have to mobilise the masses to exert 


pressure and make the State act in the desired way. 


It is unfortunate that, in the past, the Left has given 
precedence to short term electoral gains over long 
term political-cum-socia] gains. We, the masses, have 
been paying and continue to pay its price all over. the 
country. The Left found it expedient to join hands, 
with the communalists and reactionaries. But, it 
was the communalists and the reactionaries who 


actually gained from their relationship with these 
strange bed-fellows. Fortunately, the honeymoon 
with the B.J.P., Akalis, Muslim League and Kerala 
Congress is over. But, even today, the C.P. M. does 
not find anything wrong in joining hands with the 
Telugu Desam. 


At times, the Left comes up with strange 
demands. The C.P.M. created a scene in the Rajya 


` Sabha over the demand for the declaration of 


Tagore's birthday as a national holiday, for reasons 
best known to it. Presumably, it was meant to 
placate the chauvinistic Bengali sentiments, which 
were hurt due to a text-book controversy, involving 
Tagore's writing, some time earlier. Were it not for 
that, the leftists know very well that to pay homage 
in the real sense requires understanding of the 
philosophy of the person concerned and 
propagation of the ideals he/she stood for: 


The demand for direct telecast of world-cup 
football matches was quite amusing as it came 
from the communist parties. I agree that football 
as compared to cricket is much cheaper and, ` 
probably, has got a larger following. But, to demand 
a ban on harmful and degenerative T.V. serials or 
wasteful cricket coverage is quite different from 
demanding the coverage of football matches (on the 
pretext that so much money is anyway being 
wasted.) 


The Left front in Kerala has demanded the 
dismissal of the Karunakaran ministry over the 
(certainly objectionable) visit of two foreign nationals 
without proper visas. To demand the resignation of 
various State governments and Central Government 
because of the Gujarat riots or numerous other 
riots or Arwal killings or the law empowering the 
State to withhold an enquiry commission's report 
or the invitation to multi-nationals to purchase 
and lord over our public sectors or, the ‘new’ 
economic, education and environment policies, 
would have been much more appropriate. 


All the same, with all it’s aberrations, 
waywardness and shortcomings, the Left, and only 
the Left, will have to lead the masses in a meaningful 
struggle for a better tomorrow. Meanwhile here 
are some demands which might help the long-term 
movement against communalism. 


1. As suggested by Bipin Chandra, officials of 
undisputed integrity bé posted in riot prone areas. 
To achieve this, a committee composed of 
distinguished people from various walks of life 
and representatives of political parties, be 
constituted, І 


2. Inclusion of a sizeable number of people. frora 
the economically backward classes, socially 
backward castes and religious minorities in police 
and para-military forces — at least in a few riot 
prone areas on an experimental basis. @ 


3. Institution of a permanent tribunal to deal 


r” 


with cases of communal/caste/class killings. It 
should be given vast powers. 


4. Reasonably high monetary compensation to 
all the riot victims. Also, providing a job-to one of 
the family members of each riot victim. | 


5. Raising a civilian peoples' force, wherever 
possible, especially in riot prone areas. 


All the above conditions will serve as a deterrent. 
for those who incite and participate in communal 
riots. Even the personnel from different State 
agencies will think twice in the face of likely 
punishment. 


The masses, especially from the riot prone areas, 
could probably be drawn into such a movement. 
The clearly defined and achievable goals are likely 
to make them hopeful and draw them on the correct 
path. At least, the credibility of the Left will be 
established in the eyes of the. masses. 


І feel that only the last suggestion, namely, the 
raising of a people's army will be a controversial 
one. But, we should not close our eyes. In the face 
of supposed and actual danger from the criminals 
of one community or the other, the communal 
forces have started organising and openly arming 
themselves. Even otherwise, the unarmed common 
people become hopeless victims at the hands of 
antisocials. In the absence of any secular people's 
armed force coupled with the loss of faith (correct 
or otherwise) in the government, the communal 
forces have found it expedient to raise armed gangs. 
It has proved to be a highly successful tactical — 
strategy to spread communal ideology. 


Quite recently we had the photograph showing 
distribution of ‘trishuls’ splashed on the front 
page of a national daily of ours. The ‘kirpans’ were 
already there. Now, the ripples can be^heard in 
the Muslim community as well. ‘Adam Sena ke 
Member Baniye' (join Adam Sena) written in Urdu 
can be seen on the walls of Muslim populated 
areas. Presumably, it would be a ‘Muslim version’ 
of ‘Trishul Sena’ and ‘Kirpan Sena’. This 
oo a is highly disturbing but not surprising 
at all, 


The scope of the campaign can be widened by: 
linking the above demands with socio-economic 
activities and demands. People like Bipin Chandra 
and Asghar Ali Engineer have made detailed > 
studies of the various aspects and sources of 
communalism. There is no dearth of intellectual 
guidance for our Left forces, if only they cared. 


However, all this will remain wishful thinking . 
until the Left realises the gravity of the situation 
and intervenes effectively and demonstratively. 
Even to save the situation from worsening further, 
the Left has got to act at the earliest. ‘God’ only- 
knows when our Left will close its ranks and set _ 
its priorities. 

Hasan Abdullah, Delhi 
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A South Indian Subcaste 
Social Organization and Religion of the 
Pramalai Kallar | 


LOUIS DUMONT 


This volume, first published in French in 1957, is here rendered 
in English for the first time. It is one of the most comprehensive 
ethnographic descriptions available of an Indian caste, and 
- indeed of village life, in South India. The Pramalai Kallar are 
described in great detail, working culturally from the outside to 
the inside—from matters that can be analysed without refer- 
ence to local Indian ideology (locality, technology, agriculture, 
economy} to matters in which the people’s own categories are 
central (social organization and religion). Rs 180 


Police Power and Colonial Rule 
Madras 1859-1947 


DAVID ARNOLD 


Focusing upon developments in Madras Presidency between 
the Rebellion of 1857—8 and Independence ninety years later, 
David Arnold examines the reasons for the creation of a 
. colonial constabulary and its use against such varied targets as 
dacoits and nationalists, adivasi hillmen and urban proleta- 
rians. The book argues that the momentous growth of police 
power in early twentieth-century India came about in ways 
which call in question theories of colonial rule as being 
founded on ‘collaboration’ or ‘the rule of taw’. By examining 
the organization and social composition of the police, the. 

author shows that, internally as well as externally, the police ` 
reveal the underlying: character of the colonial system аѕ а. 
whole. The book is a powerful reminder of the impact of 
colonialism and its enduring political and institutional legacies. 
- Rs 130 


Situating Indian History 

For Sarvepalli Gopal 

Edited by 

SABYASACHI BHATTACHARYA and ROMILA THAPAR 


This collection of essays, all by reputed historians of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University in New Delhi, are united by a common 
purpose: each essay is a statement on the present intellectual 
position of a particular theme in Indian history, and, further, 
goes on to suggest the fresh perspectives and new directions 
that each of these themes might take in the future. 

The contributers focus on a very wide range of issues, 
covering ground in Ancient, Medieval and Modern Indian 
history. Some of the themes discussed are—the process of 
ancient and medieval urbanization, agrarian policies and 
disturbances in medieval and modern India, the colonial state 
in relation to agrarian society, urban labour and the capitalist 
class, the National Movement, the Left in India, Indian 
intellectual history, role of myths in Indian history, and the 
relationship between Indian history-writing and sociology. 

Rs 200 
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The car that makes 


a lot more carsense! 


Powered by the Nissan engine 
This modern and fuel-efficient 

1.18 litre engine makes one litre 

of petrol stretch through 17 kms 
(according to the Government 

of India test procedures). 

The synchromesh system for all four 
forward gears ensures smooth gear 
change and easy transmission. 


Takes оп any road  . 
The well-suspended body makes for 
good road holding. Adequate 
ground clearance makes it ideal 
for out-of-city driving. 
It's got safety built into it 

. Fade-resistant disc brakes on the 

- front wheels with servo assistance 

* for reduced pedal effort and instant 


stopping. Large windscreen for 
better visibility. The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are individually 
pressed out of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structurally stronger body. 
They all add up to a safer ride. 


Just the right size 

It's compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring. 
And big enough to seat five 
comfortably. There's more legroom 
inside and more luggage space in 
the trunk. 


The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines. Polyurethane 
bumpers and steering whee! 
Wraparound tail lights. A smooth 
paint finish. Ribbed upholstery. 


Contoured, reclinable front seats. 
Every part spells sleekness. 


From Premier Automobiles, 
—of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the 
sturdy body of the Fiat 124 and 

а modern, fuel-efficient 1.18 litre 
engine designed in collaboration 
with Nissan. PAL engineers have 
tested and perfected the model to 
suit Indian climates and road 
conditions. 

After all, we've always given you the 
better car. Now, with new honzons 
opening up on the car scene, isn't it 
natural the better choice should 
come from us? 
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The yawning gap between 
our Maharajah Class 
and an ordinary First Class 


Our way of making you feel like a dressed hostesses. In the spirit of 
Maharajah, of course. Or rather, our Indian hospitality. 
many ways: * Decor reminiscent of a Maharajah’ E 
€ Every seat a luxurious Slumberette palace. 

on all our 747s and A310s. e Maharajah lounges at most airports. 
* A choice of continental and delicately е Separate and exclusive check-in 

spiced Indian cuisine served in style, facilities. 

on elegant china and silverware. So, rather than yawning of boredom 
. А selection of the finest wines and anywhere else, step aboard our 

liquor. Maharajah Class, put your feet up, 
€ Gracious service by traditionally recline on a Slumberette and feel like a 

Maharajah. 
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From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From 
arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope 
to a thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture 
springs to colour from a drab canvas. 


At Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, of a 
Catalyst, in the development and improvement of 
backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or 

tgatpuri—wherever we go, we have looked to the 


needs and welfare of the community, Education, 
housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like 
proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens 
have been our first priority. 


The theme is to. grow and develop together. To give 
back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 
way of thinking that has become a way of life. 
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Thank goodness for Anacin!  . 
Because shooting is not all glamour. 
Facing cameras, harsh lights, takes, retakes. 
i's enough to give anyone 
a headache... That's why Anacin . 

is always on the sets with me... 


DrSreerom Lagoo, Actor | 


ANACIN - is 
its trusted, like your 
doctor's prescription 


Anacin has more of the pain reliever that 
doctors the world over recommend. That is 
why Anacin is so effective for headaches. ' 
And forthe aches and pains of colds апа ~ 
u, toothache, backache and muscular pain. 





~ Strong ‘and trusted 


3 ANACI" | 


In a protective foil pack. India’s No.1 painn reliever fı 


„{ Licensed user of T.M. : Geoffrey Manners сом " моа, : 
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‘THE DR-EF ROUTE. 


A NEW DIMENSION TO STEELMAKING 


The direct reduction] 
electric arc furnace 
(DR-EF) route is 
eminently suited for 
developing countries. It 

‘enables the installation 
of small-size plants to 
serve limited markets, 
keeps down investment 
and offers scope for 
expansion in small 
incremental steps. Also, 


it provides a uniform and Sponge [гоп Plant, А Sponge Iron Plant, Kothaoudam < DR unit with waste gas 
consistent material for K2thagudem: rotary kiln 


cleaning facility 8 
А ^ DR i ji 
EF steelmaking, replacing VOR ааыр чаш Currently, Dasturco is the Principal Consultant for Фф 


scrap. large integrated iron and steel complex at Misurata, 
India’s first DR plant—the Paloncha (Kothagudem) Libya, the first phase of which is entirely based on the 


DR-EF route, utilising natural gas as reductant for 
ay fost лашы арт * iw jaena ef sponge к ЧА » me the Project 
this plant produces about 40,000 tons/year of sponge hot ion aec 2s Nisley, which bel үүө sten 
iron, using local non-coking coal as reductant. commissioned in 1985 

‘Dasturco prepared the detailed project report and Х 

‘provided comprehensive design and engineering Dasturco is also the engineering consultant for the 
services. first integrated mini-steel plant in India based on the 
DR-EF route, now under construction at Eklari, 
Bhandara District, Maharashtra, for the Sunflag (гоп 
and Steel Company Limited. 
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Pioneer of DR technology in India, Dasturco is equally 
familiar with gas-based DR plants. It has been 
actively involved in the planning of a number of DR 
projects for SAIL and various state governments in 
Andia. Dasturco has also carried out several DR 
assignments in Latin America, the Arab countries and 
South-east Asia. 
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erengganu Steel Plant, Malaysia : DR unit based on NSC-DR . 
| process utilising natural gas as reductant 
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Misurata Steel Complex ; DR unit under construction 
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Better Coverage and 
A Softer Fabric Feel is an Assurance from: 
BARODA RAYON 


Baroda Rayon offers innumerable and very versatile varieties in 
Polyester Texturised, Polyester Nylon and viscose Filament Yarns. 


Е - SUPREMO 


Supremo tangle Polyester Yarn. A better 
alternative to twisted yarn, comes in 76/32 denier. 


SANGAM 


Sangam Yarn for shirting—a unique blend of 
Nylon and Polyester tangled filament yarn in 120/34 denier. 


BARODA RAYON 
the House of Quality Yarns. 


The Baroda Rayon Corporation Limited 


Hoechst House, 193, Nariman Point, Bombay—400 021. 
Phones : 232030/230734 Telex : 011-3436/4719 
| Regd. Office : 
Р. О. Baroda Rayon, Udhana Dist., Surat-394 220 
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, you obviously cannot. 
i i 
Ф CAPITAL provides in depth studies and 
апайузез which no businessman can afford 
i business, f fustty end o miss 
нува Dirt ong ere ago that CAPITAL - € CAPITAL gives more Information, data and 
was hecoeeury for them. thet ts why f studies of the Eastern region of India than 
continues to be one of the most respected any other paper. 
journals in the country. € CAPITAL is essential reading for faculty and 
Published since 1888 it played a pioneerin students of commerce and economics. ^ 
role in the field of business journalism in the. — S CAPITAL keeps you up to date on: 
country. Even though many journals have government's economic policies. . 
Bppeared today there are a number of solid Ө Whether you want to start a new industry, te А 
Prid why you cannot afford to miss - raise finance, to improve productivity, you 
CAPITAL я will find CAPITAL provides material that will 
be of invaluable assistance to you. 
b With an editorial staff that has its fingers on 
7 . the pulse ofthe national economy and with а 
Я 5 - research bureau to provide supporting data 
d ‘ ‚ and information CAPITAL ds a valuable source 
of information. 
The kind ої information that you need if you © 
', аге a business executive, ап entrepreneur, a ` 
government official, a serious student of 
-economics and commerce or just an intelligent 
' . Citizen anxious to keep abreast of current · 
ч ‘ ' economic developments. 
ut» _ + 
, The country needs k am and so do you. [ 
^ CAPITAL. .. Calcutta-700 001 | 
Nee саса : —— ttm ^ 
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THEY are weak and backward and a drag on us. 
This is one image we have. of our neighbours. They 
are aggressive and malevolent and determined to 
deny us our ‘rightful’ place in the sub-continent. This 
is the other, more enduring image. Both images are 
firmly etched on our mind. They condition the 
mind-set that influences our attitude, behaviour and 
policies towards our neighbours. 


Of course, we perceive ourselves as nothing but 
peaceful and benign, selflessly discharging the one- 
rous duty of protecting the security and welfare of 
our neighbours. ‚ e 


Diplomats are the image makers; academics and 
journalists their propagators. Frequently this hive 
of academics, journalists, media persons, retired and 
serving bureaucrats — Americans call it the foreign 
policy community — meet at well endowed institu- 
tions like the India International Centre or-the Insti- 
tute for Defence Studies and Analyses collectively 
to cogitate about how to deal with our neighbours. 
The results of their cerebrations and cogitations are 
profound papers and books, some bearing such 
abstruse titles as Three Dimensional Security Para- 
digm, and others bearing alarming titles such as 
Dangers Ahead, Destabilization of South Asia, US- 
China-Pak Collusion. 


Image breaking is one purpose of this number of 
Seminar. The image, we the virtuous and they the 
wicked, that is being zealously propagated by sarkari 
academics and journalists, the AIR and Door- 
darshan, must be greatly shaded іп order to show 
us and our neighbours in their true colours. 


Since our victory over Pakistan in 1971 we have 
come to set great store in the utility of military 
power. The event was a turning point in our domes- 
tic politics and foreign relations, for the maker and 
victor of this event then come to regard power as 
every thing. For a decade and a half since then we 
have constructed our regional policy on the assump- 
tion that with our overwhelming military preponde- 
rance in the region, we can coerce our neighbours 


into doing things we want them to do. The assump- 


tion was certain to be proven wrong. Я 


РА 


- . The problem 


It was one thing to use military power to help 
bring a popular leader like Mujib Rahman to power 
in 1971; it was another thing to use military power 
to save a discredited Mujib regime by attempting to 
install pro-Indian persons in power in Dacca in 
1975. In the first instance the judicious use of power 
paid off; in the second instance the ill-conceived 
use of force proved to be counter-productive. 
With our imposing military strength we cannot 


‘coerce Bangladesh into signing the Farrakka agree- 


ment on our terms or force Nepal to share with us 
its enormous hydro-power potential or make Bhutan 
into our Sikkim. 8 


The misguided practitioners of real politik who 
make our foreign policy today should realise what 
its great practitioners—Bismarck, Roosevelt, Sardar 
Patel or Kissinger — realised: the limits of power. 
Power to hurt someone is not the same thing as 
power to help someone and sometimes it is the latter 
that is more useful than the former. This was well 


„illustrated by the noted political scientist Karl 


Deutsch when he said that power to kill someone is 


qualitatively different from power to teach someone: 


to play the piano. A more peaceful, cooperative and 
democratically governed South Asia alone can 
ensure our security and welfare. 


Our capability to further or frustrate the . hope . 


of a better future for the region is much greater 
than the combined capabilities of the other six 
member countries. of the region. We tower over 
all our neighbours — in size, population, resources, 
level of technological advancement, and another 
scarce power resource, the art of self-government — 
in a way no other country does in any region of the 


world. 


This is not to imply that our six neighbours are 
mere objects, of our regional policy. Nepal, Paki- 


. stan Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and even tiny Bhutan 


have their interests and their designs for the region, 
often different and clashing with ours. They pursue 
their interests steadfastly and with some success. 
But this is a subject for another issue. 


Our regional policy is deeply enmeshed with our 
domestic politics. What wè do towards, say Pakistan, 


% 


Sri Lanka or Bangladesh is in large measure moti- 
vated by domestic considerations. As the case of 
Indira Gandhi’s foreign policy clearly illustrates, it 
is the ruler’s imperative that dictates the foreign 
policy stance. Perhaps this is true of Rajiv as well. 
We all know that J.P., the Janata leaders and, till 
recently, Rama Krishna Hegde, N.T. Rama Rao 
and Farooq Abdullah, all have been called agents 
and collaborators of foreign powers by Indira 
Gandhi and her partymen. And during her last four 
years in power (1980-84), she engendered a war 
psychosis at home to legitimize her domestic policies. 
The relationship between our foreign and domestic 
policies is a neglected area of inquiry. 


Now that the South Asian- Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) has been formed, 
the question is how far will it go. Will it wilt under 


the weight of clashing national interests, as similar 


attempts at regional cooperation in Latin America 
have wilted? Or will it prosper as the European 
Economic Community has prospered? To date the 
EEC is the only successful example of regional 
cooperation and the success in some measure was 
made possible by shared security interests (the 
NATO) and, more importantly, by common political 
institutions (all the twelve members of the EEC are 
democracies). What is important there is not just 
the economics but the politics of regional coope- 
ration. 


, Safeguarding the human rights of a billion people 
of the region cannot be simply entrusted to their 
democratically elected or dictatorially imposed 
governments. The governments of all the seven 
member States grossly violate minority, ethnic and 
individual rights of the people under their jurisdic- 
tion. What is the record on this score to date and 
what can be done to protect the human rights of 
the people of the region? Can a regional body to 
monitor the observation -of human rights be 
created? 


The perennial Indo-Pak conflict and the ethnic 
strife in Sri Lanka, if not attenuated, will kill the 
newly born SAARC. Some renowned strategic 
experts at the Institute of Defence Studies and 


Analyses have come up with the idea to resolve for 
good the Indo-Pak conflict: let both acquire nuclear 
weapons, and the resulting nuclear deterrence will 
forever ensure peace between them, Nuclear nirvana 
will descend on earth with the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, our strategic wizards say. lran- 
Iraq,  Syria-Lebanon,  Israel-Egypt, Vietnan- 
Kampuchea, and all warring States the world over 
will be at peace once they acquire this awesome 
destructive power. Why not give some PU-239 to Sri 
Lanka too, so that we and our southern neighbour 
can enjoy the peace of nuclear terror? 


The idea, a plain nostrum, is borrowed from the 
writings of some American and French strategic 
experts without sufficient comprehension. The 
tragedy is that the nostrum is taken to be a piece of 
profound strategic thinking by many members of 
our foreign policy community. 


А new perspective on Indo-Pak and India-Sri 
Lanka conflicts is needed. Since we are all domesti- 
cally vulnerable — we in Punjab and Tamil Nadu, 
Pakistan in Sind, Sri Lanka in Jaffna — we have a 
common interest in reducing our domestic vulnera- 
bilities. The utmost respect for one ariother's terri- 
torial integrity is a sound principle on which to 
rebuild relations that have been greatly strained by 
the events in Punjab and Jaffna. Showing a glint of 
steel to Islamabad and Colombo, as many here 
advocate, will produce little results but much blood 
and money. 


To an extent, though less than we think, the 
future of the area depends in part on the policies of 
the super powers. Their clash of interests bas now 


. become more acute since the Soviets decided to 


militarily occupy Afghanistan in December 1979. 
The US has renewed its security links with Pakistan 
in 1982 — seventeen years after they were first 
severed at the time of the 1965 Indo-Pak war. For 
different reasons we and the Soviets have reinforced 
our longstanding security ties; we need their arms to 
maintain our regional dominance and they need us 
against Reagan's America. Once again Indo-Pak 
antagonisms have been exacerbated by super power 


antagonisms. 


‘Domestic compuisions 


BHARAT WARIAVWALLA 


.*A SMALL victorious war’ would . 


ride us out of the troubles at home, 
so argued the Russian Foreign 
Minister before his monarch in 
1905. Czar Nicholas-II executed the 
advise of his minister, only to see 
Russia defeated by a tiny Japan and 
his Czardom severely shaken. Sir 
Anthony Eden also thought like the 
Czar when he ordered the British 
invasion, of Suez in 1956. A success- 
ful repossession of that prized piece 
of real estate of the Empire would 
keep him and the Tories in power, 


thought the paranoid Eden. That ` 


tinhorn dictator, General Galleteri, 
too, thought that victory in the 
Falkland war would keep him and 
his cohorts in power in Argentina. 
Democrats and dictators alike have 
on occasion come under the sway 
-of the sinister logic of ‘a small 
victorious war.' 


War is a desperate act, only to be 
resorted to when nothing else is 
possible: Most often men and 


women faced-with precarious situa- - 


tions at home resort to cheaper 
substitutes of War, engendering mass 
war hysteria, creating a nation-wide 
sense of beleaguredness, villifying 
domestic opponents as enemy agents 


or mobilizing people against ап. 


impending ‘external menace.’ ; . 


How countries behave externally 
.depends in part on how they orga- 
nize their, politics at home. - The 
degree to which domestic politics 


influences the.foreign policy ofa ' 


State depends: on the nature of 
domestic politics and the inter- 


Я national milieu at a given time. It is 


the nature of the Aytollahs', regime 
-in Iran and the intensity of--.the 


ethnic.strife in. Sri Lanka that deter-: 


mine Iran's and Sri Lanka's foreign 
policy today. In the recent past, it 

> was McArthyism, Stalinism, Peron- 
ism, Titoism, Maoism, that greatly 
influenced the foreign policy of the 
countries that gave birth to these 
isms. . 


Since independence we have con- 
sistently maintained that our foreign 
policy has evolved only in response 
to the hostile international environ- 
ment. If we have been antagonistic 
towards Pakistan, China and the 
US,it is only because they have 
been so disposed towards us. Noth- 
ing but concern for peace motivates 
us; our leaders say. Distinguished - 
academics and journalists expound 
and embellish upon what people in 
power say and think. It is the 
defence of the government's posi- 
tion, presented in ‘a. highly self- 
righteous and assertive tone, that 
characterizes müch of our writing 
on international affairs. 


This myth is now broken by a 
person who one would normally 
think of as a forceful and. articulate 
upholder of all national myths.that 
politically bind the nation: Girilal 
Jain. Attacking Rajiv Gandhi’s 
policy of friendliness to Pakistan, 
Jain 'said in an interview to Sunday 
(April 6-12, 1986) hat hostility 
towards Pakistan i.  ecessary for 
our national cohesion. A few includ- 
ing myself? have said the same thing 


earlier but with this difference: I 


1, See my ‘Indira’s India: A National 
Security State? Round Table (London), 
August 1983; and ‘Personality, Domestic 
Political Institutioris and Foreign Policy’, 
(forthcoming, Popular Prakashan): See 
also D.L. Seth, ‘Wooing the Hindu Voter’, 


ашп Express Magazine, December 9, 


х. 


said itin order to show that our 
domestic political system as it had 
evolved under Indira Gandhi was a 
barrier to Indo-Pak peace; Jain said 
it out'of fear of the disastrous 
impact an Indo-Pak peace would 
have on our domestic political cohe- 
sion. At any rate the myth of our 
innocence and internationa] altruism 
is now broken. 


E question is how have we 
arrived at this stage of political 
decay where we need to be hostile 
to other countries to maintain 
national cohesion at home? Desh 
Bachao was the reigning theme óf 
Indira Gandhi’s government in the 
last four years in power, from 
January 1980 when- she regained 
power till her assassination in 
October 1984. In these years she 
only talked of destabilization, dis- 
ruption and the ultimate disintegr- 
ation of the country’s unity by 
an alliance of ‘internal’ and ‘exter- 
nal’ enemies of the country. The 
language of the political discourse 


was debased to the point where she: 


called the Telugu Desam’s and the 


Janata Party's victories in January: 


1983 in Andhra, and Karnataka, 
threats to national security. . 


` Her political acolytes of course 
did one better. "That  usurper, 
Bhaskar Rao, who after having un- 
constitutionally ousted N.T. Rama 


. Rao's government from power in 


September 1984 said that the latter's 
attempts to regain power- were 
inspired by the CIA. McArthyism is 
what Indira Gandhi spawned and 
practised during the Sixteen years of 
her rule. The nefarious creed is an 
integral element in her political 
legacy which her son has inherited. 
His weak and ill-thought 
attempts to fight it have been frus- 
trated by all those powerful indivi- 
duals and institutions who have a 
stake in the preservation and fur- 
therance of the Indira system. - 


The personality of Indira Gandhi. 


and the kind of political system she 
put in place during the sixteen years 
of her undisputed leadership greatly 
determined our foreign policy, par- 
ticularly towards our. neighbours 
and the United States. This is not 
to say that each and every foreign 
policy decision was influenced by 
her personality and the kind of 


out. 


. domestic politics that was at work . 


during her years in power, But her- 
obsessive concern with foreign 
policy at the exclusion of everything 


else came from her personality and: 


the kind of pou she practised at 
home. 


It is generally said that she was a 
complex personality. Sometimes out 
of deference we call an important 
person about whom we know very 
little complex. The. adjective com- 
plex is meant to suggest that the 
person is deep, reflective, intelligent, 
sensitive, etc. Perhaps she was all 
that. But the fact remains that a 
person who remained at the helm 


of the world's largest democracy. 


anda highly heterogenous society 
for sixteen years remains an enigma, 
for she has left no autobiography, 
notés, diary, personal reminiscences 
or even a fragmentary record of 
events she made or important per- 
sons she encountered. Nor as yet 
are there any worthwhile | bio- 
graphies of her or inside accounts 
by persons who "knew her. It is a 
distinct Indian trait not to record 
events as they happen. As yet we 
have no accurate and dispassionate 
account of the Emergency. 
К x 


S, Indira Gandhi remains an 


- enigmatic personality. But two ele- 


ments in her enigmatic make-up 


.Stand out clearly. In her corres- 


pondence stretching over several 
years (before and during her years 
in power)' with Dorothy Norman 
she frankly admitted that she had 
missed- ‘the most wonderful thing 
in life, having a complete and per- 
fect ‘relationship with another 
human being.” Elsewhere she said ‘I 
cannot really unwind.’ She was а 
tragically lonely person, who could 
perhaps have overcome her loneli- 
ness by giving it an artistic expres- 
sion, as .Rilke and Nietzsche had 
done, She was not a poet buta 
politician par excellence. 

Another related ‘trait of her per- 
sonality was insecurity. While in 


power her feeling of insecurity turn-, 


ed into an obsessive fear of assassi- 


nation. Fidel Castro has now dis- 


2. ‘Indira Gandhi: Letters to a Friend. 
1950-1984', Weidenfeld and  Nicolson,' 


London, 1985. І havé relied only: оп NJ. 
Nanporia's review of the book, The-.Times 
of India, June 22, 1986. 


‘closed that Indira Gandhi ai him 


in 1974 that she feared assassinatior 
by ‘external (US) and internal forces 
opposed to her. On L.N. Mishra's 
assassination on 7th January, 1975 
she said it was ‘a rehearsal for which 
she was the real target.? And she 
partly defended the imposition ot 
the Emergency on the ground that 
she and some of her colleagues were 
faced with the threats of assassi- 
nation.* 


` An extremely lonely and insecure 
individul would when placed ir. 
power look at politics very diffe- 
rently from an affiliative and secure 
individual similarly placed in power 
For one thing a lonely and insecure 
individual would only feel secure 
with the absolute possession о: 
power. Sharing of power, delegatior 
of authority, 
opposition as a legitimate particip- 
ant in the political process, anc 
other normal features of democratic 
politics would be abhorred by a per- 
son who seeks personal security in 
the acquisition of absolute power 
The two phases of Indira Gandhi's 
rule, from her electoral victory ir 
1971 to the declaration of Emer- 
gency in June 1975 and from her 
return to power in January 1980 tc 
her assassination in October 1984 
unmistakably showed her determi- 
nation to acquire absolute power 
preferably within a democratic 
framework but if need be outside it 


Let us encapsulate here the high- 
lights of events during her sixteer 
year rule in order to see the link 
between foreign and domestic poli- 
cies. 


A, home: the parliamentary elec- 
tion of 1971 took on, for the first 
time, the character of a plebiscite 
intended to endorse the rule of one 
person; procedure (no party electior. 
since 1972) had been replaced by ғ 
person and Party institutions by 
populist appeals; dramatic decline 
in standards of public probity, ofter 
ignored or even condoned by the 
Prime : Minister; enactment of anti- 
civil liberty acts like MISA anc 


3. ‘All India Radio Broadcast, 7th 
January 1975. 


4. See Times of India, November 14, 
1978 


acceptance of the 


is 


16. 


"National Security Ordinance; the 


imposition: of the Emergency and 
the projection of the cult of perso- 
nality as expressed in the Emergency 
Slogan, ‘India is Indira and Indira 
is India’; and the engendering of the 
war psychosis in her second term in 
powet from 1980 to 1984. 


. The rule, of iadi Gandhi wit- 
nssed the. near disintegration of 


what Rajni Kothari calls the Cong-- 


ress System. In its place appeared a 
plebiscitory monarchy, though once 
in 1975 even the plebiscite was dis- 
pensed with. 


` Abroad: the Indo-Soviet treaty of 
August 1971, the ‘peaceful niiclear 
explosion’ of May 1974, the Ansch- 
luss of Sikkim in 1975, intervention 
in Bangladesh following Mujibur 
Rahman’s assassination in August 
1975 to install a pro-Indian regime 
there, a highly belligerent posture 
towards Pakistan after the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan in 
December 1979. Assertion of the 
strategic primacy in South Asia and 
the building up of military power 
commensurate With her aspiration 
of making ‘the country a world 
power were the two goals of her 
foreign policy. 


A. the two related: the disinte- 
gration of the Congress System on 
which rested the structure of the 
Indian democracy and the appear- 
ance ofan assertive foreign policy 


aimed at acquiring regional primacy - 


and global status? They are related 


іп large measure. Having rejected 


the Congress System as the principal 
instrument of strengthening national 
cohesion and consolidation of the 
Indian nation-State, she was left 


: only with the instrument of State 


power to achieve these objectives. A 
society as culturally and socially 
diverse as ours could be transformed 
in a homogenous nation-State only 
by the coercive use of State power. 


The transformation of a highly 
heterogenous society, loosely held 
together by cultural and religious 
ties, (e.g., the role of the epics like 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana in 
forging cultural identity) іпёо a 
strong centralized — nation-State 
cannot but be bloody. The Nellie 
massacre of 1983 and the mass kill- 
ing of the Sikhs in the wake of 


Inidira’s _assassination in October 
1984 are ‘the costs of such a trans- 
formation. The need for a strong 
centralized nation-State is 


menace.’ 


T. link between foreign and 
domestic policies is clear during the 
populist phase of her rule, from the 
1969 split of the Congress Party to 
roughly 1974-75. What her radical 
populist posture did was to give the 
Indo-Soviet, relationship an ideo- 


logical flavour when common inte- 


rest$ were a good enough justifica- 
tion. All opposition parties includ- 
ing the Jan Sangh had accepted the 
justification. In keeping with her 
populist stance she announced. on 
August 9, 1971 the signing of the 
Indo-Soviet treaty of peace, friend- 
ship and cooperation at a public 
rally and not to Parliament which 
should have been the right venue. 


From there she lashed out against 


the Jan Sangh. 


At home the Soviet Union was 
presented as an ally of the forces of 
*change' and an opponent of the 


forces of ‘reaction’. Perhaps for her’ 


this was empty rhetoric intended to 
gain the support of the CPI for her- 
self. But the end result of this kind 
of populism was McArthyism. Com- 


munal riots, disturbances in the: 


North-east, the JP -movement, the 
activities of the opposition were the 
works of a foreign agency (CIA), 
she and her party colleagues re- 
peatedly said. The author of the 
concept of ‘guided democracy’, 
Shashi Bhushan,’ said ‘the -large 
sums of money:needed to feed the 
field objectives of the “Total Re- 
volution” came from CIA sources.’ 


Yet it should be said here that’ 


with or without Indira Gandhi and 


her populism, shared interests with - 


the Soviet Union and clashing inte- 
rests with the United States would 
have in апу сазе brought about 
Indo-Soviet cooperation and Indo- 
US hostility. 
hostility in excess of what -our 
national interests warranted resulted 
from her personality and populist 
politics. In fact, a government, sans 
Indira Gandhi's phobias, the Janata 
Government, 


then. 
justified ' in the name of 'externàl. 


.But cooperation and ` 


‘showed during -its.^ 
brief stay in power that we could: 
have tolerably good relations with. 


the US without i impairing our rela-- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 


: The. second phase of- her rale. 
1980 to 1984, was entirely centred. 
on the theme’ of national security. 
The Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan in December 1979 and its 
regional and global consequences 


_ provided the setting for her domes- 


tic policy. Desh Bachao was. leit 
motif of the second phase of her 
rule as Garibi Hatao was of the first 
phase. ` 


It is not the details of our policy. 
towards Pakistan, the US and the 
Soviet Union that concern us here 
as much as the overall thrust of her 
foreign policy and the extent to 
which it was related to her domestic 
policy. . 


Lone before the American re- 
sumption of arms supplies to 
Pakistan in July 1982 — for the 
first time after the 1965 war — she 
talked of the *imminence of war.’ 
‘Don’t talk the enemy is here,’ she 


. said addressing a meeting of the 


National Cadet Corps in August 
1981. In the same month a sticcess- 
ful product of the Indira -Gandhi 
school of politics, Abdul Rehman. 
Antulay, organized a convention of 
the national intelligentsia to 'galva- 
nize the intelligentsia throughout 
the country to rally round the 
national leadership to meet thé 
danger of war. 

War psychosis built up by the 
government controlled media, a. 
large section of the press and the 
academia, reached a crescendo after 
the outbreak of violence in Punjab 
in the summer of: 1983. А foreign - 
hand was suspected in everything. - 
The victories of the Telugu Desam 
and the Janata Party in Andhra and 
Karnataka in January 1983, labour 
strikes, inflation, communal and 
ethnic violence, were all manifesta- 
tions of some unseen sinister forces 
at work. 


. Mobilization of people against an 
undefined ‘external menacé, crea- 
tion of a siege mentality; determined: 


pursuit of prestige abroad; (well 


publicized space flights, Antarctica" 
expenditions, festivals of India) were: 
the highlights of her othérwise lack- 
lustre rule. The foreign policy coin-: 


à 


munity — the hive of academics, 
journalists, retired and serving 
bureaucrats and other self secking 
individuals—came to play a promi- 
nent role in propagating her foreign 
and domestic policies. 


T.. kind of foreign and domestic 
policies which were set in motion 
during the second phase of her rule 
may have eventually changed this 
tattered democracy into a garrison 
State ora national security State. 
Simply put, the raison d’etre of such 
a State is national security and all 
other concerns, such as develop- 
ment, welfare, building a decent 
political order, are subordinated to 
the paramount concern for national 
security. A permanently mobilized 
population, expending all its energy 
and resources against fighting an 
external menace would describe an 
ideal garrison State. Contemporary 
Tran, Iraq, Syria, Ethiopia, South 
Korea, Israel, South Africa, are 
some good examples of a garrison 
State. 


I do not wish to imply in the 
least that Indira Gandhi was con- 
sciously working towards creating 
such a State, But it is possible that 
we may have drifted towards a sort 
of garrison State rather than arrived 
atit by design. That is what hap- 
pened in 1975. It was the momen- 
tum of her populist authoritarian 
politics that made her drift towards 
an authoritarian set-up. The Emer- 
gency set-up was again an impro- 
vised set-up, run by Sanjay Gaudhi's 
toughnecks, a few self-serving poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats, a yoga 
teacher, some  astrologers and 
fashion models. It is impossible to 
think of a single example of a sus- 
tained policy or programme that 
she carried out in her decade and a 
half in power. 


Nevertheless, she bad a vague 
concept of a desirable domestic 
political order: а nation-State 
united at home and assertive abroad, 
preferably democratically governed, 
but if need be autocratically, and 
under the leadership of the Nehrus. 
This was her concept of a. desirable 
political order at home. A presi- 
dential system of the French type 
— the most authoritarian of the 
democratic forms of government — 
would have been her model of 


governance. Both during the Emer- 
gency and in mid-1984, a few 
months away from the scheduled 
Eok Sabha election, persons close 
to her were advocating a French 
presidential model. 


Thus it was the nature of domes- 
tic politics in the years between 
1980-84 that largely determined our 
foreign policy stance. Sustained but 
controlled hostility towards Paki- 
stan became a domestic necessity. 
We then refused, and still refuse, 
seriously to enter into talks over 
renouncing ths use of force in our 
relations with Pakistan. We needed 
to accuse the US, implicitly ог 
explicitly, of wanting to ‘destab- 
lize’ India. ‘Foreign demons’ had to 
be flogged by words for that again 
was a democratic necessity. 


O.. acquiescence and even 
endorsement of the Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan could be ex- 
plained in terms of domestic poli- 
tics. A few more outspoken mem- 
bers among the servile many who 
make up the official foreign policy 
community guardedly argued that 
Soviet soldiers were preferable to 
Muslim mujahadeens in power in 
Kabul. Such a line of argument 
was perfectly consistent with Indira 
Gandhi’s position on Muslim 
fundamentalism. 


At any rate after the defeat of the 
Сопргеѕѕ-І in Andhra and Karna- 
taka in January 1983, she made a 
clear bid to woo the Hindus of the 
Hindi heartland.? Their ingrained 
fear of the Muslims апа their 
urge to preserve their linguistic 
and political dominance were 
cleverly manipulated by her in 1983- 
84. The result was a hardening of 
the Indian policy towards Pakistan 
and the Afghan resistance. 


Perhaps it is not yet sufliciently 
realized here the extent to which a 
section of the BJP supported her 
foreign and domestic policies. In 


fact the issue of the Organizer which : 


appeared just after the victory of 
the Congress-I in the 1984 election 
hailed the Congress victory as the 
victory of the true Jan Sangh and 
applauded the defeat of the ‘revi- 
sionist? BJP headed by Vajpayee. 


5. See D.L. Seth, op. cit., note 1. 


Hindi heartland chauvinism would 
have been the politica] nucleus of a 
garrison State. 


Her policy towards the Soviet 
Union could easily be explained in 
simple real politik terms: we and 
the Soviets against Pakistan and the 
US. But there is a curious episode 
in Indo-Soviet relations which must 
be mentioned here. On June 21, 
1983 Yogendra Sharma, a CPI 
member known to be a supporter 
of Indira Gandhi, carried a letter 
by Indira Gandhi to the Soviet 
leader Andropov.5 The full con- 
tents of the letter have been kept a 
closely guarded secret but it is said 
that in it Indira Gandhi invited 
Soviet support to fight the Right 
and the Left which she said had 
joined hands to fight her 'progres- 
sive policies’. 


Why did she invite Soviet inter- 
vention in our domestic politics? 
Did she feel she was domestically 
weak and needed Soviet support? 
Or did her old fear of being physi- 
cally eliminated by the US аррга- 
vate to the point where she felt that 
a gesture of Soviet support would 
comfort her psychologically? The 
episode reveals one thing clearly; 
belief that the Soviets would stand 
by her in her hour of need. This 
belief must have been an important 
element in her policy towards the 
Soviet Union. 


К... Gandhi seems free of the 
angularities of his mother. He is 
quintessentially a good guy: kind, 
considerate, decent, polite, cheerful, 
thoughtful and all other qualities 
that would make him an idea execu- 
tive in a well-run firm. But the 
ship of State he has inherited from 
his mother can barely stay afloat. 
Sympathy and charisma which 
brought to him power will wane. 
His leadership is as personalized as 
was his mother’s. And when his 
leadership runs into serious troub- 
les at home he too will be tempted 
to make use of foreign policy to 
justify his authoritarianism at home. 
He can turn a new leaf in our 
foreign relations by first strengthen- 
ing the democratic order at home. 


6. See Inder Malhotra's analysis of the 
epr age in Times of India, 29 September 
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| The state and human rights 


SOLI 


J. 


SORABJEE 


ONE of the striking features of post 
independent India is the remarkable 
growth of human rights jurispru- 
dence. Human rights are no longer 
airy abstractions; they constitute 
binding legal obligations which 
afford enforceable remedies for their 
violations. 


This development has to be 
viewed in the context of India's 
peculiar problems' and the massive 
denial of human rights occurring in 
Indian society, as also the constitu- 
tional and legal framework in India 
for dealing with these situations. 


Violations of human rights take 
place at different levels and in diffe- 
rent spheres, and by diverse persons 
and agencies. Experience has shown 
that the most extensive and persis- 
tent violations of human rights are 
committed by the State and its 
myriad minions. 


In the field of civil and political 
rights the freedoms most under 
attack, and therefore in need of 
utmost protection, are life and 
liberty and freedom of speech and 
expression. Governments usually 
come out with ‘compelling’ reasons 


why the critic has to be muzzled, 
and to be imprisoned, if-he persists 
in ‘anti-government’ utterances and 
activities, 


: Deprivation of rights of minorities 
is another sphere of violation of 
human rights. And by minorities is 
meant any non-dominant group in 


society, which on account of its 


distinctive characteristics of race, 
religion, language, sex or culture 
and traditions, is subjected to disa- 
bilities and discrimiríatory practices. 
The güarantee of equality and equal 
treatment and their vigorous imple- 
mentation are vital for the protection 
of the rights of minorities. So also 
arethe guarantees of freedom of 
religion and the rights of minorities 
to establish and administer educa- 
tional institutions of their choice. 


These twin fundamental rights 


have always been of great concern ` 


to minority communities in India. 
Their demand in the Constituent 
Assembly for separate electorates 
was given up because of their belief 
that in the measure that these 
fundamental rights are protected 
and enforced by the Supreme Court, 
the need for political safeguards 


ч 


would not arise. The plight and 
problems of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes who have 
suffered indignities and injustices for 
centuries, necessitate special provi- 
sions for protective or compensatory 
discrimination in order to enable 
them to reach a level after which 
they can compete with others on 
terms of real equality. 


Exploitation of the poor and the 
downtrodden, the vast majority of 
whom are denied the right to live 
with human dignity and all that 
goes with it, constitutes another vast 
area of human rights violations. 
Poverty and destitution are destruc- 
tive of human dignity and human 
rights. 


O. leaders in view of their bitter 
experience of the Rowlatt Act and 
a host of other repressive measures 
imposed by the ruling colonial 
power were determined that in- 
dependent India should have a 
guaranteed bill of rights enforce- 
able against thé government of the 
day. No wonder the subject of 
fundamental rights was debated for 
thirty-eight days in the Constituent 
-Assembly before it adopted a fairly 
comprehensive array of basic human 
rights covering a wide spectrum 
enforceable by an independent judi- 
-ciary having the power of judicial 
review. Several members exuberant- 
ly welcomed the chapter on funda- 
mental rights, describing them as 
‘the inherent rights of man, rights 
without which life is not worth 
living.’ 


The irony is that in the very chap- 
ter on fundamental rights provisions 
for preventive detention laws have 
been incorporated by article 22. 
What is the reason for this patent 
incongruity? The ubiquitous spectre 
of national security. 


In the course of Constituent 
Assembly debates Mahavir Tyagi’s 
warning that provisions relating to 
‘preventive detention would change 
the chapter on fundamental rights 
into a penal code worse than the 
Defence of India Rules of the old 
government was unheeded, and the 
plea of Alladi and others that pre- 
. ventive detention was a necessary 
. evil in view of the dangers threaten- 
“ing the country prevailed. Under 


the chapter dealing with the emer- 
gency provisions in our Consti- 
tution the same ‘inherent rights of 
man without which life is not worth 
living’, can be suspended by a 
stroke of the pen upon the pro- 
clamation of an emergency. Why 
did the Founding Fathers not heed 
the admonition of Н.У. Kamath 
that by this one chapter ‘we are 
seeking to lay the foundation of a 
totalitarian state? Again, we hear 
the familiar refrain of national secu- 
rity, behold apparitions of ‘threats 
of war and undeclared wars’, ‘inter- 
necine disturbances’, ‘times which 
may perhaps prove critical to our 
infant democracy’ and ‘people in 
this land who are determined to 
undermine the Constitution and the 
State.’ 


Thus obsession with national 
security became a part of our 


national psyche. Preventive deten- 


tion laws became a permanent part 
of our statute book since the advent 
of the Constitution with change of 
a nomenclature. The Preventive 
Detention Act was replaced by the 
notorious MISA (Maintenance of 
Internal Security Act) and today it 
is NSA (National Security Act) 


under which a person can be de-. 


tained without trial on sheer sus- 
picion based on the subjective satis- 
faction of the detaining authority. 
And for good measure there is 
COFEPOSA [Conservation of For- 


-eign Exchange and Prevention of 
:Smuggling Act] to detain without 


trial smugglers and foreign exchange 
racketeers. 


i bogey of national security 
has been invoked to justify. legis- 
lation and measures which trample 
upon basic humanrights and seve- 
rely curtail civil liberties. For 
example, the Disturbed Areas Act 
of Andhra Pradesh; the Armed 
Forces (Assam and, Manipur) 
Special Powers Act, 1958 and the 
Armed Forces (Punjab and Chandi- 


.garh) Special Powers Act. The most 


draconian piece of legisletion, The 


Terrorists Affected Areas [Special 


Courts] Act, 1984 was passed in 
July 1984 with the professed object 
of providing speedy trial. It sus- 


‘pended important legal safeguards 


normally applicable during trials. 
Under the Act, trials were to be 
held in camera, the burden of proof 


was shifted to ths accused upon 
certain minimal findings and appeals 
lay only to the Supreme Court 
within a reduced thirty day period. 


Preventive detention laws in prac- 
tice are misapplied and misused as 
punitive measures in ordinary cases 
rather than resorted to as preven- 
tive measures in exceptional cases. 
Trade union leacers and tribals 


- agitating for better wages and living 


conditions, students critical of 
official policy, opposition party 
leaders, and occasicnally journalists, 
whose barbs the authorities could 
not bear, have been arbitrarily 
detained without trial, Courts have 
generally been protective of the 
detenus rights. Detention orders 
have been struck down because of 
non-compliance with the strict 
letter of the law and what might 
appear to be a technicality. The 
judicial rationale :s that preventive 
detention is a sericus encroachment 
on personal liberty and Courts must 
ensure that this power is exercised 
strictly in accordance with the 
requirements of :he Constitution 
and the law. 


| Eom jedicial protection 
of late has been less forthright and 
vigorous, especiallv in cases where 
considerations of rational security 
or terrorist actiyities are played up 
by thé government in their affida- 
vits and arguments in court. In 


-some cases judicial review has yield- 


ed to ignominous judicial retreat. 
A classic illustration is the disas- 
trous judgement of the Supreme 
Court in the habeas corpus cases 
during the Emergency, in which the 
Court rüled that a detenu could not 
be granted any reL'ef even if it was 
proved that the order of detention 
was malafide. Judges have not been 
able to altogether exorcise the ghost 
of national security. 


The judiciary in Pakistan, before 
it was divested of the power of 
judicial review, Cisplayed remark- 
able courage and independence and 
did not hesitate to strike down 
Martial Law provisions. In the 
field of preventive detention courts 
in Pakistan undeterred by the doc- 
trine of subjective satisfaction of 
the detaining authority have gone 
into the merits of detention orders 
and released deterus in appropriate 
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En 
. In addition 
‘range of.basic human rights, there 


cases where the detention could not 
be justified both on facts and law. 


Courts in India have evinced deep: 


attachment to freedom of speech and 
-exression and freedom of the press 
“and. reacted to its violation with 
“great.” "alacrity, Laws’ imposing 
restraints on the number of pages, on 
circulation 'and on advertisements 


have been struck down, às also laws . 
to reduce 


requiring newspapers 
their size. The right of dissent has 
been fully recognised: 


Е T. most virulent attack on 
freedom of the press took place 
zfollowing the proclamation 
‘Emergency issued on 29 June 1975. 
„Ву a Censorship Order of the same 
date stringent pre-censorship was 
imposed. The censor’s scissors were 
applied arbitrarily and in a few 
cases the decisions bordered on the 
' farcical. -Anything that smacked of 
criticism of governmental measures 
ог actions was almost: invariably 
banned, even. if the criticism was 
sober and moderate. 


` Fortunately Judges of the: State 
,High Courts valiantly, rose to the 
“occasion, and struck down the 
- áctión, ‘of the Censor in more than 
‘one case despite threats of, their 
‘transfer from one State to another 
сапа their possible supersession. 


. The confidence reposed by the 
‘minorities in’ the guardianship of 
fundamental rights by the Supreme 
‘Court has, by and large, been vindi- 
“cated: Several onslaughts sought to 
pe "made "by. governmental authori- 
“ties, où the autonomy of educa- 
“tional institutions run by minori- 
‘ties have been foiled by the 
"Süpreme Court, though there have 
"been aberrations like its. judgement 
‘inthe’ Aligarh "Muslim University 
Case and particularly, its judge- 
ment in the case of.Rev. Stanislaus 
-in which the Court’ ruled that 
~propogation, of religion does, not 
comprehend the right to convert 
another person: to one’s own 
religion. - 


to expanding the 


“has also been an expansion of the 


"categories ' ‘of persons and bodies: 


"against whom: fundamental fights 
“Can be claimed, According to the 


of ^ 


present ETA of the Supreme 


‚ Court fundamental rights can be 


enforced not merely ‘against Parlia- 
ment and State legislatures апа ex- 
ecutive governments and local 
authorities but also against statu- 
tory corporations and statutory 
bodies such. as. insurance corpora- 
tions, nationalised banks, airline 
corporations, electricity boards and 
also educational institutions whose 
composition and administration are 
predominantly ‘controlled ‘by the: 
State. - 


These 'and other multitudinous 
agencies and corporations set up by 
the State have become the biggest 
employers in. the country in the 
organised sector.. The salutary con- 
sequence of these judicial pro- 
nouncements is that fundamental 
rights can be enforced against them, 
particularly in respect of diverse dis- 
criminatory practices in the field of 
employment. Otherwise these cor- 
porations could well become cita- 
dels of patronage and arbitrary 
action. 


: T greatest contribution of the 


Supreme Court of India to the 
enforcement of human rights has 
been the easy access to justice it has 
provided by revolutionising the-con- 
cept of locus standi and developing 
affirmative remedies. The Court has 


repeatedly ruled that. where judicial" 


redress is sought of a legal injury or. 
‘a legal wrong suffered by a person 


ога ‚ class of persons, who"by reason 
‘of poverty, disability or their social- 


ly or economically disadvantaged 
position are unable to approach the 
Court, any member of the public, 
acting bonafide can maintain an 


action for judicial redress. This has 
-been done even by addressing a 


letter drawing the Court’s attention 
to violation: of human rights and 
the Court has taken action upon it. 


^ Азса result some basic human 
rights of vast sections of our people 
have been translated into living real- 
ities despite their poverty and ignor- 
ance. The Supreme Court has dis- 
played extraordinary judicial crea- 
tivity in its interpretation of. article 
21 which guarantees.life and liberty. 


Asa consequence numerous under- | 
- trial prisoners -languishing in jails 


without trial for periods: longer than 


‘the maximum term forwhich they 


could have been sentenced if con- 
victed, were released, the victims of. 
the Bhagalpur blindings were ade- 
quately compensated; persons treat- 
ed like serfs and held in bonded 
labour have been freed and rehabi- ' 
litated under schemes framed by the 
Court; and the miserable inmates of 
asylums and protective homes treat: 
ed like human beings possessing 


: dignity. 


Y Court has also started prob- 
` ing 


into. cases of fake police 
encounters which in reality are cold 


- blooded murders by the police of 


Naxalites and other so-called anti- 
national elements. The Supreme. 


Court in a case dealing with exploi- 


tation of labour and deprivation of 
basic amenities to them by ` govern: 
mental and public secfor agencies 
pronounced that the right to life 
did not mean mere physical exis- 
tence but ensured the right to live 
with human dignity ‘free from 
exploitation’ and must include рго- 
tection of the health and strength 


. of workers, теп and women, and 


of the tender age of children against 
abuse. m 


The press "has played an impor 
tant role i inthe protection of human 
rights in India. Indeed the occasions 
for judicial pronouncements which 
have contributed. to the develop- 
ment of meaningful human rights 
jurisprudence, were reports by’ 
journalists. highlighting violation of 
human rights. Fortunately in India, 
except in the field of contempt law, 
we do not have. the love-hate rela- 
tionship between the media and the 
Courts which опе comes across in 
the United Statés. The press and 
the Court have acted in concert in- 
the protection of human rights. 
The non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) have alsó played a signi- 
ficant part in advancing ` human 
rights. Reputed organisations like 
the People's Union of Democratic 


: Rights (PUDR) and People's Union . 
of Civil Liberties (PUCL) and other' 


women's organisations have often 
approached Courfs for redressal of 
human rights violations. ` 


UK іѕ a sad fact of history that | 
protection of human rights cannot 
be left to governments, either demo- 


'cratically elected ог. dictatorially 
imposed. The Indian репе 


shows that it is the tardiness of 
legislatures and the callous inertia 
of the executive branch which has 
provided a proper occasion for 
judicial activism. The judiciary can 
neither prevaricate nor procrasti- 
nate. It must respond if funda- 
mental rights are to have any mean- 
ing for the needy and the oppres- 
sed. In India the judiciary has res- 
ponded wholeheartedly. 


у the human rights of millions 
are matters too important to be 
entrusted to any single institution. 
It would be unrealistic, indeed un- 
fair, to expect the judiciary to pro- 
vide panacea for all our ills. For the 
success of human rights movements 
and programmes the driving force 
and momentum must spring from a 
variety of sources: human rights 
activists in the field, NGOs, acade- 
mics, journalists, lawyers, judges, 
and also — a rare phenomenon — 
the enlightened and sensitive 
bureaucrat, provided all of them 
can operate in a free and open 
society, based on basic democratic 
principles. If free debate and dis- 
cussion are not permitted and dis- 
sent is coercively curbed by govern- 
ments of certain countries it is 
futile to expect them to adopt the 
same standards and methods for 
the protection of human rights. It 
is unrealistic to expect emulation of 
the Indian example, in the judicial 
field, by countries which do not 
have or respect an independent 
judiciary with effective power of 
judicial review, but where justice is 
dispensed by military courts apply- 
ing summary procedures without 
any right of appeal. 


No doubt the European Conven- 
tion is a great achievement and the 
human rights jurisprudence evolved 
by the European Commission and 
the European Court at Strasbourg is 
a remarkable feat. We also have the 
model of the American Convention. 
The temptation to advocate similar 
mechanisms for SAARC is seduc- 
tive. But as things stand at present 
it is unrealistic and impracticable. 
Remember that the success of the 
EEC is largely due to the fact that 
its members have political systems, 
and institutions which have in com- 
mon certain essential democratic 
tenets and traditions. Moreover they 
share common security interests, 


being members of the NATO. 
Again, there are no vast disparities 
in size, resources and population 
as in the case of the SAARC coun- 
tries. : 


The differences in ideologies and 
political institutions of some of the 
SAARC countries are vast and 
fundamental. In India, — a socia- 
list, secular, democratic republic — 
stoning of persons to death or 
amputation as a measure of punish- 
ment as also proscription of religious 
groups solely on account of their 
religious doctrines being at variance 
with those of the ruling party would 
not only be unconstitutional but 
unacceptable, whereas in a theocra- 
tic state such acts would be deemed 
perfectly legitimate and indeed 
righteous and religious. 


Under an ordinance recently pro- 
mulgated in Pakistan the Penal 
Code has been amended whereby 
the Ahmedias are banned from call- 
ing themselves Muslims, using 
Muslim practices in worship and 
‘preaching or propagating their 
faith’. In Hindu Nepal change of 
religion by a person is prohibited by 
its Constitution and made an 
offence. Such situations would be 
intolerable in secular India, or in 
any democratic country which res- 
pects freedom of religion and restricts 
that right only on limited grounds 
like public order, morality and 
health. : 


I, will not be feasible for a theo- 
cratic State, or States with mere 
trappings of democracy whose 
national courts do not have the 
power of judicial review to accept 
the jurisdiction of a regional body 
for testing the validity of their laws 
and actions from the point of view 
of human rights violations. For that 
matter, is India prepared to submit 


‘to the judgement of a supra regional 


court or tribunal which has the 
power to test its Jaws and actions 
on the touchstone of the rights and 
freedoms guaranteed in a regional 
convention? Are we prepared to 
accept a situation which confronted 
Great Britain when the European 
Court held in the famous Sunday 
Times case that preventing the publi- 
cation of an article in the Sunday 
Times concerning thalidomide 
children constituted a violation of 


Article 10 of the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights? 


We must face the fact that unless 
there is a broad acceptance of cer- 
tain basic principles and sharing of 
common values a regional body to 
monitor observation of human 
rights in SAARC countries will be 
doomed from the start and will be 
an exercise in futility. 


| ee it would be worthwhile 
to concentrate on areas where co- 
operation between countries of the 
region could alleviate the sufferings 
and restore the rights of sizable 
groups of people, the rights of the 
minorities. For example the Biharis 
in Bangladesh, a quarter of a 
million of whom are in camps 
around Dacca and another 278,000 
in the North. Pakistan will not 
accept them. India is reluctant to 
receive them and they seem to bave 
no place in Bangla Desh. It is said 
that a majority of them want to go 
to Pakistan. Others would stay in 
Bangla Desh if assured of their 
basic human rights and are guaran- 
teed protection. The intractable 
problem of stateless Tamils can be 
made easier of solution with regio- 
nal co-operation. Greater regional 
co-operation could lead to speeding 
up of the process of resolving these 
problems and would be certainly 
helpful in the field of minority 
rights, which are but an aspect of 
human rights. 


Many human rights violations 
take place on account of poverty. 
Regional co-operation between 
SAARC members in the economic 
field can increase the pace of deve- 
lopment and could lead to improve- 
ment in economic and social 
conditions and help in relieving 
deprivation of human rights. 


Above all our efforts should be 
directed to consolidating the human 
rights movements and jurisprudence 
in our country and in ensuring that 
the judiciary which has of late been 
taking human suffering seriously 
does not falter with changes in 
judicial personnel but continues on 
its onward march. India can pro- 
vide an example worthy of emula- 
tion depending on the strength and 
success of its own human rights 
performance. 
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THE political map of South Asia ^ 


dates from the end of World War IT. 
In spite of changes of frontiers, 
massive transfer of populations, and 
disappearance of old entities and 
appearance of new States, nothing 
basic has altered in nearly four 
decades. In the post-colonial period, 
South Asia has ceased to be a clos- 
ed area of British dominion; it has 
become an open area where several 
major world powers and emerging 
Asian powers compete with each 
other for influence. The vision of an 


. Asia regulated by its own common- 


alities predates the independence of 
these new States. It has inspired and 


frustrated Asian statesmen. Several 


Asian countries have, singly of joint- 
ly, on their own initiative or at the 
behest of others, tried in the past to 
reach towards Asian unity. 


Although always couched in safe 
topics like cultural and economic 
unity, these initiatives were aborted 
at proposal or conference stage be- 
cause they were rocked by cold war 
politics, clash of emotional national- 
ism and other organic weaknesses. 
Such hubris springs from the fact 
that they are physically embedded in 
the area and share common colonial 


experience, and their cynicism 
springs from the fact that they feed 
on each other's fears. 


In spite of the presence of all 
these features, and in a much more 
virulent form, we have been hearing 
the dribble of peas in a drum for 
more than five years. Capriciously 
it subsides and capriciously it re- 
sumes, without for an instant dis- 
tracting our attention from the war 
drums which the political managers 
of South Asia are so fond of beat- 
ing toa crescendo. Yet, the South 
Asian States have got their first re- 
giónal charter and they have given 
themselves their first regional insti- 
tution — SAARC. 


SAARC’ has been greeted with. 
festal seriousness by concerned 
foreign offices. No dramatic unity 
has been achieved and none serious- 
ly aimed at. Notwithstanding the 
noises made by official media, India 
has entered the association like a 
martyr to rheumatism, but its 
foreign policy soubrettes and gurus 
have started dreaming of a vague 
paradise — .a dream society of 
peace, prosperity and humane deve- 


lopment. Their critics question such 
romanticism and ask: why SAARC? 
Their own answer is: why not? 


The critics may point out the 
weakness of the theoretical assump- 
tions of the fervent and the per-- 
vasive ideology of fear which is the 
appalling reality of South Asia; the 
fervent are not easily dissuaded. 
They have been rooting for regional 
cooperation over years; now that they 
have got it they cannot but revel in 
it. They unquestioningly accept the 
cult of functional utility as the like- 
liest order to manage the confusion 
of plurality in the region. 


Their intellectual laziness and 
fixation is reinforced by the lumin- 
ous example of EEC and the puta- 
tive success of ASEAN. Little do 
they: realize that like a brain when 
starved of blood, produces halluci- 
nations, a regional arrangement 
when starved of popular support can 
only produce delusions of grandeur. 
The tentative itinerary of SAARC, 
from provisional values of regional- 
ity to ultimate values of a regional 
order, may end up in a journey to 
nowhere. 


B. that as it may, we may ask: 
how has SAARC come about? Is this 
a grand masquerade? Has it more 
facade than reality? Having come 
about, what does it propose to do? 
Where is it heading? SAARC has 
come about due to an agonising re- 
appraisal by most of its members of 
their past experiences of dealing 
with each other and with the out- 
side world. Zia-ur-Rahman, the Pre- 
sident of Bangladesh in the late 
seventies, perhaps stumbled upon 
the idea that the centrality of India 
and the disparities in endowments 
of India and the rest. of South Asia 
are there to stay, while the quasi- 
permanent nature of India-Pakistan 
rivalry has trapped the mini and 
micro-mini States of the region in a 
ghetto-like situation. 


Further, on their own, neither 
India nor Pakistan showed any 
inclination to look at the problems 
of South Asia in a regional perspec- 
tive. Ignoring them was out of the 
question, but so was joining with 
either of the two South Asian rivals. 
The alternative was to induce India 
and Pakistan in a regional arrange- 


ment. The idea was that perhaps not 
only would the smaller States of the 
region gain from the emerging re- 
gionality but they might gain some 
leverage in settling bilateral issues 
(mainly outstanding between India 
and them), even though the settle- 
ment might be outside the regional 
forum. Indeed, Bangladesh's pro- 
posal was enthusiastically received 
by Nepal and Sri Lanka and 
warmly supported by Bhutan and 
the Maldives, while India and Pak- 
istan approached the idea gingerly. 
Of course, they could not object 
politically to the ideal underlying it 
which they themselves had officially 
espoused. 


Ue the early eighties, regional 
cooperation in South Asia was seen 
as most probable but least possible. 
SAARC was in gestation for more 
than ‘five years. Even before the idea 
of ‘institutional arrangement’ was 
mooted in May 1980 by President 
Zia-ur-Rahman, it was, as his 
Foreign Minister reports, preceded 
by behind the scenes quiet and per- 
severing efforts and ‘informed by 
the reactions of the nations in the 
region’. Bangladesh’s proposal was 
in line with the objectives of the 
UN concept of TCDC (Technical 
Cooperation among Developing 
Countries) and cultural coopera- 
tion to which no South Asian coun- 
try could object, at least in princi- 


ple. - 


Over a period of years, the regio- 
nal consciousness was so blurred, 
the smaller States of the region were 
so overawed by the economic and 
military power of India, the fear 
psychosis so heightened by the 
regional arms race with nuclear 
overtones, and the sense of vulnera- 
bility so acute with Soviets in Afgha- 
nistan and increasing US-Soviet 
competition in the Indian Ocean, 
that the pursuit of regional coope- 
ration, free from anything contro- 
versial, was worth trying. - 


However, the international politi- 


cal situation of South Asian 
countries cannot provide adequate 
explanation, for SAARC has also 
been helped by the tacit acceptance 
of the major powers with high 
stakes in the area. At least they 
have not shown any hostility to the 
ideas — the Soviet Union perhaps 


in the hope that India would not 
compromise its interests in the 
area; the US in the knowledge that 
new forms are unlikely to alter tLe 
basic facts of South Asia; ard 
China, for whatever reasons, beirg 
more open to settle its border d.s- 
pute with India and less interest: d 
in exacerbating regional tensions. 


F. India and Pakistan, їл" 
reserved participation first in tle 
South Asian Regional Cooperaticn 
(SARC) process and then п 
SAARC has been the result of 
second thoughts. Neither of them 
were stuck in their classical rig d 
poses. India was no longer dogmatic 
about its earlier insistence on puri y 
of non-alignment and Pakistan, naw 
a frontline State facing the Soviet 
Union, was forced to reconsider the 
strategic wholeness of the region. 
India, particularly, may have felt 
that regional problems were tyirg 
it down to the region and therefo e 
relative peace in the region coud 
allow it to play the role ofa middie 
power to which it was entitled. 


Similarly, the smaller States we-e 
keen to evolve a regional arrangz- 
ment that was based on respect fur 
individual sovereignties, interloc.:- 
ing of interests and, at the same 
time, broad enough to allow tie 
diversities to flourish. Their hope 
was, and i3, that India and Pakisten 
would find it difficult to flout ther 
commitments made to the group 
and would also find it difficult ~o 
exacerbate regional tensions again t 
the wishes of other members. 


Additionally, certain vital complz- 
mentarities of the various economi :s 
were discovered as a result of tke 
exploratory reports of the technical 
committees, particularly in the area 
of joint exploration of hydel ard 
hydro-electricity potential. Logisti- 
cal advantages of intra-regional 
trade, the advantages of coordina.- 
ing (not linking) network servic: s 
such as transportation, shippinz, 
telecommunications and metereo- 
logy, and sharing of experiences 
and expertise in such areas as гиг. 1 
and agricultural development ard 
science and technology, persuade 
the members about the utility cf 
cooperation. Also, aware of the lo v 
level of South Asian consciousne s 
among the mass of the people, they 
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sought to encourage interactions at 
the popular level through exchanges 
in such areas аз sports, arts and 
culture. 


The working paper submitted by: 


Bangladesh in November 1980 trig- 
gered’ off a number of Foreign Sec- 
' retary leve] meetings held in several 
South Asian capitals in turn, begin- 
ning in April 1981. At the very first 
meeting it was agreed that future 
decisions would be made on the 


of the foreign ministers. As of now 
these three documents read like 


. a political manifesto, a statement of 


/ 


basis of unanimity and that conten- . 


.tious. bilateral issues would be 
outside the purview of SAARC 
processes. The meeting identified 
several areas of likely cooperation 
and decided to set up several study 
groups to identify specific projects 
within those areas, to undertake 
feasibility studies of such joint 
ventures and to make recommenda- 
tions accordingly. These areas have 
continued to grow as more and 
more reports of exploratory work 
poured in. 


A es with the reports of these 
study groups and the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Foreign 
Secretaries, the Foreign Ministers of 
South Asia met for the first time in 
August 1983. They met at what was 
considered a crisis period (a situa- 
tion that has characterised South 
Asia since the beginning of the 
eighties), but it did not affect the 
decisions they took. Their delibera- 
tions led to an agreement on an 
Integrated Programme of Regional 
Cooperation which was appended 
to their Joint Declaration. 1983 and 
1984 were particularly bad years for 
‚ South Asian States in their bilateral 
dealings. The whole subcontinent 
seemed to be gripped in 'a fear 
‘psychosis — Pakistan vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union and India, India vis- 
a-vis Pakistan, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh vis-a-vis India. It must 
be said to the credit of SAARC 
processes that bilateral tensions 
were not allowed to cast their spell 
on them. 


By the middle of 1985, however, 
the South Asian environment had 
somewhat eased. And, the Dhaka 
summit late that year exceeded all 
"expectations; it led to the adoption 


'is good for ,promoting 


of the charter of SAARC, a Joint . 


Statement of the summiteers and 
endorsement of the joint declaration 


intentions.: How much of it will be 
translated into action is too early to 
predict. MP 


The institutional arrangements 
that emerge from these documents 
are as follows: one summit meeting 
each  yéar, meeting of Foreign 


Ministers twice a year, meeting of . 
„the Standing Committee (of Foreign 


Secretaries) at least twice a year and 
even more frequently, if needed, in 
addition to ten technical commit- 
tees which have to meet as often as 


required. These arrangements also- 


stipulate a permanent secretariat, 
the details of which (e.g., location, 
structures, functions, funding etc.) 
are likely to be worked out during 
1986. The Dhaka Summit also 
recommended meetings of the 
Finance and Planning Ministers of 
thé region, as and when required. 


What could all such high level 
meetings lead to? According to the 
fervent, these meetings were likely 
to achieve four things. One, SAARC 
would be taken more seriously 
because it would be more: visible. 


Two, the leaders would be forced. 


to produce results so as: not to invite 
ridicule on themselves. Three, its 
effect would percolate down to the 
people's level. Four, 
increase regional economic inter- 
actions, and  optimise comple- 
mentaries for meaningful economic 
cooperation. 


Ө, optimism may not be naive 
but is based more on hopes and 
symbols. The pursuit of national int- 
erests, narrowly conceived, and the 
proverbial lack of political will may 
severely inhibit the growth of 
regionality. Schopenhauer once 
said: ‘The willis the strong blind 
man who carries on his shoulder 
the lame man who can see’. In 
South Asia, a reverse similitude 
seems to be more appropriate. The 
South Asian leaders are not so 
much deaf and blind to the world 
outside as to the world inside. What 
regional 
cooperation may not be good for 
staying in office. 


Have the States of South Asia 
(most of whose ruling elites are 


it would ` 


alienated from democratic and 
egalitarian processes) begun to 
perceive their interests in broader 
terms? And, have they developed 
sufficient political will? At the time 
ofthe Dhaka summit, the media 
wanted us to believe that the answer 


"was in the affirmative. None of the 


participating States were rushed: 
into SAARC. They had spént more. 
than five years in making up their 
minds, to consider the concordance . 
between their national interests and 
regional interests and to strengthen 
their political resolve. 


D scs at Dhaka ` were 


reported to have generated 'equit- 
able climate’ and dispelled *mis- 
placed and unjustified suspicions’. 
The summiteers expected - high 
returns from economic cooperation 
in the short run and perhaps poli- 
tical returns in long term perspec- 
tive. Now, the exchange of goods 
and expertise is a good thing but 
by itself neither sufficient to pro- 
duce regional commonalities nor 
enough to create an environment 
for peace and security in the region. 


In fact, experience from most ' 
other regions suggests that tbe 
former hardly ever leads to the 
latter. But the reverse is true: ten- 


.Sion and crisis situations on the 


latter dimensions quickly dampens 


. the more routine and ‘softer’ aspects 


of cooperation. If the post-Dhaka `. 
experience is any indication, there 
is little basis for euphoria. There is 
less talk of cooperation and more 
of crisis which SAARC embodies. 


In the intra-regional sphere, over 
a periód of years, the States of 
South Asia have taken their pick 
from three policy options, either 
concurrently or singly, orin con- 
junction with other initiatives. 
These alternatives are? limiting the 
penetration of major powers in the 
region by persuasion or through 
hard-headed diplomacy, as the need 
may be; reinforcing the inclusive 
character of the region by accom- 
modating the interests of neigh-: 
bours; and, in search of security 
and a regional balance of power, 
using the support of major powers 
to reinforce State capabilities to 
counter regional rivals. India has 
concurrently pursued all the three 
alternatives, while others have 


t 


basically relied on the last two 


Options. 


The main point is that the same 
forces which led to the creation of 
South Asian States and on which 
their claims to statehood are based 
have also weakened and divided 
them within and without. South 
Asian States are nations in the mak- 
ing. This is a cliche but needs 
reiteration. They seek to weld their 
respective citizenry (as а rule, 
diverse in character) into cohesive 
wholes and provide them with an 
identity on the basis of certain 
commonalities. The commonalities 
are there but they cut across State 
boundaries. These States were 
created out of several plural com- 
munities; parts of which had lived 
for long under lighter suzerainty of 
the central powers. Having known 
much fewer constraints on their 
movement and way of life, they 
resist the penetration of the newly 
formed States from the outside as it 
were, The States seein such resis- 
tance of the isolates an abridgement 
of their statehood. 


Í, the name of development and 
modernisation, the South Asian 
States have sought to mobilize the 
pre-industrial people of the core 
areas, and they have used the same 
justification to integrate the new 
peripheries and ‘colonies’, and then 
attempted to impose homogenising 
structures of the ‘State and inter- 
national commerce. Such attempts 
‚ тау be necessary to build the so- 
called ‘hard State’ and to strengthen 
growing global dependencies, with 
ready endorsement available from 
dominant and status quo forces 
abroad, but both these drives have 
already resulted in the massive abuse 
of human rights, exacerbated 
internal divisions and disparities and 
gnawed away the foundations of 
statehood. 


The isolates have only one form 
of protest left for protecting their 
autonomy and protecting themselves 
from the terror of the State — 
counter terrorism and meaningless 
violence. The creation of Bangla- 
desh, the ethnic explosion in Sri 
Lanka, the ethnic and religious 
troubles in India and the internal 
regional and local upsurges in all 
these States are examples of the 


price these States have paid for 


forcing the homogenization of their 
societies. : 


I, the external domain, the 
foreign policies of South Asian 
States are not independent of domes- 
tic politics, but the relationship is 
perverse. Normally, their foreign 
policies do not reflect domestic 
politics, but domestic politics are 
adjusted to the demands of foreign 
policy. The ruling elites tend to 
mobilize the core (majority) through 
religious, ethnic or linguistic popul- 
ism against the peripheries (mino- 
tities), which may have powerful 
but immobilized constituencies out- 
side the State borders. They then 
seek endorsement from the core for 
their balance of power politics in 
the regional arena and for repression 
at home. The resultant instability, 
in the region and within: States, 
forces their elites to cling to rigid 
sovereignties rather than softening 
them, which is what the regional 
setting demands and which, given 
vision and foresight, could be used 
to deal with cleavages at both levels. 
Instead, perverse foreign policies 
and military buildups enhance ani- 
mosities at home. 


This is a bleak scenario, yet the 
history of the last five years presents 
a paradox: the rapid evolution of 
regional structures with ineffable 
confidence of tbe ruling elites amid 
growing  intra-State and intra- 
regional conflicts. Hardly has there 
been any debate on the feasibility 
of SAARC, its scope and structures, 
The creation of such a forum has 
evoked no response, positive or 
negative from the people at large, 
exposing the apathy of the masses 
towards the regional idea at this 
stage — the whole thing has been 
imposed from above, and is a 
government-to-government decision. 


Whatever little debate has taken 
place has been limited to a few 
editorials and foreign policy specia- 
lists. One section has been enthusias- 
tic about the SAARC and the other 
cynical. The latter not only criticise 
the objectives behind the SAARC 
but question its prospects. Their 
apprehensions are based on the 
eskewed distribution of power, the 
centrality of India and the fears of 
an imperium it arouses, continuing 
subcontinental armageddon, and the 


-invisible but powerful presence of 


superpowers in the region. On ths 
face of it, SAARC neither has the 
mandate nor the capacity to guarar- 
tee ordered and civilised coexistence, 
and the forces opposed to order and 
coexistence are much too strong 
and numerous to allow SAARC t» 
achieve its limited targets. 


The SAARC loyalists see :t 
developing into an association 
embedded in the mutuality of inte- 
rests and morality. They hope to 
weld two principles, one commercial 
and the other cosmic, into a dramati? 
unity. The cynics see it developing 
into a moribund association as thev 
look at SAARC in terms of the 
existing and potential power distr.- 
bution among narrow elites. As fcr 
the people, the main issue is what ал 
association can do when its meir- 
bers hold different and conflicting 
opinions on the kind of society they 
wish to live in. State-society rela- 
tionship is problematic, but thers 
is also the question of ensuring the 
purity of means even if there :s 
an agreement on goals. It is trus 
that no doctrinaire ideology dom - 
nates the area, but there are cour- 
tries in the region in which, despite 
aberrations and declining commi - 
ments, the struggle to maintain 
democratic institutions and roct 
them into indigenous cultural norms 
continues, while in others authori - 
arianism seeks sanction, howsoever 
tenuous, from another indigenous 
tradition, mostly clerical. 


T.. question then arises thet 
despite all the problems whica 
SAARC faces, what can it achieve 
and what can it not. Most Souta 
Asian States of SAARC are charac- 
terized by a dominance of econc- 
mics. In fact, this came about when 
it was felt that many of their econc- 
mic interests interlock and hence 
the need was to bring in pragmatisra 
in intra-regional dealings. Yet, t 
cannot be judged by EEC cr 
ASEAN standards. If it seems t5 
re-enact pragmatism of the EEC cr 
ASEAN, it is likely to fail because 
the political interests of Souta 
Asian States do not connect. f 
economic logic takes them one way, 
their political objectives lead them 
in opposite direction. 


Also, they have yet to sot 
out the redistributive dilemmzs 
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within their individual societies. 
Millions of people in SAARC 
countries have been pushed out 
of the polity and the organised 
economy or have never been 
part thereof. Mostly they are 
the rural and urban unemployed. 
They remain marginalised because 
they are unorganised. Any attempt 
at their organization is suppressed 
as it challenges the homogenizing 
philosophy of the States. SAARC 
as itis constituted will mean the 
application of supply-side econo- 
mics at regional level, from which 
the marginalised and isolates can 
hope to get little. And, what could 
be worse, it could provide services 
and functions that are of a purely 
intelligence gathering type as is, in 
fact, the case with the ASEAN 
States. | 


It is not an accident that the 
recent SAARC meeting in Delhi 
came out with a joint mandate 
against ‘terrotism’. Unless the elites 
of these States can enthuse the poor 
and the marginalised in favour of 
the SAARC process and involve 
them in the same, even its limited 
development programmes may meet 
the fate of hundreds of ‘integrated 
development’ schemes which have 
already left them out in the cold. 


], the present history of South 
Asian cooperation processes is any 
indicator of théir putative future, it 
is not at economic but at political 
leve] that SAARC could show 
results. Once having joined SAARC, 


. it is hard for any member to disent- 


angle itself from the effects of the 
regional group. Institutions have 
dynamics and a life of their own. 
Larger States cannot show them- 
selves to be insensitive to the needs 
of smaller States which are mem- 
bers of the same group. The smaller 
States deserve and receive the pati- 
ence and generosity of senior mem- 
bers in the context ОЁ collegial 
association. 


India - Sri Lanka and India- 
Bangladesh interactions in recent 
months are examples of this trend. 
High level summitary may even- 
tually become across, but it will 
have to be carried. The visibility 
factor may well spur the leaders to 
act positively towards each other 
and jointly. This, in the longer run, 


may prompt the South Asian States 
to adopt less expensive foreign and 
domestic policies. In fact, it is the 
fear of the prohibitive cost of any 
future India-Pakistan war that may 
prompt the two countries to de- 
escalate the arms racé — and in this 
they will receive popular endorse- 
ment. And building thereon, gradu- 


ally to .settle their bilateral 
problems, again with popular 
endorsement. . 


Т. may be wishful thinking, but 
it is not, inconceivable. It may well 
become a future scenario — may be 
under regimes less driven by .inse- 
cure ego rides and more.sensitive to 
the’pathetic condition of their peo- 
ples. It'is, of course, not difficult to 
conceive of much bleaker scenarios. 
The reality’ as it evolves may be 
somewhere in between. The frag- 
mented, quasi-hostile and quasi- 
cooperative policies may well lead 
to an untidy and confusing institu- 
tionalization of SAARC. SAARC 
may not outflank politics, as is 
hoped, but it may become much 
like the Organization of American 
States at best, or the Arab League 
at worst. j 


However, one thing needs to be 
remembered: there are no prece- 
dents to guide the South Asian 
States and their leadership. Right 
now they seem ever keen to evolve 
regional institutions to foster coope- 
ration, but cooperation has to grow 
not by developing institutions alone, 
important as they may be. Its 
essence has to be found in the spirit 
of belonging, shared widely, and in 
relaxed associations at several 
levels that lead away from rigidities 
inherent іп institutionalised net- 
works foisted from above. 


The so-called people-to-people 
cooperation in SAARC rhetoric at 
present means only elite-to-elite 
cooperation. The fact is that the 
people do not figure in these con- 
fabulations. And yet regional coope- 
ration will become meaningful and 
lasting only when, itiis rooted in 
peoples’ own concerns and involves 
wide-ranging people's: paricipation 
around specific tasks and endea- 
vours, Only such a broad basis'can 
'ensure peace and welfare in the 
region and contribute towards an 
equitable international order. 


VM. 


Nuclear weapons-free zone 


PRAFUL 


BIDWAI 


THE danger that South Asia will 
be catapulted into a nuclear arms 
race has never been more real than 
it is today. The pace at which India 
and Pakistan have moved to make 
that horrific possibility increasingly 
realisable must be seen as the most 
distressing feature of the evolution 
ofthe South Asian region in the 
eighties. 


There cannot be the least doubt 
thát vigorous efforts are under way 
in both countries to acquire a 
nuclear weapons capability or more 
and more weapons-grade fissile 
material and auxiliary equipment 
relevant to efficient atomic deto- 
nation. If Pakistan's success in 
setting up a uranium enrichment 
plant at Kahuta is well document- 
ed, the Indian effort to build on the 
nuclear capability demonstrated in 
the 1974 Pokharan explosion is 
equally a fact.^ After the disclosure 


1. See Josef Goldblat (ed), Non-proli- 


feration: The Why and the Wherefore 
(SIPRII Taylor & Francis, London and 
Philadelphia, 1985); Leonard S. Spector, 
The New Nuclear Nations (Carnegie 
Endowment for ‘International Peace/Vint- 
age Books, New York, 1985); P.B. Sinha 
and R.R. Subramanian, Nuclear Pakistan: 
Atomic Threat to South Asia (Vision 
Books, New Delhi, 1980); Z.A. Bhutto, 
If I Am Assassinated, (Vikas. Delhi, 1979); 
D.K. Palit and P.K.S. Namboodiri, 
Pakistan's Islamic Bomb (Vikas, Delhi, 
1979); On the Indian nuclear programme, 
see Ashok Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option: 


. May 11, 


in May that the government of 
India has been seeking Swedish 


high-speed flash X-ray camerzs, 


which can be used to study the 
behaviour of explosive devices and 
components and to perfect deto- 
nation techniques, it has become 
more difficult for Indian officials со 
pretend that such an effort is not in 
progress. 


This and India's search for hish 
purity beryllium (used as a reflector 
in neutron shields that form part of 
a nuclear implosion assembly), ker 
clandestine imports of reportecly 
unsafeguard heavy water, and tne 
vigour with which she has pursued 
reprocessing of spent fuel írcm 
power as well as research reactocs, 
leave little room for doubt that the 
country's nuclear scientists are 
embarked on a programme both to 
improve on the relatively crude 
techniques used in the Pokharan 
‘device’ and to acquire more vn- 
safeguarded plutonium which can 


Atomic Diplomacy and Decision-Making 
(Praeger, New York, 1976) Bertrend 
Goldschmidt, “India’s Nuclear Problems" 
in Strategic Digest (New Delhi) July 1983, 
р 470, Shyam Bhatia, India’s Nuclear Bo:nb 
(Vikas, Delhi, 1979); N. Seshagiri, The 
Bomb. (Vikas, Delhi, 1975); on the recent 
Indian attempt to procure flash X-ay 
cameras, see The Observer (London) 
1986; The Financial Times 
(London) May 10, 1986; also The Times of 
India (New Delhi), May 10, 1986. 
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be used to fabricate nuclear weapons. 


D espite repeated denials, Pakistan 
is widely believed to have come 
close to acquiring а significant 
amount of enriched uranium, 
although few reliable details on the 
degree of ‘enrichment achieved or 
quantities produced at Kahuta are 
as yet available. It is clear, however, 


‚ that the enriched uranium is not 


destined for use in a power reactor: 
Pakistan does not have a reactor 
using that fuel, nor even definite 
plans for building one; and the 
degree of enrichment that President 
Zia-ul-Haq has been quoted to say 
as having ‘been achieved, viz., five 
per cent, does not conform to the 
specification for the commonly 


used enriched uranium fuel in 


commercial reactors.” It is reason- 
able to assume that with up to 
1,000 gas centrifuges working,’ it 
is only a matter of time before 
Kahuta delivers the requisite 
amount — 10 to 20 kg of 90 per 


cent enriched uranium — needed 


to fabricate a bomb of the Hiro- 
shima type.” At any rate successive 
degrees of enrichment are achieved 
through an iterative process that 
keeps raising the proportion of 
fissile uranium-235 stage by stage 
beyond the 0.7 per cent level present 
in naturally occurring uranium. 


Pakistan is reported to have 
acquired sophisticated equipment 
for designing and efficiently detonat- 
ing a nuclear device and may also 
have tested the non-nuclear trigger- 
ing component of a bomb assembly.* 
Indian scientists demonstrated that 
ability 12 years ago and may now be 
engaged on a programme to perfect 
the technique. 


Pakistan is also reported to be 
experimenting with the somewhat 
edsier plutonium route (employed 
in the Nagasaki bomb and also 
followed by India in the Pokharan 
‘device’), but it is difficult to see 
how it can legally reprocess the fuel 
from its existing reactors, which 
are under safeguards, to obtain the 


2. The Observer (London), February 24, 


1984. The Christian Science Monitor, 
March 1, 1985. Spector, op. cit., pp. 118-9. 
3. Estimates reported in Goldblat (ed) 
Non-Proliferation, op. cit., pp. 310-11. 
4. ABC report cited in Spector, op. cit., 
pp. 120-1. ` 


plutonium.’ Similarly, India is 
believed to be making efforts to 
develop a uranium enrichment faci- 
lity based on the ultra-centrifuge 
process, as well as experimenting 
with laser enrichment techniques. 
But no reliable reports are available 
as of now on the degree of success 
achieved with the centrifuges; their 
number, at any rate, is believed to 
be small. The work on laser enrich- 
ment would seem to be still at a 
primitive level. 


Es evidence that programmes 

are under way іп both India and 

Pakistan for acquisition of weapon- 

grade nuclear materials, for perfect-. , 
ing detonation techniques and. pos- 

sibly - for. more efficient and mini- 

aturised designs of deliverable 

‘devices’ is thus fairly strong, .per- 

haps as strong as can be given the 

secrecy that necessarily shrouds 

nuclear’ programmes everywhere.® - 
The developing scenario is thus one 

of each nation’s nuclear programme 

expanding and spurring the other 

on and bringing both closer to the 

brink of active, perhaps overt, 

nuclear rivalry. 


The pro-bomb lobbies in both 
countries have grown stronger and 
considerably more vocal’ over, the 
recent past, particularly since early 
1981 when following the publi- 
cation by the Dutch parliament. of 
a report on the surreptitious acti- 
vities of the Pakistani nuclear 
scientist, Dr A.Q. Khan, certain 
Indian defence analysts started advo- 
cating an Indian nuclear bomb as 
the only answer to the Pakistani 
programme.’ Official policies in 
both countries have’ shifted, in 
emphasis if not in orientation, and 
now strongly favour the rejection 
of nuclear abstinence. 


Nothing illustrates this better 
than the failure of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi and President Zia-ul- 


5. On the ‘Hot Cell’ and a pilot plant at 


Rawalpindi and a full-scale 100 tonnes-a- 
year production plant at Chashma, see 
Goldblat, op. cit., p. 311. 


6. For details see Spector, Goldblat and 
World Armaments and Disarmament Year- 
books (SIPRI/Taylor & Francis, London, 
1983, 1984 and 1985). 


7. The first exposition of this view is to 
be found in K. Subrahmaniam's article in 
The Times of India of April 18, 1981. 
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Haq to make any headway on the 
question of halting or limiting the 
India-Pakistan nuclear rivalry. Even 
more significant is the agreement 
they reached last December not to 
attack each other's nuclear instal- 
lations. This agreement must be 
Seen as a secondary conflict resolution 
arrangement, not a primary one to 
‘eliminate nuclear conflict. Like ‘no 
first use’ or ‘freeze? proposals advoca- 
ted recently in the US to limit super 
power competition, it is not directed 
at positive disarmament and eradic- 
ation of atomic rivalry but has a nar- 
rower objective. It already assumes 
that it is beyond its scope to prevent 
either country from pursuing the 
search for a nuclear capability or 


‘Carrying on a fissile or materials 


acquisition programme. In some 

ways, it! represents a concession to 
the hardliners masquerading аз 
security experts’. - 


Н кане in both India and 
Pakistan are goading. their respec- 
tive governments to exercise actively 
the nuclear weapons option that 
neither State has ever closed.9 If 
they succéed, the subcontinent will 
be firmly launched on the path of nu- 
clearisation. Once so launched it will 
become increasingly difficult, if not 
actually impossible, for either coun- 
try to change course and retard the- 
pace of escalation of nuclear rivalry. 
It is a safe bet then that hysteria, 
jingoism, insane arguments about 
deterrence and strident nationalistic 
calls for more security against the 
‘nuclear threat’ will come to rule 
policy-making in New Delhi and 
Islamabad as the nuclear arms race 
gathers momentum in a South Asia 


8. A whole series of articles and news 
reports have appeared in the press, many 
of them written or inspired by or quoting 
analysts at the Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. But 
particular mention must be made of some 
others, e.g., Atal Behari Vajpayee, quoted 
in The Times of India (New Delhi) Nov. 18, 
1985; Krishna Kant quoted in The Hindu- 


` stan Times, Nov. 1, 1985; also articles by 


Krishna Kant in The Hindustan Times 
Nov. 8, 1985; Rajendra Sareen in \The 
Tribune, Nov. 4, 1985; К.С. Khanna in 
The Times of India, Oct. 29. 1985, and 
N.C. Menon in The Hindustan Times, 
Nov. 14, 1985. For-a public debate in 
Bombay between the pro-bomb viewpoints ~ 
of IDSA staffers and the anti-bomb argu- 
ments of members of GROUND-(Group 
for Nuclear Disarmament), see The Eco- 
nomic Scene (Bombay) cover story in its 
issue of October 1985. 


that becomes increasingly insecure. 
The descent into the nuclear abyss 
will have begun. . 


We may already be on the brink 
of such a disaster. Or very nearly. 
It is not yet-too late to pull back. 
But it may soon be. Is there an 
alternative to nuclearisation as a 
genuine national security response? 
Is it possible to conceive of another, 
and rational, way in which India 
can deal with the Pakistani nuclear 
programme and Pakistan with the 
Indian one, except by launching an 
even more vigorous rival pro- 
gramme itself? 


An adequate answer to the ques- 
tion can no longer be attempted in 
purely moral terms. Not because 
the moral argument against nuclear 
arms is not strong and convincing 
— indeed, there has never been a 
stronger argument against any other 
kind of weapon, warfare or techno- 
logy — but because it is liable to 
be seen by those who divorce the 
notion of insecurity from that of 
nuclear defence as being ‘one-sided’ 
or, ‘noble and well-intentioned’ but 
‘unrealistic.’ The next two sections 
argue for the perspective of a nuclear 
weapons-free zone (NWFZ) in South 
Asia. 


п. 


O. of the two central premises 
underlying the discussion that fol- 
lows is that nuclear weapons are not 
and can never be legitimate instru- 
ments of State policy. They have 
nothing to do with the advance- 
ment of genuine foreign policy inte- 
rests of a country, not even of 
national security, considerations. 
Nuclear arms are instruments of 
mass annihilation; by their very 
nature, they are offensive weapons 
whose deadly, destructiveness is 
primarily and quintessentially 
directed at indiscriminately killing 
unarmed civilians. Nuclear weapons. 
are qualitatively distinct from other 
armaments, They have no place in 
strategic defence. Nor is there any 
defence — civil, medical, ecological, 
technological or social — possible 
against them. Nuclear wars cannot 
‘be won, not even ‘limited’ ones. 


The second premise. is that it is 
just not possible to regulate nuclear 


armaments in a rational manner or 
to. limit the nuclear arms race. 


Escalation and proliferation (both | 


vertical and horizontal) are built 


into the very structure of nuclear 


rivalry. That is precisely why .the 
history of all efforts to contain the 
spread of nuclear weapons through 
negotiations among those who 
posses them has been a story of long- 
term escalation of nuclear rivalry, 
the deployment of ever-increasing 
numbers of more and more deadly 
weapons and of steady proliferation 
— punctuated by awkward, partial 
and transient successes in the 
management of the arms race that 
quickly degenerated into failures — 
a progression that has brought the 
world literally to the brink of a 
holocaust. 


Tl. it is just not possible to 
manage the nuclear aríns race. Only 
prevention can work; there are no 
cures. The only way to make the 
world more secure is to eliminate 
nuclear weapons altogether. More 
nuclear arms mean more, not less, 
insecurity; The only road to nuclear 
disarmament is-through actual, real 
dis-arming and dismantling of the 
world’s arsenals. - 


A necessary and politically impor- 
tant step in such a process is the esta- 
blishment of nuclear weapóns- -free 
zones (NWFZs) in different regions 
of the world; another is the unilate- 
ral renunciation of nuclear arms by 
some nuclear weapons States. It is 
impossible to conceive of any way 
forward towards global and complete 
nuclear disarmament except through 
transitional steps like these, which 
raise the political pressure for speci- 
fic measures to eliminate weapons 
systems and missiles by stages; and 
which reduce rivalry, build mutual 


confidence, and ultimately compel 


the super powers to make deep cuts 
in their-arsenals with a view to 
eliminating them. 


Such transitional steps in turn 
demand as a precondition powerful 
popular initiatives for peace and 
disarmament — in short, mass peace 
movements. Theseare now a reality. 
One of their principal. demands 
everywhere is the establishment of 


_NWFZs — from Poland to Portu- 


gal, in the South Pacific, in the 
Nordic countries, across East and 


West in continental Europe, in the 
Indian Ocean. The peace move- 
ments’ perspective on NWFZs must 
be distinguished from the kind of 
arrangement that has been establish- 
ed in, say, Latin America through 
the Treaty of Tlatelolco, which has 
often been cited rather disinge- 
niously by the pro-bomb lobby as 
an example, if not proof, of the 
failure and unviability of the very 
idea of an NWEZ. 


Our principal thesis here is that 
an NWFZ in South Asia, establish- 
ed through a political agreement 
which bans the development, manu- 
facture, acquisition, use, deploy- 
ment or threat of use, of nuclear 
armaments in the region, is the only 
rational and feasible solution to the 
security problems posed by the 
Indian and Pakistani nuclear poli- 
cies and programmes discussed in 
the first section, 


A South Asian nuclear free zone 
is logically the only perspective that 
is in conformity with a genuine 
concern for nuclear disarmament 
and peace and is yet the only 
arrangement that has any chance 
of enhancing security in the 
region. The alternative view, based 
on a rejection of that perspective, is 
bound to exacerbate rivalry and 
mistrust in the region, fuel a fierce 
nuclear arms race between India 
and Pakistan and lead to a rapid 
degeneration of the domestic, politi- 
cal, economic, communal and human 
rights situation in the two countries. 
It can only have extremely harmful 
consequences for the lives of the 
one billion people — most of them 
poor — who live in South Asia. 


. A South Asia NFWZ will not be 
easy to sell. But it is likely to be far 
less difficult to sell than any other 
proposal such as third party (IAEA?) 
inspection, unilateral renunciation 
(by the other side alone), no-war or 

no-first-use pact, or an agreement 
for effective huclear cooperation for 
peaceful purposes, in return for a 
commitment not to stockpile 
nuclear weapon materials or develop 
a bomb-making. capability. 


The principal advantages of the 
NWFZ are that it is a basically 
equal agreement — it acknowledges 
that it is equally bad for all the 
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parties concerned to develop, manu- 
facture, use or threaten to use 
nuclear weapons — that it imposes 
equal obligations on them not to 
pursue their nuclear options, and 
that it could be subject to appro- 
priate forms of mutual and inter- 
national verification outsidé the 
discriminatory framework of the 
NPT and JAEA. 


The idea of an NWFZ in South 
Asia is not new! it has been repea- 
tedly discussed by the U.N. General 
Assembly since the Special Session 
on Disarmament in 1978. Year after. 
year since, the U.N. has passed 


‚ resolutions in its favour. India has 


constantly opposed suck resolutions 
(along with ` Bhutan) on the ground 
that they 'detract from the pers- 
pective. for global ‘and nel aes 
disarmament! This. argument . 
specious and not only because of its 
all-or-nothing approach, which fails 
to take into account the role of 
NWFZs as positive steps towards 
and as a process in global disarma- 
mènt. Undeérlying it is ап excuse for 
leaving open fhe Indian option to 
produce ' and: deploy nuclear 
weapons against a future ‘Pakistani 
threat'.— which would itself dis- 
appear if a genuine NWEZ were to 
be set un. E 


T. fact is that Indian policy- 
makers and so-called security 
experts have never graduated. beyond 
crude theories of deterrence. The 
argument is: we do not really want 
to make nuclear weapons, but. must 
do. so in order to deter Pakistan, a 
рү that is not as ‘responsible’ as 

. However, ‘deterrence’ can be 
a арстан doctrine: not only is 
the stability achieved through deter- 
rence transitory, and not only does 
the doctriné make too many presup- 
positions about the rational beha- 
viour of others (аё the same time 
branding them as ‘jrresponsible’) 
irrespective. of specific political, mili- 
tary, economic and social circum- 
stances. It also invariably leads to, 
indeed is designed to lead to, more 
escalation, greater aggravation, 
more insecurity in future attempts 
to reach а new stable balance — an 
ever-rising spiral of rivalry, arms 
spending and in stability. 


-[ts-not ‘my intention here to 
deal with the large variety оѓ agur- 


t 


ments .that have been proffered 


against the perspective of an NWFZ 
in South Asia- from time to time by 
those who would like India to keep 
her nuclear weapons option or 
actually to exercise it." It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that the 
opponents fall into three - distinct 
categories. First and the most stri- 
dent are those (e.g, K. Subrah- 
maniam) for whom the ‘Pakistan 
factor’ is only a convenient excuse 
fcr pressing for an Indian bomb. In 
the past they have used any num- 
ber of other -excnses:, China, .super 
power rivalry, national pride etc.. 
Their basic commitment is to an 
Indian bomb in general and. irres-, 
pective of circumstances; not to 
Indian security, in the context of 
specific developments or circum», 
stances. 


l; is impossible to. argue “with 
this super-hawkish diehard tendency 
beyond a point, simply because an 
important presupposition—of - 'shar- 
ed. concern for disarmament and 
against proliferation — is absent 
from .the terrain of discussion. 
However, ultimately, their argu- 
menfs boil down to .the crassest 
theories of deterrence, or ‘credible 
postures’ and chauvinist-jingoist 
notions of India’s potential Great 
Power status — something to be 
promoted even at the cost of wor- 
shipping weapons of mass annibila- 
tion and bringing Armageddon 
closet 


' The second tendency'? consists of 
an assortment of self-styled leftists 
and Cold War Stalinists who see an 
Indian bomb as an ‘anti-imperialist’ ` 
Wéapon, a guarantee against super 
power blackmail and as a means of 
reducing national dependence on 
the Great Powers. They are parti- 


` 9. This has been competently done by 


Achin ·Уапаік in the Economic & Political 
Weekly, 30 Nov. 1985, pp. 2115-2120. 


10. Among the representatives of this 
tendency are C. Raja Mohan (IDSA) and 
N. Ram. It must be clarified, however, 
that the Communist parties in India have 


never supported the call for an Indian: 


nuclear weapons programme. Some of their 
leaders did welcome the Pokharan explo- 


‘sion, but the official positions of the CPI 


and CPM, while expressing concern about 
the Pakistani programme, have refused 
to endorse the argument/demand ‘for ап 
‘Indian bomb. Indeed the CPI has explicitly 
opposed i it in its recent statements: 


4 


cularly impressed by the relation- 
ship between the U.S. and Pakistan 
that has developed since the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan and see 
the.new U.S.-Pakistan equation and 
the $3.2 billion aid package as 
signifying the active presence 
(through a surrogate and a ‘stooge’) 
of a nuclear super power in South 
Asia and even as evidence of a U.S. 
master plan to pass on nuclear 
weapons or knowhow to Pakistan. 


. Ergo, it is justified, indeed neces- 

say, for India to make a bomb so 
as to take on “imperialism on the 
South Asian terrain. The argument 
is too weak to need much discus- 
sion, for it has no respect for the 
realities in the South Asian con- 
text which do not yet include the 
deployment of US nüclear weapons 
on Pakistani. soill or active. U.S. 
support to the Pakistani nuclear 
programme. As to the question of 
the adequacy of and. need for an 
Indian deterrent () against .the 
U.S. — assuming. it too has now 
become a South Asian power — it 
cannot even have an answer. This 
fendency is utterly cynical about 
independent peace movements and 
what they can. achieve. Tt sees essen- 
tially conservative Third - World 
governments as ‘substitutes for 
genuine mass action and resistance to 
nuclear weapons. It is equally dis- 
missive, in its own characteristically 
illiterate and slogan-mongering way, 
of the basic (generic) rationale of 
NWFZs everywhere — and hence 
in South Asia, irrespective of the 
circumstances. 


T. third tendency, probably the 


most numerous one, is marked by 


‘the belief, first, that Indian military 


supremacy in the subcontinent is a 


‘precondition for stability in the 


region and that, second, even in its 
nuclear avatar that supremacy must 
remain.! Hence India must not 
support a South Asian NWFZ 


"because that would denigrate its 
.superior position and make it 


merely one amongst equals. What- 
ever the merits of the first proposi- 
tion — its super-nationalist tilt as 
well as its rather unhelpful implica- 
tions for all the other. States in a 


~ l1. The tendency is diffuse, but. amongst 


its representatives are some BJP and 
Congress leaders and individuals Suena as 
Rajendrà sareen. 


"s 


subcontinent that has ^itnessed 
three major wars — the second is 
simply blind to the nature of 
nuclear arms as weapons of aggres- 
sion and mass extermination and 
their inherently deletericus effect on 
stability, no matter where tey are 
deployed. 


The argument. confuses nuclear 
weapons with- some notion of 
defence (with. which they are in- 
compatible) and seeks to promote 
them in the name of the larger 
national interest in South Asian 
security and stability. But if that 
stability and enhanced security 
(which presupposes a non-nuclear 
environment) in the region were the 
genuine objective, then locally there 
could be no better way of achieving 
it than through a pone Asian 
NWFZ. 


Ш 


I, the argument against an NWFZ 
in South Asia are weak and often 
outrageously dishonest, those for 
are strong, transparent and cogent. 
What is more, some roots of the 
latter can, logically, be traced back 
to India’s own nuclear policy i in the 
Nehru period. 


It bedrs repetition to state that 
during much of the Nehru epoch, 
and at least til] the China war, the 
Indian policy on nuclear weapons 
was marked by a strong commit- 
"ment to abstinence, voluntary re- 
nunciation and'active initiatives to 
“promote the cause of global dis- 
armament from a variety of fora. 


This position was sustained des- 
pite the Indian obsession with 
nuclear energy. One only has to 
browse through U.N. disarmament 
documents in the two decades 
ended 1965, or read impassioned 
appeals by Indian leaders to the 
nuclear weapons States (to stop 
testing new arms, to disarm them- 
selves, to talk peace and. not war); 
or ‘to see repeated statements in 
Parliament and in the public against 
an Indian nuclear weapons option, 
to recall that this country took a 
remarkably active and principled 
. stand against nuclear weapons, dec- 
lared them and the threat of their 
use (through deterrence) ‘a crime 
against humanity’ and, following 


the testing of the H=bomb, took a 
remarkable initiative to commission 
a study on the effects of radioactive 
fallout from weapons tests in order 
to inform the international public 
of the dangers of atmospheric test 
explosions.” . \ 


1, is true that India’s principal 
nuclear scientist, Homi J. Bhabha, 
may have been ambivalent in his 
attitude to the nuclear weapons 
option. It is possible that he differ- 
ed with Nehru and Menon: on the 
issue of renouncing it. His well- 
known radio broadcast following the 
first Chinese test (on October 24, 
1964) and his address to the Pug- 
wash conference (in January 1964) 
suggest that he was all for keeping 
the option open, for a nuclear umb- 
rella (from the two super powers) 
and possibly even for stockpiling 
enough plutonium with which to 
make bombs. However, it does 
appear that in the event, Nehru and 
Menon prevailed over Bhabha.” 


India’s official statements on the 
issue till 1964 are noteworthy for 
their lack of ambiguity. Thus before 
the U.S. assembly, ‘India stated 
that, in spite of its own progress 
in nuclear science and technology, 
4t had taken a firm decision neither 
to produce nor to acquire any 
nuclear weapons, irrespective of any 
action that any other country might 
take’ (emphasis added). > 


Or in an.interview to Leonard 
Beaton, a British journalist, in late 
1961, Nehru said: ‘How can we, 
without showing the utter insince- 


rity of what wefhave always said; go 


12. See U.N. and Disarmament 1945-1965 
(U.N. Report Pub 67.1.8, New York) 
Also Kapur op. cit., J.P. Jain, Nuclear 
India (Radiant Publishers, Delhi, 1974), 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Documents on Disarmament 1945- 
1959 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington DC, 1960). The scientific 
study edited by D. S. Kothari, on weapons 
tests is Nuclear Explosion and Their Effects 
(Government of India, _ Publications 
Divisions, Delhi, 1956). 


13. John Maddox, editor of The New 
Scientist, claims that Bhabha was ‘a tire- 
less advocate of nuclear weapons for India, 


_partly on the grounds that such a develop- 
ment was indispensable to the assurance . 


of India's non-aligned policy, but also 
because it would be a necessary means of 
keeping the strategic balance with China.' 


' Cited by R.W. Jones in Goldblat, op. cit., 


р. 119. 


Е for doing the very thing which we 


have asked other powers not to do? 


Or to take Krishna Menon: ‘Our 
effort should not be in building 
another bomb but in trying to rid 
the world of the bomb, a weapon 
of mass extermination. What power 
would we have to say that nuclear 
weapons should be banned if we 
are building one ourselves?’ 


I. is between 1964 and 1968, in 
the U.N. debates on proliferation, 
that a significant change became 
visible in the Indian position, now 
marked by an emphasis on the right 
of non-nuclear weapons states to 
explore and exploit all peaceful uses 
of nuclear physics, including peace- 
ful nuclear explosions (PNEs), its 
criticism of safeguards on civilian 
nuclear facilities, and its concern 
with the ‘special problem of security 
against nuclear attack and nuclear 
blackmail,’ related to the ‘continu- 
ing threat and menace of China.’ 


In its own nuanced way, it be- 
came increasingly clear that the 
official Indian stand had shifted 
away from nuclear abstinence to 
keeping the option open and, briefly 
under Shastri, to seeking a ‘nuclear 
shield’ or umbrella from the nuclear 
weapons States as well as deman- 
ding security guarantees from them 
as a quid pro. quo for signing the 
NPT. А 


India refused to sign the NPT for 
the ostensible (and correct) reason 
that it is a highly discriminatory 
treaty. But it is difficult to believe 
that that wasthe sole reason. It 
stands to reason — and not only in 
retrospect — that the goal of keep- 
ing its option open was also at the 
back of the Indian refusal. At any 
rate, by the mid sixties, the depart- 
ment of atomic energy (DAE) had 
already commissioned its plutonium 
plant at Trombay and begun to 


` reprocess unsafeguarded spent fuel 


from the CIRUS reséarch reactor. 


Its end-product was to give India 
Pokharan. 


Meanwhile, domestic pressure for 
an Indian bomb began to mount, 
particularly after the first Chinese 
test in October 1964. It is signi- 
ficant that the rather active pro- 
bomb lobby was then led by a 
strange political combination — the 
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71964; Oct 24, 1965, ' August 21 


RSS, the Jana Sangh and some 
other right-wingers, on the one hand, 
and socialists and so-called Cong- 
ress left-wingers, on-the other. For 
most of them, the bomb was the 
guarantee -of а strong’ India and a 
symbol of national pride. That, 
rather than specific arguments per- 
taining to security ahd regional 
balances, was the thrust. of. the 
pro-bombers case. 1^ : 


By contrast the anti-bomb argü- 
ment, itself couched in softer and 
far from fanatical terms, was funda- 
mentally an ‚economic one, mainly 
pertaining to the high costs ofa 
nuclear weapons programme which 
a poor country could not afford. It 
must be noted that a number of 
Gandhians: and some Swatantra 
leaders, most notably Rajaji, also 
put forward a strong moral argu- 
ment against the bomb. But neither 
set of- opponents took on the pro- 
bomb lobby on the terrain of poli- 
tics Or security.” 


| е exploded the  Pokharan 
‘device? on May 18, 1974, the day 
that put the country into banner 
headlines as à new *... member of 
(the) N-Club.’ It did seem as if the 
Indian nuclear policy had turned 
full circle — now  favouring an 
active exercise of its nuclear 


„weapons option, and probably buil- 


ding a small stockpile of Nagasaki- 


. type bombs. CIRUS, it is estimated, 


generated enough fuel to give about 
nine kg of weapons-grade plutonium 


a year — almost enough to make - 


two ‘devices’ annually. 


14; The most articulate statements of the 
pro-bomb lobby are to be found in Guru 
Golwalkar's speech to an RSS rally. 


Organiser, Oct 10, 1965, in articles in the 


issues of the same paper dated a 
Jan. 1, 1967; Dec. 28, 1964; July 19, 1965 
and Jan. 9, 1966; in Janata (Socialist party 
magazine), "of Nov. 15, 1964. Jan. 26, 1965 
and May 15, 1966; Also see the Free Press 
Journal (Bombay), Aug, 25, 1970, and The 
MM Times (New Delhi), Sept. 23, 


15. See the Economic and Political Weekly 
(Bombay) May 31, 1967; May 23, 1970, 
Swarajya (Madras) Oct. 23, 1965, The 
Statesman (Calcutta) May 17, 1970, Gandhi 
Marg (New Delhi) Jan. 1966; Indian 
Express (Delhi) Nov. 6, 1964; National 
Herald (Delbi) Nov. 1, 1964; March 16, 
1967; Novy. 27, 1964 and June 9, 1970. Also 
see The Times of India (New Delhi) 
Sept. 2, 1970, and Round Table (London) 


„April 1967. 


However; for reasons that still 
remain- -somewhat obscure — but 
aré probably related to the massive 
fallout of international criticism 
after Pokharan, and the termination 
of:vital Canadian support for the 
Indian nuclear energy programme 
— Mrs Gandhi did not pursue that 
course. At any rate, Mrs Gandhi's 
decision to order the explosion in 
May 1974 does not seem to have 
been clearly rooted in a larger 
national security perspective. This 
merely confirms the proposition that 
few nuclear decisions are directly or 
rationally linked to immediate 
national security perceptions or 
considerations. M 


+ . ; } 
1 he point is that India was under 
no pressure to demonstrate to the 
world that it was a Big Power, albeit 
aregional one. After the Bangla- 
desh war and the break-up of Paki- 
stan, Indian pre-eminence in South 
Asia was a visible fact. There was 
no impending threat of a new imba- 
lance in the security environment. 
And domestically, while discontent 
brewed and the railway workers 
struck work in May, 1974, it'cannot 
be said that Mrs Gandhi's govern- 
ment faced any immediate danger. 
The danger that was posed by the 
JP movement was to materialise 
only later. P. 


Mrs. Gandhi has herself been 
quoted as saying that no immediate 
political consideration determined 
the timing of the Pokharan explo- 
sion: “(The PNE) was simply done 
when we were ready. We did it to 
show to ourselves we could do it. 
We couldn't besure until we had 
tried it. We couldn't know how to 
use it for peaceful purposes until 
doing it. But it was for peaceful 
purposes only. We did it when the 
scientists were ready ... How could 
it have been political? There were 
no elections coming up ... It would 
have been useful for elections. But 
we did not have any. (A query about 
a connéction with the railway strike 
was dismissed as beside the point, 
but as to the intérnational signi- 
ficance, she suggested it was a) 
demonstration of independence by 
India... it was done despite Big 
Powers trying to prevent India ... 
The developing countries congratu- 
lated India. We had to do it to 


demonstrate our independent capa: 
bility. ^ EE 


Ts evolution of India's 5 аР 
policy after Pokharan is well docu- 
mented. Barring’ а particularly 
hawkish statement by С; Subra- 
maniam, then defence minister, in 
Charan Singh’s short-lived govern- 
ment, in October’ 1979, there was a 
return to the earlier orientation. of 
keeping the „weapons option open, 
neither renouncing it nor exercising 


it: This state of affairs began to . 
change slowly about five years ago; 


when facts about thé Pakistani 
uranium- enrichment programme 
began to come tó light and pressure 
mounted on the Indian government 
to meet the Pakistani threat by 
going nuclear. : 

It was not until early 1984, when 
government leaders started speaking 
of nuclear policy in many voices, 
that the nüances became noticé- 
able. Since then, polyphony has 
remained an important characteris- 
tic of the goverament’s , statements 
on the nuclear issue. By and large, 
government spokespersons | have 
expressed serious concern at Pakis- 
tan’s nuclear effort and emphasised 
the threat it poses. 


The only major exception to 
this has been Dr Raja Ramanna, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and secretary of the 
DAE, who in a remarkable but 
entirely typical statement last Nov- 
ember contemptuously dismissed 
‘reports that Pakistan had a bomb- 
making capability.’ He was quoted 
as saying that ‘it had only one 
power reactor and a small repro- 
cessing plant. While it might be 
building an enrichment plant, there 
was not sufficient information about 
their capability to build a bomb.’ 


In February 1984, Dr A.Q. Khan, 
his Pakistani counterpart, had made 
disparaging remarks about the 
Indian nuclear programme and 
boasted that Pakistan had left India 
‘years behind" i in the acquisition ‘of 


16. interview with R.W. Jones, April 13, 


1978; quoted in Goldblat, op. cit., p 114. 


17. PTI report quoted in The Statesman, 
Nov. 12, 1985, Dr. Ramanna’s claim is not 
factually correct as Goldblat, Spector and 
other references cited in footnote 1 above 
would show. "^ .. 
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nuclear weapons technology. Evi- 
dently, the subcontinent’s scientists 
tend to be even more hostile and 
bellicose towards one another than 
its politicians. That is another 
aspect of the phenomenon of 
nuclear polyphony. 


O.. the past year or so, the 
composition of that polyphony has 
changed. India’s ‘open option’ 
oriented policy has come under 
increased pressure and the balance 
between that orientation and an 
active exercise of the option has 
gradually (but not fully) shifted in 
favour of the latter. Thus is it 
that there are more and more 
aggressive statements now on the 
Pakistani nuclear programme. The 
best example of this is Khurshid 
Alam Khan's speech in the Lok 
Sabha on August 8 last year when 
he said: ‘If Pakistan is under any 
illusion that its nuclear capa- 
bility is higher than that of India, 
‘they will come to their senses if 
they have an opportunity of know- 
ing what we possess.738 


Rajiv Gandhi's interview to Le 
Monde in June last year also 
belongs to the same category. He 
said: ‘In principle we are opposed 
to the idea of becoming a nuclear 
power. We could have done so for 
the past IO or 11 years, but we have 


not. If we decided to become a. 


nuclear power, it would take a few 
weeks or a few months.’ 


Are you contemplating this? He 
said: ‘Not yet...’ Will you or will you 
not take the decision to produce 
nuclear weapons? Rajiv Gandhi rep- 
lied: ‘We have not yet reached a 
decision, but we have already 
worked on it.’!® 


A statement by B.R. Bhagat, 
until recently India’s external affairs 
minister, is also illustrative. On 
December 3 last year, he said in 


the Rajya Sabha that India’s рге-' 


sent stand is against making nuclear 
weapons, 
us for the future.” ‘No country, 
much less we, are going to compro- 
mise in ‘any way security interests 


18. Quoted in The Times of India (New, 


Delhi) Aug. 9, 1985. 


19. Quoted in Spector, op. cit., 
also see Patriot (New Delhi) June 4. „Ба 


but this does not “bind, 


which are paramount.’ He ‘also 
clarified that India has ‘nuclear. 
implosion technology.’2° 


Again, the French political week- 
ly Le Nouvel Observateur quoted 
the Prime Minister as saying that 
India may be ‘forced to change its 
stand (against making nuclear 
weapons)... if a nuclear bomb 
appears on our frontiers.’*+ 


Such statements tend to alternate 
with milder doveish formulations 
such as: ‘India would like to find 
non-nuclear answers to the distur- 
bing perspective of Pakistani nuclear 
weapons.”? The Prime Minister, 
Rajiv Gandhi, told Japanese corres- 
pondents on November 28, 1985, in 


- Tokyo that ‘We have not decided 


that (to go nuclear) yet.’ ‘We have 
to look after our security first and we 
can get an answer, we would like to 
have an answer and that is the non- 
nuclear answer.'... ‘It is not just a 
question of going nuclear...’ He 
also said that India would not go 
nuclear even if Pakistan did.?? 


That was in November 1985. 
This was followed by an even 
milder statement in Japan but pre- 
ceded by an interview to Time 
magazine, in which Rajiv Gandhi 
said that the decision to make the 
bomb is ‘not irrevocable.'?* 


Не, come April and the 
Prime Minister had again changed 
his stance. The latest series of official 
statements made in the course of 
the defence debate in Parliament 
also fall into the same pattern of 
polyphony but have a pro-bomb 
tilt.?* Along with reports of Indian 
procurement of sensitive equipment 


20. Quoted in The Times es of India (New 


Delhi), Dec. 4; 1985. 


21. Quoted in The Times of India (New 
Delhi), June 8, 1985. 


22. PTI report of Mr. Gandhi’s reply to 
aJ apanese correspondent’s question, quot- 
ed in’ The Times of ‘India: (New Delhi), 
Nov.,9, 1985. f 


23. PTI report in The Times of EN 


(New. Delhi), Nov. 29, 1985. 


24. Time (New York), Oct. .13, 1985: 
Also quoted in 77e Times of India (New. 
Delhi), Oct. 15, 1985.. 


25. See in particular the Prime Minis-; 


ter’s intervention on April 8 during the 
debate on the defence ministry, . quoted i in, 
The Hindu (Madras) on April-9, 1986. 


and the pursuit of plutonium re- 
processing, they lead on to the in- 
escapable conclusion that there is a 
definite tilt towards exercising the 
nuclear option, although its con- 
sequences will not be demonstrated 
for some time, probably not until 
Pakistan decides to make its own 
demonstration. 


Right now, plutonium continues 
to be produced and stockpiled in 
India. Estimates of the stocks vary 
from 100-150 kg to 300 kg — 
enough to make 12 to 60 bombs. 
In addition, spent fuel from the 


Madras Atomic Power Station 
(MAPS), which is free of safe- 
guards, could each year yield 


another 55 to 60 kg of fissile pluto- 
nium, even if it works at half its 
capacity. This is enough to make 
7 to 12 Nagasaki-type bombs 
annually, 


Meanwhile, no effort has been 
made to explore any ‘non-nuclear’ 
means of dealing with the problem. 
The government of India continues 
to dismiss Gen Zia’s offers of 
mutual inspection and verification 
of nuclear installations as mere 
gimmicks and as insincere propa- 
ganda tricks. It has however neither 
exposed them as tricks by making 
an effective counter-offer, nor taken 
the initiative to formulate ап alter- 
native or fresh approach. Cynicism 
prevails in New Delhi and Islama- 
bad. and the nuclear scenario 
becomes more and more dismal in 
South Asia. 


T... is a silver lining to South 
Asia’s dark nuclear cloud, however. 
Groups arguing and  campaign- 
ing against an Indian (and Pakis- 
tani) bomb and for a South Asian 
NWFZ have emerged on the scene. 
These are numerically small but 
show a high promise of growth in 
Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Surat 
and Calcutta. Even in Karachi, a 
small pressure group including two 
retired judges of the Supreme Court 
and some journalists has been con- 
stituted recently. 


These initiatives may be small 
yet. But it is clear that if there is 
any possibility that South Asia will 
pull back from the edge of the 
nuclear abyss, at least some hope 
must be placed in them. 
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$i Lankan turmoil 


К. MANOHARAN 


WHAT are the policy options for 
India vis-a-vis the Sri Lankan 
turmoil? This is a million dollar 
question for which even a King 
Solomon does not have an instant 
answer. He would rather abdicate 
and disappear into the Dead Sea 


- tban face this embarrassing question. 


Embarrassing, because all his tested 
wisdom and his categories of right 
and wrong would fail miserably im 
the face of the hard realities of Sri 
Lanka where neither side seems to 
be bending. 


Equally ineffective, or rather 
irrelevant, are the grand theories — 
whether of the liberal with his pious 
hope of a peaceful and pragmatic 
solution (about which he is always 
vague) based on mutual respect for 
each side involved, or of the tradi- 
tional Marxist with his advocacy of 
united struggle of the oppressed 
peoples of all nationalities against a 
repressive State. For the Tamils to 
the north and east of Sri Lanka, 
these are all abstract concepts 
intended to insult them. Only one 
thing inatters to them today: sur- 
vival in the face of mounting State 
terrorism. - 


We are not short of. well-meaning 
people who in one single breath 
can talk of both Sinhalese and 
Tamil extremisms; expect grand 
gestures from each side; condemn 
the terrorism of both; decry the 
attempts at military solution; and 
protest any suggestion of interven- 
tion from without. Their criticism 
of the foreign policies of countries 
like India is not altogether wrong. 
They are justified in their indigna- 
tion at the self-righteousness of the 
foreign policy makers in India who 
perceive -our neighbours as the 
aggressive and malevolent Other 
while causing the Other to perceive 
us in turn as a sub-imperialist bully 
which. integrated Kashmir: by 


dubious means, dismembered Pakis- 
tan and gobbled up Sikkim. 


` These critics also argue, and justi- 


fiably so, that given its track record 
of violation of human rights of 
ethnic minorities in the sub-conti- 
nent, India has no moral right what- 
soever to talk of.similar problems 
elsewhere. There is also an extreme 
view that interprets every gesture, 
every move made by India as part 
of its grand design to, become a 
hegemonic power in South Asia. 
Unfriendly expressions are often 
heard from our neighbours. A 
Nepali politician, when his country 
was referred to as a landlocked one, 
was reported to have retorted; ‘land- 
locked? No. It’s India-locked.’ 


Now, let us turn to the Sri Lankan 
realities. It is very easy for anyone 
to assume the role of an ‘observer’ 
and afford himself the luxury of 
neutrality. This because һе is not a 
participant in the history that is 
unfolding. The participants here 
could either be the oppressors or the 
oppressed and there.is the question 
of equating them as the observer 
(and at times even the mediator) 
tends to do. The old terms of refe- 
rence are no longer valid here, and 
not because the interested parties 
subjectively wish them to be so. 


Earlier ‘issues. like ‘Sinhalese 
alone’, denial of job opportunities, 
standardisation, colonisation of 
Tamil territories by Sinhalese set- 
tlers, violation of human rights, des- 
truction of cultural symbols > 
issues over which Tamils had fought 
and lost several hundreds. of lives 
in State violence and organised 
pogroms — have not become irrele- 
vant but as individual issues have 
lost their independent identities and 
got aggregated into armed struggle 
for attaining separate ‘statehood, 


The armed struggle, now three year 
old, is backed by a powerful” 


nationalist ideology which is shared. 


by every self-respecting Tamil and 
is deeply embedded in his conscious- 
ness, moulding his psyche, and 
which acts as a defensive mechanism 
in the face of every form of violation 
of his essential humanity. 


T.. several Tamil groups.bent on 
achieving Ealam, each in its own 
way, might adopt a less hardened 
line, but would not accept anything 
less than a new federal State of 
Ealam comprised of the northern 
and eastern provinces. They would 
also insist that it must be recognised 
as their traditional homeland in Sri 
Lanka and all matters pertaining to 
it must be controlled only by Tamils. 
The federation envisaged by them 
is just short of independent status 
and that of a dominion. 


The claim of the Sri Lankan 
Government that the island is for 
all its citizens and therefore no 
separate homelands can be proclaim- 
ed and no one ethnic group can 
determine the future and fate of 
other ethnic groups does not enjoy 
credibility. Only one ethnic group 
(or at least its political representa- 
tives) has so far decided the fate of 
other group(s). This ethnic group 
(or again its political representatives) 
perceives the entire island as its 
homeland where members of this 
group can be settled, and provided 
with lands, fishing boats and other 
job opportunities. 


The majority of the Tamils are con- 
vinced that they were foolish in hav- 
ing believed any of the promises of 
the Sinhalese politicians (whether 
Left, Right or centre) made before 
independence or since. They have 
reason to believe that the Sinhalese 
want either to drive them out or kill 
them and make the entire island a 
Sinhalese Buddhist theocratic State. 
They are also convinced that they 
would continue to be second class 
citizens in any unitary State, 


however benign it might bé. - 


What is the response of the Sri 
Lankan Government? Given the 


. history of the island where each 
shared a` 


successive government · 
chauvinistic perspective, conceding 
federalism would ‘lead to govern: 


the DMK 
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ment losing’ its credibility with the 
Sinhalese whose emotions each 
Sinhalese politician has whipped up. 
After sacrificing hundreds of Sinha- 
lese youth i in the battlefields of the 
north, any concession would be 
considered a betrayal of the Sinha- 
lese race or. outright surrender to 
the Tamils. The hardliners amongst 
the Sinhalese backed by a fanatic 
clergy would make the running of 
government impossible and the 
Opposition (especially of the Srimao 
variety) whose only concern is to 
capture power, would make hay. 
Perhaps a worse kind of chauvinist 
civilian rule might ensue. 


{Та such a situation, the Govern- . 


ment of Jayawardane (or for that 
matter any government) which 
wants to retain power has only one 
option: continue the negotiations at 
а snails pace and deploy the army 
inthe field. This, in short, is the 
reading of the situation by certain 
well-wishers. It only reinforces the 
view held by the Tamil militants 
that the Sinhalese (represented by 
politicians of all, hues) are the irre- 
concilable Other and what they 
(militants) are fighting against is not 
this or that government but the Sin- 
halese racist State bent upon liqui- 
dating the Tamils as a nation. 


I; response of the Indian Gov- 
ernment to the situation in Sri 
Lanka after the July-August, 1983 
massacre was largely dictated by the 
backlash in Tamilnadu — the public 
opinion that sympathised with the 
plight of Sri Lankan Tamils as well 
as by the fact that the elections were 
not far away. There was also 
| factor. For . the 
DMK, it was an opportunity to 
refurbish its image. It openly sup- 
ported the militants and the demand 
for independent Ealam and in that 
process invoked' the memory of 
bygone days’ where a Dravidanadu 
was on its political agenda. There 
were sure signs of Tamil separatism 
coming to the fore; posters carrying 
slogans for’ а' separate Tamilnadu 


made their appearance; thousands 


of Tamil -youths came forward to 
enrol themselves as volunteers to be 
sent to Sri Lanka to fight along with 
their brethren. 


In such а charged atmosphere, 
even the middle-of-the-road АТА- 


“vice to the Бајат 


DMK was also forced to pay lipser- 
cause. Mrs 
‘Gandhi had to act quickly. She 
decided to allow the militants to use 
Madras as their base; sought an 
assurance that they would relinquish 
their earlier links with radicals like 
the PLO and Gaddafi; gave them 
weapons and military training. The 
militant groups proliferated; some 
of them were shown special patro- 
nage with the idea of playing one 
group against the other in case the 
boys did not behave. 


М, Gandhi played other cards 
as well: negotiations at diplomatic 
level. She seemed to keep the boys 
in leash and used them to harass 
Colombo only to the extent of forc- 
ing to reach an agreement accep- 
table to Delhi. The scenario changed 
by June 1985. By that time Mrs 
Gandhi was dead and Rajiv Gandhi 
had become Prime Minister. His 
Party did handsomely well in Tamil- 
nadu and the DMK was no longer 
perceived as a threat. But a bigger 
‘threat had already emerged after the 
Operation Blue Star and the anti- 
Sikh riots in Delhi. With the intensi- 
fication of Sikh insurgency, it 
became difficult for Rajiv Gandhi 
to caution foreign powers not to 
intervene on behalf of the Sikhs 
when India itself was assisting the 
Sri Lankan militants. 


There was also a fear that an in- 
dependent Ealam might go Marxist, 
or still worse, become a ‘refuge’ for 
Sikhs and other militant-separatist 
groups of India. These perhaps 
were the pressures on Rajiv Gandhi 
to act to put an end to the conflict 
in Sri Lanka. He came out openly 
against the demand for Ealam. He 
had Яо discourage any idea that the 
politica! goal of achieving a sepa- 
rate State could be achieved through 
military means. He put emphasis 
on diplomatic activities. He even 
agreed to replace G. Parthasarathy 
to please the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment. 


Meanwhile, the Sri Lankan Gove- 
rnment, particularly after the attack 
on the sacred city of Anuradhapura 
on May 14, 1985 accepted the 
reality that, given the support the 
militants were enjoying in India, 
there was по way the Sri Lankan 
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army could suppress the insurgency 


through military means alone. It 
expressed its willingness for á poli- 
tical solution. But this turned out 
to be its usual tactic of buying 
time. The concessions it offered to 
the Tamils were not acceptable to 
the Sinhalese parties. The Thimpu 
talks initiated by Mrs Gandhi fell 
through during the Rajiv periód. 
The cease-fire agreement was con- 
stantly violated by Sri Lankan armies 
and the militants reciprocated with 
equal disrespect for the agreement. 


jm Sri Lankan Government step- 
ped up its savage attacks. With 
the combined strength of all the 
forces, it carried out massive mili- 
tary operations including indiscri- 
minate aerial bombing and straff- 
ing of Jaffna city itself, killing and 
wounding several hundreds of civi- 
lians 
worth several million rupees. The 
coastal town of Valvettuthurai was 
subject to naval and aerial bomb- 


-ing. The army also resorted to a 
_scorched earth policy; by damaging 


standing crops, destroying _ the 
wells, stopping the | movement 
of essential commodities, inciting 
the Sinhalese thugs to attack the 
innocent Tamils. This inevitably 
resulted in a backlash in Taniil 
dominated areas, where Sinhalese 
civilians became easy victims. 


Today, there are more. than 2 
lakhs of internal refugees — those 
who have lost their homes or fied 
to safer places; an equal number of 
them have fled to neighbouring 
Tamilnadu and other countries. 
There are lakhs of people rendered 
jobless; several thousands ‘of people 


are not able to reach their work . 


places in view of the military acti- 


. vities. The genocidal attacks that 


began on July 27, 1983 continue 
‘unabated; more than 10000 Tamils 
have been killed; schools and col- 


"leges are not functioning; money 


supply has been cut; the traditional 
economy hàs come to a halt, the 
"Tamil population in traditional 


areas ha$ been decimated; thousands . 


of fishermen hàve been deprived of 
their livelihood; the movement of 
'essential commodities has been 
stopped; meanwhile the refugee 
camps in Tamilnadu. have to feed 
thousands of people who fled to 
‘India after February 1985. 
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and damaging properties . 


These and such other facts are 
well documented by such bodies as 
Amnesty International, Law Asia, 
International Commission of Jurists 
and many others. The resumed 
Indian diplomatic initiative last May 
under P. Chidambaram was stalled 
as the Sri Lankan authorities failed 
to provide certain ‘clarifications’ 


. Sought for by the Indian Govern- : 


ment as. part of package proposals 
offered by the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment. It is now understood that 
these clarifications on the ‘rock 
bottom" proposals of Jayawardane 
have since been given to the Indian 
Government. ‘Rock bottom’ implies 


. that the Sri Lankan Government 


would not go beyond these pro- 
posals now kept secret. . 


Meanwhile, there are reports that 
the Sri Lankan Government is pre- 
paring for a massive military opera- 
tion in the North. During the recent 
military "offensive (bombing of 
Jaffna) India lodged а protest. 
Colombo replied that the military 
operations had only limited and 
defensivé objectives but that it was 
genuinely interested in India's good 
offices and in a political solution. It 
is obvious that employing the usual 
tactics of keeping negotiations going 
at a snail’s pace while sending 
troops to the field, the Jayawardane 
Government is aiming at total 
liquidation of the militants. 


ML. ni, the change in India's 
attitude apparently led some mili- 
tant groups, especially LTTE, to 
reassess their exclusive dependence 
on India. This is one reason attri- 


buted to the recent savaging of the 


Tamil Ealam Liberation Organisa- 
tion (TELO) (a group that enjoyed 
the patronage of RAW) and the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Ealam 
(LTTE). The anti-Indian posters 
that flooded Jaffna city after the 
liquidation of TELO and the mur- 
der of its leader, Sri Sabaratnam, 
are interpreted as a sure indication 
of Tiger’s disillusionment with 
India’s moves and intentions. 


Other factors are also involved: 
the rivalry between the militant 
groups for military supremacy and 


the -MGR-Karunanidhi factor. Sri . 


Sabaratnam, the murdered leader of 
TELO was Karunanidhi/s boy while 
Prabhakaran; the leader of LITE, 


‘enjoys immense support from MGR 
.and his AIADMK. It is said that 


the MGR-Karunanidhi rivalry was 
projected into the liberation move- 
ments and MGR advised Prabha- 
karan to liquidate Sri Sabaratnam 
to humiliate Karunanidhi. How the 
Government of India has viewed 
this incident remains a secret. 


That the LTTE is weaning’ itself . 


away from the -Government of 
India is supported by the state- 
ments made in a recent interview 
given to. а Bombay based weekly 
by Anton Balasingham, the spokes- 


man of LTTE. In this interview, - 


part of which he denied later, he is 
quoted as saying that the, Tigers 
were not mercenaries of India, and 
they now had full-proof methods 
for shipping armaments to Sri 
Lanka without India's help. 


dus are confusing reports about 
the situation in Jaffna after the 
liquidation of TELO. According to 
one report, during the recent attacks 
by the armed forces, four new army 
camps- were set up and the army 
marched from Anuradhapuram to 
Anai Karavu, right through the 
Tamil areas (about 90 km) without 
any resistance from the militants. 
TELO had bases, this report says, 
on this route and since it was com- 
pletely. wiped out, the army was 
able to march without facing any 
resistance. The other small groups 
which could: have put up some 
resistance had to retreat to safer 
places fearing reprisals from LTTE. 


On the other hand, Anton Bala- 
singham has claimed that the 
Tigers are in control of the Jaffna 
peninsula, vast areas of the 
Northern Province 
pockets of the Eastern Province and 
thát the armed forces are virtually 
under siege by the Tamil militants. 
That this is not .an exaggerated 


-claim is supported by the fact that 


the Tigers were able to offer stiff 
resistance to armed forces in Kil- 


linochai in the first week of June as 


a result of which the army after a 
week's pitched battle retreated into 
its camps. (The attack was resumed 
later). B 


The victory has been celebrated 
by the Tigers through. a massive 


. poster campaign-in Tamilnadu. In 


and certain . 


/ 
Aw 
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these, Prabhakaran is projected as 
the sole leader of the Tamils and 
the LTTE as the only organisation 
that singlehandedly beat back the 
mercenaries of not only Sri Lanka 
but also Pakistan, Israel and South 
Africa! It appears that the LTTE is 
staking its claim as the only repre- 
sentative of the Tamils that should 
be invited to the talks. 


jm development would obvious- 
ly make India's position difficult 
and it is expected that India's atti- 
tude towards LTTE would harden. 
Meanwhile, the Tigers are deter- 
mined to go it alone, in the event 
of being asked to pack off, even if 
that proves to be suicidal. India 
might also choose to turn a blind eye 
to any future massive military ope- 
rations undertaken by the Sri 
Lankan armed forces to wipe out 
the Tigers. But the job would not 
be easy for the army. Before it 
reaches the Tiger strongholds, it has 
to wipe out a large chunk of the 
civilian population on whose sup- 
port the Tigers thrive. Colombo 
may not be averse to aerial bomb- 
ings and strafing of Jaffna to smoke 
out the Tigers. In the ensuing cross 
fire, many hundreds of civilians 
would die. 


If the Tamils are driven to the 
wall, the Tigers would retaliate 
ferociously and resort to more des- 
tructive acts. This would lead toa 
backlash in Sinhalese dominated 
areas and so also in Tamilnadu, 
which would create a situation 
where an imposed solution — from 
within or without — would be the 
only alternative. The imposed solu- 
tion from within may bring about a 
temporary victory over the militants 
but it could only be the beginning 
of a never-ending guerilla warfare 


of the Irish or Basque type that . 


would never Jeave the island in 
peace. The imposed solution from 
without is a distant possibility but a 
threat of such possibility might help 
restrain the racist government. 


What can India do and sbould 
do? We are back to square one. 
Should India as a-leader of the non- 
aligned nations adhere to the policy 
of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of a neighbouring country? 
Has she any right to condemn the 
human rights violations and geno- 


cide in Sri Lanka while she herself 
is guilty of such charges? Does’ she 
not have the moral right to protect 
the lives of millions who have close 
ethnic, linguistic and cultural bonds 
with one of her own peoples? Should 
she allow Sri Lanka to raise the 
bogey of Indian interference in the 
internal affairs to cover up criminal 
deeds and genocidal attacks against 
its own citizens? Should India 
behave like a Big Brother? 


For the majority of Sri Lankan 
Tamils, India is a Big Brother in the 
literal sense of the word. Just 


because India is a Big Brother they . 


look upon it as their saviour. They 
need India’s presence, if not out- 
right intervention, in the scenario. 
There is no country in this world 
which is not guilty of human rights 
violations. If one demanded that 
only those countries with unble- 
mished records have the right to 
talk about human rights, then all 
the international forums should be 
wound up and no issue could ever 
be discussed. : 


[Б should continue diplomatic 
efforts and see that in all the talks, 
the Tamils are represented not only 
by TULF which is considered irrele- 
vant by all the militant groups but 
also by the militant groups under 
whose leadership thousands of Tamil 
youths have sacrificed their lives for 
asserting the self-respect and ethnic 
identity of the Tamils. India should 
also see that the Government of Sri 
Lanka does nof succeed in imposing 
a military solution to the ethnic 
Strife. It should unequivocally con- 
demn the calculated genocidal 
attacks of the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment and if the talks on the ‘rock 
bottom’ proposals offered by Jaya- 
wardane fail, India should take up 
the question of genocide to inter- 
national forums, consolidate inter- 
national public opinion that is 
already -favourable to Sri Lankan 
Tamils, and bring about inter- 
national pressure on the Sri Lankan 
Government. Non-interference is a 
bloodless category that ‘offends 3 


million Sri Lankan Tamils 'and: 


India already despised by all its 
neighbours would at least have the 
goodwill and respect of 3 million 
Tamils whose only goal today is 
survival. ` 
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Super power involvement 


G. S. 


BHARGAVA 


SOUTH ASIA’S size and popula- 
tion, besides its geographical loca- 
tion at the gateway to the Persian 
Gulf, lend geopolitical importance 
to the region. Yet it has not been a 
theatre of super power confrontation 
like Europe, West Asia (Middle 
East) and the Pacific have been. The 
Soviet Union, naturally, is more 
concerned than the United States be- 
cause of the geographical proximity 
of the region and, more recently, 
the conflict with China. Even then, 
if we leave out the invasion of 
Afghanistan in December 1979, 
South Asia has not received the 
kind of attention which the Soviets 
bestowed on Africa or Latin 
America which are more remote 
from their shores. In the case of the 
United States, the involvement has 
been both peripheral and intermit- 
tent. The low salience for South 


- Asian studies in prestigious Ameri- 


can universities and centres of learn- 
ing is perhaps an index of this 'dis- 
interest'. 


Yet perceptions ofsuper power, 
especially U.S., involvement in the 
region suggest that but for the ex- 
ternal factor South Asia would 
have enjoyed perfect peace, if not 
plenty also. Washington being blam- 
ed for introducing relatively more 
sophisticated military hardware into 
the ‘region is understandable. But, 
ironically, it is also credited with 
both intentions and capacity to 
bring about an India-Pakistan 
accord against the best interests of 
either country. Implicit in this per- 
ception is the equally erroneous as- 


sumption that the Soviet Union has 
a stake in regional discord and an 
arms race between India and Pakis- 
tan. k 


In a wide-ranging critique of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s ‘politics’, Girilal 
Jain says: ‘They (Rajiv Gandhi and 
his supporters) even expected to 
perform the biggest miracle of all, 
to conclude a treaty with Pakistan 
and thus dispose ofa problem that’ 
is in some ways older than the coun- 
try’s independence...And mind you, 
the treaty with Pakistan was only to 
be the proverbial tip of the iceberg. 
For, it was to involve a virtual re- 
versal of India’s 30-year-old friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union and a 
co-ordination of foreign policy with 
the United States which would have 
initially placed India in the Ameri- 
can sphere of influence.”! 


Conversely, there is a growing 
body of enlightened opinion in 
Pakistan that the U.S. wants to foist 
Indian leadership on that country. 
According to Dr. Rais A. Khan, the 
purpose of American leverage is to 
persuade Pakistan ‘to share Ameri- 
can perceptions of regional co-oper- 
ation and India’s leadership in South 
Asia.” Such assessments, apart from 
being mutually cancelling, endow 
Washington with capacity which it 
does not possess. Pakistan at the 
height of her alliance relationship 
with the U.S. did not subserve 
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3. Foreign Relations of the 


American interests in the subconti- 
nent. Less surprisingly, India, prac- 
tically driven to the -wall in 1962, 
stood her ground on Kashmir in the 
teeth of American insistence on a 
compromise with Pakistan. In the 
circumstances, the question of the 
U.S. queering the pitch for India's 
international relations in the late 
1980s does not arise. There are 
obvious limitations on the power of 
the super powers. They have the 
wherewithal to destroy the planet 
many times over but are helpless in 
bending unwilling nations to their 
will. Afghanistan and Nicaragua 
are the latest examples. 


Aus this background, this 
article surveys the nature and ex- 
tent of super power involvement in 
South Asia and looks at the imme- 
diate and overall impact of that in- 
volvement. At the time of India's 
independence Soviet influence in 
the entire subcontinent was confined 
to the Communist Party of India 
and individuals formerly associated 
with its outlawed Pakistani counter- 
part. The U.S. was better placed but 
only marginally because although 
President Roosevelt had pleaded 
for Indian independence with the 
British Government the successor 
Truman Administration regarded 
India and Pakistan as primarily the 
concern of Britain. 


Nehru's anti-colonial and anti- 
imperialist outlook did not blind 
him to the threat from the north. 
Even before the formal transfer of 
power, Ásaf Ali who was India's 
first ambassador to the U.S. was 
impressing on Washington the need 
to make India strong so that it 
would ‘become a bastion for the 
world against the great northern 
neighbour which now cast its 
shadow over two continents, Asia 
and Europe.” Even if Nehru’s 
apprehensions had been prompted 
by the Communist denunciation’ of 
India’s independence as phoney, 
the reference to the Soviet Union 
casting its shadow on two conti- 
nents jelled with Western reaction 
to Soviet expansion in Europe. But 
the assistance which was sought by 
implication was economic, although 
India had on a couple of occasions 
asked specifically for military sup- 
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plies. The latter were in the con- 
text, first, of the post-Partition riots 
and the mass migration it caused 
and, later, the Pakistani incursion 
into Kashmir. The U.S. refused 
both the requests as it did simul- 
taneous Pakistani pleas for across- 
the-board military aid. 


Apart from the then U.S. policy 
of being guided by Whitehall in 
Washington’s dealings with former 
British colonies the tendency was 
to take a holistic view of the India- 
Pakistan region and not cater to 
individual countries so that -the 
U.S. did not get embroiled in intra- 
regional conflicts. At the same time, 
a section of the military opinion in 
Washington was thinking in terms 
of a quid pro quo with Pakistan on 
the basis of facilities ‘in the 
Karachi-Lahore area’ for operations 
against the USSR in the event of a 
war. Both these considerations 
guided U.S. attitude towards the 
subcontinent throughout the 1950s, 
although as the alliance relation- 
ship with Pakistan developed the 
concern for Indian susceptibility 
abated. 


А, already stated, efforts to bring 
India and Pakistan closer were a 
feature of U.S. involvement in the 
region. Very often they were pro- 
mpted by a desire to see India 
‘reassured that military supplies to 
Pakistan were not meant to injure 
India’s interests. But more than such 
diplomatic gestures which failed in 
every case, India was reassured by 
the U.S. ability to use its influence 
in Pakistan towards restraint and 
avoidance of a military solution to 
Kashmir and the U.S. willingness 
to lend money for India’s econo- 
mic development. | 


But for U.S. pressüre, Pakistan 
would not have missed the opport- 
unity of India's involvement in a 
border conflict with China in 1962 to 
strike at Kashmir and land India in 
a two-front war. In fact, Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto's grouse against Field Mar- 
shal Ayub Khan was that he had 
succumbed to American pressure. 
Of course, U.S. strategic interests 
at that time demanded that the 
Sino-Indian conflict should not be 
enlarged and made more compli- 
cated. There was thus a convergeuce 
of Indian and U.S. interests during 


that period. Incidentally, it suited 
the Soviet Union also. 


It is interesting, in this context, 
that the two constants of the India- 
Pakistan-U.S. relationship have 
been Pakistan's preoccupation with 
the perceived threat from India and 
U.S. security concerns about the 
Soviet union. The mutual incom- 
patibility between these two inte- 
rests has not affected the relation- 
ship between the U.S. and Pakistan. 
Before going into the reasons for 
this unique phenomenon of an 
alliance unaffected by the virtual 
non-congruence of its principal 
purposes, it is necessary to recapi- 
tulate briefly some aspects of the 
U.S.-Pakistan relationship. 


I. the waning years of the 
Truman Administration and during 
the subsequent Eisenhower-Dulles 
period Pakistan entered into a 
series of bilateral and multilateral 
pacts with the United States and its 
allies, notably Iran and Turkey. 
They were the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Agreement in May 1954, 
SEATO in September 1954, Bagh- 
dad Pact (later CENTO) in Septem- 
ber 1955 and Agreement of Co- 
operation in March 1959. Pakistan’s 
purpose in entering into these 
agreements was twofold: to benefit 
from the military and economic 
assistance which went with the 
agreements and to implicate India 
as a target of the military purposes 
of the alliances. 


At the time of the signing of the 
SEATO agreement, especially, Paki- 
stan tried to cover the contingency 
of ‘aggression’ by India in the defi- 
nition of the threat to be countered 
but the U.S. appended a caveat to 
the text of the treaty limiting its 
commitment to defence of Pakistan 
against Communist aggression. 
Similarly, when Pakistan interpreted 
the terms of the 1959 Agreement of 
Cooperation to include a ‘Commu- 
nist threat from India’ the U.S. 
made it clear that the agreement 
was limited to ‘Communist aggres- 
sion by Communist powers.’ That 
was at a time when John Foster 
Dulles was denouncing India’s non- 
alignment as immoral! 


A declaratory concession to Paki- 
stan’s obsession with India would 
not have cost the U.S. more in 
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"Indian goodwill but the U.S. would 


not have -it, presumably out of an 
apprehension that it might encour- 


age adventurist tendencies in Pakis-: 


tan. It was also possible that the 
U.S., paradoxically enough, wanted 
to shore up India's non-alignment, 
although there was not much danger 
of Nehru being deflected into a pro- 
Communist course by the treaty 
rhetoric, especially when the border 
dispute with China was hotting up. 


‘More interestingly, during the 
1971 Bangladesh crisis when the 
notorious  Nixon-Kissinger ‘tilt’ 
occurred, Pakistan invoked the 1959 
Agreement of Cooperation but the 
U.S. would not go beyond despatch- 
ing a Seventh Fleet task force into 
the Bay of Bengal. Although it was 
perceived by India as a U.S. threat 
to intervene in the Bangladesh war, 
in Pakistan it was dismissed as sym- 
bolic. Henry  Kissinger himself 
admitted that *over the decades of 
our relationship with Pakistan there 
had grown a complex body of com- 
munications by the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations going 
beyond the 1959 pact, some verbal, 


‚ some in writing, whose import was 


that the U.S. would come to Pakis- 
tan’s assistance if she was attacked 
by India.’ * 


I. effect, however, the U.S. action 
in sending into the Bay of Bengal 
the nuclear-armed aircraft carrier 
Enterprise at the head of Task Force 
74 was fto live down the ‘image of a 
great nation conducting itself like a 
shyster’, to quote Kissinger. It was 
principally for the benefit of China 
with which O.S. had just started a 
dialogue. Although it was extremely 
unlikely that the U.S. would have 
adopted such a stand-off attitude 
in the event of a Sino-Soviet mili- 
tary showdown, Washington felt the 
need to reassure China and hence 
the ‘gesture’. As for deterring India 
from carrying the- fight into West 
Pakistan it was not on the agenda 
even if India were ina position to 
carry out the task. Secondly, the 
Soviet Union, too, would not have 
countenanced such a development 
although it stalled efforts in the 
Security Council to bring the hosti- 
lities to an end. It was Soviet prod- 
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ding rather than American threat 
which made India declare a uni- 
lateral ceasefire in the west. 


Jos the stated U.S. reservations 
towards Pakistan's efforts to include 
India in the orbit of its security 
agreements with the U.S, and its 
role in the 1971 crisis underline the 
fact that the Pakistan-U.S. relation- 
ship has been both partial and 
assymetrical from the beginning. 
For the U.S. countering the Soviet 
Union was more important than 
siding with Pakistan against India. 
In the case of Pakistan, participa- 
tion in the anti-Communist alliances 
was only a means to fortify itself 
against the perceived threat from 
India. Pakistan is dispensable for 
the U.S., especially in the larger 
global context but successive Pakis- 
tani regimes have depended heavily 
ou the U.S., especially for military 
hardware. 


Among the tangible offshoots of 
the U.S.-Pakistan relationship was 
the use by the U.S. of Pakistani 
territory for intelligence operations 
directed against the Soviet Union. 
The despatch of U-2 spy flights over 
the Soviet Union from Pakistan 
territory ceased after а Soviet threat 
of counter-action in 1960 following 
a mishap. Eight years later Pakistan 
formally closed the Peshawar base 
from which the U.S. was monitor- 
ing Soviet missile and nuclear tests. 
The base had become redundant 
after the advent of spy satellites but 
remained in U.S. control until after 
the U.S. terminated military and 
economic aid to Pakistan in 1966. 


But, significantly, even when the 
bases were operational Pakistan was 
able to convince Moscow that its 
membership of the anti-Communist 
alliances was not directed against 
the Soviet Union. It was even 
curiouser, in the case of China. 
Notwithstanding Pakistan's member- 
ship of SEATO which was specifi- 
cally directed against China, Beijing 
had allowed itself to be befriended 
by Pakistan. That was at the time 
when Pakistan's ally, the U.S., did 
not recognise the very existence of 
the People's Republic. Shared hosti- 
lity towards India could be the 
Chinese justification for moving 
close to Pakistan but there was no 


such alibi for the Soviet Union. 
Neither Pakistan's membership of 
the anti-Communist alliances nor 
its unconcealed adversary relation- 
ship with India stood in the way of 


the Soviet Union wooing Pakistan. _ 


In other words, 'Pakistan's inter- 
national role did not matter to 
either the Soviet Union or China, 
while for the United States it was a 
convenient cover for obtaining and 
using influence in Pakistan. It work- 
ed as long as the U.S. was able tó 
restrain Pakistan vis-a-vis India but 
the Chinese entry into the picture 
in the early 1960s wrecked the 
arrangement. It was now the turn 
of the Soviet Union to play the role 
of mediator in South Asia, with the 
United States going quietly along 
with the effort. The Tashkent initia- 
tive was followed by Soviet supply 
of some military hardware, includ- 
ing tanks, to Pakistan. ‘ 


і this context, it is necessary to 
dispute two widely held assump- 
tions (1) that the cold war compul- 
sions which had drawn the U.S. 
into South Asia in the 1950s sur- 
vived the new strategic situation of 
the 1970s and thereafter marked 
by intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and space technology and, (2) that 
the Soviet Union had a stake in 
promoting South Asian discord® 
with a view to countering the U.S. 
role in the region. By 1965 the U.S’ 
had practically washed its hands 
off South Asia. The military aid to 
Pakistan was replaced by selective 
sale of equipment at the time of the 
1965 India-Pakistan war. (The 
simultaneous termination of similar 
supplies to India was not signi- 


‘ficant as it was quantitatively mar- 


ginal and as India, unlike Pakistan 
then, was not dependent on U.S. 
equipment). U.S. economic aid to 
Pakistan stopped in the following 
year. 


More significantly, Washington 
did not mind when Moscow took 
the Tashkent initiative to try to 


.bring India and Pakistan together. 


On the other hand, it welcomed the 
move as meant to contain Chinese 
influence in Pakistan. In other 
words, the interests of the Soviet 
Union, the U.S. and India con- 
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verged. ButgPakistan did not share 
the perspective of loosening its ties 
with China. Just as it had earlier 
risked relations with tbe U.S. on 
the issue of going along with China 
against India so did it resist Soviet 
blandishments in the sbape of 
military supplies to retain its rela- 
tionship with China. Significantly, 
Pakistan did not share China's 
antipathy for the super powers; 
shared hostility towards India was 
the.only common bond between 
China and Pakistan. . 


Le was a flutter in New Delhi 
when during the Bangladesh crisis 
in 1971 Pakistan facilitated Henry 
Kissinger’s secret mission to Beijing 
and earned the gratitude of the 
Nixon Administration. It was 
wrongly interpreted as the begin- 
ning of a U.S.-China-Pakistan 
axis directed against India. Al- 
though Chinese hostility had not 
abated neither China nor the U.S. 
was prompted by  anti-Indian 
motives in opening the dialogue. 
Pakistan's India fixation also did 
not contribute directly to it. It was 
not a South Asia centred move at 
all. Its only South Asian dimension 
was the Nixon ‘tilt? as reward for 
the service rendered by Pakistan. In 
more tangible terms, however, it 
did not come in the way of termi- 
nation of the selective sale of spare 
parts and ‘defensive’ weapons by 
the U.S. 


The Simla Agreement of 1972 
was a bilateral exercise without out- 
side prodding but was welcomed by 
both Washington and Moscow. 
That would not have been possible 
if the super powers were as deeply 
involved in the region as they have 
been following the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan in 1979. West Asia 
is a striking example. No settle- 
ment is possible there unless it suits 
the overall interests of the super 
powers. The regional powers are 
client States which can manipulate 
their patrons for limited purposes 
but cannot on their own strive for 
peace in the region. The Simla 
Agreement, like other developments 
earlier, showed that in South Asia 
the regional combatants were auto- 
nomous actors to a very large 
extent. The region also seemed to 
be settling down to a pattern of 
peaceful, even if uneasy, co-exis- 


‘tence between India and Pakistan 


with the super powers standing off. 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanis- 
tan put paid to the prospect. U.S. 
military supplies to Pakistan which 
were completely stopped in 1979 
following discovery of Pakistan’s 
clandestine nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme were resumed in 1982 ina 
big way, practically on Pakistan’s 
terms and without the kind of 
inhibitions which attended U.S. 
military aid to that country in the 
1950s. Unlike in the past, there is 
now a mutuality of security in- 
terests between Pakistan and the 
United States. Secondly, although 
the continued Soviet military pre- 
sence across the Durand Line does 
not serve India's interests, New 
Delhi is left holding the sack, so to 
say, without being able to mitigate 
the danger. 


The invasion has also jolted the 
strategic relationship between India 
and Pakistan. With the renewal of 
the U.S.-Pakistan military rela- 
tionship and the rearmament of 
Pakistan, India is caught in a costly 
and run away arms race, becoming 
more and more dependent on the 
Soviet Union for armaments. Secu- 
rity experts like K. Subrahmanyam, 
who speak for the hawks in the 
Government and who believe in 
complete dominance over Pakistan 


in military terms, will find the pros- 


pect daunting 
of realisation. 


if not impossible 
Paradoxically, the 


` Soviet action is undermining India’s 


path to a pre-eminent position ip 
the region. 


А а recipient of sizeable 
U.S. military equipment, Pakistan’s 
position is precarious. More than 
100,000 Soviet troops have remain- 
ed in Afghanistan for nearly seven 
years now, battling the Afghan 
mujahideen — about a million of 
them are reported to have been 
killed — and sometimes engaged 
jn hot pursuit tactics across the 
international frontier. Pakistan is 
encumbered with over three million 
refugees and the socio-economic 
consequences of the influx. The 
longer the stalemate lasts the worse 
will be its security implications for 
India too. It will be cold comfort 
in such a situation to revel at 
Pakistan’s worse plight. 


If with a view to clinching the 
issue Moscow follows up with a 
direct attack on Pakistan it will 
raise the prospect of American, 
Chinese and other involvement on 
the side of Pakistan. According to 
experts, Pakistan has enough forces 
on the western frontier to stalla 
Soviet advance and give sufficient 
time to its allies to coordinate their 
efforts. India's options in such a 
contingency will be either to join 
forces with the Soviet Union to 
dismember Pakistan or stay aloof 
and see outsiders fight it out on 
its border. Neither of these will be 
an easy or happy choice. A broken- 
up Pakistan is a worse security risk 
than even a rearmed Pakistan. 


t М ы of the Muslim countries and 


the bulk of the nonaligned have 
been annually supporting the U.N. 
Assembly resolutions demanding 
Soviet pull out from Afghanistan. 
The Indian isolation in this respect 
is complete in South Asia with 
Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan periodically voting for the 
resolution. India, too, is for Soviet 
withdrawal but Moscow insists that 
the expression should be ‘foreign’ 
forces and not Soviet forces and 
New Delhi goes along with it. Such 
concern for Soviet susceptibility, 
unmindful of the merits of the 
situation, has eroded India’s capa- 
city to play its role as the pre- 
eminent member of the South Asian 
comity of nations. 


The situation can be remedied 
even now through increased regional 
cooperation. Closer ties with Paki- 
stan based on a recognition of the 
threat to its security from the west 
and a tacit assurance not to aggra- 
vate the situation from the east will 
lessen Indian dependence on Soviet 
arms. Even after Pakistan's rearma- 
ment India has a superiority of 
1.6: 1 in armour and 2.5: 1 in com- 
bat aircraft over Pakistan. That is 
adequate to deter a Pakistani attack. 
Such a move towards Pakistan will 
facilitate a negotiated settlement 
with China as well. If India is able 
to strike deals with both Pakistan 
and China — taking advantage of 
the Afghanistan situation — it will 
emerge as the natural leader of the 
region and be able to work fora 
regional solution to the Afghanistan 
problem. 
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Books 


FUTURE OF SOUTH ASIA: by. Pran Chopra, 
et. al. New Delhi: Macmillan India Ltd., 1986. 








REGIONAL COOPER ATION IN SOUTH 
ASIA by S.D. Muni and Anuradha Muni. Delhi: 
National Publishing House, 1984. 











IT is paradoxical that at a time when most of 
South Asia is dominated by selfish, autocratic, 
xenophobic, right of the centre or plain rightist, and 
even old fashioned oligarchic regimes, they have 
come together to form the South Asian Association 
of Regional Cooperation (SAARC) which swears by 
values and aspirations of just inter-dependence 
among nations, global equity, and, generally speak- 
ing, of an enlightened and democratic international 
order, 


Whether or not SAARC, and what had preceded 
it, has any lesson for South Asian scholarship on 
international relations, it -has surely generated an 
industry of considerable proportion among them. 
Already there are more than halfa dozen titles on 
the subject and a plethora of Ph.D. theses in gesta- 
tion. Though there is no book or substantive article 
on what has become of that august and imaginary 
resolve taken in Dhaka more than a year ago, re- 
gional cooperation continues to be a fashionable 
sentiment among the South Asian scholarly com- 
munity. The two books under review are representa- 
tive of this genre. There is no point in making a cri- 
tical discrimination between the two volumes; 
though they differ in execution and elegance, both 
remain tributes to a phoney regionality. 


Unthinking incantation of unnuanced and stereo- 
typic words such as ‘regional cooperation’, ‘common 
civilizational matrix’, ‘cultural mutualities’, ‘mutual 
commonalities’, etc., with which these two volumes 
are peppered, tend to reduce whatever merit such 
cooperation may have to an innocuous platitude. 
Foreign policy experts of South Asia share a patron- 
ising belief that the States of the region ought to 
cooperate at various levels, gradually graduating 
from cooperation in peripheral, non-controversial 
areas to. problem-solving and tackling of hard-core; 
conflictual issues. This outflanking of politics, also 
known as functional theory is nota thoroughly 
worked out theory — itis a sense of expectation. 
The functionalists believe that notwithstanding poli- 
tical differences between States in the region incre- 
ments in non-political transactions among them will 
result in improvement in the quality of their rela- 
tions as well. 


Be that as it may, certain ideas recur and obsess 
and assume numinous quality. To make it more 
saleable, they come in attractive packages, even if 
logic punctures them. Thus, if the whole idea of 
South Asian cooperation is to strengthen their homo- 
Indicus or Indic identity, the strategy of nation build- 
ing of various States in the region is to deny it. If 
the idea is prosperity and welfare through more 
rational trade and regional planning, it is neither 
here nor there. No serious economist has predicted 
quantum jumps or accelerated rates of growth. 


If the idea is that a united South Asia will be 
taken more seriously because of the vast aggregation 
it represents, such concentration of poser will be 
watched with suspicion by the world and with fear 
by its own populations. If the idea is relaxation of 
regional tension, it must be in the naive belief that 
foreign policy initiatives are totally independent of 
domestic political processes. None of the seven 
authors of these two books seem to be aware of tke 
death and destruction and trampling of human 
rights in at least five of the seven South Asian 
States which is corroding whatever life SAARC 
might have had in it. When will our academic 
slummers and practitioners of state craft realize that 
there is no Santa Claus in international politics? 


Future of South Asia is a mixture of earnestness, 
fervence and self-deception. Except for Pran 
Chopra, the other authors of the volume have been 
key policy-makers in Dhaka, Colombo, Kathmandu. 
and Islamabad. They have a penchant for diploma- 
tic double talk. However, they have a redeeming 
feature. They represent and interpret; to that extent, 
they are more credible and pragmatic. The authors 
of Regional Cooperation in South Asia impersonate 
and interpret. This isa disaster. Muni and Muni 
represent the intellectual laziness so typical of 
scholars engaged in descriptive studies of inter-State 
relations, neatly periodized, or summing up of 
theories propounded elsewhere. For them the excite- 
ment of commenting on high policy in-making is. 
too much to resist, minus honest homework. 


This book of more than 200 pages has less tham 
65 pages of text; the rest are documents. It has no 
thesis, not a single premise to offer which can be 
discussed fruitfully. Seven pages are devoted to the 
summing up of the regional integration theory 
— the ouvre — and seven pages to the conviction 
that somehow we will overcome, if there is political. 
will -— the epilogue. In between, 51 pages are used 
up to describe the ancestors, the cohorts and tbe 


current attempts at cooperation in South Asia. Muni 


and Muni are pugnacious and stout hearted allies of. 


the wily diplomats. 


Both the books find in regional cooperation a 
visio beatifica. Their authors have no problem in 
identifying sensitive and vulnerable aspects of 
cooperation in South Asia. Indeed, at times they 
seem to be discussing not the cooperation but the 
crises which plague South Asia. It generates healthy 
doubts, but inthe end doubts are cast aside and 
only the corporate drone is heard that cooperation 
will prevail. In between no substantive evidence for 
or against is adduced to support such an optimistic 
mood. They sound like-choros to the ultimate victory 
of regional idea in the contest between chauvinistic 
nationalism and enlightened national interests 
reflected in SAARC. They will do well to remind 
themselves that cooperation between neighbours is 
also possible without formal institutions; rather, it 
may be more desirable. This, of course, requires 
fresh: categories of thinking, but it is not likely 
to come from а generation of scholars whose 
fascination for the functional approach has survived 
even after it has been disowned by its own pto- 
ponents. 75 `, 


‚В.К. Srivastava 
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THE DOMESTIC ROOTS OF INDIA'S FOREIGN 
Vas attt iat ——————— ——MrMá 
| POLICY 1947-1972 by A. Appadorai. Delhi, 
- Oxford University Press. ` 


PROFESSOR A. APPADORAI, who played a key 
fole in setting up the Indian Council of World 
Affairs and“ Sapru : House in New Delhi, is 
among thé earliest writers ón post-independence 
India’s foreign policy. His book is an important 
first attempt to systema'ize the domestic roots of 
fóreign' policy. He isolates five basic determinants 
У tradition and history; democracy; the demands 
of economic development; a pluralist society; and 
Nehru's charismatic leadérship. The section om 
historical tradition, wherein the author traces the 
roots of several key elements of Indian foreign 
policy — such as a reluctance to use violence, anti- 
colonialism, anti-racism, peace and internationalism 
‘— to” scriptural tradition, the heritage of the 
national movement and the ideas of, among others, 
Gandhi and Aurobindo, is innovative. So is the 
chapter on pluralism in Indian society, with essen- 
tially. two foci: a secular State in a multi-religious 
society, and the demands of a federal polity. 


On the Bangladesh question, Appadorai shows 
that the opinion of the' educated Muslim elite in 
‘India :was broadly supportive of the governmental 
'posttiort on the issue, and quite critical of Pakistan. 
However, to simply conclude, after marshalling a 
great deal of documentary evidence, that ‘fhe 
yoün-er. "generation "and: the modern educated 
Muslims have, broadly speaking, fallen in line with 
the mainstream of national opinion on the subject’, 
"is a little disappointing. Likewise, of the plethora of 


reasons offered by the Indian government for not 
holding a plebiscite in Jamniu and Kashmir, Pro- 
fessor Áppadorai chooses, as «the most important of 
all: that a secular policy for India demanded that a 
plebiscite in Jammu and Kashmir should not be 
held because its premise, that Hindus and Muslims 
are two nations, was wrong.’ This is less than con- 
vincing. More persuasive is the final section on 
West Asia. 


With reference to foreign policy issues like the 
Berubari Union, the Rann of Kutch, the liberation 
of Goa and Bangladesh, and India's cooperation 
with Sri Lanka on the question of the Tamil popu- 
lation in that country, the author, after a detailed 
consideration of each issue, concludes that despite 
the constitutional provision reserving foreign affairs 
to the Centre, the consultation of the federating 
units is often dictated by the exigencies of the 
efficient implementation of foreign policy. Thus, on 
the Berubari Union issue, even the Congress govern- 
ment of B.C. Roy in West Bengal which opposed 
the Centre's stand was consulted: on the Rann of 
Kutch and Goa questions, the support of the 
Gujarat and Maharashtra governments respectively 
had been enlisted in advance, making it easier to 
carry through policy. 


Although Parliament; political parties, the press 
and public opinion — the institutions of demo- 
cracy — are, theoretically, vehicles of popular con- 
trol over foreign policy, Professor Appadorai points 
to the somewhat notional character of all these, He 
isolates a handful of issues on which the parties in 
Parliament influenced foreign policy decisions of 
the government: e.g., the Voice of America trans- 
mitter (1963) when policy was modified, or the 
‘Hungary question’, when the government was 
forced into expressing a stronger denunciation of 
Soviet action than it would have liked. The chapter 
on economic development, though it contains useful 
and lucid background material for students, ends on 
a rather inconclusive note. 


Finally, the famous Nehru charisma is analysed 
in Weberian terms. Professor Appadorai is quite 
right in maintaining that it-was this extraordinary 
man who, virtually singlehandedly, laid the founda- 
tions of Indian foreign ‘policy. 


Several sections of this book might well leave the 
reader with thé feeling that they pertain to the 
domestic impact of ‘foreign policy rather than its 
domestic roots. Professor Appadorai himself 
‘modestly suggests, in his-concluding note, that it is 
an introductory study: which only points the way. 
Apart from the fact that it'ends in 1972 and does 
not. therefore carry the flavour of familiar and more 
contemporary issues, 15 most’ important limitation 
is that though it has suggested many links, it has 
nót always completely established them. However, 
being a pioneering work, it deserves to enjoy more 
than a success d'estime. 


Madan Gopal 
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. DIEGO GARCIA IN INTERNATIONAL DIPLO- 


MACY by K.S. Jawatkar. 


Bombay," 
Prakasban, 1983. à 


THE demilitarisation of, the Indian ocean bs con- 


verting it intoa zone of peace continues to'be a ` 
major objective of Indian security and foreign , 
policy. The Indian ocean issues remain high on the 


agenda of the non-aligned movement. But the scant 
progress of the Indian ocean disarmament initiatives 
and the countless articles, books, ~ seminars and 


symposia on the rather ` overworked theme have: 


often tended to induce. a'sense of deja yu in any 
discussion of the Indian ocean. 


But.the threats to India and.other countries in the. 


littoral from the increasing militarisation of the 
Indian ocean are indeed real. In fact, over the last 


few years these threats have accentuated, thanks to: 


the erosion of detente between the USA and USSR 


and the increasing vulnerability of the littoral. 


regimes to domestic unrest and external interven- 
tion. The heightened confrontation between the 
USA and USSR, including the increased threat of 
a nuclear war, the operationalisation of the Ameri- 
can Rapid Deployment Force, and the Soviet inter- 
vention in Afghanistan have indeed. queered the 
pitch for the littoral countries. The. continuing con- 
flagrations in Southern Africa, the horn of Africa, 
West „Asia, South West Asia, the uncertain Indo- 


Pak strategic relations in South Asia and the Kam- , 


puchean imbroglio in South East Asia have added.an 
edge to the concern in the littoral about the growing 
likelihood of big power. intervention in the strategi- 


cally crucial and resource-rich Indian ocean region. | 


| The Asiéricán base at Diego Garcia on the Indian 
ocean has been, the central focus of Indiam and 
nonaligned concerns. The dramatic transformation 


ofthe Diego base from a minor communication . 


facility into a major military base, and the prospect 
of nuclearisation, underscores the need for à com- 
study. The vigorous assertion of 
sovereignty over Diego Garcia by the new Mauritian 
government; which has beeri demanding its return and 
the plight of the former residents of the island have 
given new twists to the problem. In this context, any 
study on Diego Garcia should have been welcome. 


. But: unfortunately Dr. Jawatkar's Book is deeply 
disappointing fora number of reasons. The book 
appears to have been waiting for publication for 
fully half a decade. The foreword to the book was 
written in April 1978. Most of the material used 
is only upto the year 1978. This is a pity as the 
developments after 1978 have dramatically altered 
the Indian ocean situation. Though Dr. Jawatkar 
refers to these developments, they do not Berome 
integral to his алауы. 


Еог ехатр1е, the major tangas: in the US stra- 


tegy after the loss of Iran — the collapse of Nixon's 


Guam doctrine, the visualisation of an arc of crisis 


Popular . 


along the. Indian ocean rim, the shedding of post- 
Vietnam. inhibitions on external interventions, the. 
perceived urgency’ of greater force. projection in 
the Gulf, the need for a strategic consensus against 
the Soviets i inthe region, the. greatér determination 
to defend the Saudi oil fields — are not ‘really - 
grappled with by the author. — E 

The book Берне. with а history of Diego Garcia, 
and moves оп to’a detailed. examination of the.US . 
effort to convert Diego Garcia into a large military | - 
base for US force projection in ће Indian ocean 
region. With enormous amount .of detail, Dr.- 
Jawatkar argues that successive US Administrations 
had to resort to considerable deceit and falsification 
to push the funding for the Diego base through a 
reluctant US Congress. It also comes. out how the 
American Department of Defense successfully used. 
shifting rationales. to’ circumvent reservations of, 
some Cogressional members: 


The author then presents the study of the naval 
presence of big powers — USA, USSR, France, 
Britain and China — in the Indian ocean "and their 
strategic objectives. He suggests that the interests of 
superpowers are identical. ‘Both want to build up 
their navies to protect sea lanes for carrying oil 
and raw materials’ (p. 158). This is a rather com- 
monplace but misleading conclusion. The Indian 
ocean does not provide the same 'strategic compul- 
sions to the United States .and ` ће Soviet Union; 


- jn contrast to the western -dependence on the Indian 


ocean littoral for energy and nem materials, the 
Soviet dependence is minimal. . Jawatkar never 
really gets out ‘of the. шым bind — with its 
neat symmetry and ease of analysis — to go deep 
into the asymmetric, geostrategic and . political 
significance .of the Indian ocean for the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


. Dr. Jawatkar in ‘the next chapter delves into the 
reactions of the littoral States — country by country 
— to the Diego Garcia project, and the issue of the 


. Indian ocean as a zone of peace. He,notes the diver- 


gent attitudes and: interests ‘of the littoral coun- 
tries and suggests that success in demilitarising the 
Indian Ocean could be elusive. The differences within 
NAM have in recent times further accentuated; .and 
the commitment among the littoral regimes to keep 
big powers out of the Indian Ocean region appears 
to be faltering. A number of the littoral countries 
are offering basesto the big powers, under the 
euphemistic name of ‘facilities’. Here again Dr. 
Jawatkar fails to integrate the wealth of material on 
littoral response to the unfolding of American 
and Soviet. strategies in the Indian ocean. There 


-is a final chapter listing out thé reactions of Indian 


public opinion and -political parties to the Diego 
issue.- The weaknesses of this work are reflective 
of:the -general state-of research in this country оп 
international relations and strategic studies, which 
continues Чо remain .backward in колаш to 
research i in other. social Sciences. { 


9 C. Raja Mohan 
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From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From 
arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope 
to a thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture 
springs to colour from a drab canvas. 


At Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, of a 
catalyst, in the development and improvement of 
backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or 

lgatpuri—wherever we go, we have looked to the 





needs and welfare of the community. Education, 
housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like 
proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens 
have been our first priority. 


The theme is to grow and develop together. To give 
back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 
way Of thinking that has become a way of life. 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LIMITED 
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What you call love. 
the Monde Selectors 
call Gold... 


Gold Medal 


for your favourite 


RathVanaspati 


VANASPATI 
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Because the language of a woman is love 
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«VISAKHAPATNAM STEEL PLANT 


New directions in Indian steelmaking 


The Visakhapatnam Steel Plant (VSP) 
with its bold concept, advanced 
technology and sheer me~nitude, sets 
new trends in India's stec.making. 
Designed for a capacity of over 3 
million tons/year, VSP can rightfully 
take credit for many firsts : 


© India's first coast-based steel plant 


О the first time an Indian consultancy 
organisation is the Principal 
Consultant for such a large 
integrated steel plant 


Steelmelt shop : Converter foundation and 
structural work in progress 


D the first time several new 
technologies are being introduced 
into Indía : 


o 7 m tall ovens 


O selective preparation of coal and 
dry cooling of coke 


© large 5000 tons/day blast furnaces. 


* _ with belt charging 


Captive thermal power plant : Boiler house 
and electrostatic precipitator under 
construction 


Rolling mill complex : Wire rod mill building 


being constructed 


D slag granulation in the cast house 


О utilisation of blast furnace top gas 
for power generation 


O 100 per cent continuous casting 
O waste heat utilisation 
O pollution control techniques etc. 


DASTURCO 
А ЭТ ü 


Total Engineering— 
Concept to coinpletion 


DASTURCO is the Principal 
Consultant for this most modern 
integrated steel plant now under 
constructior. Some of the major 
equipment is oeing supplied by the 
Soviet Union. fhe rest will be 
provided by Indian agencies or 
procured from third countries. 


Calcining plant : Rotary kiln shaft under 
erection 


DASTURCO is providing 
comprehensive design and 
engineering services including 
preparation of tender specifications, 
inspection of equipment, projeet 
planning and monitoring, supervisiem 
of construction and erection, 
computerisation etc. 


DASTURCO has been closely involved. 
with the project since its conceptual — 
stages in 1970 and now, as the 
Principal Consultant for the 
implementation of the project, its 
participation is total. 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 




















People connected with business, t, Industry and 
the economy realised long ago that CAPITAL 


was necessary for them. That is why it. 

continues to be one of the most эрен 

journals in the country. 

Published since 1888 it played a pioneering 

role in the field of business journalism in the. 

country. Even though many journals have 
appeared today there are a number of solid 
reasons why you cannot afford to miss 

^ CAPITAL 


— CAPITAL. 








you obviously cannot. 


і € CAPITAL provides in 
analyses whi 


depth studies and 
which по businessman can afford 
to miss. 


€ CAPITAL gives more information, data and 
studies of the Eastern region of India than 
any other paper: 

€ CAPITAL is essential. reading for faculty and 
students of commerce and economics. 

€ CAPITAL keeps you up to date on 
government's economic policies. 

© Whether you want to start в new industry, to 
raise finance, to improve productivity, you 
will find CAPITAL provides material that wilt . 
be of invaluable assistance to you. 

With an editorial staff that has its fingers on 

the puise ofthe national economy and with а 

research bureau to provide supporting data 

and information CAPITAL is a valuable source 

of information. | 

The kind of information that you need if you 

аге a business executive, an entrepreneur, а 

government official, a serious student of 

economics and commerce or just en intelligent 

citizen anxious to keep abreast of current 


economic developments. 


The country needs САРТ ТА. and so do you. 


Calcutta-700 009 — 
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DIVERSIFICATION BEGINS WITH AN ‘E’ 


A belief that has 
From tractors to 3 brought the finest 
telecommunications, technology for 
from motorcycles to | : India’s core needs, 
medium and heavy duty : Adapted and anticipated 
earth moving equipment, : trends to keep pace with 
to a diverse range of : advancement worldwide. 
products and services — one X- : Indeed, this is the engineered 
philosophy has taken Escorts = principle of the Escorts vision. 
to the forefront.Enterprise. ==/ Avision that begins with enterprise, . 


ESCORTS LIMITED 
Engineers of progress 
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THE problem of today’s judicial system is the maze 
of obsolete and redundant laws. The legacy of the 
colonial laws is so pervasive that it will take many 
years for the country to evolve a legal system of its 
own. The legal system that we have is only what the 
British left us and courts are interpreting laws and 
legislations which are more than a hundred years 
old. The context in which they were framed has 
disappeared and even sovereign and independent 
Indian courts are interpreting and reinterpreting 
English legislation. 


The general law, judicial laws and legislation is 
clearly man made. Indian courts and particularly a 
few Judges of strong personal convictions have 
moulded the law to suit their personal -views. The 


sprit of radicalism has.become a part of the Indian. 


judicial system because a few radical persons have 
expanded the confines of law beyond its logical 


parameters. The greatest impact of this self-created. 
judicial view is being felt in labour legislation, with: 


the result that industrial relations between manage- 
ment and workmen have deteriorated considerably. 
A large number of disputes are being taken to 
courts where they are being bitterly- fought out. 


The absence of modern judgements is to help trade- 


unions and their constituents with the result 


that trade union activities have received a great. 


fillip. 

The mood of the nation is one of general frustra- 
tion with the legal system. Тһе resentment: against 
the judicial or other legal institutions is now 
very visible. The staggering rate of arrears and 
the long delay in the dispensation . of justice. has 


The problem 


greatly affected the credibility of our institutions. 
It would not. be fair to pinpoint the whole blame 
for this on Judges or those who are members of- the 
Tribunal because like everything else the increasing 
rate of arrears can be due toa natural phenomena 
Le. an increase in population. It is evident that as 
population increases litigation is bound to increase. 


. Another factor is the complexity of our judicial 
system and the legislations that are in existence. We 
are faced with a multitude of legislations that 
legislate upon each and every aspect of our life. So 
wide is the compass of legislation that they regulate 
each and every activity in our daily life right from 
possessing a licence for running a car, scooter or 
motorcycle to matters pertaining to personal law 
and in spheres of professional functions. 


; Another significant reason is that most men who 
dispense justice are not the ideal ones to do so. The 
‘image one has of Judges is one of dispensers of ' 
justice. However, due to the unfair nature of the 
appointments, and the fact that government is so 
closely dominating the courts with these appointment 
at all levels of the judiciary, few people opt for the 
judiciary as a career. There may be those who have 
had very large successful practices behind them and 
there may still be others who yearn for the position 
as a sign of authorify and financial stability. In 
recent years we have been faced with mediocrity and, 
what is more dangerous than  mediocrity, a 
commitment to the government in power. 


Those who are in power thus have the ultimate 
say both in the-appointment as well as in maintain- 


we 


ing control over the Judges by regulating the course 


of their entire judicial careers. Then the govern-' ` 
Ment has increasingly put psychological pressure on ' 


the Judges by -alleging that they аге responsi- 
ble for delays and blockages in the collection of 
government revenues. 
additional phenomenon among Judges who refuse 
to give stays against statutory demands, even 
though they may be oppressive and unjust. " 


As far as the governnment is concerned it is : 
clearly trying to dilute the inference of the Courts, 
particularly that of the High Courts, by taking 
away their jurisdiction to entertain. and decide 
various matters. The jurisdiction to ‘hear service 
matters was taken away and vested with an adminis- 
trative tribunal which is dominated by official nomi- 
nees. Similarly the jurisdiction to hear Customs 
and General Excise cases has been conferred.on 


another tribunal thereby ousting the jurisdiction of 


courts and more or less making the tribunal inter- 
pret laws in favour of the executive. Probably, 


the recent announcement of the Finance Minister · 


providing for the creation of National Courts for 


„hearing tax matters would have the inevitable effect 


of taking away all tax cases pending in courts. 


‘One can easily argue in favour of these non-judicial 


forums as ensuring quicker justice buf at what 
cost? 


Т he present issue of SEMINAR is essentially ап: 


attempt to identify the causes for the creation of a 


_, judicial jungle and the remedial measures that can. 


be adopted. The solution, to. the problern lies'is 
positive action by the government.-In all spheres 


That is why we now see an. 


the government must act fairly, reasonably and in 
the collective interest of the community. 


The government must refrain and cease from 
interfering in the judicial process either by influenc- 
ing the course of judicial appointments or by adopt- 
ing legislations to nullify courts’ decisions. These 
two practices must be stopped at all costs because 
of the danger of the courts becoming an instrument 
of executive oppression. Also; if the government 
+. does not accept a particular judgment, it can enact 
"Hegislation modifying: the effect of the judgments 
that may be passe ed by the courts. The Shahbano 
judgment is a case in point. Rightly or wrongly, 
the highest court of the land has pronounced upon 
the right of a married women to maintenance. 
The decision did, as expected, provoke reaction 


‘inthe Muslim Community. The government should 


not have chosen to interfere and seek to pacify 
the community by legislating to negative the effect 


of the judgément. 


The crux of the solution therefore lies in the 
rationalisation of the judicial structure and the legis- 


· lations that are promulgated day after day. There 


is need for-an improvement in the conditions of 
service of Judges and also a need for less executive 
interference. What India also needs is a uniform 
civil code’: and some legislation made in today's 
context and for the benefit of the community at 
large We must discard those legislations which have 
outlived: their usefulness and were only relevant in 
British India. ' 


RAJIV NAYAR 
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Delays — 


SANJAY К. 


ә 


KAUL 


THE age old doctrine of ‘Justice 
delayed is justice denied’ gave way 
to Justice hurried is justice burried’; 
and now the doctrine seems to be 
‘What is the hurry’. The delay in 
disposal of disputes pending before 
the courts is today the greatest 
problem plaguing our judicial sys- 
tem. There is по doubt about the 
awareness of this problem but the 
remedial action is: negligible. The 
Chief Justice. of India P.N. Bhag- 
wati has spoken about it on num- 
erous occasions and went so far as to 
suggest that the public was’ losing 


faith in the judicial system because ^ 


of the delay in the disposal of cases. 
Ifallthe concerned persons are 


aware of this problem then why is 
the situation getting from bad to 
worse? Lord Denning in his book 
Due Process of Law observed ‘All 
through the years men have pro- 
tested at the law's delay and count- 
ed it as a grievous wrong, hard to 
bear. Shakespeare ranks it among 
the whips and scorns: of time. 
Dickens tells how it exhausts finan- 
ces, patience, .courage, hope.' The 
purpose of this article is to .trace 
out the reasons for this problem as 
well as to attempt to point out 


some possible solutions. 


The primary. reason for the delays 


‚ in disposal of cases is the tremen- 


dous jump in the quantum of litiga- 


— 


tion. The number of cases required 
to be disposed off by a judge at any 
level in India is probably one of 
the highest in the world. - There are 
various reasons for this situation 
Which has resulted in the acceptance 
of the fact that while earlier it was 
the next generation which enjoyed 
the fruits of success in the litigation 
now a person has to be lucky for 
even his grand children to reap the 
benefits of success of the litigation 
started by that person. Since the 
litigant is well aware of this fact, 
the litigation of today is one- of 
interim reliefs and interim orders. 
The interim reliefs are really in the 
nature of final reliefs as by the 
time the dispute is finally decided 
the relief becomes almost infruc- 
tuous; at least for the person appro- 
aching the Court. The reasons for 
the increase in quantum of litiga- 
tion are also many and varied. 
N 


1. post-independence period 
has seen an increasingly aware 
public. The adoption of the Consti- 
tution granted the citizens of India 
various rights denied to them in the 
pre-independence period. Some of 
the archaic laws were repealed and 
modern legislation enacted to meet 
the growing aspirations of the 
people. There were various social 
and economic legislations enacted; 
personal laws were modernised; 
courts granted relief to the citizens 
where the Government failed. All 
this resulted in greater awareness 
and the people of our country 
looked to the judiciary for the 
enforcement of their rights. This is, 
Of course, a positive aspect of the 
increase in quantum of litigation — 
infact the only positive aspect. The 
last few years have seen the wel- 
come growth and development of 
public interest litigation. The post- 
card petitions’ have given the poor 
public the confidence that their 
grievances can also be heard. But a 
lot of such poor people are still 
contesting their claims tbrough the 


' normal procedure with no hope of 


the litigation culminating ina final 
adjudication during their life time. 


A majority of the litigation pend- 
ing has one dishonest party. There 
are always excepticns to this rule 
where there may be genuine dis- 
putes, But largely one of the litigat- 
ing party is always interested in the 


delay of the proceedings — the non- 
aggrieved party. Once .the- parties 
are aware that they can ‘enjoy the 
fruits of dishonesty for a long 
period of time, even their complete 


life time, the incentive to contest 


the litigation is tremendous. And if 


one of the contesting parties is poor. 
-and is the genuinely 


aggrieved 
party, the incentive for the other 
party to contest is even greater with 
the hope that the poor litigant 
would give up rather than go 
through the torture of a long drawn 


‘out contest. The unfortunate aspect 


is that the judiciary has not been 
able to device appropriate checks 
for such litigants who want to 
defeat justice by delaying it. 


The members of the Bar cannot 
absolve themselves of the responsi- 
bility for the prevailing situation. 
Professional ethics are slowly dying. 
The lawyer community is actively 
responsible 'for the delays. The 
responsibility: to comply witli the 
instructions of the client cannot 
extend to lawyers being an active 
party in the creation of delays. The 
lawyers with their vast experience 
at the Bar are fully aware of the 
procedure and process. The lacunae 
prevalent in procedural law are 
often utilised by the members of 


the bar to delay the proceedings as - 


their litigant iis interested in such 
delays. The legal profession owes 
itself a duty to assist the Bench and 
not to be a mere tool in the hands 


. of the litigant. À more. responsible 


Bar aware-of the problem of delay 
and actively.interested in curtailing 


it is a necessity. 


4 
1 he judicial community can play 
a vital role in reducing the- delay in 
judicial decisions. A strong haud is 
necessary to curtail the undesirable 
conduct of the litigants and some 


lawyers. Adjournments should be ` 


refused where, the purpose is to 
defeat justice by delaying the same. 
The procedure should also not be 
permitted to be an instrument of 
delay. Frivolous and vexatious liti- 
gation and applications should be 
dismissed with heavy cost. Unfortu- 
nately in India costs are seldom 
awarded or they are too inadequate. 


The non-aggrieved litigant can ulti- . 


mately get away cheaply. The 
reasons for a comparatively smaller 
number of cases being filed in coun- 


.rise to what is 


tries like the United Kingdom and 
United States of America is the 
prevalent rule that the successful 
party must get the actual cost of 
being drawn into the litigation. The 
non-aggrieved party does not consi- 
der it worthwhile to contest. Each 
party weighs its chance of success. 


In India it pays to litigate. To 
take some examples, in any suit for 
recovery of amount, the loosing 
party will pay interest much below 
the actual market rate and the costs 
are also not very high. This encou- 
rages contest. Similarly, a tenant 
can prolong the litigation by taking 
up false pleas as the market rents 
are high and the period he can stay 
in the same premises will help him 
save so much more than the cost of 
litigation. A positive attitude in this 
respect by the Judges would 
greately reduce frivolous litigation. 


L,,, is a dynamic field. It changes 


_ and adopts to the social and econo- 


mic changes of the society. The 
post-independence period saw a 
more positive approach in the legal 
field. The Indian courts dependent 
on British judicial pronouncements, 
saw the development of Indian 


jurisprudence. Law was used as an 


instrument for social purpose. This 
was, of course, a positive develop- 
ment. The last few years have seen 
a different kind of legal develop- 
ment. The Judges started interpret- 
ing law according to their own 
social philosophy. And this gave 
called ‘chance 
litigation’. 


Once the laws began to be inter- 
preted according to the philosophy 
of the Judges, an unsettled condi- 
tion was a natural corrolary. A law 
which was good today, no more 
remained the law of the land to- 
morrow. The effect of this was felt 
much more in case of the pronounce- 
ments of the Supreme Court whose 
pronouncements are binding on all 
courts, The law is dynamic but it 
must have some consistency. If the 
law becomes unsettled in quick 
succession, the litigant and the 
lawyer is not clear about the future 
course of action. This has resulted 


in an enormous increase in the 
volume of litigation including 
appeals to higher courts. The 


Supreme Court’ has been flooded 
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i 
with litigation as the litigant and 
lawyers indulge in chance litigation. 
The chance is taken as it is not 
known as to what will be the law 


. of the land. So it becomes worth 


. gant 'trying his luck'. 
degree of consistency in judicial. 


taking a chance. 


.Law is a code of conduct for 
citizens. If a particular law is basic- 
ally sound there is no need- їо 


change or unsettle it merely because 


there may be sóme divergence of 
opinion. between the Judges decid- 
ing about the same over a period of 
time. The citizens of the country 
assume it to be the Jàw of the land 
and act on it. Unsettling such law 


.creates uncertainty in the: minds of 


the citizens and results in the liti- 
A certain 


pronouncements would go a long 
way in reducing the number of 
appeals, specially in the Supreme 
Court. The current joke is that a 
District Judge sits in judgment over 
the Supreme Court as there are a 
number óf divergent judgments on 
the same point of law by the 
Supreme Court and the District 
Judge can choose the one he wants. 
If this situation is avoided, the 
volume of litigation would certainly 


. decrease, 


‚ sing oral agruments 


B 


bs a definite decline in the. 


quantum of cases disposed off per 
judge. There are various reasons 
for this situation. One of thé major 


reasons is that there seems to be no ' 


checks -on verbosity.. Counsels at 
time’go on ad infinitum in addres- . 
before the 
Court and this. privilege is largely 
of the senior advocates. Respect for 
seniority should. not be permitted 
as a tool for-misue of the privilege. 


‘The quantum of oral arguments 


have to be limited to some reason- 
able limits. Thereafter, oral argu- 
ments can always be supplemented 
with written arguments. This would 
save the time of the court to a great 
extent. Almost all the senior mem- 


`` bers of the Bar charge per day. And ' 


this privilege is misued by some to 


.argue for days -on end replete 
-with repetition. Some kind of a ` 
reasonable check is necessary if this 


malpractice is.to be curtailed. 


The Judges. also at. the same time.. 


owe a duty to: keep the judgments - 


as brief and to the point as possible. 
The beauty lies in the brevity of it. 
Simple and clear language . which 
can be understood by an average 
person is the hall-mark of good 
judicial pronouncements. ` The 
tendency to make comments in judi- 
cial pronouncements not directly 
relevant to the point in issue, speci- 
ally by the higher courts, can be 
disastrous. Hours are spent in 
arguing and deciding as to what 
portion of the judgment is only 


‘obiter’ — and obiter by a higher. 


court is binding on the lower 
courts. The attempt should be to 
decide the legal issue rather thàn for 
the judgment to be hailed as historic. 
It is a tragedy if after perusing the 
pages of judgments, the legal point 
decided is still not clear. Brief and 
to the point judgments would great- 
ly clarify legal positions, reduce 
the volume of litigation and expe- 
dite disposal of cases. . 


` ^ \ 

Т. lack of alternative methods 
for redressal of grievances results 
in an increase in the volume of 
litigation in, courts. Arbitration is 
an alternative remedy. Unfortuna- 
tely, arbitration .proceedings. take 
up as much time, if not more, than 
the courts. There are various tribu- 
nals in specialised fields set up like 
the Excise and Customs Tribunal, 
Service Tribunal, Company Law 
Board and such others. The dispo- 
sals is far more'expeditious in such 
tribunals. But what is the need of 
the hour is the establishment of 
many more such tribunals for expe- 
diticus disposal. The courts are so 
overburdened that any relief in the 
quantum of work would expedite 
the disposal of pending litigation in 
courts. 


The remedy of arbitration should 
be made: effective — a method of 
expeditious remedy ‘and not pro- 
longation.: At present the. arbitra- 
tion proceedings itself take a long 
time and. then the second round 
(starts again in ‘court when the 
award of the arbitrator is challenged 
on one ground or the other. A 
great deal of litigation, specially 
commercial litigation, would be 
expedited if this, alternative remedy 
-can be effectively: utilised. 


One aspect which is very relevant 
is the use ofthe- Panchayat system 


^ 


for disposal and settlement of petty 
disputes. The village population 
still has great faith in the Panchayat 
system. If this system can be effec- 
tively used to settle smaller dis- 


.putes, the litigant will not be drag- 


ged to court at his expense of time 
and money. . 


The procedure for adjudication is 
archaic. It is so complicated that 


.it becomes an instrument for dis- 


honest litigants to delay the final 
adjudication of disputes. The proce- 


dural law is crying for modernisa- D. 


tion and change. 

Procedural law is an instrument 
for achieving justice, not an end in 
itself. It should be used to reach 
the aim of justice and not delay 
it. 


A further problem is the lack of 
out of court settlements. In coun- 
tries like the USA the advocates 
discuss the merits of their case and 
normally arrive at a reasonable 
out of court settlement which saves 
the litigant considerable expenses 
and wastage of time. Та India the 
tendency is to rush to court at the 
slightest pretext. If the litigants and 
the lawyers take a more positive 
approach in this respect, it would 
greatly facilitate’ the expeditious 
settlement of disputes: 


Government i is the largest litigant 
in our country. And they choose to 
contest all cases irrespective of their 
merit. There is no proper machinery 
to examine the disputes in court. 
The proper examination of various 
claims and contentions of the 
parties is requirerd to be_ done at 
two stages. The first stage is before 
the litigants approach the court. If 
due claims and contentions are 
granted, a number of litigants would 
not have to approach the court. 
The second stage is after the litigant 
approaches the court. Even if at. 
that stage there is proper exami- 
nation of the claims dnd cóntentions 
made by the litigant in court, and 


‘due claims and contentions are 


conceded, the burden of the courts 
would decline. 


The approach óf the Government 
counsels should not be to Contest. 


petitions and claims at all cost, but 


az 


to advise the government to con- 
cede legitimate claims and reliefs. 
The worst part is that the govern- 
ment is the most negligent litigant. 
Pleadings and replies are almost 
never filed in time and number of 
opportunities and dates have to be 
taken by the counsels because of 
the lack of instructions. If the gov- 
ernment can be a vigilant and 
reasonable litigant, the workload 
of the courts would considerably 


decline. 


T.. age old tradition was that it 
was an honour to be called to the 
Bench. The best of counsels were 
invited to become Judges. The pro- 
cess has been completely reversed 
in practice now with lawyers lobby- 
ing for the post of judgeship. Not 
only do the lawyers’ lobby for 
themselves but try to pull the leg 
of the other members of Bar being 
considered ‘for, elevation to' the 
Bench. The net result is that the 
prominent members of the Bar are. 
not interested i in. their elevation to 
the Bench as none of them want 
their name to be sullied without, 
cause. f 


The difference between- the earn- 
ings of a Judge and a successful: 
lawyer are considerable. A Judge 
today draws a lesser salary then .a 
Judge in the pre-independence 
period during which time thé value 
of money has declined at an alarm- 
ing rate. The lack of proper remu- 
neration coupled with  politicisa- 
tion of the appointments, has: 
resulted in the prominent members 
of the Bar being. disinterested in the 
elevation to the Bench. . 


The process of depoliticisation of 
appointment of Judges is a must if 
the quality of members of the Bar 
being elevated to the Bench is to. 
improve, Adhocism has to give way 
to security. One essential. step can 
be to ensure that a retired Judge 
would draw the same, ‘salary and. 
enjoy the same perquisites as , in 
service. This would ensure econo-. 
mic security." The salary of Judges 
is also over-due for revision. Any: 
minor change as recently envisaged 
will not achieve the purpose. The 
right kind of Judges can make all 


the difference in respect ‘of expedi- ` 


- great. dee 


tious disposal of disputes pending 
in the courts. 


The poor quality of legislation is 
responsible for increase in litigation. 
If proper care is taken and legis- 
lations are enacted after due care 
and perusal, the legislations would 
stand the scrutiny of law. Imperfect 
legislation leads to ambiguities 
and the litigant has to approach the 
court for clarifications and intere 
pretation. Legislations enacted after 
proper evaluation are a necessity. 


The law schools are the temples 
of legal education. The right kind 


of legal ethics and teaching will | 


create better lawyers for tomorrow. 
The problems faced by. our legal 


system today should be-explained _ 


'to the law students so that they can 
appreciate the problems and help 
in their solution. Law schools can 
help in creation of better lawyers 
for tomorrow who are conscious- of 
their social duty. ; 


CON . i us x 


С. Justice Warren Burger of 
the “USA rightly observéd: ‘In the 
super market age.we are trying to 
operate -the courts. with: cracker 


barrel corner: grocer ‘methods and. 


equipment — vintage -1890.’ This 
applies more so to India. In the 
computér age we havé obsolete 
techniques. Whether it is the: system 


of keeping records and recording 
cóurt proceedings, "the : process of 


modernisation has . yet to síart. 
Courts ‘geared in terms -of modern 


technique will be much better: 


equipped to deal with the, large 
quantum, of litigation pending in 
the various courts. 


The situation in “respect. of gii 
putes pending in the courts. is gett- 
ing desperate. It calls for quick and 
effective steps without ` further 
dithering if the situation is not to 
go beyond ‘redemption. The con- 
tinuing faith of the public in the 


judicial system ‘should | ‘not be ‘lost. 


at апу cost becausé of thé inordi- 
nate delays in disposal of pending 
litigation. J.F.' Kennedy ' rightly 


observed that ‘Gréat crises.produce- 
great: mén and great deeds | of 


courage. * The great crisis is heré — 

it myst. о. great теп and 
of courage if the glory 

of the judiciary i is to be sustained. 
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Poor drafting 


S. 


SAHAY 


FROM cradle to grave, we are 
reminded, we are governed by laws. 
We in turn can remind the law 
givers, brokers and interpreters 
that not only we, the laity, go from 
cradle to grave wondering what a 
particular law might mean, but the 
state of the experts, the drafismen, 
the legislators, the ‘lawyers and 
the judges is no better. 


The plethora of laws make it 
virtually impossible for anyone to 
keep track of it. The late Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was driven to define 
a lawyer as not one Who knew law 
but one who knewwhere to find 
law. And it was Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru again who told a Patna 
High Court judge, during the 
hearing of a case, that there was 
no presumption in law that judges 
knew law. He was convicted for 
contempt, but even the judge who 
convicted him must һауе known 


-in his heart that thé famous’ lawyer 


was telling the trüth. 


Even the mm that: go through 
the -necessary gestation period and 
are fashioned, with care have their 
flaws, but of 18е the tendency has 
grown under the Rajiv Gandhi 
regime to formulate laws with 
breakneck speed. There was the 


recent typical. case of the Rajiv- 
Gandhi Government coming ott’ 


with a constitutional amendméit so 


that the creation of a ‘security belt’ 


along the Western border would be 
possible. It was left to an Opposi- 
tion member, Madhu Dandavate; to 
point cut that there already existed 
Article 249 of the Constitution 
which made the creation of a'secu- 
rity belt possible, but of course, for 
a temporary period, for a year at a 
time Not unexpectedly the Prime 
Minister was unfamiliar with the 
Constitution, and the Union Minis- 
ter of State for Law, Mr Bhardwaj, 
acknowledged its existence but had 
not chosen to point this out to the 
Prime Minister, 


On paper, there is an elaborate 
procedure for the formulation of a 
Bil. In his informative book The 
Drafting of Laws, G R. Rajagopaul, 
a former Secretary of the Legislative 
Department, Government of India, 
has pointed out that the first stage 
in the making of a Bill—is the 
formulation of the legislative policy. 
At this stage, administrative, 
financial or political considerations 
matter. Once these are settled, the 
proposals for legislation are referred 
to the Law Ministry for advice on 
their legality and constitutionality. 
The advice, at this stage, is general. 
Once the Minister concerned decides 
on 4 Bill; he gets prepared a sum- 
mary setting out the facts of the 
case and the legislative measures 
proposed. The summary is then 
scrutinized by the Law Ministry 
and then submitted to the Cabinet. 


А 


for approval. Sometimes a draft 
bill is attached to the summary but 
Rajagopaul frowns on this practice 
because it unnecessarily ties down 
the hands of the draftsmen. 


After the Cabinet approval is 
Obtained, the administrative minis- 
try is expected to prepare 4 memo- 
randum setting out in precise terms, 
the lines on which the piece of 
legislation must be drafted. Accord- 
ing to Rajagopaul, a great deal 
depends upon the care and skill 
with which instructions to the 
draftsmen are drawn. The summary 
of the Cabinet, in most cases, would 
be no substitate for the office 
memorandum for the simple reason 
that earlier summaries are general 
in character. 


diss: by-the haste with which 
the Rajiv Gandhi government 


. keeps coming up with bills, be it a 


constitutional amendment or any 
statutory measure, it is highly 
doubtful if the set procedure is 
followed. Were itso, there would 
not have been the spectacle of the 
Prime Minister not being aware of 
the existence of Article 249, or, as 
happened the other day, a bill 


presented to the Lok Sabha without. 


the necessary Presidential recom- 
mendation, and the speaker hav- 
ing to point this out. Minister 
Bhardwaj’s lame excuse that the 
recommendations had not been 
received from Rashtrapati Bhavan 
merited both contempt and his dis- 
missal from the job. 


Add to political haste and 
incompetence, the limitations of the 
draftsman. Textbook qualifications 
of an Indian draftsman are a 
thorough grasp of the Constitution, 
especially the division of powers 
between the Centre and the State, 
and the General Clauses Act. A 
draftsman must have training in the 
difficult field of legislative drafting. 
He must have an orderly mind that 
cares for details. He must be 
endowed with common-sense and 
social awareness. He must have 
felicity in the use of legal language. 


Again according to text-books 


and judicial prouncements, the _ 


language of any piece of legislation 
must be clear, lucid and simple. As 


, a judge put it, 


“t is not enough to 
attain a degree of precision which 
a person reading in good faith can 
understand, but it is necessary to 
attain if possible, a .degree of 
precision which a person in bad 
faith cannot misunderstand.’ 


A draftsman’s job is by no means 
simple. His own inadequacy apart, 
there are built-in difficulties of 
language itself. Some legal experts 
consider the English language to be 
less precise than the earlier Roman 
language. But how much more 
imprecise are our own languages. 
If theré are case-laws, interpreted 
in Hindi, or any other language, 
Hindi or other versions of statutes, 
this writer is unfamiliar with them. 
The limitations of the English lang- 
uage apart, our own familiarity with 
the language is becoming shakier 
with time. Judges who condemn 
unskilled legal drafting, themselves 
use such imprecise,  rigmarolish 
language that their judgements have 
to be read to be believed — but of 
this later. 


As far as wooliness of language 
goes, Section 5 of the Official 
Secrets Act easily takes the cake. 
Read it: е 


5, Wrongful communication, 

etc., of information ^- (1) If any 
person having in his’ possession 
or control any secret official 
code or pass word or any sketch, 
plan, model, article, note, docu- 
ment or information which 
relates to or is used in a pro- 
hibited: place or relates to any- 
thing in such а place (or which 
is likely to assist, directly or 
indirectly, an enemy or which 
relates to a matter the disclosure 
of which is likely to affect the 
sovereignty , and integrity of 
India, the security of the State 
or friendly relation with foreign 
State or which has been made 
or obtained in contravention of 
this Act), or which has been 
entrusted in confidence to him 
by any person holding office 
under Government, or which he 
has obtained or to which he has 
access owing to his position as 
a person who holds or has held 
office under Government, or as 
a person who holds or has held a 


cóntract made on behalf of 
Government, or as a person 
who is or has been employed 
under a person who holds or 
has held such an Office ot 
contract...’ 


Even a judge would be hard put 
to find the meaning of this clause. 


: It is to be hoped that some day the 


constitutionality of this provision 
would be challenged and the Sup- 
reme Court would not take years 
to devide the issue. 


Our Parliament has taken the 
stand that while adopting any 
piece of legislation it need not 
worry over its constitutionality. 
That, it has said, time and again, is 
the business of the Court. Thus it 
comes about that Parliament is 
satisfied if enough compromises 
have been made in any piece of 
legislation to ensure its adoption. 
The rest does not matter. And if 
the ruling party has brute majority 
in Parliament, then nothing matters, 
When an Act does get challenged, 
how do the Courts view their task? 
Ritualistic at the best of times, they 
have formulated a host of rules on 
how a statute is to be interpreted. 
The rules are mainly derivative, 
taken from British practice, 


I, construing a statute, it has 
been said, what matters essentially 
is the wording for a legislature 
must be deemed to have said what 
it has meant. If the words used are 
capable of plain meaning then that 
meaning must be adopted, irrespec- 
tive of consequences, Only when 
the words üsed are vague, extrane- 
ous aids such as speeches made in 
the legislature and the history of 
the legislation may be taken into 
account. The presumption is always 
in favour of the constitutionality 
of a piece of legislation. And the 
courts will always get to advance 
the cause of a piece of legislation. 
A labour law, for example, cannot 
be interpreted in a manner that 
hurts labour. The courts have 
adopted elaborate rules to indicate 
whether the lony title has any 
significance, whether punctuation 
and marginal notes are to be taken 
into account. 


Do we not, more often than not, 
miss the wood for trees? How 
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many: eases.. have been used on 
particular -constructions put to 
‘may.-and. ‘shall’, to ‘or’ and ‘and’! 


The.time has come to take a fresh ` 


lookeat'the formulae for interpret- 
ing statues, to make things a little 
easier for individuals and society. 
Mustithe’ Anglo-Saxon precedence 
of interpreting statues continue, or 
must. we have new, simpler rules? 


wae D 
"lo^ 


A, said and done, it is the subs- 
tance, not form, that matters. 
What is ‘needed is not interpreta- 
tion of interpretations but prompt 
relief to.. the peoplé, institutions, 
evén governments. Federalism, it bas 


been said, is legalism and legalism: 


implies procrastination and delays. 
However, what needs to be pon- 
dered at, this stage is that, now 
that our command of the English 
language is: getting hazier and 
hazier.— and the process will 
only accelerate—what do we pro- 
pose to do? Indianize. the rules 
of constructing statutes? 


* Time and again the Supreme 
Court has’ emphasized the need 
for legislative clarity. In one case, 
the. ‘court observed that lack of 
legislative simplicity had let to 


interpretative complexity. Legisla- 


tion, it said was for the people and 
must, therefore, be enough to be 
comprehensible. . However, the 
irony was that ‘the | Court was 


speaking through Justice Krishna’ 


Iyer.whose own language can hard- 
ly be said to Бе plain. In Britain; 

there is at least some move to make 
rules and forms and laws simpler. 
In.this country we seem content to 
keep on following the old practice. 
He would be.a brave person who 
claimed to understand, without the 
help of a lawyer, even the income- 
tax, sales-tax or plethora of forms 
that: an individual has to fill in 
evéry walk of life. But simplicity of 
language implies clarity of thought. 

And our lawmakers, even judges, 
have little time for clear and precise 
thinking. 


. Clear thinking apart, in interpret- 
ing the laws and the Constitution, 
the judges are swayed by their own 
predilections. The result is a lack of 
certainty about the law. The Con- 
stitution, it will be agreed, is not as 
badly «drafted as some of the 
statutes. : Indeed, though perhaps 


the most exhaustive Constitution in 
the world, it is something the nation 
can be proud of. But here too, 
following their. own predilections, 
and their own rules of interpreta- 
tion, the judges have sharply differ- 
ed among themselves. .Take for 
instance, the amendirg powers of 
Parliament. The Supreme Court 
has taken different stands on diffe- 
rent occasions, dt one time saying 
that any and .every pärt ofthe, 
Constitution сап. be: amended; at 
another .that .the ‘Fundamental. 
Rights just cannot be amended; .at 
yet another that the Fundamental 
Rights can be amended’ except, for 
the Basic structure.. "What on- earth 
is the Basic structure?. Judges. must 
find this out, as occasion atises! It 
is remarkable that in the Keshava- 
nand  Bharati:;case the thirteen 
judges who decided the casé could 
not agree on a summary of the con- 
clusions. The. major constitutional 
issues have been decided by a: majo- 
rity, often of one.. E 


Since then there have been ump- 
feen Supreme Court judgments 
analysing, never exhaustively, what 
the Keshavanand Bharati judgment 
has actually said. If judges” cannot, 
comprehend what ‘other judges in. 
the past have said, how can a 
layman, who, according. to the fic-. 
tion, has ‘given to himself the Con- 
stitution?” i 


From time to time the Supreme 
Court has given: varying: emphasis 
to a constitutional provision." Time 
was when the Directive Principles 
were of little import to the judges. 
The emphasis has now shifted. "The 
Directive Principles are getting 
recognition and there is an attémpt 
to balance them with: the Funda- 
mental Rights. 


On the scene now are the activist 
judges who do not shy away from 
‘making’ . laws, from’ taking up 
popular causes, from attempting to 
wipe out every tear from every eye. 
Mostly, this is on paper only. So 
far as the common man is concern- 
ed, after all the drafting, all the 
debates in legislatures, after all the 
interpretations in the courts, law 
appears to be confusion worse con- 
founded. Like Mr Bumble, he can 
only say ‘ifthe law supposes that, 
the law is an ass — an idiot". 
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Cobwebs. 


H.M. SEERVAI 


FOR the first time, in the tbird 
edition of my book, I dealt with 
the working of the Supreme ` Court, 
with particular teference to the 
arrears in the Supreme Court and 
in the High Courts. I did so 
because the fierce,-light which has 
been turned on the Supreme Court 
because of its judgements in the 


Habeas Corpus Case and in the. 


Judges’ Case might make people 
forget the excellent. work which it 
has been doing. Secondly, failure to 
remedy avoidable’ delay їп the 
disposal of cases must bring the 
administration: of justice into dis- 
repute. And finally, governments, 
particularly the Government of 
India, find in accumulating arrears 
a stick to beatthe courts and deni- 
grate them, although, as will pre- 
sently appear, the Government of 
lndia is more responsible than 
anybody else for delays. I believe 
that if government, judges, advo- 
cates and litigants all cooperate, 
delay in the disposal of cases can 
be wiped out, or, at any rate, 
greatly reduced. 


Under our Constitution, a duty is 
cast upon the President of India to 
appoint a sufficient number of 
judges to the High Courts. Mr. 
Justice Venkataramiah rightly point- 
ed out that this discretionary power 
is coupled with a duty to exercise 


it, by keeping the number of judges | 


From a talk to the People's Union of 
Civil Liberties. 


under review from time to time. 
He raised the whole level of the 
debate in the Judges’ Case when 
he drew the conclusion that under 
our Constitution the appointment 
of permanent judges to the High 
Courts was the rule, and the 
appointment of additional judges 
was the exception, because, as 
originally enacted, the Constituticn 
provided only for the appointment 
of permanent judges. 


The government is responsible 
because of its failure to appoint an 
adequate number of judges in the 
High Courts. Mr. Justice Venk- 
ataramiah showed that out of a 
sanctioned strength of 405 judges, 
(permanent and additional) the 
numbers actually appointed was 
320. Further, the Government of 
India admitted before the Supreme 
Court that in addition to the 
sanctioned strength it was necessary 
to appoint 150 more judges to 
dispose of current institutions of 
suits and proceedings. In other 
words, the High Courts were short 
of 235 judges. 


Having regard to the undisputed 
fact that the arrears would continue 
in the future, Mr. Justice Venkata- 
ramiah gave a carefully worded 
mandumus directing Government to 
make the necessary appointments 
and to appoint additional judges to 
be permanent judges subject to the 
limitation laid down in the judge- 
ment. The six other judges did no- 
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thing in this matter: 


Mr. Justice 
Bhagwati talked of the law of 
diminishing returns, a strange 
expression to use in this context, 
for the law of diminishing returns 
is a concept in economics. - For 
example, if a 40 per cent tax raises 
a revenue of Rs. one crore, 80 per 
cent tax will not raise Rs. two 
crores, but a substantially lesser 
amount, But it will yield more 
than Rs. one crore. 

the 


Assuming that increased 


number of judges will not be able - 


to adhere to the norm of 860 main 
matters disposed of by each judge 
— an assumption for which I see 
no. warrant — even: so, about 
2,20,000 main matters would be 
disposed of per year, thereby greatly 
reducing arrears. 


. Secondly, the government has 
failed in its duty to substantially 
increase the salaries of the judges. 
On December 31, 1949 the salary 


of the Chief Justice of the Federal . 


Court was Rs. 7,000 per month, of 
the judges of the Federal Court 
Rs. 5,500 per month, the salaries 
of the Chief Justices of the High 
Courts (except of the High Court 
of Calcutta. where it was a little 
higher) was Rs. 5,000 per month 
and of the judges of the High 
Court was Rs. -4,000 per month. 
Mark that in 1939 the cost of living 
index was 100 and in December. 
1949, was nearly 400. There was 
therefore, no justification for reduc- 
cing the salaries; in fact, salaries 
required to be increased. 


IH... the salaries. were 
reduced, the Chief Justice of India: 
and the judges of the Supreme 
Court got a salary of Rs. 5,000 and 
. Rs. 4,000 respectively, with rent-free 
residence. “The Chief Justices of the 
High Courts and the judges of 
the Higb Courts got a salary of Rs. 
4,000 and Rs. 3,500 per month 
respectively. Why this happened is 
notintelligible. Having regard to 


. the doctrine. propounded by Mahat-. . 


ma Gandhi that no public official 
should earn more than Rs. 500 per 
month, the judges of the Federal 
Court, who were automatically to 
become judges of the Supreme 
Court, suggested that a provision 
should be made that the salaries of 
the Chief Justice and the judges of 


the Supreme Court should be not 
less than that mentioned in the 
Schedule, as had been provided in 
the case of the Chief Justices and 
Judges of the High Courts. By 
what process, the words ‘not less 
than' disappeared from the Con- 
stitution is not known. I asked 
Munshi, who referred me to Shiva 
Rao, but Shiva Rao could give me 
no explanation. ` 


I: reduction of salaries appears 
to have been based on the ground 


that if the Président of India was: 


to get a salary of Rs. 5, 500a month, 
the Chief Justice of India-could not 


be given a salary exceeding Rs. - 


5,000. However, in the Constitu- 
tion, 
was fixed at Rs. 10,000 but by a 
curious amnesia, which at times 
afflicted members of the Constituent 
Assembly, they forgot to increase 
judicial salaries! 


During the Judges" Case I sub- 
mitted a Note on Judges’ salaries 
amicus curiae, because the question 
of'salaties was not directly in issue. 
T'pointed out that with the fall in 
the value of the rupee, if judicial 
salaries were not increased by in- 
creasing the allowances, a serious 


constitutional question would arise, 


affecting the independence of the 
judiciary, because that independence 
cannot be affected by the simple 
process of gradually reducing 
emoluments.. 


I put it to the Court in this way: 


‘judges of the High Court remained 


automatically judges of the High 
Court under the Constitution un- 
less.they resigned before the Consti- 
tution-came into force. Supposing 
that in 1950 they had been offered 
a salary of Rs. 1,020 per month, is 
there any doubt that there would 
have been mass resignations? And 
yet that is the amount which we are 
paying to High Court. judges in 
1981. . xs 

Thereafter, allowances of judges 
have been increased, but this has 
not resulted in the salaries being 
even doubled. In 1954 judges of 
the.Court of-King's Bench were get- 
ting a salary of about £ 5,000 per 
annum. In 1981 they were getting 
a salary of about £55,000. In a 
speech which he made, Mr. Justice 


the salary. of the President . 


Tulzapurkar has carefully set out 


_the increase in judicial salaries in 


various countries, and he said that. 
if judicial salaries were not substan- 
tially increased in India, in order 
to attract suitable persons, judges 
would have to be appointed who 
fell below the average. It seems to 
me that if a small agricultural 
country, like Mauritius can increase 
judicial-salaries six times over a 
period of time, there is no reason 
why we in India cannot substan- 
tially increase judicial salaries. The 
Government which constantly com- 
plains. of' accumulating arrears 
should, proceed to increase the sal- 
aries- Substantially because a first- 
class judge can dispose of cases with 
a speed and sureness of touch which 
are clearly beyond a second-class 
judge. We cannot afford the luxury 
of an ill-paid judiciary; and, the 
greatest sufferer from such a judi- 
ciary is the State itself, although we 
all suffer from such a judiciary.” 


E; me now point out a cause of 
delay for which State Governments 
are responsible. Today the State is 
the biggest litigant and it is respon- 
sible for repeated adjournments on 
the ground that instructions had 
not been received by counsel from 
government. Courts normally give 
more time to government for filing 
returns or pleadings than would be 
given to others because of the way 
in which government functions: 
materials relating to a matter may 
be found in a number of depart- 
ments. These materials would have 
to be collected and sent to counsel. 
But once such extra time has been 
given, there is no justification for 
granting adjournments; and once 
adjournments are firmly refused, 
the nonsense of not receiving ins- 
tructions would disappear. 


The delays caused by the Govern- 
ment of India are even greater. In 
а matter in which counsel арреаг-` 
ing respectively for the Government 
of India and for the opposite party, 
as well'as the judges were all agreed 
that a settlement proposed to the 
government was pre-eminently 
reasonable, no answer could be 
obtained fřom the Government in 


- Delhi, for one year! 


Now let me turn to judges, for 
all of us — government, judges, 


advocates and litigants — are 
responsible for delays. The problem 
of the much-talking judge confronts 
us and ceaseless interruptions during 
arguments waste time. Realising 
this, judges inthe Supreme Court 
now use the formula ‘I ask myself 
the question ...° This reminds me 
of the story of a member of Parlia- 
ment who said *And Mr. Speaker, 
I ask myself the question ...' when 
another member said, ‘And а 
damned dull answer you'll get.’ 


This wastes time because a care- 
fully prepared argument is blown 
to bits. If it isin the High Court, 
some counsel take the view, let 
the judge go from error to error .. 
we'll destroy him in the Supreme 
Court or the Court of Appeal. I 
do not take that view. My view is 
that it is your duty to put before 
the judge every argument which is 
relevant and which can reasonably 
be put before him. If he decides 
against you, well, that's his business. 


I suggested not an unpractical 
remedy, but what actually exists in 
the Royal Courts of Justice in 
London, that the total proceedings 
should be tape recorded. The great 
advantage is that the judge knows 
that everything he says will be taken 
down, and the odds and ends of 
absurd observations will disappear. 
Counsel knows that he is saying is 
being tape recorded. And that 
prevents another great evil for 
which counsel are responsible: a 
total disregard of the obligation to 
the court to state the truth. State- 
ments are made which arc false, 
and which are known to be false. 
There is no way of bringing such 
counsel to book. 


In India, to the knowledge of 
judges, — they complain of it to 
you in private, that certain counsel 
are past masters in the art of what 
can only be bluntly described as 
lying; but those judges do nothing 
about it: So once counsel's argu- 
ments are tape recorded, any 
aggrieved person can take the matter 
before the.Bar Council for disci- 
plinary action. 


There is another part of the pro- 
cedure, and I see that Chief Justice 
Bhagwati has tried to grapple with 


it. Namely, that judges ask you 
to give notes of your arguments. 
Brief notes, brief having regard to 
the nature and complexity of the 
subject matter before the Cóurt. It 
passes my. understanding how if 
counsel cannot prepare a Statement 
of the Case, they can prepare some- 
thing which is very much more 
difficult, namely, prepare a written 
argument, for most people whose 
minds are confused are unwilling to 
commit themselves on .paper to 
specific propositions — counsel 
want to play it by the ear. 


Now, the most sinister feature of 
the system is this; You prepare a 
careful note of. arguments, say, 25 
or 30 pages, setting out the points, 
the authorities and the principles 
which should govern the decision. 
The other side puts in a skimpy 5 
or7 page ‘reply’. Naturally, when 
you open the appeal you dea! with 
the 5 or’6 points which have been 
made in the respondent’s ‘reply’. 
And when you want to get up and 
reply to those 8 or 9 points, the 
answer is: 'Sorry, buf ihere is no 
time. Go to Bombay and send a 
written reply.’ When it comes to the 
respondent's arguments in court, 
his counsel argues 8 or 9 points not 
contained in the written ‘reply’. 


The only way of preventing this 


abuse is to refuse permission to argue - 


points not raised in the Note of 
Arguments. Or if you permit argu- 
ments on points not raised, then 
give an opportunity fo the other 
side to reply orally. Й 


N ow the present Practice Note 
issued by the judges of the Supreme 
Court goes some way to meet this 
delay. It seems to me that if a new 
practice was to be started by the 
judges, the Practice Note must be 
carefully drafted, and the Note 
shows grave defects of drafting, and 
many lacunae їп the provisions. 
First, the Note says that if you 
expect the case to go on for more 
than five hours, you should file a 
written brief of your arguments 
which should not, as far as possible, 
exceed 30 to 35 pages, 15 days before 
the date fixed: for hearing. Within 
10 days -the other party is to reply 
by a written brief. If he does not 
file his written reply the matter is 
to be adjourned, 


Why? Surely, counsel have to 
make their arrangements whether 
they practice in the Supreme Court 
or come from other States. Further, 
there is no provision for a reply. In 
an oral argument, at present, the 
appellant opens, the respondent 
replies and the appellant is entitled 
to reply generally and particularly 
to fresh authorities cited. There is 
no provision in the Practice Note 
on.this point. 


` Will the judges also give an assu- 
rance to counsel that they can 
assume that when the matter reaches 
hearing the written brief will have 
been read? The House of Lords has 
given similar assurances as to what 
they will read in connection with a 


Statement of the Case. Because if 


you ask for written briefs and limit 
oral argument to 5, 10 or 15 hours 
then how do you propose to deal 
with the right of reply? Now I think 
the idea of written briefs is adopted 
from the practice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where 
written briefs are filed and judges 
give the derisory period of half an 
hour to each side for oral argu- 
ments. 


E ER difficulty in India is that we 
look at another country without 
looking at the circumstances under 
which the practice has arisen there. 


‘Judges of the Supreme Court in the 


United States sit in Court only for 
two weeks out of four. The remain- 
ing two weeks are occupied in 
studying written briefs. And in that 
they have the assistance of a bril- 
liant graduate from one of the great 
universities though it has been 
found that such assistance is liable 
to grave abuse. Now our Supreme 
Court sits every day from Monday 
to Friday, and it is not merely a 
Constitutional Court, and even if it 
were, having regard to our funda- 
mental rights.under Article 32 and 
Article 226 it would stil! be over- 
whelmed with matters carried to it 
by the aggrieved parties as a matter 
of right. 


The experiment in the Practice 
Note may be worth trying, but I am 
inclined to think that the quality of 


` judgements, already not very high, 


will visibly go down. Because it is 
one thing to hear an argument and 
make your own note of it, and quite 
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another thing to. say to Өй; 


I'll read the argument later on. Апі. 


the Bombay High Court has set the 
right example. Chief Justice Chagla 
has said that,.except in two cases, 
during all the years he was there he 
has delivered judgements off the 
reel. And Justice Gajendragadkar 


` says that in the High Court in 10 
- years he? had hardly reserved ten 


judgements, Surely, if in the Court 
of Appeal in important complicated 
cases can deliver a judgement off the 
reel, or.at most after a couplé of 
days, why cannot ‘а judge of the 
Supreme Court do likewise, 


- „= y 


А, this new practice has become 
necessary because any person accus- 
tomed to thé old Tegime in the 
Supreme Court is told, ‘Forget it. 
Unless you go on repeating things 
endlessly you can never win.' In 
fact, iri a big case, a counsel said 
with candour, My Lords,.. I have 
argued this point ad nauseum! Was 


' it not the duty of judges to stop a, 


point being argued ad nauseum? I 
remember that before Mr. Justice 
Blagden “a very senior - counsel 
repeated an argument a second 
time. Thé judge said quitely: nothing 
is to be gained by repetition. Chagla 
said .of Motilal Sétalvad that he did 
not' repeat himself, thus paying the 
judges the compliment that they had 
understood his argument. So the 
experiment may be worth trying. 


` But there: аге а few snags іп it. 
First you. give an estimate of the 
time you'll take: namely, more than 
five hours. Will the judges tell you 
after reading the written brief, well, 
in this case we'll give you five hours, 


or do you frame your argument , for. 


five hours and then the Court tells ` 
you, we'll give you two hours. more? 
Secondly: what about the ceaseless 

- interruptions from the Bench? — ‘I 
am thinking aloud’; ‘have you 
checked up: ‘American ~ cases?” ‘Is 
not some light to be derived from 
Japan or Timbuctoo? Now, is the 
time taken up by these interruptions 
to be excluded from the time allot- 
ted to counsel? 


` And the most serious thing of 
all — an institution "which has 
developed in India, but which 
cannot possibly develop in England, 
namely, what Icall the ‘Judicial 
Conference’. You argue a point. 


The judges feel it in their bone that 
your argument is all wrong. They 
do not wait patiently to see you 
deploy your argument; or to hear 
the other side's reply. They hold 
a judicial conference in Court. In 
Bombay; in a case under the Press 
Act in respect ofta book Gandhi 
Hatia Ane-Ami' — а book written 
by the.brother of Nathuram Godse 
justifying the brother’s assassination 
of Mahatma Gandhi, 1 was arguing 
before a Bench of three judges: . On 
one day, -as the -court sat for the 
usual five hours, thé aggregate time 
which I got was half'an hour, And, 
at the end:of 44 hours of private 
discussion, the judges did not say 
what they had been. discussing. I am 
_against any- discretion being: given 
to judges to fix the time for oral 


arguments for the simple reason . 


that the treatment of' counsel must 
be evenhanded. Discretion is desir- 
able to meet exceptional, and not 
ordinary circumstances. 


Ae point gravely prejudicial 
'to the fair administration of justice 
' js the extensive entertainment of 
judges by counsel. We used tó say 
that these things cannot háppen in 
Bombay. -Мг. Justice Gajendra- 
gadkar, in his autobiography, had 
said so to his’: brother judges in 
— Delhi and he refused to attend such 
entertainments. The ‘editorial note 
says, with , decorum,’ that things 
have changed. And they have chan- 
get to a shocking extent. A counsel 
thinks fit to entertain about 400 
people in a fashionable hotel where 
the charges could not have been 
less than Rs. 100 рег head — to say 
nothing of,'drinks' supplied ina 
room privately and clandestinely. 
A number of judges, high officers 
in the Secretariat, businessmen are 


present: For what does a man spend ' 


Rs. 40,000 to 50,000 in honour of a 
newly appointed Chief Justice, if 
not to’ put him under obligation 
and expecting a return? In this 
particular case, on his appointment 
the Chief Justice had been entertain- 
ed by every, single association con- 
nected with, the- administration of 
justice in Bombay. 


This now. brings me to counsel; 

~ because they are guilty of contri- 
butory delay. First of all the proper 
course for counsel who cannot 
attend to two matters at the same 


; The 


A 


time is to return one brief. If you: 
were the client, would you like. your: 
counsel to hop off to another court?, 
This is permitted to be done by: 
another great source of delay = 
granting adiournments for the so-: 
called convenience of counsel. It is 
trie that counsel do require accom- 
modation. But once you have fixed 


"that date, the fact that a counsel. 


cannot come to court that day i is 


irrelevant, 


In fact, this evil of adjournments ' 
was So, great that the Legislature 
intervened. The Civil Procedure 


‘Code was amended, and the amen- 


dment provided that an adjourn- 
ment shall ` поё Бе granted except 
for a sufficient cause — and it was 
not à sufficient cause that counsel 
was engaged in another court, It 
was not, a sufficient cause that 
counsel was ill, if there was suffi- 
cient time for him- to zen the 
brief. 


T.. Supreme Court. has by reck- 
less grant of adjournments defeated 
the intention of the Legislature; and 
again created thé impression that 
only .certain, counsel should be 
briefed. At present, you Have the. 
spectacle of senior counsel telling 
the Supreme Court: - My "Lords, 
there are three points. He pro- 
pounds the first point; -and the 
second point. THen a clerk comes 
behind him and whispers something. 
senior advocate says: ‘My 
Lords that is all’. ‘But what about 
the third point?’ ‚asked the judges.. 
‘No My Lords, that's all’. Is that 
worthy of our profession? And 
are we out merely to. make money, `' 


.charge extortionate fees and then 


not appear at the last moment? The 
standards of the Bar require to be 
raised. And judges have it in their 
power by a little firmness, and disci- 
pline to ensure this. It is. my belief, 
and it is confirmed by no lessa 
person than Chief Justice Chagla, 
that well prepared juniors argue 
much better than Ш prépared. 
seniors. 


A firm rule of шш adjourn- . 
ments does not negate the exercise 
of reasonable discretion, where any 
ordinary man will say: ме. must 
grant an adjournment. If a man's 
father has died you don't expect 


' him fo come and argue, and in fact. 


no court should, though a parti- 
cularly wicked judge of the Bombay 
High Court told a senior counsel’s 
junior: ‘How are we concerned if 
your senior’s son has died?’ 
Adjournments should be refused in 
the Supreme Court, and in the 
High Courts, for you have the 
extraordinary phenomenon that 
no case of a senior counsel can be 
fixed in the Delhi High Court either 
on a Monday or on a Friday 
because they are busy in the 
lawyer's paradise: the hearing _of 
special leave applications in the 
Supreme Court. 


N., as regards the function of a 
court avd the way in which cases 
come to it. The Supreme Court 
has been endowed with the power, 
which the Privy Council enjoyed as 
the advisor of the Sovereign, to 
grant leave to appeal in criminal 
matters even in cases where no- 
appeal was permitted by statute or 
by law. The Privy Council consis- 
tently refused to grant leave unless 
there was a grave miscarriage of 
justice. Mr. Justice Venkatarama 
Aiyar — in my opinion the greatest 
judge the Supreme Court has had— 
laid down the same principle. But 
now we have strange notions: a 
judge feels ‘the judgement is a little 
unjust’. Let’s grant leave. It does 
not occur to those judges that the 
Supreme Court has not been made 
an ordinary Court of Appeal in 
criminal matters. Where two courts 
have concurred, then, to say that 
some injustice should be righted is 
to forget that you are doing infinite- 
ly greater injustice to the whole 
body of litigants because you are 
cluttering up the Supreme Court 
with useless appeals. 


The failure of the judges of the 
Supreme Court to realize what the 
judicial function consists of is the 
most important source of delay. 
You hear long lectures on psycho- 
logy, sociology, dynamism, values 
of the Constitution, which the 
judges must protect. These, say 
some judges, are old fashioned 
judges, poor mutts who don’t really 
know tbe law; they do not even 
know the social conditions today. 
And, therefore, the present division 
of the Supreme Court into cliques 
and factions. Each side abusing 
the other, some with dignity, some 


without. And it leads to total 
judicial indiscipline making the 
administration of justice a gamble. 
Chief Justice Gajendragadkar said 
in a judgement, that for a judge to 
disregard the plain requirement of 
the law because he thinks it unjust, 
is to convert a litigation into a 
gamble — a reproach from which a 
court should be free. 


What is the function of a judge? 
What do you call the ‘values’ of 
the Constitution? Broadly speak- 
ing, we are a liberal democracy. 
We regard certain rights .as so 
fundamental that even a law can't 
touch them. We want the dignity 
of the individual. But we have 
given to Parliament and State 
Legislatures, certain exclusive and 
concurrent legislative powers. 
Whatever the views of a judge may 
be — he may believe that private 
enterprise is desirable. When a 
case comes before the judge of 
nationalisation of private enterprise 
all that he has to ask is, first, has 
the Legislature got the legislative 
power? Yes. Secondly, does the 
law violate any fundamental right? 
No. Then whatever your sense of 
values, that is completely irrelevant. 
Your duty is to uphold the law 
nationalizing an industry. It may 
be so vice-versa. The law then 
must be upheld. Where is the 
difference, then, of values between 
judges? Mr. Justice Desai of the 
Supreme Court said: Political pack- 
ing of the Supreme Court is shock- 
ing; value packing is all right. But 
‘value’ is an abstract noun. You 
can’t pack values. You can only 
pack a court by people who believe 
in certain values. And why were the 
political values of Mrs. Gandhi not 
values and why couldn’t she pack 
the court? So the moment you 
reflect а little, all packing of a court 
as the dictionary meaning of ‘pack- 
ing’ shows, is wicked and wrong. 


О... you remove the source of 
delay, the complete absence of 
judicial discipline and the total 
unpredictability of the Supreme 
Court which leads to endless litiga- 
tion, would disappear. Let me give 
an example. Five judgements of the 


` Supreme Court had held that the dis- 


tinction between a tax and a fee is 
that in a fee there must be a quid pro 
quo, a return for services rendered. 


A tax is for raising general revenues. 
Five judgements, the last but one of 
them by a Bench of seven judges 
which was reaffirmed later. Three 
judges did not like this. No, no, 
those days are gone. Mr. Seervai 
says this in his book, quoting a part 
from the book, but omitting the 
next paragraph. In such and such 
a case Mr. Justice Untwalia went 
back on the full bench judgement, 
He did not. He affirmed the judge- 
ment of the full bench. 


I, is the düty of responsible 
counsel not to ask people to embark 
on a litigation if the law as it 
stands is against them, and counsel 
are of opinion that the law has been 
rightly laid down. The whole theory 
of our law is that the ignorance of 
law is no excuse. No judge or 
counsel knows all the law. All that 
it means is that by seeking com- 
petent legal advice you can be told 
what your rights are or what your 
liabilities are. For once you know 
your rights or your liabilities, you 
may think of a settlement. What 
does counsel say in all this ‘dynamic’ 
theory of the law, law must ‘evolve’, 
‘must move with the society?’ Is 
there one law when Morarji Desai’s 
government is in power, another law 
when Mrs. Gandhi’s government 
is іп power, and a third law and 
the values of the Constitution 
when Rajiv Gandhi's government 
is in power, a government which 
repudiates largely doctrines once 
considered to represent the values 
of the Constitution? But the 
judges forget that it is the duty of 
counsel to advise clients, and the 
unpredictability of the Supreme 
Court encourages litigation which 
is indulged in as a gamble. If you 
think I am taking too low a view of 
the Bar, the whole review procedure 
in the Supreme Court, which took 
the form of a hearing in open 
Court, had to be given up because 
senior counsel, who were required 
to give a carefully reasoned opinion 
justifying a review, gave certificates, 
which in blunt language, can only 
be described as false. 


Now how does counsel advise? 
Suppose in this fee matter a man 
comes and asks advice. I would 
tell him this: there are five judge- 
ments -of the Supreme Court in 
your favour and you should win. 
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But I ought to tell you that I can 
give you no guarantee what the 
Supreme Court will do by ‘clarify- 
ing’ ‘modifying’, ‘explaining’ the 
five earlier judgements’, The whole 
postulate on which our system pro- 
ceeds, that you must give fair and 
honest advice, is destroyed. 


One further point. Former Chief 


. Justice Chandrachud said to me 


` 


s 


itis all wrong that an advocate of 
a day's standing should come along 
to the Supreme Court. He does 
not know the law, but we have to 
read his special leave petition. 
Now, surely, democracy dóes not 
require that courts should be flood- 
ed with incompetent practitioners. 
The original rule was that nobody 
could be an advocate of the Supreme 
Court unless he had ten years.stand- 
ing.. If you are really anxious to 


prevent accumulation of cases, is- 


it not time that we gave up populist 
notions and say, what the Supreme 
Court has now said ‚іп, another 
context: that when it comes to M.D. 
or Ph.D. examinations, ' which 
require skill of the highest kind, 


. merit should be the only test? If it 
-is your experience that incompetent. 


peóple:come and flood the Court 
with petitions. why can't an appro- 
priate:period of standing at the Bar 
not be provided before an advocate 
can practise before the ‘Supreme, 
Court? _ 


About the lower EREN I agree 


with my Chief Justice Bhagwati that 
_judges here are singularly ill-paid, 
ill-housed and proper courts are not 


' provided for . them. Accordingly, 


it is the imperative duty of govern- 


ment, which professes to have the . 


welfare of the people at heart, to 
giye judges who do invaluable ser- 
vice and with whom the common 
man comes into direct’ contact, 
proper terms and conditions of 
sérvice. But I think it is to the 


credit of these judges that ill-housed,. 


ill-paid, many of them do their 
work remarkably well. But if corrup- 
tion .gradually creeps in, for a per- 
son must live. before he can live 
well, and if corruption: touches, or 
is said to touch, even the higher 
/ courts, it is time we realized that 
the administration of justice is a 
first charge on the State. For with- 
out justice there can be no freedom 
and without freedom there can be 
no justice. 
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Disturbing trends 


RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE 


POLITICS and law are closely 
related: Many issues of public policy 
touch both the realms and affect 
alike the health of our polity and 
our existence as a democracy under 
the rule of law. - 


The independence of the judiciary 
is an integral, indispensable part of 
our entire Constitutional edifice as 
a democracy governed by the rule 
oflaw. On the judiciary rests the 
heavy responsibility of enforce- 
ment of the. most cherished part of 
our Constitution, viz., the funda- 
mental rights of the citizens. . The 
fundamental rights are robbed of 
all value if the independence of the 
judiciary is destroyed. The judiciary 
stands between the ordinary citizen 
and the enormous power of the 
modern State not only in regard to 
fundamental rights, but also in 
regard to the citizen's rights deve- 
loped through the" growth of 
administrative law in thé- Leviathan 
of today. The judiciary is also the 
umpire between the Union and 
the States. India's federal structure 
will be impaired exactly in the 
measure that the independence of 
the judiciary is impaired. 


The paradox, however, is that the 
Union of Indja today is at once a 
principal participant in the. process 
of the appointment of Judges of 
the Supreme Court and High 
Courts апа-а party іп ` most litiga- 
tion concerning fundamental rights 


and in all the disputes concerning 
the federal principle, not to forget 
a host of other issues of vital 
importance. To a certain extent, 
the States are also participants in 
the process of appointment of High 
Court Judges as well as parties in a 
considerable volume of litigation 
concerning the  cnforcement of 
fundamental rights and other im- 
portant issues. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance for all of us 
to ensure that, be it of the Union 
or the States, executive influence in 
the selection and appointment of 
Judges of superior judiciary is not 
So wielded as to affect the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary. 


The Constitution of India pro- 
vides for a very delicate process of 
consultation between the executive 
and ihe judiciary in the matter of 
appointments of Judges of the 
Supreme Court and the High 
Courts. This consultative process is 
rendered a farce if the voice of the 
judiciary is not heeded or if the 
Judges are appointed on extraneous 
considerations. 


The problem concerns all of us, 
lawyers and laymen, alike. It has 


- unfortunately acquired graver pro- 


portions in the last decade and a 
half. The entire problem of ensur- 


ing the independence of the judi- 


ciary has become more complex, 
and the need for its solution has 
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become more urgent. New issues 
have come to the fore, There have 


been unprecedented delays in the -. 


appointment of Judges of High 


. Courts. [:have-myself had occasion 


ever since I became Chief Minister 
of. Karnataka to raise this matter on 
Several occasions with the Union 
Law Minister and with the Union 
Minister of State of Law and Judi- 
ciary. I regret to add, without ' 
much success, The issue of transfer 
of High Court Judges suddenly 
came to the fore while many of 
us were behind ‘bars during the 
Emergency in 1976. So did' the 


‘issue of non-confirmation of addi- 


tional High Court Judges. I need 
not remind you of the doctrine of 
committed Judges propounded in 
1973 in the wake of the superses- 
sion of the three senior-most 
Judges of the Supreme Court. The 
controversy has still not ended. 
These new issues,-however, should 
not blind us to the old one which 
continues meanwhile to.linger un-. 


resolved. Foremost among them, of 


course, is the issue of the conditions 


‘of service of the.Supreme Court 


and High Court Judges. 


' The time has now come to tackle 


all these issues in earnest. They 


“brook no delay. Apathy and neglect 
will aggravate them and we shall be 


faced with a situation where the 
entire’ structure will be so disas- 
trously affected as to be beyond 


“repair. . 


258 me take one of the older 


issues first — the conditions of 
service of the Supreme Court and 


-the High Court Judgés. The salaries 
‘of the Chief Justice of India, the 


Judges of the Supreme Court and 


' the Chief Justices of High Courts 


and Judges of the High Court are 
mentioned in Part-D of the II 
Schedule to the Constitution. These 
are supplemented, however, by a 


'statute, namely, the High Court 


Judges (Conditions of Service) Act 


.28 of-1954 which has been amend- 


ed a few times in order to confer 
some few extra benefits" on .the 
High Court Judges. It is sufficient 
comment that'the salaries paid to. 


.the High Court Judges today are 


lower than those paid over a cen- 
tury ago. №. опе can pretend that 
in these hundred years the value of, 
the.rupee has remained constant. 


~ 


Then the general pattern of salaries 
was Rs. 5000. per month to the 
Chief Justice and Rs. 4000 per 
Imonth.to the other Judges, bar a 
few exceptions. When the Federal 


Court was established .in' 1937, - 


under the Government of India 


Act of 1935, the salary of the Chief" 


Justice was.fixed at Rs. 7000 per 
month and of the other Judges at 
Rs. 5500 per month. When the 
draft Constitution was being dis- 
cussed, the Chief Justice and the 
other Judges of the Federal Court 
and the Chief Justices of the High 
Courts met in Conference in March, 
1948,- to consider. the provisions 
affecting the judiciary. The Confer- 
ence authorised the Chief Justice to 
submit a memorandum embodying 
its views which he did. The memo- 
randum: noted the proposal to 
reduce the salaries of the Supreme 
Court and High Court Judges and 
Observed that it was the unanimous 
view of the Judges assembléd at the 
‘Conference that the reduction was 
not justified. 


Т. memorandum made observ-’ 


ations which I quote in, extenso: 


‘The present salary of the High Court 
Judges was fixed over 70 years ago and 
has since remained unaltered. If 
it is remembered that the salary was 


fixéd at Rs. 4000 a month when there . 


was no income-tax to рау and .the 
purchasing power of the rupee was 


comparatively high, it will be realized” 


that the. position of the “judges was 
recognized to be sui generis as being 


one of great dignity and prestige, and . 


` they жеге ехрес!е@ to live in reasonable 
comfort maintaining their dignity and 
keeping themselves above temptation. 
Since then ‘heavy taxes have been 
imposed. which have . substantially 
teduced the actual income, while the 
purchasing power of the rupee has 
steadily declined and wants of civilized 
life have multiplied, what used to be 
regarded as luxuries having become thé 
‘necessaries of life. In such circum- 
stances, the Judges are already hard 
_put to make both ends meet, and any 
.cut in their salary is bound to affect 
adversely their standard of life and thus 
jower their dignity ‘and status vis-a-vis 
the other sections of the community, 
which in the larger interests of the 
community itself should rather be 
avoided. It is also to be borne in mind 
' jn this connection that High Court 
Judges are normally to be recruited 
from the Barand even now it is diffi- 
cult, as those concerned with the 
selection of Judges for the High Courts 
and the Federal Court must know; to 
find and, persuade suitable and dis- 
tinguished members of the Bar, whose 


і 


' 


professional incomes are often consider- 
ably higer, to accept judgeships. Such 
members will be less attracted to the 
Bench if the salary were to be reduced. . 
‚ This would lead to a deterioration in 
the calibre and efficiency of the judges, 
and the reputation and prestige ‘of the 
highest court in the land will inevitably . 
suffer. For all these reasons we-would 
suggest that the proposal to reduce the 
salaries of judges be dropped’. 


f 


Tre Drafting Committee of the 
Constituent’ Assembly decided in 
October, 1948 to provide that the 
salary of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court shall be ‘not less 
than’: Rs. 5,000 -per month and the 
salary of the -other judges shall be 
‘not less than’ Rs. 4,000 per month. 
The-Drafting Committee Was of the 


-view that since the salary ofthe 


President of the Union would be 
fixed- at Rs. 5,500 per month, the 
salaries of holders of other high 
offices -had to be fixed propor- 
tionately. Accordingly, the salary of 
the Chief Justice of the High Court 
was also fixed at Rs. 4,000 per 


‘month and that of the other Judges 


at Rs. 3,500 per month. As it 
happened eventually, the salary of 
the President came.to be fixed at Rs. 
10,000 per-month and that of the 
Governors at Rs. 5,500 per month. 
But no change was made in the 
salary of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court and of the High Courts. Not 
only that, but the expression, “not 
less than? was also deleted. Two 
unfortunate consequences followéd. 
First, the salaries cannot be changed 
except by Constitutional amend- 
ment; secondly, they have been 
pegged to a figure which was 
unrealistic even at the time when the 
Constitution was being drafted 38 
years ago. The net result is that the 
High Court Judges get far less than 
what they were paid a hundred 
years ago, and continued to receive 
till the Constitution came into force 
in 1950, although the value of the ' 
rupee has depreciated enormously 
since then. 


Twenty years ago, on July 11, 
1966 to be exact, aJudge of the 
Bombay High Court resigned from 
his office declaring publicly the 
reason which prompted the resig- 
nation. It was because, as he put it 


"Һе compensations which go-with 


the Judges position have very 
nearly vanished’. The Judge, was 
none other than H.R. Gokhale who 


later became the Law Minister of 
the Government of India. 


He stated that, I quote, ‘against 
the background ‘of: rising prices, 
growing inflation and high taxation, 
the present conditions of service are 
not consistent with the - position 
which the office of a Judge imposes 
on him and which he is expected to 
maintain.’ 


The Judges’ real earnings had 
declined. Unless the salaries were 
raised, he said, ‘the Constitutional 
guarantees relating to the salaries of 
Judges almost become illusory’. It 
wasa matter of deep concern and 
H.R. Gokhale said that ‘this con- 
cern is shared. by many of my 
colleagues’. 


. Two decades have elapsed since 
and little has been done to make 
the Constitutional guarantee relat- 
ing to. Judges’ salaries meaningful. 
In my view the few concessions 
conferred by successive amendments 
tothe High Court Judges (Condi- 
tions of Service) Act, 1954, do not 
suffice. : 

. I might mention that my Govern- 
ment has already intimated to the 
Government of India its full con- 
currence to the proposal made last 
year by the Conference of Chief 
Justices that the salaries of High 
Court Judges be raised to Rs, 7,500 
per month and the Chief Justice to 
Rs. 8,500 per month. Dearness 
allowance should be paid for rise in 
cost of living index after October 
1, 1985. 


I would make a couple of further ` 


suggestions. First, the age of retire- 
ment of High Court Judges should 
be raised to 65 and of Supreme 
Court Judges to 68. Secondly, they 
should be paid full pension after 
retirement on the scale of their 
salaries. Lastly, like the Comptrol- 
ler and Auditor General of India, 
a member of the Superior judiciary 
should not be eligible for further 
office either under the Government 
of India or under the government 
ofany State after he hàs ceased to 
hold his office. I fail to understand 
why the logic of this bar on the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of India under Article 148 (4) of 
the Constitution is not made appli- 


cable to the Judges of the Supreme 


- Court and the High Courts. They 
wield far greater power and are in 


a much more sensitive relationship 
with the executive than the Com- 
ptroller and Auditor-General of 
India. Every consideration which 
supports this very sensible bar in 
his case is even more applicable to 
the members of the country's 
superior judiciary. In the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, Dr .B. R. Ambedkar 
himself acknowledged that  'the 
provisions that we are making for 
our judiciary are not from the point 
of view of the persons holding the 
office of a very satisfactory charac- 
ter. He recognised also that ‘a 
very meagre pension was being 
provided for'. 


However, if the salaries are appro- 
priately raised and full pensions 
are provided for, the bar on employ- 


ment under the Government would. 


not be unfair at all. On the con- 
trary, it would introduce a salutory 
safeguard to ensure Judicial inde- 
pendence. The Law Commission: of 
India also emphasised the impor- 
tance of such a bar to State employ- 
ment. I would’ earnestly commend 
these suggestions for your consi- 
deration. ` 


Í, the same spirit, T. would like 
to discuss another basic question, 
namely, the appointment of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and of 
the High Court. Under the present 
procedure, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court are appointed by 
the President only after consulta- 
tion with the Chief Justice of India 
although he is free also to consult 


additionally ‘with such of the Judges - 


of the Supreme Court‘and of the 
High Courts as he may deem neces- 
sary’. In regard to the High Court 
Judges, the Chief Justice of India, 
the Governor of the State and the 
Chief Justice of the High Court 
must also be consulted. 


These provisions have a certain 
background. To begin with, at the 
very early stages of its deliberations 
the Constituent Assembly had set 
up an ad hoc Committee . of the 
Supreme Court consisting of some 
of the greatest jurists in the country. 
In its report on May 21, 1947, the 
Committee declared emphatically 


that ‘we- do not think that it will- 


be expedient to leave the power of 


appointing Judges of the Supreme 
Court to the unfettered discretion 
of the President of the Union'. The 
Committee suggested two alterna- 
tive methods of appointment, each 
baséd on a panel of members com- 
prising some of the Chief Justices 
of the High Courts, some MPs and 
some Law Officers of the Union. 
The Constituent Assembly rejected 
both the methods. It opted instead 


"for consultations with the Chief 


Justice of India as a safeguard 
against the exercise of ‘unfettered 
discretion’. The 1948 Conference of 
the Judges of the Federal Court 
and the Chief Justices of the High 
Courts had recommended that the 
President’s power of appointing the 
Judges sbould be exercised ‘with 
the:concurrence' of the Chief Justice 
of India. The Constituent Assembly, 
however, provided only for consul- 
tations with the Chief Justice of 
India. It is important to note why 
this was done. lt was because as 
the Constituent Assembly Debates 
reveal, there was a misconception 
on the part of the framers of the 
Constitution that the judiciary very 
rarely decides issues between the 
citizens and the government. Even 
so there was something very tenta- 
tive about Dr. Ambedkar's scheme. 
For he clearly said ‘my judgement 
is that this sort of provision may 
be regarded as sufficient for the 
moment’, His commitment to an 
independent judiciary was not in 
doubt.. He said that the procedure 
he proposed ‘does not make the 
President the supreme and the 
absolute authority in the matters 
of making appointments’. 


d clear intention of the Fram- 
ers of the-Constitution was not 
carried out even in those halcyon 
days.. The 14th Report of the Law 
Commission headed by M.C. Setal- 
vad and consisting of jurists of the 
eminence of G.S. Pathak, M.C. 
Chagla, K.N. Wanchoo and S.M. 
Sikri noted with regret that there 
existed ‘the general impression that 
now and again executive influence 
exerted from the highest quarters 
has been responsible for some ap- 
pointments to the (Supreme Court) 
Bench’. As for the High Courts, 
‘the almost universal chorus of 
comment is that the selections are 
unsatisfactory and that they have 
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been induced by executive, influ-. 


ence’. 


; “Fifteen years later in 1973 came 
the,policy of appointing ‘committed 
Judges? and the entire question 
became disastrously politicised. On 
January 14, 1980, the day the Cong- 
ress (1). Government under Indira 
Gandhi assumed office. its Law 
"Minister, declared: ‘We are going 
‘to give a fresh look to the policy 
-and manner 
Judges’. It is unnecessary for me to 
describe the policies which were 
pursued thereafter. They are only 
too well known. The policy of 
transfer of High Court Judges, 
regardless of their consent, was 
Soon revived. It led to the famous 
High Court Judge's Case in the 
Supreme Court of ^ India, S.P. Gupta 
"Vs. the Union of India. 


T. time has now come for us to 
‘have a fresh look not only at the 
‘policy and manner of appointment 
of judges in the light of our experi- 
ence of the last decade, but also to 
review the Constitutional provisions 
in that regard which, as Dr. Ambed- 
kar himself had noted, were adopt- 
ed as being sufficient only for the 
moment. Experience has shown that 
the process of consultation has been 
neither efficient nor fair. 


The Estimates Committee of the 
Lok Sabha in its 31st Report sub- 
mitted on April 17, 1986, carefully 
considered this question and noted 
with regret that the appointment of 
Supreme Court and High Court 
Judges had been takingan 'unduly 
long time'. It has cited examples of 
gross delays in its Report. Vacancies 
occurring in the Supreme Court on 
November 15, 1980 and January 11, 


‚1981 were filled up after more than 


two years. The position in regard 
to the High Courts is even worse. 
A vacancy had occurred in the 
Madras High Court on December 


,29, 1981. It .was filled. only on 


November 12, 1985 - after almost 


four years. 


: My own experience since I bé- 
came Chief Minister of Karnataka 
has been no different. Proposals for 
increasing the strength of the. High 
Court were sent to the Government 
of India in June, 1983 shortly after 
I became Chief Minister. In May 


of appointment of - 


1984, the Government of India 
agreed to increase the strength by 4 
permanent Judges and 2 additional 
Judges. Accordingly, in November 
1984, names of appointees to these 
posts were sent to- Government of 
India. Let me add that these names 
were unanimously approved by the 
Governor, the Chief Justice of the 
High Court and by myself. To this 
day, those appointments have not 
been made. 


. Anticipating vacancies, two more 
names were forwarded in October 
1985, again, witli the unanimous 


concurrence of the Governor, the | 


Chief Justice and myself. Needless 
to add, these names have not yet 
been approved either, ` Reminders 
have proved of no avail. At the 
Conference of Chief Justices, Chief 
Ministers and Law Ministers of all 
the States and also of the Chief 
Justice of India and the Union Law 
Minister and the Minister of State 
of Law, held in New Delhi on 
August 31, and September 1, 1985 
it was unanimously resolved that the 
vacancies in the High Courts should 
be filled up without any delay and 
the process of consultation must be 
completed ‘before the occurrance 
ofthe vacancies. The Government 
of India itself stated that it was 
anxious that vacancies in the High 
Courts are filled in expeditiously 
and drew up a time schedule for re- 
commendations to be received 
and processed. But to this day, the 
Six new posts created two years ago 
remain unfilled as also the three ex- 


isting vacancies. One more vacancy- 


has arisen since. Another will occur 
in August next. 


I, is. painfully obvious now that 
the present procedures for consulta- 
tions are being neither efficiently 
nor fairly carried out. If this is the 
way the recommendations made 
with the unanimous concurrence of 
the Governor ofa State, the Chief 
Justice of the High Court and the 
Chief Minister of the State are trea- 
ted by the Government of India, it 
is reflective of its fundamentally 
wrong outlook on and-approach to- 
wards judicial - appointments. The 
consultative `. provisions for. the 
appointment of-High Court Judges 
embodied in the Constitvtion have 
proved to be too frail against an 


arbitrary, capricious 
approach by the Centre. 


The time has, therefore, come to 
have a close look at these Constitu- 
tional provisions and to consider 


or partisan 


„afresh the method and manner of 


appointment of judges of the 
Supreme Court and the High Court. 
In this context, Ican do no better 


-than quote the observations made 


by the present Chief Justice of 
India, Mr. Justice P.N. Bhagwati in 
the Judges’ case. He observed: 


‘There must Бе checks and controls in 
the exercise of every power, particularly 
when it is a power to make important 
and crucial appointments and it must 
be exercisable by 'plurality of hands . 
rather than be vested in a sivgle indivi- 
dual. That is perhaps the reason why 
the Constitution-makers introduced the 
requirement in clause (2) of Article 124 
that one or more Judges out of the 
Supreme Court and of the High Courts 
should be consulted in making appoint- 
ment of a Supreme Court Judge. But 
even with this provision, we do not 
think that the safeguard is adequate be- 
cause it is left to the Central Govern- 
ment to select any one or more of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and of the 
High Courts for the purpose of consulta- 
tion. We would rather suggest that there 
must be acollegium to make a recom- 
mendation -to the President in regard 
to appointment of a Supreme Court or 
High Court Judge. The recommending 
authority should be more broad based 
and there should be consultation with 
wider interests'. 


E 


Sach a Collegium will also pro- 
vide a solution to the problem of 
transfer of High Court Judges. One 
had regarded it as one of the exces- 
ses of the emergency. Unfortunately 
it was revived by the Union Law 
Minister after Indira Gandhi came 
back to power in 1980. The law re- 
lating to public servants rightly re- 
cognises that transfers can be one of 
the forms of punishment. Accord- 
ingly, when the Constitution 15th 
Amendment Act 1983 was being 
debated in Parliament, the then 
Law Minister of the Government of 
India, A.K. Sen, assured the Lok 
Sabha on April 30, 1963 that the 
provision for transfer was not 
‘designed to coerce the judges and 
to keep them in a state of perpetual 
fright’. He pointed out that the 
Constitution already contained а 
provision for transfer of High 
Court Judges. What he sought to 
ensure by the 15th Amendment was 
payment of compensatory allow- 
ance for the transfer. He pointed 
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out that despite the existence of the 
provision for the transfer, never had 
a High Court Judge been transfer- 
red without his consent. 


I quote his assurances in the Lok . 
Sabha on April 30, 1963: 


‘I said that we had accepted it as a 
principle that so far as High Court 
Judges were concerned, they should not 
be transferred excepting by consent. 
This convention has worked without 
fail during the last twelve years, and 
all transfers have been made not only . 

- with the consent of the transferee, but 
also in consultation with the Chief 
Justice of India’. 


He went on to add: 


"The plenary power of transfer has 
never been exercised and transfers 
which have been effected since the Con- 
stitution have always been made with 
the consent of the transferee aud in 
consultation with the Chief Justice of 
India. It is therefore, necessary if we 
accept that it (the transfer) is a good 
thing, that it is a desirable thing, for the 
purpose of national integration to have ^ 
Judges drawn from different States so 
that the highest judicial tribunal in every 
State contains elements from other 
States апа we have an all-India atmos- 
phere running through ош entire judicial 
life and strengthening it and giving it a 
national outlook, for good or for bad. 
People may differ with regard to that 
objective. We have by and large accept- 
ed it as a desirable thing. We feel that 
it is absolutely essential for the purpose 
ofnational integration and for intro- 
ducing a robust national outlook into 
‘our judicial system that Judges should 
be transferred from one High Court to 
another, so that there is an element 
from outside the particular State in the 
highest judicial tribunal free from local 
* bias, free from local prejudices and 
completely devoted only to the supreme 
task of administering justice equally 
and impartially'.. 


I, view of the fact that promotion 
of national integration is being 
cited asa ground for the transfer 
of Judges, it is important to note 
that this consideration was very 
much present in the mind of A.K. 
Sen. Yet, he explicitly and unambi- 
guously made transfers conditional 
on the consent of the Judge con- 
cerned. This is only right, for it is 
possible to promote national inte- 
gration without undermining the 
independence of the judiciary. The 
14th Law Commission Report also 
recognised this aspect, viz., that the 
power of transfer of High Court 
Judges could affect the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary as also the 
recruitment of competent persons 
from the local Bar. A.K. Sen made 


his statement with the full awareness 
of these recommendations. I do 
not see any compelling reason for 
him to change his stand. 


Ishould like to mention that I 
am fully aware of the feelings of a 
section of the Bar which is no less 
committed to the independence of 
the judiciary about the transfer of 
certain Judges whose behaviour is 
not such as to warrant impeach- - 
ment or provide enough evidence 
for impeachment but is nonetheless 
such that it does not inspire the 
confidence of the Bar. Solutions, of 
course, can be found for cases 
where relations of sitting Judges 
practice in the same court. H.M. 
Seervai, for instance, has in his 
book on the Constitutional Law of 
India (Volume-II page 2386) sug- 


gested a form of disqualification in . 


certain circumstances of the rela- 
tions of Judges practising before 
any of the Judges who happen to 
have relations practising as advo- 
cates in that court. While it is 
desirable to curb the vice of nepo- 
tism, it would be disastrous to 
inflict a grave wound on the very 
structure itself viz., the indepen- 
dence of judiciary. ` 


О, December 30, 1981, the 
Supreme Court upheld inter-State 
transfer of High Court Judges but 
subject to two conditions. First, the 
transfer must be in the public 
interest. It must not be punitive in 
character. Secondly, there must be 
the fullest consultations on the facts 
of each particular transfer between 
the transferring authorities, the 
President of India and the Chief 
Justice of India as the head of 
country's judiciary. 


Remember, the Supreme Court 
did not give a definite ruling on 
transfer of Judges as a matter of 
policy. After all even as recently as 
on September 3, 1981, the then Law 
Minister, Shiv Shankar, had declar- 
ed that ‘the final decision on policy 
transfers is still to be taken’. How 
then could the Court have ruled on 
it? The transfers that have taken 
place since have caused grave dis- 

quiet. ‘ 


The objective of having one-third 
of Judges in each High Court from 
outside the State in the interests of 
national integration can well be 


achieved through the process of 
initial appointments. The process 
will necessarily be a gradual one 
but its consummation will not be at 
the cost of judicial independence 
which transfers without the consent 
of Judges entail. 


The policy of having Chief Jus- 
tices of High Courts from outside is 
fraught with serious disadvantages, 
therefore should not be resorted 
to unless there are exceptional 
circumstances. 


The manner in which both these 
policies have been implemented in 
recent years leaves no room as to 
their real objective. It is surely not 
promotion of national integration. 
The real objective has been fully 
‘exposed in the proceedings before 
the Supreme Court. 


I, a famous speech delivered on 
March 17, 1984 on the occasion of 
Centenary Celebration of the 
Rajahmundry District Court in 
Andhra Pradesh, Mr. Justice V.D. 
Tulzapurkar who was still a Judge 
of the Supreme Court mentioned 
some disturbing facts. Thereupon 
an Advocate, Sri Virendra Singh 
filed a petition challenging the 
policy of the Government of India 
on transfers. It came up for hear- 
ing in the Supreme Court on 
April 26, 1985 before a Bench 
consisting of Justices D.A. Desai, 
V.D. Tulzapurkar and A.P. Sen. 
On that occasion, Justice Sen 
pointed out that a junior judge of 
the Rajasthan High Court has been 
transferred to Sikkim ‘on purely 
political grounds’. In the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court, the former 
Chief Justice Mr. Justice С.Р Singh 
has declined to accept a list of ten 
judges proposed by the Government 
because he did not consider them 
to be fit for the post. His successor, 
Justice Sen was ‘kept as Acting 
Chief Justice so that he clears all the 
ten names recommended for 
appointment. Some of them had 
never appeared in the High Court. 
A similar result was achieved 
through the acting Chief Justice of 
the Allahabad High Court. Justice 
Desai gave other examples from 
Madras, Kerala and Gujarat High 
Courts. In the Allahabad High 
Court while one of the judges, 
Justice M.N. Shukla, was made 
Chief Justice of that very court, two 
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others were sent as Chief Justices 
to the Calcutta High Court and 
Gauhati High Court. Even in the 
matter of appointment of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Justice B.C. 
Ray of the:Calcutta High Court 


was appointed Judge of the Supreme . - 


Court ‘last year. A few months 
later Mr. Justice M.M. Datt, of the 
same High Court, who was senior 
to Mr. Justice Ray was appointed 
the Judge of the Supreme Court. 


| A scenes in the matter of 


appointment of judges and mala 
fide transfer of High Court Judges 


are subversive of judicial indepen- ` 


dence. The Collegium as suggested 
by Мг. Justice Bhagwati can pro- 
vidé a solition to the problem, of 
appointment of J udges expeditiously 
and-on merit. It can also provide 
solution to the-problem-of' transfer 
of Judges iri thé public interest. For 
' the executive will cease to bave a 
decisivé voice in these: ‘matters. If at 
all in an extreme casé'the transfer 
of a High Court Judge i is imperative 
in the public interest, the matter 
would be:decided with, the consent 
of the Judge concerned obtained by 
persuasion of the Collegium. 


Our object in all „these E 
wil be defeated, however, unless 
there.is also a basic change in the 
Government's attitude towards the 
judiciary. T mean the Union as well 
as the State governments though 
the Union is the worse offender. 
As far back as 1958, the 14th Law 
Commission had referred to the 
denigration of the judiciary by 
persons of eminence. The Com- 
mission reported ‘that the ‘almost 
universal view is that the the way in 
' «which the lawyer and the judicial 


office are looked upon in govern- ` 


ment circles has been the undoubt- 
'éd cause, not only of the refusal of 
leading Members of the Bar to 
accept judicial office, but also of a 
demoralisation and a loss of self- 
respect in the judiciary itself, which 
has led to a decline in the efficiency 
of their work’. 


Since then the‘ situation ' has 
steeply deteriorated. We have 
recently witnessed no less a person 
than the Union: Minister of State 
of Law, denigrating Judges of the 
Supreme Court in the Lok Sabha 
in the wake. of Supreme Court’s 


judgement in the Indian Express 


case and the Minister of Environ- 
ment fulminating against the Judges 
of the Supreme Court for their 


judgement in the Shahbanoo case. 


It is unfortunate that the Prime 
Minister of India did not pull up 
his colleagues as he ought to have 
done. Sadly enough, the Speaker 


. did not pull up the Ministers, either, 


Article 121 forbids any discussion 
in Parliament with respect to the 
conduct of any Judge of the 
Supreme Court ог of a High Court 


in the discharge of his duties, except 


upona motion for presenting an 
address to the President praying 
for the removal of the Judge. The 
Rules of the Lok Sabha contain 
similar .provisions. Neither the 
Constitutional provision nor the 
rules ; were enforced and two 


г Ministers of the Union were allow- 
: ed freely to denounce and deni- 


grate Judges of the highest Court in 
the land. If such denigration is 
allowed to proceed unchecked, no 


‘reform, no incentive, whether in the - 


form of raised salary or improved 
conditions, no extra safeguards for 
the independence of the judiciary 
will persuade lawyers of eminence 
and self-respect to accept. the judi- 
cial office and submit themselves to 
indignity. and insult. ` It- is. some 
consolation that there was a strong 
public outcry against the conduct 
of these two Ministers. It is indeed 
of the utmost importance that such 
improprieties should be strongly 
condemned so that they are not 
repeated. 


I must not fail to mention that 
the: Judges themselves are also 
responsible for upholding the tradi- 
tions of their office and the values 
and principles of an independent 
judiciary. The 14th Law Com- 
mission had referred to the decline 
in the standards of conduct of the 


"Judges оп the Bench and outside. 
An unwritten but well settled code . 


of conduct governs the Judges’ 


-conduct and behaviour on the Bench 


and his relations with the members. 


of the Bar, members of the Govern- - 


ment and with ‘the-public in general. 
The Law GCoramission observed: 
‘If the- public is to give profound 


respect to.the judges, the judges should, 
by tbeir conduct, try and deserve it. Not 


by word or deed should they give cause | 


isa most unedifying one. 


for the belief that they do not deserve - 


the pedestal on which we expect the 
public to place.them’. 


: Unfortunately, some Judges have 


: in recent years descended from the 


pedestal right into the arena of 
public controversy 
opinions on matters of controversy 


involving issues of domestic and . 


foreign policy. Once in a while we 
have witnessed clashes between 
Judges in-.public. The ‘spectacle 
If this 
tendency persists any longer it will 
assuredly lead ‘to the undermining 
of public confidence in- the impar- 
tiality of the judiciary and eventu- 


. ally the demoralisation of the judi- 


ciary itself. 


O. objective is not in doubt. It 
is to’ restore to the judiciary the 


and delivered ~ 


status, the prestige and the . powers / 


which the Constitution so wisely 


‘and clearly envisages for it. To this 


we are all committed. We owe a 


соттоп duty to work for it and . 


to refrain from. saying or doing 


"anything that. might harm it. Ina 


very real sense it is a shared 
national duty. The judiciary, the 
Bar, the members of the govérn- 
ment and, indeed, al! concerned 
individuals must pool their efforts 
in a non-partisan spirit so that. the 
controversies of the past are put 
behind us; the problem is depoli- 
ticised and we can turn our minds 
towards securing overdue reforms 
which translate into reality the 


ideals of the founding fathers of ^ 


the Constitution. 


Foremost among them, in my 
mind, was Jawaharlal Nehru. It 
was he who asked the Constituent 
Assembly on May 24, 1949, to 
consider ‘what rules to frame so 
that we can -get the best material 
from the Bar for the High Court or 
Federal Court Judges. It is impor- 
tant that these judges should be not 
only first-rate, but should be ackno- 
wledged to be first-rate in the 
country, and of the highest integrity, 


if necessary, people who can stand . 


against the executive government 
and whoever may-come іп their 
way’. To ignore that ideal is 
nothing short of a betrayal of | thé 


trust reposed on succéssive génera-. 


tions of Indians by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 
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Е Subordinate judiciary 


RAJINDAR SACHAR 


THE state of the judiciary is very 


much in discussion these days. Vari- - 


ous suggestions are made to see 
that the judiciary continues to act 
as a bulwark against arbitrary 
executive action. In this context, 


various suggestions for improvement: 


of the condition of service of the 
Supreme Court and High Court 
Judges are being discussed publicly. 


` Asa matter of fact recently Parlia- 

ment has passed the amendment 
of High Court Conditions of Service 
Act. Some fairly good benefits in 
pay and other perks have been 
given. Whether they are sufficient 
or liberal need not detain us. But 
it is my firm belief that it is the 
subordinate judiciary which must 
receive immediate attention. 


The control over district courts 
and courts subordinate thereto — 
including the posting and promo- 
tion of, and the grant of leave to, 
persons belonging to the judicial 
service of a State and holding any 
post inferior to the post of district 
judge — shall be vested in the 
High Court [Article 235]. This 
provision ensures that the subordi- 
nate judiciary bas full protection 
from the executive. Apart from the 
first appointment, the whole service 
career of the sub-judge/magistrate 
is determined by the assessment of 
the High Court. Even in the matter 
of appointments, the High Court 
has the main role to play: 


In our States, methods for recruit- 
ment vary. lt may be that in some 
States examinations for the recruit- 


ment of the subordinate judiciary 
are held by the Public Service Cam- 
mission and a merit list is prepared. 
But once that is done, the High 
Court is involved in holding inter- 
views. Normally, the view of the 
High Court prevails in the selection 
of the candidate. 


In Delhi, when the examination 
is held under the supervision of the 
Delhi High Court, the preparation 
of papers and the selection of ex- 
aminers are under the jurisdiction of 
the High Court. The executive does 
not come into the picture even in 
preparing a merit list on the basis of 
a written test. There is a committee 
consisting of the three senior-most 
Judges, the Chief Secretary and the 
Law Secretary (this officer is nor- 
mally a member of the Delhi Judi- 
ciary Service). It will be correct to 
say that the interference of the ex- 
ecutive in recruitment is presented 
in this way. If there is any fault in 
the recruitment, the same would 
have to be accepted by the High 
Court. 


So far as the recruitment to the 
higher judicial service is concerned, 
Article 235 provides that the 
appointment of persons, including 
the posting and promotion of Dis- 
trict Judges in any State, shall be 
made by the Governor of the State 
in consultation with the High Court 
exercising jurisdiction in relation to 
such a State. And for an advocate 
to be appointed as a District Judge, 
it has been specifically provided that 
the person will only be eligible for 
appointment if recommended by the 
High Court for appointment. 
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The Supreme Court has held that 
consultation is not an empty for- 
mality and, further, that in the case 
of promotion from the subordinate 
judiciary, or through direct recruit- 
ment from thé Bar, the performance 
of the candidate would be best 
known to the High Court. Though 
in some rare case an attempt may 
have been made to by pass the re- 
commendation of the High Court 
in the appointment of the subordi- 
nate judiciary or the District Judge, 
it would be fair to say that all 
these appointments-are based on the 
recommendation of the High Court. 


If, therefore, the recruitment. is 
not of as high a standard, in all fair- 
ness, the fault is not with the execu- 
tive under .our Constitution’ аё 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
It may be taken-as settled that. the- 
High Court has the last word in the 
recruitment of the subordinate judi- 
ciary, including the district judiciary - 


‘The law has interpreted Article 
235 in such a manner that the exclu- 
sion of the. executive in the matter 
of anything to do with the judiciary 
i$ kept at the maximum distance. 
Thus a State Government has no‘ 


right to order a transfer of a District . 


Judge from one post to .another 
which belongs to the -High Court 
under Article 235- of ‘the . Constitu- 
tion. The word ícontrol in Article’ 
235 has been very .comprehensively 
interpréted by the High Court to 
give exclusive power to deal with: 
various aspects of the function of - 
the subordinate judiciary. 


О control. over the 
presiding Judges, including the sole 
power to make.enquiries into their 


. conduct, impose punishment other 


than dismissal or removal or sus- 
pension of a member of the service 
with a view to hold a' disciplinary 
enquiry or transfers or confirmation 
orpromotion of.a member ofthe 
subordinate judiciary to the District 
Judge.or transfer of District Judges 
posted in ex-cadre: posts, or ‘on 
deputation on administrative posts: 
or the award of a selection grade. to 
a member of judicial services inclüd- 
ing District Judges is all within: the, 


power of the High Court. It ош. 


be true to say that thé Constitution 
vests in the High Court thé ádminis-. 
trative, . judicial сапа: ‘disciplinary’, 


' other facilities 


control over members of the judi-4 
cial service. 


The Supreme Court has even held 


that a decision in these matters 
' taken by the High Court would be 


binding on the State government 
becatise if it were not so the control 
vested by the Constitution in the 
High Court under 235 would be 
negatived. The government cannot 


even recommend the compulsory „ 


given at the Joint Chief Ministers 
and Chief Justices conférence*held 
in April 1985 was that all “expendi- ` 
ture of the subordinate courts 
should be a plan expenditure. In lay 


‘terms it means that-once it is so 


included in the plan, the funding | 
problem will be taken out of day (о. 
day executive interference. - д 


А 





Г s 
retirement of any judicial officer?" ^- he problems of the judiciary are 





against, or withoüt the. recommendà-: x 
Ласк. of proper housing facilities 


tion of the High Court. So -far as 
the lower judiciary is Concernéd; it . 
would be correct to say that it is 
immuhised from executive ihfluence 
and can hope to get no benefit in 
service by кочо to»the:execu- 
tive, . - at o: Zw е 


This, ofi "coütsé, Ba- "тозу picture. 
In reality, there 18 always: great pres 
may "Beconie. worse’ df. the High 
Court is b ot able to give full pro- 
tection | to. ts officers. But if that 
happens, ‘then the blamé cannot bê- 


‘put on’ the. executive because once 


the High Court exercises its powers 
ander the Constitution there is no 


\ competericy -in the executive to. 


ignore its mandate. 


5 ~ 


H there are other aspects 
which involve the executive and 
which create a lot of problems and 
heart-burning for the. members of 
the lower judiciary. These relate to 
the conditions of service, including 
the most important one of pay, and 
which are deter- 
mined by the State government. The 
purse is still held by the executive. 

The result is that any facility which 
is to be given to the lower courts; 
even in the. matter of providing 
them better court facilities, the same 
must obtain the apptoval of- the 


: State government. Cases are quite 


common where the High Courts are 
powerless ‘to equip the courts with | 


. better library. facilities and copying 


facilities." The funds are not made 
available by the State government. 


_ Unfortunately, the requirement 
for the courts has the least. priority 
iu the Corridors of power. The 
government does not think that 
there is any’ priority so far as the 
requiremenits ‘of courts aré'cóncern- 
ей: In fact, it is not even ‘a plan 
expenditüre. Опе of'the' suggestions 


many. There is first the problem c* 


which iti a place like Delhi becomes - 
acute, Some quota of government 


-accommodation is made available to 


the judiciary, ‘but the waiting period 
is quite long. How the executive 
treats the judiciary in an unfair 
manner is clear from the fact that 
while the executive is able to ‘adjust , 
50 per cent of its officers in official 
accomodation, the judicial official 
hardly gets 10 per cent of the official . 
accommodation. The unfairness is 
accentuated when if is seen that the 
judicial officers are not even given 
the pro-rata quota of houses which 
are available for official allotment. 
This can have very unfortunate con- 
sequences, А 


This acute pressure оп the officer 
who necessarily has to take the-help 
of some, member of the public or 
even a local lawyer is certainly nof 
in the public interest. As a matter of 
fact, some time back, the govern- 
ment suddenly decided to de-requi- 
.Sition a big building where judicial 
officers .were housed because of 
political reasons. [t was only because 
the High Court on the judicial side 
set aside that order that the officers 
were able to retain the accommoda- 
tion. It is an example of how little . 
consideration is shown to the needs 
of the judicial officers by the 
government. 


There is also then the pressing 
problem of transport. Courts being 
at such a distance, daily commuta- 
tion to the courts and back becomes 
a nightmare. Bach officer cannot. . 
obviously afford an independent 
transport in the early years of his 
career. Now with the increased 
prices of cars and scooters and the 
high price of petrol, I am not sure’ 
how many even after a number of 
years of service can afford to keep. 
an independent cofiveyance. Pro- 
vision -must -be made in such а 


we 
} 


- 
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manner that like the army and other...' A certain amount of self-sacrifice 
services, officers should be taken in «is called.for, especially from those 


special concessional transport to 
- the courts and back. 


like Judges, who are a part of the 
fabric of our democratic society, In 
this context, therefore, I do not see 


Something of the difference in ——üny-contradiction i in the State ` gov- 


- approach will be clear when it's 
found that each Head of Depart- 
ment in the Delhi Administration 
has a síaff car, while Additional 
District Sessions Judges who are far 
senior in rank and pay have none. 


ac AS a matter of fact even the Dis- 
r- trict Judge, Delhi has no staff car. 


T.. pay scales of the subordi- 
nate judiciary are another point of 
anguish. In some States like 


-Punjab, Haryana, and Delhi, pay 


scales are at par with LA.S. scales. 
In my view this should be the pat- 
tern throughout the country be- 
cause normally scales in other 
States are much lower. But this 
raises problems. because State 
governments are reluctant to raise 
the pay scales of judicial officers on 
the reasoning that other: State ser-. 
Vices will protest. 


I am not under-estimating this 
problem. On first impression, it 


would appear that if members of. 


the State judiciary are given & 
higher scale, the other State services 
will naturally protest. But then this 


view does not appreciate the sharp . 


distinction of the role played by 
other State services and the role of 
State judiciary. Without in any 
manner seeking to detract from the 
importance of other State services, 
we must all accept that the tasks of 
the judiciary are totally distinct and 
it has a very pivotal and important 
role to play in the functioning of 


е democratic polity. It would be 


wrong to treat it like any other 
State service, 


As a matter of fact, I have 
always maintained that a Judge, 
whether in the judicial service or a 


: High Court or a Supreme Court 
* would be misreading his role in 


e 


society if he was only to consider 
himself а memiber of one of the 
highest paid services. No doubt 
judges must be paid well and 


Teasonably. But keeping in view the 
-economic and other circumstances 


of our country, there is obviously a 
reasonable limit beyond which no 
person can demand to be paid. 


‘the EAS. 


..Once the judicial services 


ernments paying the same scales as 
scales to members of, 
State judiciary even though thé 
other State services may be paid less 
in the context of the other pay 
scales prevailing in each State. 


T am not denying the pressure on 
other State services. But the judi- 
ciary has to play a vital and impor- 
tant role which by its very nature 
has to be treated as a special cate- 
gory. It cannot be equated with 
any other service of the State. The 
judiciary, though it is technically 
a State service must be seen in its 
role as a arbitrator between citizens 
and citizens, and citizen and State 
and, therefore, the problems and 
tequirements of the State judiciary 
should not be looked upon as it 
belonging to a mere estate service. 


A, a matter of fact, it has been 
suggested that there should be an 
all India Judicial Service. Of course, 
in that case it may be easier to fix 
pay scales on the LA.S. pattern. 
'The State government would then 
not be embarassed or have difficulty 
in fixing the scale;; This argument 
has, of course, some merit. But 
somehow the formation of an All 
India‘ Judicial Service is also likely 


to raise some controversial pro-. 


blems like the inter-se seniority of: 
the existing judicial officers, ‘their 
prospects of promotion, ће. con-- 
trol ofithe-High Courts and that 


until row it^hás not been possible- 


for all.the ‘States (and, for -that 
matter, even the High Courts) to` 
agree to the proposal. 


I feel that whether an All India 
Judicial Service is constituted or 
not, the pay scales of all judicial 
officers in all the States should by 
common agreement among the 
States be made on an uniform 
scale. The easiest course, to my 
mind is that the- IL. A.S. pay scales 
structure should be made applicable 
to the judicial services. This has an 
advantage. It is well known that 
LA.S.lobby hasa way of getting 
additional facilities- periodically. 
. are 


equated with the LA.S. for pay etc., 
the problem of pay benefits will be 
sorted out automatically. 


Tu next question is around the 
age of retirement. At present, the 
age of retirement in most of the 
States is 58. In the army, medical 
officers are given 2-3 years extra 
than the normal age of superannua- 
tion on the ground that they are 
specialists and have spent extra 
years in college. I do not see any 
reason why this principle cannot be 
applied in the case of the judicial 
service because its members are 
also very specialised and also 
require three years extra in studies. 


In my view, it would be conduc- 
cive to social benefits if the agc of 
retirement of subordinate judiciary 
was increased to at least 60 years 
— and specially when the question 
of raising the age of retirement of 
a High Court and Supreme Court 
Judge is being considered by the 
government. 

Then again, the working conditions 
of the subordinate judiciary are so 
horrible that one has to see them to 
wonder how justice is dispensed in 
such surrouudings. The condition of 
the courts is horrible, and the less 
said about facilities the better for 
they do not exist. For example, 
in Shahdara, courts are situated 
in a ramshackle building of a 
railway station. Although a founda- 
tion has been laid for building 
a new court complex almost a 
year and half back and the building 
was expected to be completed in 3 
years, work on the project has not 
started and it is not even known 
whether the courts will start func- 
tioning there even after the next 7 
years. 


` Even in Tees Hazari, which was 
built to house the judicial courts, 
the position is getting worse and 
worse. Floors are occupied by the 
administration in spite of the High 
Court asking them to release the 
accommodation held by them. Gov- 
ernment is consistently refusing to 
do so. The least that can be done is 
to make the whole Tees Hazari 
building, which was designed to 
house the judicial officers, available 
for the courts. I say this because 
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there is an acute shortage of judicial 


‚ offices. - 


` In Delhi there are about 423,000 
cases pending in the subordinate 
courts. The High Court has since 


- the last thrée years asked the Central 


Government to sanction about 
169 subordinate judges/ magistrates. 
Nofhing is being done. Rotten and 
useless queries are made from the 
executive asking the High Court to 
justify the creation of these posts, 
It is well known that according to 
the-norms laid down, and which 
are accepted as proper, each court 
of a subordinate judge or a magis- 
trate should not have more than 
300 to 500 court files, If that was 
the position then every criminal 
case would be concluded within 
5 months anda civil case in one 
year at the latest. 


The position, however, is that 
each of these courts in Delhi has 
a pendency of at least 2500 to 3500 
files per court. How can any court 
then dispense expeditious justice? 
The litigant public naturally blames 
the courts for all these delays. 
Unfortunately, no one notices that 
- delay is rooted in the gross inade- 
quacy of the courts апа. the .un- 
congenial working conditions. 


Кыз with this backlog, I feel 
` that we should adopt some novel 


and unusual methodology. Of over 
400,000 cases pending. in Delhi’s 
subordinate judiciary, some 190,000 
are traffic cases. These cases go on 


-Jingering because the police do not 


service these cases, The High Court 
has: constituted special magistrates 
to dispose off these rw but the 
delays continue. Frankly, I should 
think that if there are no serious 
cases, the files of those cases should 


be closed if an offence has been. 


committed over a year ago; Even 
when the conviction is made it only 
results in a fine of Rs 50 or Rs 100 
or Rs 200 which is certainly not 
commensurate with such time 
wastage and carries no social bene- 
fit. The, same position should be 
taken with regard to challans under 
the Shop and Establishments Act of 
which there are 75, 000 i in number. 


Then, there are cases which are 
pending. The accused isin jail and 
has not come out of jail because 
of poverty. I would suggest that 


such cases, which are punishable —> _ 
with not more than 3 years of” so. - 


‚апа where the accused has been in 


jail for 6 months or so, should 
automatically be closed because — 
even if the cases proceed the sen 
tence is not going to run beyond 
that period and it serves no sócial 


"purpose .to keep on prosecuting: 


with such cases. Similarly, cases of 


attempted suicide, which in any , 


humane and civilised society should 
not form a part of the criminal court, 
should cease to be punishable. 


d bureaucracy, however, func- 
tions in a most insensitive manner. 
In spite. of the fact that the Delhi 
High Court last year called all the 109 
trials pending in the criminal court 


„ for attempted suicidé and quashed 


them, directing that.no such cases 
should be prosecuted, the police 
has again started registering cases of 
attempted -suicide. It is ап anoma- 
lous situation. Whereas serious cases 
are delayed, police investigation is 
being wasted on cases of attempted 
suicide which' should never be 
brought to criminal courts as they 
are cases which should be looked 
after by the medical and counselling 
clinics. 


All i all, the situation on the 
subordinate judiciary front cannot 
be said to be very encouraging. 
At the same time it cannot be 
said to be so hopeless that the 
people should loose faith in the 
judiciary. Given the proper cir- 
cumstances, the necessary moti- 
vation , together with non-inter- 
ference from the executive, and a 
sense of dedication and purpose 
among the members of the judi- 
ciary, I have no doubt that the 
subordinate ‘judiciary will play its 
assigned role of giving justice to the 
people. I have implicit faith in the 
members of the subordinate judi- 
ciary, notwithstanding some unfor- 
tunate instances, 


I could without any doubt state 
that the members of the judiciary, 


_ by their training, temperament and 


sense of responsibility, can be ex- 
pected to and will play their assign- 
ed role under the Constitution — , 


.that is to act as adjudicators and 


healers-in the disputes between citi- 
zens and citizens and to act as a 
shield against executive excesses. 
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The problem 


WHY are we out of focus on Punjab? So much intelligent analysis has been 
written, but we continue to flounder around peripheral issues. Or is this assump- 
tion invalid? We put ourselves to work to ferret out some of the most thought- 
ful writing published on the crisis, admittedly from different points of view but 
part of a single mainstream. May be, from such an exercise, at least intellec- 
tually, a more solid base of thinking will establish itself. The pieces are from 
here and there. Most readers of newspapers and magazines would find it difficult 
to keep track of the output now visible. Our selection, too, is limited. But 
it helps to locate the necessary focus. It is in this spirit that SEMINAR offers 
this issue, hoping that it will create a more balanced view of the crisis that 
engulfs us — and, of course, persuade us to move forward to re-integrate our- 


selves around the real issues of productivity and all-round growth. Our people 
are being misled by fanatics of all description who have no commitments worth 
the name, even though they speak in the name of the religions of this subconti- 
nent and take outlandish vows to their gods to buttress their acts of bloody 
vendetta and revenge. Intellectually; we have created by our .mindlessness 
a huge ideological vacuum now filled by the miserable thoughts of the ‘funda- 
mentalists’ and ‘revivalists’, often bordering on the criminal. There is no future 
. unless we re-enter the vacuum and establish the new commitments which will 
cut across the artificial divides. Naive? We don't think so. This is the faith 
that has inspired SEMINAR for twenty-seven years. ` 
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FOR the last four years, the Sikhs 
have been in the news due to the 
agitation whipped up by certain 
interested parties in Punjab. The 
reasons were mainly economic and 
political. But these have been 
mixed up with the Sikh. religion. 
Suddenly, all sorts of experts in 
Sikhism have sprung up to give 
us all sorts of interpretations of 
Sikhism, its doctrines, institutions 
and historical precedents. As most 
of them are wrong, I as а historian 
and theologist of some standing, 
wish to correct them. 

First, the Akal Takhat. It was 
built by the sixth Sikh Guru, Hari 
Gobind, in 1606, and was called 
Akal Випва (ће Abode of the Im- 


From The Times of India. 


Misinterpretation of Sikhism 


GOPAL SINGH 


mortal). The word ‘Takhat’ was 
used in the post-guru period, even 
after the time of the Tenth Master, 
who never visited it. Moreover, it 
was never made a living abode even 


_ of the sixth Guru himself. He lived 


about six miles away at Chheharta 
Sahib and fought his battles with 
Shahjahan from a mud fort, called 
Lohgarh, which he had built about 
three miles away. No Guru or Sikh 


- hero, * Banda Bahadur or Ranjit 


Singh, or any of the Sikh Misals 
at any time, used the Akal Takhat 
as a fighting ground. Even during 
the Akali movement of the 1920s, 
though the satyagrahi jathas started 
out from the Akal Takhat, no one 
was allowed either to stock or carry 
arms there, or find shelter after 
committing a crime outside. 


The appointment of a pious faith- 
ful of character, learned in Sikh 
lore, as a salaried jathedar of the 
Akal Takhat at Amritsar (and 
other two Takhats at Anandpur 
and Damdama Sahib within Punjab) 
is a twentieth century innovation 
of the Akali movement of the 
twenties. The Gurdwara Act, 1925, 
makes a mention of it for the first 
time in our history—an elected 
body, called the SGPC, appointing 
them as custodians of the three 

Takhats. 


О, 1965, Sikh history had 
mentioned only four Takhats. 
Suddenly, and without any prece- 
dent or justification, the SGPC, 
under Sant Fateh Singh, created 
another Takhat at Damdama Sahib 
in Bhatinda District of Punjab! It 
was more of a politica] move than 
religious. The jathedars of the 
two other Takhats at Patna Sahib 
and Nanded Sahib in the Deccan 
- are appointed by the local Sangats. 
But no extra-religious authority has 
been vested in them by the Act. 
If the management of the SGPC or 
the Akali Dal would take their 
political or religio-political plaints 
to them for adjudication, there is 
no precedent for it either in Sikh 
history or scriptures. It is also not 
a part of the Gurdwara Act either 
which enunciates their purely reli- 
gious duties. (Strangely enough, 
whenever fhe SGPC so wishes, it 
excludes the two Jathedars of the 
Takhats outside the Punjab from 
any decision-making on religious 
or religio-political matters in order 
to obtain a tailor-made decision in 
their favour!) 


- To call them Sikh high priests is 
again a misnomer. There is no here- 
ditary priestly class among the 
Sikhs. Any householder, man or 
woman, can bea priest and aban- 
don his or her priesthood at any 
time. He or she could be engaged 
in any other profession as well 
simultaneously, could sing at the 
temple or be the custodian of the 
book. Paid employees are kept these 
days for the more important gur- 
dwaras, but they do not, nor are 
authorised to adjudicate on any 
issue, except interpret, the holy 
book, the Guru Granth Sahib. 


It will be of interest to note that 
after the sixth Guru, the four 


. pret 


following Gurus never visited the 
Akal Takhat, or even the Golden 
Temple, both of which remained in 
the hereditary custody of the dis- 
carded and hostile relations of the 
sixth Guru! They did not even let 
the ninth. Guru—Teg Bahadur— 
enter the Golden Temple, for fear 
that thereby they might lose its 
income! 


After Guru Gobind Singh (1666- 
1708), Bhai Mani Singh was 
appointed the custodian of the 
Golden Temple (and the Akal 
Takhat) by Mata Sundri, widow 
of Guru Gobind Singh. He held 
this office for about 20 years (1718- 


-1737). After that for about three- 
it is the. 


quarters of a century, 
Udasis (Hindu in form, Sikh in 
belief) who looked after both the 
Akal Takhat and the Golden 
Temple! They unfortunately became 
hereditary, but were accepted by the 
whole Panth all the same for their 
devotion in most trying circum- 
stances, during the later Moghul 
period, when it was impossible for 
the Sikh-Khalsa fighting their own 
battles to look after them. (Udasis; 
it may be mentioned, have been, 
upto the start of the Akali move- 
ment of the 1920s, an ` honoured 
sect of the community. Followers 
of Baba Sri Chand, eldest recluse 
son of Guru Nanak, they are learn- 
ed in the Vedantic lore and inter- 
the Guru Granth in the 
Vedantist terms. It is they from 
whom. the Akalis took over the 
historic gurdwaras). 


E. a brief period, under Ranjit 
Singh (1799-1839), Akali Phoola 
Singh became the jathedar of the 
Akal Takhat. He was neither elected 
by the Sangat, nor appointed by the 
state or any committee. As he 
fought for the expansion and con- 
Solidation of the Punjab state, 
under Ranjit Singh, and refused to 
draw any salary from the govern- 
ment, (apart from a jagir) he was 
accepted’ as custodian of the Golden 
Temple and the Akal Takhat, 
though he too lived with his irre- 
gular Akali troops on the outskirts 
of Amritsar. But he never issued 
any Hukamnama, nor interfered in 


the working of the state. He is said. 


to have awarded a mild rebuke 
publicly to Maharaja Ranjit Singh 


not for any acts of the state, but 
laxity in personal morality. (The 
Maharaja was living, it is said, out 
of wedlock, with a Muslim dancing 
girl, Moran by name)! Akali Phoola 
Singh, as is well-known, died fight- 
ing for the state at Nowshera (1823). 


In January, 1848, a few Nihangs 
tried to capture the Golden Temple 
with guns, but when the Khalsa 
Durbar, under Maharaja Dalip 
Singh, sent out a military detach- 
ment to arrest and evict them, they 
surrendered, without firing a shot! 
When the British took over in 1849, 
they appointed their own Sarbarah 
(custodian) for both the Golden 
Temple and the Akal Takhat. These 
were mainly Udasis, who were 
called Mahants and of whom many 
had Hindu names and were not 
baptised! They also controlled the 
other historic gurdwaras like 
Nankana Sahib (Mahant: Narain 
Das). This arrangement continued 
till 1920, when the Akali movement 
started for the liberation of the 
gurdwaras and these British-appoin- 
ted custodians were removed. 


К А Gurmatta, literally rendered, 


means the Guru’s- resolve. The first 
Gurmatta was passed in 1748 when 
the Sikhs, divided into twelve clans 
or Misals, and fighting among them- 
selves as much as against the foreign 
marauders like Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, decided, under 
a powerful leader, Nawab Kapur 
Singh, to get together at Diwali at 


| the Akal Takhat, and pass a Gur- 


matta to jointly attack a common 
target and share the booty. This 
force was called Dal Khalsa and 
divided into two factions — the 
Taruna Dal (the Youth Force) and 
the Buddha Dal (the Body of 
Veterans). 


But, at no time, was any Gurmatta 
passed against other fellow Sikhs. 
It was always a common resolve to 
fight against the common target, 
who was always a foreign marauder, 
or his local agent. This system was 
in vogue only for a very brief period, 
under the most difficult circum- 
stances in Sikh history. Once Ranjit 
Singh took over, he abolished the 
Gurmatta system and substituted it 
with the cabinet decision, His 
cabinet, as is well-known, was a 
composite one— his Prime Minister 
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was a Hindu Dogra and his Home 
Minister a Muslim. 


Atno time was any Sikh excom- 
municated by the Gurus. There 
is по Hukamnama of the Gurus in 


which anyone may have been 
excommunicated except for the 
masands (Guru's agents) who, asa 


class, were abolished by Guru 


-Gobind Singh due to their tyran- 


nous and extortionist ways. 


When 40 Sikhs of Majha defected 
from Guru Gobind Singh’s camp 
at Anandpur Sahib, in the midst of 
war, and gavea letter of apostacy 
(Bedawa) to him, the Guru did not 

ex-communicate or denounce them, 
even though they denounced the 
Guru and his cause! (Nua tu sada 
guru, na asi tere Sikh.) The Guru 
patiently waited for them and they 
did come back, full of remorse, and 
died fighting for his cause later at 
Mukatsar! 


T.. word Tankhaiya began to be 
used by the Sikh devout against 
those who took wages (Tankhwah) 
from the later Moghals, against 
whom the whole Sikh community 
had risen in revolt. Later, the word 
signified one who had broken a 
Sikh vow by forswearing the Sikh 
symbols or by committing any other 
of the five Kurehts (deeds of miscon- 
duct), like smoking. In fact, the 
Gurus, including the Tenth Master, 
have left no consolidated code of 
socio-political conduct for the 
Sikhs, except for a moral and spiri- 
tual code. Not even a definition of 
who isa Sikh, or a Khalsa, except 
that ‘he who is pure of heart, com- 
passionate, devotee of the one and 
only God, shorn of superstitions of 
all kinds and who treats all huma- 
nity as one’, is a Khalsa. (Guru 
Gobind Singh: 33 Swayyas). 


The Rahitnamas (Sikh codes of 
conduct), were all written out by 
the Sikhs after the demise of the 
last Gura and do not tally one with 
the other, except in some basics. 
That is why the Gurdwara Act, 
1925 defined-the Sikh as ‘one who 
believes in the Ten Sikh Gurus and 
the Guru Granth Sahib and has no 
other religion.” The Sahjdharis (non- 
baptised Sikhs) are thus a part of 
the Sikh fraternity. Up to now, in 
spite of several attempts by Sikh 
intellectuals, the SGPC has not been 


able to issue a certified code of Sikh 
conduct, as there was great diffe- 
rence ofopinion among the parti- 
cipants themselves, When we talk, 
therefore, of Sikh fundamentalism, 
we do a great disservice to this great 
catholic, all-inclusive faith. 


> is a unique phenomenon 
in the history of faiths. It derives 
its liberal mystic outlook from the 
Hindu Upanishadic metaphysics 
which forms its basis. 


It is a travesty of all Sikh tradi- 
tions that a Sarbat Khalsa (the 
whole Sikh people) can be collected 
for any purpose by anyone. Of 
course, all Sikhs gathered at 
Baisakhi or Diwali for the Guru’s 
darshan and later to visit the Golden 
Temple. But it was the Guru, 
always nominated by his predecessor 
who took the decisions on behalf of 
the people and laid down the law. 
Later, all the Misal leaders got toge- 
ther to fight a common enemy and 
never against one another. Even this 
brief tradition of the Sarbat Khalsa 
was abolished by Ranjit Singh. 
Thereafter, the Sarbat Khalsa was 
never called. To call any get-together 
of the Sikhs convened by anyone a 
Sarbat Khalsa is against the Sikh 
canon. The SGPC, duly elected by 
the Sikhs, may pronounce judgement 
on Sikh Rahit-Maryada, even though 
it is elected only by Punjabi Sikhs. 
But it has no legal or moral author- 
ity to direct political or even socio- 
economic affairs of the Sikhs, either 
in Punjab or elsewhere. It is for- 
bidden by law, in the Act itself. 


The words Miri and Piri and Raj 
Karega Khalsa have also created 
much confusion. Guru Hargobind 
did wear two swords of temporal 
(Miri) and religious (Piri) power. 
But, no other Guru after him did so! 
Nor did Guru Hargobind or .any 
other Guru create a religious or 
even a secular state in his lifetime 
(as Prophet Mohammad, e.g., did) 
or even fought forit. In fact, the 
letter of protest that Guru Gobind 
Singh wrote to Aurangzeb (called 
Zafarnama) clearly states that the 
Guru's fight was for religious liberty 
forall, and against the irreligious 
and un-Islamic conduct of Aurang- 
zeb! While Ranjit Singh did create 
a sovereign state, he made it a Secu- 
lar Punjabi state, and not a Sikh 


Й 


state, though he himself was a 
devout Sikh. 


Raj Karega Khalsa (the Khalsa 
shall rule) or Raj bina neh dharam 
chale hai (without your own rule, 
religion cannot flourish) were the 
slogans coined by the 18th century 
Sikhs in their special circumstances. 
These are not the utterances of the 
Tenth Master as is generally believ- 
ed and advertised. . ^ 


‘As for violence being an essential 


part of the Sikh religious ethos, 


nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Were it so, Guru Gobind 
Singh would have anointed his own 
Dasam Granth (containing mostly 
war-poetry) as the *Guru' after him, 
and not the Adi Granth, every word 
of which inculcates peace, self- 
surrender, sacrifice, compassion and 
forgiveness in the name of the one 
and only God and the meditation 
оп and the utterance of His name. 
To fight with arms an enemy of the 
nation and to offer supreme sacri- 
fices for such as cause as the Sikhs 
did throughout their history is quite 
incompatible with what some of 
them are doing now. 


I. view of what Pve said above, 
will it not be right for me to ask in 
all humility: ‘Oh Sikh “leaders” and 
“opinion-makers”, do not destroy 
Sikhism or its magnificient ^ institu- 
tions by misinterpreting your reli- 
gious ethos. Yours is a message for 
all humanity. Do notlimit it to a 
small coterie, nor distort it for petty 
and temporary political gains. From 
what dizzy heights of glory and 
highest repute, you have reduced us 
to a small insignificant rninority 
always on the defensive, .confused, 
demoralised and without a dignified 
present or а sure future. Fear the 
Guru and God. For, His nemesis 
for sure will overtake you, if you 
will not reform your ways. Our 
Gurdwaras, to which Hindus and 
Sikhs repaired each day in their 
thousands, are being gradually 
deserted. Punjab's economy may not 
be in a shambles, but its polity 
certainly is, and what is worse our 
religious identity has become a 
symbol not of chivalry and: patrio- 
tism as of yore but -of dread and 
destruction! You said, you were 
fighting for the preservation of Sikh 
identity. The path you have chosen 
will destroy it.” ` 


Observations 


BABA AMTE 


THE continuing violence in Punjab 


confronted my conscience with the 
need to do more than express regret 
and dismay. This is the ‘context in 
which together with a few friends I 
set out on a tour of the affected 
villages of the State on July 1, 1986, 
to soothe my own conscience, share 
{һе agony of the people and help 


build bridges of ‘understanding 
among different communities. 


Before entering Punjab, we visited 
some centres in Delhi and Haryana 
where Hindu migrants from Punjab 
had been sheltered temporarily. 
Having known about the inseparable 
bonds of family relationship and 
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. important 


neighbourly goodwill ^ between 
Hindus and Sikhs for centuries I 
was distressed all the more about 
this migration and decided to learn 
at first hand the prevailing situation 
at its source. 


We have now been to all the 
villages in the Tarn Taran sub-divi- 
sion in which killing of innocent 
persons has taken place in large 
numbers, and also to most of the 
villages in  Amritsar, 
Batala, Gurdaspur, Ferozepur and 
Faridkot sub-divisions in the three 
border districts of Amritsar, Gur- 
daspur and Ferozepur. We had also 
been to Muktsar where the worst 


massacre of 15 innocent bus passen- ' 


gers took place, followed by a visit 


' to the riot affected areas of Tilak 


Nagar, Tilak Vihar and Janakpuri, 
New Delhi, during the last week of 
July 1986. Consequent to the 
Muktsar incident and Delhi riots, 
we again rushed to the border dis- 


tricts of Punjab. 


In the first phase of our visif cover- 
ing 25 days before the Muktsar inci- 
dent, we had visited some 35 villa- 
ges. And during the second phase 
we covered some 15 villages and the 
international border beyond Dera 
Baba Nanak. 


\ e lived in Fatehabad for 8 days, ` 


in Tarn Taran for 3 days and in 
Amritsar for a week, while in the 
other places we stayed for one or 
two days. In all we have combed 50 


` villages contacting members of 85 


families individually where one or 
more persons have been killed by 
terrorists, the victims -being both 
Hindus and Sikhs. This is in addi- 
tion to the scores of wounded per- 
sons met by us in- their homes and 
in the hospitals. We had also been 
to major cities like Beas, Jalandhar, 
Pathankot, Ferozepur, Chandigarh 
and Deíhi meeting editors, journa- 
lists, intellectuals, trade union 
leaders, politicians, doctors, profes- 
sors and other important local 
citizens. ' 


- Our уй to thé international 


^border at Dera Baba Nanak is of 


very great significance in the light 
of the Rajya Sabha initiating to 
resolve by passing the resolution 
under Article 249. 


At Chandigarh our discussions 
with His Excellency Siddharth 
Shankar Ray, Governor of Punjab, 
Sardar Surjit Singh Barnala, the 


Chief Minister, Shri Vaishnav, Chief . 
Ribeiro, Director . 


Secretary, Shri 
General of Police, Punjab, were very 
fruitful. 


Å os the factors that continue 


to determine the present situation,  - 


$ome revealed the- nature of the 
simulated violence: 


* The terrorists have sought, with 
some success, to plant fear by 
killing innocent people, sending 
threatening letters and depriving 
people of their cash and jewel- 
lery and Weapons of self-protec- 
tion. 


* ' The people shared the general 
view that in the villages, Hindus 
-and Sikhs could live peacefully 
together but for the intrusion of 
terrorists from outside. There 


was also the impression that - 


without a link in the village, the 
terrorists could not strike. 


* Apart from the killing of Hindus 
and of Sikhs opposed to them, 
the terrorists have, of late, killed 
or terrorised without discrimina- 
tion, not even demanding money 
or weapons and without any 
material motive. 


* There has been an organized 
‘pattern in the killing of medical 
doctors- apparently to .deprive 
the people of an essential ‘service. 
We found about 10 doctors have 
been killed in the villages and 
some have been receiving threa- 
tening letters. 


* While there was a general fear 
and lack of confidence even 
among those who did not want 
to leave their villages, we noticed 
that generally the families in 
which someone had been’ killed 
Һай -not left. The terror has 
however forced others, compara- 
tively better off péople, to seek 
safer places. | 


Ф. 


While the spread of terror was 
evident, we did. not hear any 
cries of ‘Khalistan’ anywhere. 


Both Hindus and Sikhs blamed 
the Punjab and Central govern- | 
ments for the chaos. 


е. 


_Generally, Hindus complained 
of the excesses of Punjab Police 
in collusion with the extremists 
and Sikhs talked of atrocities 
by the Central Reserve Police. 
Thus, the police forces have been 
the target of accusations on a 
sectarian basis, 


* The induced climate of fear has 
led to a méasure of mistrust, 
tension and hatred between the 
two communities. Many Hindus 
have started wearing turbans 
and sporting beards to escape 
being identified as Hindus; all 
‘the same, it is heartening to 
see normal meetings of members 
of both the communities in 
public places. 


In the dark atmosphere of hate 
and mistrust, we found rare 
shining examples of Sikhs 
sheltering Hindus in their homes 
and defending them from the 
attackers with their . own 
weapons. 


* 


A sinister fact that came to our 
notice was the closure of a gov- 
ernment school in the village of 
Bhath, allegedly following the 
appearance of a threatening 
notice one day on the school 
blackboard not to open schools 
until the 1st of August. This 
new dimension of the tactics to 
strike terror in the minds of 
parents and children was 
brought to.the notice of the-sub- 
divisional’ magistrate of АШ 
Taran. 


4 


D espite the clouds of darkness 
surrounding Punjab today, .we see 
a ray of hope in that: 


* The Hindus and Sikhs — both 
hurt at heart — do not seem to 
be willing to attack each others' 
groups en masse. Some leaders 
hold extreme. views on both 
sides, but the common man is 
saner. 


* 


Inthe Radhasoami Beas Com- 
munity, we noticed a harmo- 
nious mingling of lakhs of - 


people of different faiths, diffe- 
rent languages and different 
regions without a trace of ten- 
sion, despite the closeness of 
the Mand area said to be in- 
fcsted with terrorists. 


ж 


Nearly everyone іп the villages 
is fed up with violence. Sikhs 
are increasingly frightened by 
terrorists, who have been strik- 
ing indiscriminately; and whose 
ranks have been joined by 
smugglers and other criminals. 
Today, well meaning people 
express their helplessness in find- 
ing a way out. 


E... our readings of the situa- 


tion in Punjab, certain inferences 


emerge: 


* The terrorists who seek to drive 
a wedge between Hindus and 
Sikhs have an ulterior purpose 
alien to the authentic ethos and 
interests of either community. 


* Hatred, fear and mistrust can be 
overcome only by a combined 
affirmation by both Hindus and 
Sikhs of the, human identity 
beyond sectarian loyalties. 


* 


Today, when a Hindu recounts 
his travails, he does not remem- 
ber the hardships of the Sikh. 
The reverse is as true. Even pain 
has acquired a label — Hinds 
or Sikh, 


* The hour has come, for Hindus 


and Sikhs — except for the few. 


on either side holding extreme 
views — to come out of their 
homes to combine their enor- 
mous moral energy against the 
tactics of terrorism. The time 
for parlour discussions is over. 
Nor can the air be cleared 
through the columns of the 
newspaper. 


* 


There are signs that it is possi- 
ble for people to demolish the 
wall of fear. A rare initiative 
was an all-party meeting in 
Fatehabad on 15 July to moürn 
the killing of a communist 
worker, Ajit Ram, hisPeight-year 


old child and Mukhtiar Singh. . 
Communal harmony will be, 
promoted by the common cause - 


against terrorism, 


* If our diagnosis of the situation 
is broadly correct, the induction , 
of the army in any part of the 
Punjab cannot be the prescrip- 
. «tion. We believe it will be 
~ counter-productive. This is not 
` to deny the obvious need to 
enhance the efficiency and effec- 
` tiveness of the present forces of 
law and order — to create con- 
* ‘fidence among the people and 
': among minorities in particular. 


* 


We feel the role of the press is 
crucial for the reestablishment 
of social harmony in Punjab. 
The media can assist im restoring . 
mutual respect and trust between 
Hindus and Sikhs by analysing 
and helping people to under- 
stand the positive aspects even 
of the existing situation. Focus- 
ing only or mainly on its depres- 
sing features is not the best 
way to rebuild confidence or to 
discredit rumours. 


B... leaving Delhi on 10 August 
I wrote a letter to Shri Rajiv 
Gandhi, Prime Minister, emphasiz- 
ing that the war against terrorism is 
beginning to turn against the ter- 
rorists. That they have been able to 
turn the tide inspite of the feeble 
condition of instruments they have 
to use, entitles Mr. Barnala and. 
Mr. Ribeiro to the grateful thanks | 
of the entire country. 


Ialso feel that some additional 
powers are needed to carry the fight 
forward in the three border districts 
of Amritsar, Ferozepur and Gurdas- 
pur. The Centre seems to be pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the 
only option is to invoke article 
249 and it has introduced-a blanket 
resolution for this purpose. In my 
view, the resolution has been 
brought up without considering the 
alternatives that are available. The 
best course at the moment would 
be for the Punjab government to 
reintroduce the Disturbed Area Act 
for the three districts. 


We are powerfully reminded of 
the words of Guru Nanak: 
Sachon Ure Sabko Uppar Sach Achar. 
Truth is above everything, · but 
truthful conduct is above truth 
itself. 
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А.б, 


IT is not ‘at all surprising that a 
stony silence was all that the Punjab 
Chief Minister, Mr Surjit Singh 
Barnala’s plea, for ‘bold action’ 
to implement the Punjab accord, 
evoked. Addressing a press confer- 
ence at Jaipur on September 14, 
1986, he pleaded that ‘hair-split- 
ting’ over minor issues be avoided. 
He pointedly remarked that it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
terms of reference of the commis- 
sions set up under the accord con- 
formed to the terms of the accord. 
This, he added, pertained particu- 
larly to the Desai Commission. 


Mr Barnala addressed his appeal 
directly to the Prime Minister, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi. The late Sant Har- 
chand Singh Longowal, he recalled, 
had been greatly impressed by the 
PM's sincerity. Indeed, reports 
circulating at the time had it that 
when the accord was concluded, 
the simple Sant turned to the PM 
and said in the engaging manner 
distinctly his: ‘I hope there is no 


-snag or catch in this.’ 


Sadly, Mr Rajiv Gandhi allowed 
himself to be misled by a couple of 
cynical manipulators around him. 
They failed in their attempts to work 
the accord in the spirit in which it 
was concluded. The fortunes of the 
ruling party in Haryana mattered 
more than the interests of the 
nation. Yet, both have suffered. 


The Prime Minister’s latest state- 
ment on the accord suggests that 
he feels free unilaterally to alter its 


Adapted from The Illustrated Weekly of 
India, July 27, 1986, and The Indian 
Express, June 26, 1986. 


maimed the accord? - 


NOORAN! 


terms. In an interview with Ajoy 
Bose published in Sunday Observer 
on August 17, 1986, he said ‘We 
have got no problems. The (Venka- 
taramiah) Commission has given 
70,000 acres and that is what we 


-are bound to. As for the actual 


transfer, the territory has to be 
identified. There are certain limit- 
ations on what the territory will be. 
Under the accord there are four 
limitations. One is it has to be con- 
tiguous; the second is that language 
has to be a factor; the third is the 
village will be taken as a unit and the 
fourth is that no area should be under 
7.4 (Para of the accord). These are 
basically the conditions. Under 
these conditions, something should 
be found?’ (italics mine). 


Under these conditions, however, 
nothing will be found. As will be 
pointed out later, the PM’s fourth 
condition does, not exist in the 
accord and is, indeed contrary to 
the first three! This condition was 
imposed on Punjab belatedly on 
June 18, 1986. It rejected the con- 
dition. Hence the deadlock. But, 
one suspects, it existed in the mind 
of at least one of the PM's advisers 
and was the calculation behind the 
strange ‘Mrs Gandhi clause’ of the 
accord. The record cited below 
makes that very clear. 


The net result is that a year after it 
was concluded the Punjab accord sur- 
vives only as a cripple hovering bet- 
ween life and death. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of as- 
certaining how it came to be maimed 
and who is responsible for maiming 
it. The accord was universally hailed 
in the country. It was not meant to 
be a final solution of the Punjab ques- 
tion. But it clearly charted the steps 


wards that goal. Those steps were 
approved because they marked a u- 
turn from the gory path of confron- 
-tation. 


Internationally, India’s prestige 
soared. Its political system was lau- 
ded for its ability to resolve such 
a problem. Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi was deservedly praised for 
his courage in making the u-turn. 
No single act of his since he became 
prime minister received greater 
praise. He staked his prestige on the 
success of the accord by affixing his 
own signature to it. 


Today, the country is baffled that 


the bloodshed continues unabated. . 


A systematic attempt is being made 
to squeeze out the Hindu popula- 
tion from the border districts. The 


chief minister of Punjab, Surjit Singh ` 


Barnala, is confronted with the ter- 
rorists who are behind this sordid 
attempt, with dissident Akalis who 
seek his office and with dark hints 
by some at the Centre that ‘he has 
been wanting’ in the qualities of 
leadership. 


The prime minister’s prestige and 
credibility have suffered precisely in 
the measure they would have risen 
if the accord had worked out. And 
worked out, it can still be. It was 
maimed only as a result of crude 
attempts to bend it to suit partisan 
ends. It can be restored by an honest 
resolve to respect its structure. Sim- 
ply, by following its terms. 


A, was pointed out earlier (“А 
Balance Sheet on the Accord’, 
Weekly, August 11, 1985), its 11 
clauses varied in importance. Some 
merely exhorted virtue —‘protection 
of interests of minorities’, Some 
others embodied the Centre’s assur- 
ances of conciliatory measures — 
‘rehabilitate and provide gainful 
employment! to those discharged 


from the army. One does not hear. 


much about these matters. Not even 
about the Misra Commission in- 
quiring into the November 1984 
riots in Delhi, Bokaro and Kanpur. 
Do not be surprised at protests when 
a summary of its conclusions is 
published. It has worked in secret. 
Its terms of reference deliberately 
omit the causes of the riots and 
allegations of culpability. On April 
8, 1986, the Citizen's Justice Com- 


mission, headed by a former chief 
justice of India, SM Sikri, withdrew 
from participation in the commis- 
sion's proceedings. Its grievances are 
well-founded enough to affect the 
commission's credibility. 


O.. hears a lot about the dispute 
concerning the sharing of the waters 
of the Ravi-Beas system. The accord 
stipulated two things. The rival 
claims of Punjab and Haryana will 
bereferred to a tribunal presided 
over by a Supreme Court judge. 
‘The decision of this tribunal wil] be 
rendered within six months and 
would be binding on both parties.’ 
The steps required to set up the 
tribunal would be 'taken expedi- 
tiously'. The accord was signed on 
July 24, 1985. The Government of 
India set up the tribunal, headed by 
Mr Justice Balkrishna Eradi, very 
‘expeditiously’ indeed. Exactly six 
months later, on January 25, 1986. 


That was only when a huge blow 
had been inflicted on the accord. A 


dead-lock had been reached on the. 


promised transfer of Chandigarh to 
Punjab on Republic Day 1986. The 
promise was broken. It. was the 
section on ‘territorial claims’ spelt 
out in four sub-paras of Para 7 of 
the accord which constituted its 
heart. It touched the sensitive issues 
which had foiled repeated attempts 
for a settlement. 


It has been pointed out earlier (А 


"White Paper on A Black Record’, 


Weekly, July 22, 1984) that ‘the sole 
territorial issue was mot Chandi- 
garh'. It was the small but econo- 
mically profitable Fazilka-Abohar 
area. Mrs Indira Gandhi doggedly 
refused to accept Punjab’s just 
claims to Chandigarh unless it 
agreed to give this area to Haryana. 


So determined was she that her 
famous award of January 29, 1970, 
mapped out a corridor ‘in order to 
provide contiguity’ between this 
area and Haryana, In her broadcast 
on June 2, 1984, on the eve of 
‘Operation Bluestar’ she offered 
referénce of ‘the whole territorial 
dispute including Chandigrah and 
Abohar-Fazilka’ to a commission. 


The Akali demand as set out in 
her White Paper was the transfer of 
Chandigarh to Punjab and reference 


of ‘all other claims and counter- 
claims, including those on Abohar 
Fazilka to a commission’. But with 
a major condition which is extreme- 
ly relevant today. The commission 
would decide ‘on the basis of the 
village as the unit and language and 
contiguity as the principle’ — the 
triple criteria. This would have ruled 
out Haryana getting Fazilka and 
Abohar altogether. It was admit- 
tedly not contiguous to this area. 
Hence, the corridor. 


Mrs Gandhi rejected the triple 
criteria. Rajiv Gandhi accepted it in 
the Punjab accord. It is falling apart 
today because its vital provision — 
the triple criteria — has been aban- 
doned openly by his government. 
This is the nub of the matter. Let us 
see how it has come about. 


The accord says in Para 7.1 that 
Chandigarh will go to Punjab. Ad- 
joining areas added to it from the 
Punjabi and Hindi regions of the 
former undivided state of Punjab 
will be assigned to the respective 
states. This spells for Punjab loss of 
parts of the Golf Club and of the 
railway station area, about two 


' dozen tubewells which supply drink- 


ing water to the city and local police 
lines. 


T: dispute centres on the other 
provisions, Paras 7.2 and 7.4. Para 
7.2, reads thus: 


‘It had always been maintained 
by Smt Indira Gandhi that when 
Chandigarh is to go to Punjab, 
some Hindi-speaking territories 
in Punjab will go to Haryana. A 
commission will be constituted 
to determine the specific Hindi- 
speaking areas of Punjab which 
should go to Haryana, in lieu of 
Chandigarh. 


‘The principle of contiguity} and 
linguistic affinity with a village 
as a unit will be the basis of such 
determination. The commission 
will be required to give its find- 
ings by 31st December, 1985, 
.and these will be binding on 
both sides. The work of the com- 
mission will be limited to this 
aspect and will be distinct from 
the general boundary claims 
which the other commission ref- 
erred to in Para 7.4 will handle,’ 
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In contrast, Para 7.4 says: 


‘There are other claims and 
counter-claims for re-adjustment 
of the existing Punjab-Haryana 
boundaries. The government will 
appoint another commission to 
consider these matters and give 
its findings. Such findings will be 
binding on the concerned states. 
` The terms of reference will be 
based on a village as a unit, 
linguistic affinity and contiguity. 


In between, Para 7.3 says that the 
‘actual transfer’ of Chandigarh and 
‘areas in Пеш of it to Haryana will 
take place ‘simultaneously’ on Janu- 
ary 26, 1985. 


The accord explicitly accepts the 
triple criteria in all respects, unlike 
the previous offers to the Akalis. Its 
departures from the 1970 award are 
all the more striking for the similari- 
ties in drafting. The award ssigned 
Chandigarh to Punjab and Fazilka- 
Abohar to Haryana straightaway. 
Next, it envisaged a single commis- 
sion, ‘for re-adjustment of the exist- 
ing inter-state boundaries. How- 
ever, Chandigarh's transfer was not 
linked with the recommendations 
of this commission. Only the trans- 
fer of the Fazilka area was to be 
made ‘simultaneously’ with the 
transfer ofthe areas recommended 
by the commission. 


In her broadcast of June 2, 1984, 
Mrs Gandhi wanted Haryana to 'get 
its share of some MHindi-speaking 
areas’, She characterised these as 
*the transfer of areas to Haryana in 
lieu of Chandigarh'. 


Í, contrast the accord provides for 
two commissions. The commission 
under Para 7.2 would demarcate ‘the 
specific Hindi-speaking areas of 
Punjab which should go to Haryana 
in lieu of Chandigarh’. The commis- 
sion under Para 7.4 will consider 
‘other claims and counter-claims for 
re-adjustment’ of the boundaries of 


- the two states. 


The ‘specific? one (7.2) was to 
consider Haryana’s claim alone. It 
had a deadline — December 31, 
1985. The general one, which is yet 
to be set up, is to consider the 


. claims of both at leisure. No dead- 


line is set. This is because the speci- 
fic Hindi-speaking areas to go to 
Haryana ‘in lieu’ of Chandigarh 
have to be transferred ‘simultane- 
ously’ with the city. Whereas the 


` Punjabi-speaking areas in Haryana 


and other Hindi-speaking areas in 
Punjab could be exchanged later. In 
the commission dealing with the 
‘specific areas’, Haryana alone is the 
claimant. In the other, both are 
claimants. That is the only diffe- 
rence. The triple criteria governs 
both commissions in the clearest 
terms. Therefore, an area which can 
well go to Haryana after the general 
inquiry (7.4) can also be the subject 
of an earlier transfer as a specific 
area ‘in lieu? of Chandigarh (7.2). 
Note there was no reference fo 
compensation or the adequacy of the 
areas. The triple criteria alone mat- 
tered. 


1 he terms of the accord differed 
from Mrs Gandhi's offers as much 
as the policy of conciliation it ex- 
pressed differs from her policy of 
confrontation. After the accord came 
disingenuous moves to approximate 
the terms of the accord to her offers 
while professedly maintaining the 
policy oficonciliation. Those moves 
have been at total variance with the 
policy. С 


Two stray phrases were invoked. 
One was the reference to Mrs 
Gandhi’s intention in Para 7.2 des- 
pite the fact that it ran totally coun- 
ter to the triple criteria accepted in 
that para itself. The other was the 
expression ‘in lieu of Chandigarh’, 
It was used to mean ‘compensation’ 
and ta confer on the commission 
power to decide on the adequacy of 
the area. The result in either case is 
the same — jettisoning of the triple 
criteria. 


Prakash Singh Badal revealed 
(January 16, 1986) that the late Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal; who had 
signed the accord with the prime 
minister, had told him and other 
Akali leaders that he bad been given 
an 'unwritten understanding' that 
the Fazilka areas would not be 
touched. It was on this basis that the 
Akalis had ratified the accord at 
Anandpur Sahib. It rings true. On 
any fair interpretation of the accord, 
these areas are out of Haryana’s 
reach, : ` 


However, when Justice K.K. 
Mathew was appointed to the Com- ` 
mission of Inquiry, om August 20; 
1985, under Art 7.2 for the specific - 
areas, the terms of reference came 
as a rude surprise. The triple criteria 
was coupled with a virtual carte 
blanche to ignore it ‘and may also 
take into consideration such other 
factors as if may deem relevant or 
appropriate’. 


Rajiv Gandhi said, on October 11, 
1985 that it was an ‘unintentional 
and unfortunate’ error in drafting. 
It would be difficult to change the 
terms of reference since the commis- 
sion had already begun its work, 
The plea was manifestly unconvinc- 
ing. The terms of reference of the 
Madon Commission оп the 
Bhiwandi riots of May 1970 were 
altered after it had begun its work. 


The prime. minister’s assurance 
that no Congress-I government 
would take advantage of the error 
implied assumption of responsibility 
for controlling Bhajan Lal’s conduct 
before the commission. The 
prime minister’s stand was most 
unfortunate. The accord had by 
then been sealed with the blood 
of Longowal. He was assassinated 
on August -20. It had also received 
the people’s mandate in the Punjab 
elections on September 25. 


Why a judge who had adopted 
controversial positions on the L. М. 
Mishra Commission, on the Second 
Press Commission and the Law 
Commission was recalled for this 
task remains a mystery. So does the 
Union government’s willingness to 
go along with his disastrous ‘enume- 
ration’ and, what is often forgotten, 
his interpretation of the ‘Mrs 
Gandhi clause’ of Para 7.2 of the 
accord — ‘it had always been main- 
tained by Mrs Indira Gandhi that 
when Chandigarh is to go to Punjab, . 
some Hindi-speaking. territories in 
Punjab will go to Haryana’. 


I intent underlying the accord 
was plain. When Mathew miscon- 
strued it, it was the clear duty of the 
Union to tell him so. It should have 
stood by the meaning on the basis 
of which Longowal signed the 
accord. It did not. It could have 
appeared before the Commission. 
Indeed it should have. It did not. 


Haryana claimed nothing but 
the Fazilka-Abohar areas before 
Mathew. He, in turn, considered 
nothing else. Punjab’s offer of 13 
villages in Rajpura tehsil to Haryana 
was ‘rejected outright by the state of 
Haryana and therefore the commis- 
sion was not called upon to examine 

-the same’. Pray, why not? 


The commission interpreted Para 
7.2 of the accord — the specific 
areas—in the light of Mrs Gandhi’s 
award of 1970 as expressing her 
intent. It next ordered an enumera- 
tion of 54 villages of the Fazilka and 
Muktsar tehsils. It discovered what 
everyone knew. What had been 
reported by correspondents who had 
made detailed investigations. What 
he himself ought to have perceived 


in the light of Mrs Gandhi's famous: 


corridor — that the areas were not 
contiguous to Haryana “with village 
Kandu Khera breaking the conti- 
guity’. 


Belatedly, he opined that 
‘although the particular intention’ 
of Mrs Gandhi regarding the areas 
has not been fulfilled, ‘the general 
intention’ of transferring ‘some 
Hindi-speaking territory ... is still 
‚ there’. Have another commission to 
define those areas, he recommended 
after his irresponsible performance. 


T. deadline extended to Repub- 
lic Day was not met thanks to the 
Centre’s failure to stand by the 
accord before the commission. The 
atmosphere had been fouled by the 
enumeration which was a virtual 
plebiscite on communal lines. And 
by Bhajan Lal’s rhetoric. 


At the Congress centenary celeb- 
rations, while other speakers were ` 


given hardly 10 minutes’ time, 
Bhajan Lal was actually allowed to 
declaim Haryana’s case for 30 
minutes in the presence of the 
Centre’s leaders. Barnala had'ably 
tackled the traffic blockade proclai- 
med by the AISSF on January 10, 
He had secured a mandate from his 
. party men to deal with it firmly. 


but already by October 1985, ter- 
` rorism had reared its head again. A 
. trap was carefully Jaid for. the cap- 
ture of the Golden Temple — the 


Kar Seva for the recónstruction of 
the Akal Takht. The SGPC presi- 
dent, no foe of extremists, announc- 
ed plans for a Kar Seva from Janu- 
ary 27; Bhindranwale's Damdami 
Taksal, ‘backed by the AISSF, for 
January 26 — the day Chandigarh 
to have been transferred. Tohra 
accepted this date. On the pretext of 
a Kar Seva, the extremists captured 
the Temple. 


|7 is perverse to suggest that the 
rise in terrorism later had nothing 
to do with the failure to implement 
the accord. Опе correspondent 
reported that ‘Union home ministry 
officials confirm that there was a 
lull in extremist activity between 
Longowal’s assassination in July last 
year and January 26, the deadline 
set for the implementation of the 
Punjab accord. It was only after the 
deadline had been given the go- by 
that there was a Sharp upswing in 
terrorist activity.’ 


On April 5 another commission 
was appoirited consisting of Justice 


.E.S. Venkataramiah of the Supreme 


Court. On June 19, 1984, he had to 
try two habeas corpus petitions in 
the wake of Operation Bluestar. He 
referred them to a larger bench. But 
only after delivering himself of poli- 
tical observations. 


He had a simple task to perform. 
‘To take into account’ the Mathew 
Report and ‘determine and specify 
the other Hindi-speaking areas’, i.e., 
other than the Fazilka-Abohar areas. 
He was mandated ‘to follow the 
principles as laid down іп Para 7.2’ 
— the triple criteria — village as 
unit, language and contiguity. Not 
adequacy. 


The very first issue he posed 
departed basically from the accord: 
‘What should be the reasonable ex- 
tent of land that should be transfer- 
red from Punjab to Haryana in lieu 
of Chandigarh? He goes on to talk 
of ‘a just equivalent? to Chandigarh 
and says an ‘area of 70,000 should 


‚ be transferred’. He fixes the size first 


and next suggests ‘another commis- 
sion to find out those Hindi-speak- 
ing villages whose total area is about 
70,000 acres’. He ignored his clear 
mandate to ‘determine and specify’ 


the areas which satisfied the triple .- 


criteria. 


The judge ‘picked out’ 30 villages 
covering 45,000 acres which met the 
criteria but characterised them as 
‘inadequate’. The adequacy of the 
areas was not a matter for the com- 
mission to opine. But he repeatedly 
talks of what Haryana would have 
got if it had been given Fazilka and 
Abohar and tries to award land ‘in 
lieu’ of these areas, rather than 
Chandigarh. Unprecedentedly but 
significantly, both the reports have 
been suppressed. Only extracts have 
been published. 


When neither judge did justice 
to his assignment, Justice Ven- 
kataramiah was asked to report 
atthe ‘latest by April 25, 1986. 
When the commission was set up 
on April 5, the judge could not have 
been unaware of the controversies 
aroused and the issues involved, The 
short time limit, which he accepted, 
clearly implied that he was required 
as best as he could to use the avail- 
able material and to ‘determine 
and specify’ the  Hindi-speaking 
areas as envisaged in para 7.2 


H, was an adjudicatory, not a 
mediatory task. The fact that the 
‘parties seriously dispute the cor- 
rectness of the census figures’ is not 
decisive. There are few boundary 
disputes in which the correctness of 
census figures is accepted by both 
sides. For the judge to aver that 
‘investigation into this part of the 
case takes time ... This is a time- 
consuming procedure’ is to defeat 
the entire purpose of a commission 
which is given a short deadline — 
to reach a decision. If any of the 
parties refused to co-operate, it was 
open to the commission to appoint 
an amicus curiae. But a verdict it 
had to give. ` 


Instead, Justice Venkataramiah 
tried to secure a compromise bet- 
ween the parties. When he failed, 
he threw up his hands in depair and 
recommended that the government 
‘appoint another commission’ 
which will follow the ‘time-consum- 
ing procedure’ he envisages for it, 
regardless of its predictably disas- 
trous impact on the problem. 


The judge’s long hortatory post- 
script will rank as one of the most 
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ünfortunate judicial pronóünce- 
ments of its kind — long on rheto- 
ric, short on logic, of a piece with 
the text which only signifies a refu- 
sal to perform a clear judicial duty. 


T. sincerity of the sentiments 
expressed do not excuse the inap- 
propriateness of the literary effort. 
It-is, however, the second lapse of 
its kind by Justice Venkataramiah. 
On June 19, 1984, sitting as a Vaca- 
tion Judge, he had to try two peti- 
tions for writs of habeas corpus in 
Ahe wake of Operation Bluestar. The 
law regarding the writ to habeas 


- corpus is fairly clear. So is the duty 


of ‘expeditious of such 


Cases. 


disposal 


The fact that Punjab was in the 
throes of a grave crisis was no rea- 
son for any different treatment ofa 
habeas corpus petition by an Indian 
citizen. But the judge refused to 
hear them on the ground that 'the 
issues involved are too large and 
complex for the shoulders of a single 
judge to bear,’ 


He characterised them as ‘ex- - 


traordinary cases involving serious 
‘questions of great public importance 
touching the security of the nation 
as-well as personal liberty of a size- 
able section of the community, 
many of whom may have been made 


` to believe by a dominant section of 
~ society, may be wrongly, that what 


‘they were doing was right and for 
that reason may not have been free 
agents.’ 


«These observations were uncalled 
"for, particularly since the judge was 
not going to try the cases. 


But he 
delivered an opinion, all the same, 
expounding at length his views on 
the political crisis. Quoting appro- 
vingly Lincoln's famous query whe- 
ther a democracy 'can or cannot 
maintain its territorial integrity 
against its own domestic foes, 
Justice Venkataramiah said ‘the 


- above words appear to be relevant 


in the-present Indian context too.’ 


` For good measure, he counselled 
bail for those of the arrested persons 
‘who may Бе in a repentant mood’ 
and the passage of an Act of Inde- 
‘mnity by Parliament. The utter im- 


--propriety of these observations needs 


ho emphasis. Incidentaily the Lin- 
coln quotation figures in the latest 
postscript as well. S 

Justice K. K. Mathew's, perform- 
ance was even wrose. On January 
14 (1986) he ordered ‘an on the 
spot survey of the language spoken 
by the majority of the population’ in 
54 villages of the Fazilka and Mukt- 
sar tehsils. It was a wholly unprece- 
dented exercise. Never before had 
any boundary commission embarked 
on it. It was as unnecessary as it 
was unprecedented. Worse, in the 
very nature of things it was a virtual 
plebiscite of areas. 


Y, after exposing the two states 
to the strains of this bizarre experi- 
ment, what Justice Mathew produc- 
ed was a non-award. He had con- 
fined his probe only to the Fazilka 
and Abohar areas by a narrow 
interpretation of the accord. Apply- 
ing the criteria it laid down, he 
could not recommend the transfer 
of the 83 villages and two towns in 
the areas from Punjab to Haryana. 


He wrote, ‘the commission has 
no answer to the contention that 
this conclusion would render the 
very appointment of this commis- 
sion futile...” It was а self-imposed 
failure. For, as he admitted, even if 
transfer of these villages was ruled 
out ‘the general intention of trans- 
ferring some  Hindi-speaking ter- 
ritory from Punjab to Haryana in 
lieu of Chandigarh is still there.’ 


This intent is writ large in para 
7.2 of the accord. It was defeated 
only by Justice Mathew’s narrow 
interpretation res‘ricting the probe 
to the Fazilka-Abohar areas. The 
fact that Haryana restricted its claim 
to these areas is not decisive. It was 
open to Justice Mathew to have 
héard the claims concerning the 
‘general ‘intention’ and to pro- 
nounce a verdict. 


Instend, he recommended ‘the 
appointment of a commission to 
give effect to the general intention.’ 
A commission was appointed 
accordingly and it has passed the 
buck to yet another such body. ‘The 
effect of these lapses on the states 
affected needs no description. 


of these 


But, this is the second such lapse 
on the part of Justice Mathew. On 
February 10, 1975, he was appoint- 
ed as Commission of Inquiry ‘to 
inquire into the general background 
and circumstances pertaining to the 
explosion’ that occurred on -Janu- 
ary 2, 1975 at Samastipur, resulting 
in the dcath of L.N. Mishra. 


He, however, refused to investi- 
gate into the main issue on the 
ground that a criminal case was 
pending. An identical circumstance 
did not prevent Justice D.P. Madon 
from investigating the Bhiwandi 
riots of May 1970. Indeed, thanks 
to his probe, the pending prosecu- 
tion of 220 persons was proved to 
have been falsely instituted on the 
basis of perjured evidence. 1 


But, having stultified his inquiry's 
main objective, Justice Mathew pro- 


. ceeded to widen its scope by a 


denunciation of JP's movement in 
Bihar. A whole chapter is devoted 
to analyses of 'tbe right to dissent 
in our democracy’, ‘the nature of 
our democracy’, the ‘right to revo- 
jution’, etc. It was anything but a 
judicial exercise. This was the Judge 
who was recalled from retirement 
and nominated fora delicate task. 


When the report was submitted 
on June 12, the Akalis had already 
split. After the proclamation of 
‘Khalistan’? on April 29, Barnala 
approved of the commando action 
the next day which flushed out the 
extremists from the Golden Temple. 
Some of his Cabinet colleagues led 
by Amrinder Singh resigned and 
joined hands with Tohra, Badal & 
Co. The split was formalised on 
July-5 with the election of Badal as 
leader. ` 


Y. Barnala accepted the figure 
of 70,000 acres. He only suggested 
that the transfer of Chandigarh fixed 
for. July 15 be linked to that of the 
45,000 acres already identified. The 
rest could be left to the ‘general’ 
boundary commission. 


Now, Home Minister Buta Singh 
did the incredible. On June, 18 he 
wrote to Barnala saying that his 
offer of 45,000 acres ‘is clearly in- 
consistent with Para 7.2 of the 
accord.’ Why? Because ‘the majority 
villages offered will 


obviously have to be considered by 
the commission to be stipulated 
under Para 7.4.2 The work of a 
commission set up under Para 7.2 
‘will be limited to this aspect (com- 
pensation to Haryana for Chandi- 
garh) which will be distinct from 
fhe general boundary claims -which 
the other commission referred to in 
Para 7.4.' Never before had the Cen- 
tre taken this position. At least not 
openly. 


Since both commissions are 
bound by the triple criteria, Buta 
Singh implied clearly that he was 
abandoning it for the commission to 
be set up under Para 7.2. He invoked 
the compensation theory and dis- 
carded the triple criteria although 
it is clearly set out іп Para 7.2 The 
two judges had been asked expli- 
citly to follow the criteria. 


But Buta Singh now argued that 
*these 30 villages cannot be consi- 
dered as constituting territory in 
lieu of Chandigarh’ although they 
met the criteria. Evidently, only 
territory which is not contiguous or 
is Punjabi-speaking — only terri- 
tory which does not fulfil the triple 


criteria—can be awarded as compens. 


sation. Else, it can go to Haryana 
under Para 7.4 as part ofa boun- 
dary settlement. Justice Venkata- 
ramiah had asked the parties to 
arrive at another accord ‘without 
insisting on proof regarding the 
question whether they are Hindi- 
speaking or Punjabi-speaking.’ Buta 
Singh is imposing just that on 
Punjab. 


A сег, Justice D.A. Desai 
was asked on June 20 to specify the 
70,000 acres for transfer to Haryana 
without any criteria whatever to 
guide him. He was asked to report 
within hours ‘not later than the 
forenoon of June 21, 1986’, This 
was the deadline for the transfer of 
Chandigarh fixed on May 31. 


‚ On June 21 the terms were modi- 
fied. Desai ‘should keep in view’ 
the triple criteria and “consider the 
30 villages measuring about 45,000 
acres identified’ by Justice Venkata- 
ramiah, The deadline was extended 
to Jüly 15. A vital binding provi- 
sion of the accord, the very basis 
of Akali acceptance, the triple cri- 
teria, was abandoned, Buta Singh's 


theory was woven. into the amended 
terms — ‘provided they (the 45,000 
acres) fall within the purview of 
Para 7.2 of the accord. But then, if 
they did not, why did Justice 
Venkataramiah, appointed only 
ш Para 7.2, identify them at 
all 


As far back as February 10, the 
prime minister had hinted. that the 
terms of reference of the commis- 
sion would be altered. Those of the 
Mathew Commission were done in 
a hurry and were defective, he said. 
The terms (read, the accord) have — 
now been unilaterally modified. The 
mess in Punjab has not resulted 
because the accord was followed 
but because it was repeatedly violat- 
ed by New Delhi, 


L is pointless to consider the rival 
charges of bad faith in respect of 
the Desai Commission. Barnala 
wrote to the prime minister on June 
20 asking for the transfer of Chandi- 
garh and the identified 45,000 acres 
the next day and suggesting the 
appointment of the commission 
under Para 7.4. 


The Akalis allege that this letter 
was written on Arjun Singh’s advice. 
As Frontline reported on June 28, 
1986: ‘Arjun Singh gave what later 
turned out to be false hope tbat.the 
identification job would be confined 
to 25,000 acres and that there was 
a finality about the bigger portion 
out of the total of 70,000 acres 
fixed by Justice Venkataramiah as 
Haryana’s’. 


When New Delhi insisted that the 
identified 45,000 acres, spread over 
30 villages, could not be considered , 
as ‘territory.in lieu of Chandigarh’ 
and the entire 70,000 acres would 
have to go to Haryana the Akalis 
were furious. Buta Singh’s logic was 
that since, the identified areas con- 
formed to the triple criteria, they 
would go to Haryana anyway under 
Para 7.4. In other worlds, only that 
territory can go to Haryana in lieu of 
Chandigarh which does not meet the 
triple criteria. In this disingenious 
manner the mention of the triple 
criteria in Para 7.2 was — and still 
is sought to be erased. ‘He (Arjun 
Singh) betrayed us’ said Balwant 
Singh. ‘We were tricked into writ- 
ing a letter to the PM in the false 


belief that things were moving the 
right way’, said another Akali 
leader. 


О, the other hand, judging by the 
evidence, the PM’s charge, on June 
21, that atone point Mr Barnala 
did agree to the amended terms of 
reference of the Desai Commission, 


rings true. The Punjab Cabinet 
repudiated Mr  Barnala's accep- 


tance. 


On June 23, significantly two 
days after Punjab rejected the Desai 
Commission, the prime minister 
asked Barnala to give priority atten- 
tion to the law and order situation. 
Three days later Arjun Singh hinted 
at President's rule and Kamalapati 
Tripathi delivered a month's ulti- 
matum. 


Rajiv Gandhi's fulsome tribute to 
Barnala on July 2 could not have 
been due to any substantial pro- 
gress in curbing terrorism since 
June 23. 


It is pathetic to see failure to keep 
one deadline (January 26) after 
another (July 21) with uncertainties 
bedevilling the third (July 15) as 
well. The Centre's policy on the 
transfer of Chandigarh has been a 
shoddy one. It has all but abandoned 
the Punjab accord on this aspect. 


Not that Barnala is blameless. He 
was pledged to complete the con- 
struction of the Sutlej-Yamuna Can- 
al by August 15. The pledge has 
been violated. Nor has he exerted 
himself to infuse confidence in the 
Hindus of Punjab. He has fostered 
the image of a Panthic rather than a 
Punjabi government. He knew that 
some of his colleagues were in 
league with terrorists but took no 
action against them. He has been 
woefully weak in providing leader- 
ship for stamping out terrorism. 


Rajiv Gandhi deserves by far the 
greater blame. He knew what the 
accord meant and implied. He saw it 
being twisted and distorted. He did 
nothing to set matters right. Buta 
Singh surely spoke on his behalf. 
The prime minister's credibility has 
suffered in consequence. It can be 
repaired. But only by the fullest 
implementation of the Punjab 
accord. 
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elis 


and security 


К. F. RUSTAMJI 


ON a visit to Punjab in August I 
tried to assess the situation with 
special reference to terrorism and 
the work ofthe police. It seems to 
be almost a patriotic duty of many 
Indians today to decry the Barnala 
government and to ask for stern 
measures. ‘This is the limit? 
Enough is enough.’ There is a lot of 
talk of strong and stern measures. 
What does it mean? Do we want to 
depart from the time-tested methods 
we have used everywhere‘in India? 
Do we want police executions and 
public lynchings? Do we want to 


scrap the law and abolish the judi- - 


ciary? It seems something new has 
to be pulled out ofthe hat to show 
that we mean business each time 
there is a mass killing. Border belt, 
‘MAND’ protection, warnings to 
Sikh politicians,. border -fortifica- 
tions, walls, fences, army rule —- 
all are recommended. People who 
shape the nation's views should 
consider it their duty to visit 
Punjab, see the border, and esti- 
mate whether steady progress has 
not been made in operations deal- 


_, dise: -ing With the terrorists, and whether 
тозеп the imaginative projects that are 


being put out can fit into the 
arrangements. 


The latest in this imaginative cru- 
sade for providing security is the 
setting-up of a security belt along 
the Pakistan border. What is sug- 
gested. by some is a 500 yard no- 
man's-land with fortifications (built 
after breaking the ground. rules 
which we have accepted), and that 
will, it is said, once and for all stop 
smuggling, slaying and the escape 
of desperadoes. There is also talk 
of a five kilometre depopulated 
border, which will not succeed in 


solving the smuggling problem, but 


` From The Indian Express, August 13, 
1986, Е 


will certainly create ‘unrest among 
farmers. And the proposal of the 
Centre seems to be to. have a belt of ` 
uncertain specifications probably 
one kilometre or so on the 550 kilo- 
metre border under Central jurisdic- 
tion. For what? Even in a war we 
would not need a belt of this type. 
Everyone in Punjab is wondering: 
what has happened to make such a. 
law necessary. The very fact that 
the BSF controls it should be suffi- 
cient. 


Anyone who visits the border will 
see that compensation alone to the 
cultivators would be in thousands 
of crores if anything more than the 
power to make laws for specified 
subjects is contemplated. The land 
is very ‘valuable. Cultivation is 
right up to the border pillars. The 
loss of crops would be serious each 
year, particularly in the cotton 
growing areas: In the end, the pro- 
posal will turn ‘out to be like the 
famous fence-on the Bangladesh 
border — political gimmicry. 


The need for such central brain- 
waves arises mainly because the 
people feel that the Punjab govern- 
ment is not doing its best to curb 
terrorism. There are persistent rum- 
ours about some ministers being in 
league with the extremists, out of 
fear perhaps. Everytime there isa 
Muktsar, the need for expensive 
projects arises. What does it matter 
if it is expensive? Having been 
brought up by skin-flint govern- 
ments, the manner in which every- 
one throws money about these days. 
disturbs me. 


Punjab has not been able to pub- 
licise the progress of operations and 
perhaps cannot do so at present, 
without giving an advantage to the 
extremists. Step by step, terrorism 


is being suppressed. Terrorists are 
being chased night and day. They 
are definitely on the run. When their 
morale begins to sag they have to 
do something like Muktsar which 
causes the reaction they want on the 
Hindus. (What a big effort the Delhi 
Administration had to make to con- 
tain fanatical reactions in Delhi, 
which would have served the intere- 
sts of the extremists.) 


What we do not seem to accept is 
that there is a State government 
responsible for law and order. That 
government has to be careful not to 
offend the sensibilities of large mas- 
ses inthe countryside, who dislike 
terrorism, but dislike high-handed- 
ness and harassment more. At 
the moment it seems that peace 
is returning to the rural areas. 
Why should that be disturbed? 
‘Besides, why should we aban- 
don the normal decorums of govern- 
ment when we are hard pressed. Is 
it nécessary to publicly lash out at 
a State government merely because 
we want to impress everyone with 
our active interest in the matter? 
Does it belp Punjab in any way? On 
the contrary, it encourages ministers 
to speak out of turn and criticise the 
Centre or the police of the State. I 
feel we should not give up all nor- 
mal conventions merely because 
there is a Sikh in command. We did 
the same with Farooq. 


\ | hat needs to be said loud and 
clear is that the security forces are 
doing their job competently. Yet 
setbacks are bound to' occur in the 
shape of killings which are designed 
to create communal trouble. Asi 
paar karenge (we shall overcome) 
seems to be the motto of the Punjab 
police. What they need is more 
police units from other States. The 
terrorists are leaving the areas in 
which they were operating. The 
area that they vacate cannot be 
denuded of security. New areas 
demand more force. If I were in 
Punjab, I would ask for 20-50 more 
battalions — and that is what this 
country can easily afford to give — 
and we’ would not need walls and 
barriers and schemes and lashing 
out at people. It may not be feasible 
yet but sooner or later a cease- 
fire will have to be arranged by 
somebody like the  JP-Chaliha- 


Michael Scot peace mission in 
Nagaland. 


I spent some time in Ribeiro's 
room, waiting for an appointment 
with a Secretary, and was witness to 
the tension and drama tbat is en- 
acted in his room day after day. 
The telephone rings. It is an en- 
counter with the occupants of a red 
Maruti — three injured, one cap- 
tured. One of them is probably R 
— No, no — not fhat one. This 
fellow has committed only four 
murders. Another call: minister's 
escort car rammed head on by 
truck, several casualties. Next: a 
listed gang has gone towards farm- 
house in Ferozepur district. Action 
stations. More men needed — ‘But 
where the hell am I to get them 
from? Another chase. They got 
away under cover of crops. Two of 
our men were injured, one serious. 


A ote call — *Yes dear, I have 
had my lunch.’ And what was that 
lunch? Bean sprouts scooped out 
with an elderly spoon from a sand- 
wich box which has obviously been 
with Ribeiro for years. At lunch 
time eyes were rivetted on another 
article concerning the Punjab 
Police: ‘Why are they ineffective?’ 
A part of the job of a DG in any 
State is to stand up to the regular 
stoning you get, not from urchins 
in the streef but from journalists 
who, by habit, want to stone a 
policeman. 


*What is the room like?, а film 
friend asked me. ‘It is bound to 
appear in several films in due 
course.’ “Biggish room,’ I said — 
biggish old-world table — camera 
pans around the room — pictures, 
graphs, zeroes on a biggish man in 
a white shirt sitting at the table. A 
plaque behind him bears the names 
of Inspector Generals of Punjab in 
the past. (I cannot help noting the 
names of first-class men: Sant Pra- 
kash, Ashwini Kumar, Gurdiai 
Singh, Birbal Nath, Dhillon, Pande 
and the large number of duds this 
office has seen, whose evil deeds 
have contributed to weakening the 
force.) On one side there is an 
extremely small 
ordered by Donald Lall, on which 
only half of Ribeiro can fit. К 


· Another call; There has been a 
report of. some withdrawal of sup- 


bed, probably ` 


port from Pakistan side. ‘You must 
improve intelligence. J want more 
from the rural areas, We are not 
getting enough’. And so it goes 
on hour after hour. 


Unfortunately even people in the 
State are not yet aware of what the 
security forces have been able to do. 
There have been many successes. 
More than a thousand weapons, 
several of them of a dangerous type, 
have been recovered. Several marked 
men have been arrested. Out of the 
70 or so hard-core terrorists about 
half have been arrested or killed in 
encounters, and that includes the 
man who was No I on the list. And 
this gives an indication of the 
amount of work that remains. Para- 
military forces have been given 
active responsibility and the whole 
apparatus is being honed to the point 
when an immediate response can be 
made—with limitations of transport, 
communications and manpower. No 
sanctuary is now possible for the 
extremists in gurdwaras. Help from 
other sources is being prevented by 
taking action against harbourers and 
helpers, 


Te has been a lot of criticism of 


the Punjab Police, based on commu- 
nal considerations. It is said that the 
percentage of Sikhs is very heavy, 
and they have not been operating 
against the extremists with keenness. 
Replacing them with Hindus will 
enable efficient action to be taken, 
it is said. Normally I would not take 
any notice of such biased opinions 
by people who do not know a word 
of policing, and are openly com- 
munal in their thinking, but since it 
has become a major issue in the 
minds of the people, J think it 
deserves to be examined. 


Roughly speaking, the Sikh per- 
centage is 65-70 as against 30-35 per 
cent Hindus, and that is due to the 
fact that traditionally the Sikhs 
have gone towards military and 
police service. To suggest that re- 
placement of the Sikhs with Hindus 
would solve the terrorist problem is 
to betray ignorance of a dangerous 


"kind. In the first place to say that 


Sikh policemen have been inactive 
is-not correct; to say that they have 
forfeited the confidence of the 
Hindus because terrorists have been 
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active is to be unfair to them. And 
to maintain that they reach the spot 
late is to show ignorance of the 
tactics used by terrorists. Shooting 
an individual or a group takes only 
а few seconds. Some of the good 
encounters in which the terrorists 
have been brought down were 
fought by Sikh police officers and 
men. 


Secondly, if a few Hindus were 
placed іп police stations, as has 
‘been suggested, they cannot produce 
results because of the environment 
in which they have to work. It is 
precisely for this reason that the 


. Sikh SHO prefers to stay quiet 


rather than provoke retaliation 
against himself and his family. Near- 
ly a hundred police officers have 
been killed. One entire police family 
has been wiped out in retaliation 
for a policeman’s devotion to duty. 
In any phase of defensive strategy 
this is the attitude that anybody 
would adopt. But the test will begin 
when the terrorists are put on the 
defensive by aggressive operations. 
We are just entering that phase now 
and the Sikhs are proving their 
worth as policemen. 


| \ ith good leadership, and good 
support with men, vehicles and 
radio, I have no doubt that the 
thanas will begin to play an effec- 
tive part in the drive. In any case 
proper refresher courses—and pro- 
per t raining with weapons—should 
not only be able to shake them 
out of any lethargy that exists, but 
will enable independent assessment 
о Jeach man to be made and correc- 
tive measures taken. Help in this 
can perhaps be taken from a 
research unit in Chandigarh, which 
has instituted a special study of 
communalism in India. 


‘I cannot say that there are no 
defects in the Punjab Police. They 
are there and they can be seen 
clearly. The thana closes its doors at 
sundown and then alcohol appears, 
asit has done allalong the years. 
There is total neglect of routine. No 
registration, bad investigation, 
worthless records, no patrolling — 
and worst of all no records which 
would connect the terrorists with 
their harbourers and helpers. Heroin 
and its links with terrorism have not 
been broken. Corruption and high- 


handedness are rampant. All this I 
am sure Ribeiro and his officers 
know and are trying to correct. 
Knowledge of the area and its peo- 
ple which is the corner-stone of 
good policing, does not exist at all, 
because of the frequent transfers of 
the whole staff, even behind the 
back of the DG. These are all pro- 
fessional mistakes, and Punjab has 
had the misfortune of several inade- 
quate men at the top, and several 
ministers who openly espoused com- 
munalism in the post, and do so 
even today. 


T: worst feature of the police 
in Punjab, as in all states of India, 
is that the constable is not utilised 
in the correct way. He has gradually 
been pushed out of the picture by 
thedeci sion to transfer all work to 
higber ranks. In consequence polic- 
ing is done by only 15 per cent of 
the force. Therefore my main charge 
against the fourth Pay Commission 
is that it has deprived us of a unique 
chance to reorganise police work on 
correct lines. Wherever I go, Iam 
told that the police have been let 
down badly. The policeman who 
faces terrorists, insurgents, rioters, 
and others and dies in the hundreds 
has been equated with a telephone 
linesman and a postman. From 
being third in the All India Services, 
the police have come down to 47. 
How can one explain the blow to 
police morale that has been deliver- 
ed at a time when everything 
depends on the police acting with 
elan and determination? 


Our dependence on numbers 
arises out of our neglect of efficient 
work at lower levels. Nowhere in 
the world' does a police force have 
constables of the type we have in 
India — nowhere are they so badly 
paid, so neglected, so badly treated, 
and so improperly supervised. They 
are the ones on whom we have to 
depend for intelligence at the grass- 
roots level, and it: is because we 
have more or less taken intelligence 
away from the uniformed side of the 
police that we are in the predicament 
where we know what Pakistan is 
doing, and not what Ranjit Singh, 
the terrorist, said to his brother-in- 
law. 


The Punjab Police have an excel- 
lent record of service. They have 


stood by the native in every national 
emergency. They have exceptional 
operational experience. They are 
brave and hardy men. If any extra 
strengthening is necessary, it should 
be provided by about 50 young 
IPS officers and specially selected 
Deputy Superintendents of Police 
who could be sent to Punjab, not 
only for helping Punjab, but to give 
them experience. What is happening 
in Punjab will happen in many 
States. We must be prepared for it. 


One aspect of the Punjab prob- 
lem which will appear in almost all 
States (it has actually occurred in 
many places, and the latest one is 
Darjeeling) is that it is a youth 
problem, combined with other 


issues. The number of young men 


in the 15 to 25 category who ‘are 
dissatisfied is increasing. They are 
half-educated,  raffish, prone to 
violence — even to extraordinary 
cruelty — and are wanting employ- 
ment. They are unwanted in their 
homes because of their wayward 
ways. They refuse to work in the 
fields or to do manual labour. We 
have no means of keeping them 
under control. In a police lines in 
Punjab where recruitment was 
announced, the police had to make 
a lathi charge because 15,000 men 
turned up for 100 posts, and were 
uncontrollable. The problem will 
be aggravated if recruitment to the 
armed forces, police and para-mili- 
tary begins to diminish. 


i 1. extremists when they find the 


going difficult in Punjab will go to 
other areas. Have we directed our 
efforts to all areas? We have lost 
the art of, keeping a watch on 
arrivals and departures in every city 
and town. We do not concentrate 
at all on the police getting to know 
the area and its people, on which 
policing . depends, which in the end | 
means intelligence. The plain fact is 
that policing in India is so defective 
that we never try to find out the 
trouble makers and their plans at 
the grass-root level. Then when they 
commit a major crime or work upa 
violent movement, we have to pack 
the place with thousands of men to 
stop them. Only 15 per cent of the 
police force in India consists of 
policemen. We have converted the 
rest into daily labourers who do no 
policing of the type that is required. ` 
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Keep the army out 


JYOTI JAFA 


Statesman, 30th July) Lt. 


GUERRILLA warfare and terror- 
ism are two distinct extremist 
strategies, demanding very different 
responses from the State and its law 
enforcing machinery. In his article 
‘Punjab ‘Needs the Army’ (The 
General 
S. K. Sinha fails to point this out. 
When writing about using the army 
to fight insurgencies according to a 
universally accepted doctrine for 
counter-insurgency operations, Gen. 


‘Sinha ignores the fact that these 


doctrines were evolved for armies 


hot fighting in their own countries, 


but in overseas colonies like Malaya, 
Kenya, Cyprus, Algeria, Angola, 
and Indo-China, And these opera- 
tions, ultimately resulted in success 
for liberation movements. These 
counter-insurgency doctrines, Gen. 
Sinha should remember, failed even 
in the situations for. which they 
were evolved. р 


Nowhere in the world, not even 


in Northern Ireland, where theres 





^ Based on the author’ s article in Ahe 


Statesman, 19 August, 1986. 


are no linguistic, ethnic, or cultural 
divides between the seperatists and 
the soldiers, has any army been 
capable of crushing revolt and winn- 
ing a hearts and minds campaign. 
A retired soldier like Gen. Sinha is 
expected to believe that ‘as regards 
the contention that the army will 


. alienate the people, fears on this 


score are unfounded.' Unfortunate- 
ly court martial records from India's 
insurgency areas, plus evidence 
collected and published by the press 
and human rights and civil liberties 
groups proves otherwise, 


General Sinha also forgets that in 
democratic countries the deploy- 
ment of the army for war or internal 
security is a political issue. In India 
the army is called out ‘in aid to civil 
power' for law and order duties 
under Section 130 Cr. P.C. or the 
Armed Forces Special Powers Act 
wherever this Act is made applicable 
by elected legislators. The very 
nature of these duties implies that 
the army and the civil administra- 
tion headed by the chief secretary 
at..the State level and the district 
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magistrate at the district level must 
work together to achieve the 
national objective, and reestablish 
order. Gen. Sinha is not correct in 
saying that ‘anti-terrorist operations 
are totally beyond the capacity and 
training of a civil servant, no matter 
how competent.’ In fact riot control 
crisis management, and anti-terror- 
ist drives are very much a part of 
every civil administrator's training 
and duties. 


Obviously, there has been 
administrative failure due to politi- 
cal miscalculations in Punjab, 
Gujarat, 
terrorist activity requiring army 
surgical strikes and communal riots 
requiring army flag marches would 
not be necessary. But the repeated 
use of military force hardens extre- 
mist postures, and intensifies public 
alienation, making political solu- 
tions more difficult. 


T. use of armed forces in such 
Situations is an admission of the 
failure of the political system to 


' resolve violent eruptions of dissent 


Whenever certain sections of society 
feel insecure, and alienated. The 
migration of some Hindu families 
from Punjab has certainly increased 
the pressüre on Rajiv Gandhi's 
government'to take drastic steps to 


. control the situation. But the pre- 
- sent Punjab. government has given 


every indication that it intends to 


- fight secessionists .and terrorists. 


And from all accounts, Ribeiro's 
policemen have been’ doing a fine 


` job under very trying circumstances. 


Sending in the army would certainly 
provoke ‘an intensification of 


-violence. 
Extremist. groups trying to 
destroy the existing system by 


violence often goad the authorities 
into an equally violent challenge 


‚ response. Then they use evidence of 


‘authoritarianism’ to justify renew- 


-ed attacks on behalf of a defenceless 
- civilian population. The govern- 


ment justifies State repression in the 
larger, national interest, but it is 
seen by those on the receiving end 
as proof that they are truly un- 
wanted aliens. 


The strategy of the government 
has to be restrained in the interests 
of reconciliation and assimilation. 


and elsewhere, Otherwise . 


One main reason why secessionist 
elements in the Assam agitation 
and Meghalaya's movement against 
outsiders did not gain an upper 
hand was the determination of the 
civil administration in both States 
to resist thé temptation to call out 
the army despite almost total break- 
down of law and order, the demo- 
ralization or disloyalty of the local 
police and magistracy, and wide- 
spread terrorism, including the 
worst communal carnage yet in 
post-partition India. Normalcy was 
restored by people trained to use 
the existing laws of the land with- 
out army help. 


If the army had been called out 
in the near civil war situation in 
Assam in 1983, they would by now 
have been embroiled ina full-scale 
counterinsurgency operation last- 
ing, who knows, how long. The 
operations in Nagaland have gone 
on for 32 years, and it is important 
to remember that it is the political 
capacity of Rajiv Gandhi and the 
combined will of the Mizo public 
and its leaders which have brought 
about peace in Mizoram. Certainly 
not the army. 


In Tripura too, the Chief Minis- 
ter, .Nripen . Chakraborty, has 


firmly resisted army deployment, 


though thousands were massacred at 
Mandai, and extremist attacks still 
take toll of the lives of innocent civi- 
lians, policemen, and politicians. 
The Chief Minister once told this 
writer: ‘My aim is to negotiate a 
settlement with the rebels, not to 
create more rebels through further 


‘alienation of Tripura’s tribal mino- 
.rity. Tell me, in 20 years, has the 


army been able to root out rebels 


‘in Nagaland or Manipur? Our own 


citizens must be given a chance to 


realize their.own mistakes.’ 


T. use of military force is a 


.last-ditch political act in fighting 
separatist insurgencies. ‘Its frequent 
.use is not the ideal way of meeting 


threats like those posed by urban. 


terrorism in Punjab. Unlike the 
guerrilla, the terrorist hides in the 
community, not the countryside. So 
- urban terrorism can seldom be con- 
tained without disregard for human 
rights. This gives internal conflict 
the dimensions of war, and enables 
the terrorist to play upon people's 


fear of military rule (which need not 
be called martiallaw) by highlight- 
ing army excesses. Both politically 
and psychologically, the army is the 
wrong instrument for dealing with 
internal disorder. For the govern- 
ment to use military troops grants 
terrorists a combatant status. Police 
and paramilitary forces are still 


-dealing with violent citizens, rather 


than revolutionary ‘guerrillas. 


By the very nature of their orga- : 
nization, training, and professional 
philiosophy, the army can success- 
fully tackle situations vulnerable to 
the decisive use of force. A foreign 
enemy can.be defeated in battle by 
superior firepower, but in situations 
of internal dissent, even when 
accompanied by violence, the army's 
role is strictly limited — and 
counterproductive. The army has no 
means except the use of overwhelm- 
ing force to meet separatist, extre- 
mist, and terrorist attacks. This 
tends to place the authorities in an 
adversary relationship with the 
people because of the methods the 
army is inclined to adopt. 


hy do politicians and opinion 


makets who have never lived in 


insurgency areas under military 


. control assume that the Indian 


army consists of incorruptable 
supermen who have answers to 
deeprooted national problems? The 
Indian Army is the Indian society 
in macrocosm, replete with all our 
virtues and vices. They are as 
vulnerable as any other organisa- 
tion, and have the same human 
weaknesses as our politicians, 
bureaucrats, policemen and busi- 
nessmen. I have seen the valour and 
the misdeeds of the Indian Army at 
very close quarters for 18 years in 
Mizoram, Nagaland, Manipur, and 


in Punjab during and after Opera- ^ ` 


tion Bluestar. Most army units 
deployed in these areas have com- 
mitted shocking acts of counter- 


terror, indulged in robbery, rape 


and extortion, secure in the belief ` 
that the law can't touch them. 

Operating under the Armed Forces ` 
Special Powers Act, army units are 
protected by a cloak of secrecy and 
non-accountability, which the Cen- 
tral government has often encou- 
raged in the past to achieve short- 
term political gains. Hopefully, 
Rajiv Gandhi will keep the sense of 


balance which he has demonstrated 
so far. { 


As long as a uniformed force is 
controlled by a civilian authority 
answerable to the legislature and 
the law courts, the checks and 
balances against arbitrary use of 
State power operate. In insurgency 
areas, the restraints and norms of 
conduct expected of a disciplined 
army can be thrown away by 
quoting counter-insurgency theories 
propounded by foreign experts. 


This is not meant to bean indict- 
ment of the Indian Army but a 
pointer to invariable military pat- 
terns of behaviour, and their 
dangerous aftermath. The Indian 
army has one of the finest training 
programmes but problems of discip~ 
linestill arise because the army itself 
is in a state of transition. It is not 
easy for today’s army officers to 


control very sensitive, semi-literate ` 


troops who are increasingly aware 
of their rights in our democratic 
environment. Most officers take 
shortcuts to ensure loyalty, so 
essential to fighting formations, by 
overlooking the short-comings and 
even acts of crime committed by 
the men under their command. This 
boils down to a protection racket 
right up the command chain, justi- 
fied in the name of espirit de corps, 
the regiment’s good name, and the 
army's image. This results in stone- 
walling even by chief ministers of 
the sort Manipur's entire female 
population got while agitating last 
March for a judicial inquiry into 
the alleged rape and murder of a 
young schoolgirl by two army 
officers at Ukhrul. 


S uccessful action against terrorists 


is primarily a matter of prior infor- 
mation. Effective intelligence can 
only be gathered from à -lócal popu- 
lation ready and willing to coope- 
rate with the administration. This 
is hardly a task that can be accomp- 
lished by the army. It is no accident 
that the most successful urban ter- 
rorist movements: — Northern 
Ireland, Cyprus, Aden and Uruguay 
— have been able to destroy or 
seriously embarrass official intelli- 
gence networks with false informa- 


tion. This has also happened. in 


Punjab. 


The Indian Army so far has been 
a cohesive instrument of State 
power. But with more and more 
regional movements and atrocity 
stories building pressures on soldiers 
belonging to minority groups, there 
is serious likelihood of desertion, 
and deserters taking to banditry and/ 
or guerrilla activity, thereby tying 
down large sections of India's army, 
police, and paramilitary forces. 


Mi, deployment, given the 
backgrounds of the soldiers them- 
selves in India, becomes a matter 
of difficulty. The government cannot 
risk putting their family and local 


‘loyalties against the requirements of 


duty. Phizo and Laldenga, who led 
the Naga and Mizo revolts, were 
both ex-army men. Operation Blue- 
star led to Sikh mutinies and deser- 
tions within the army. The Gorkha- 
land agitation is spear-headed by 
ex-Havildar Subash Ghising of the 
8th Gurkha Rifles. And the Gurkha- 
land agitation may lead to alienation 
among Gurkha regiments whose 
loyalty to India can no longer be 
taken for granted. It is worthwhile 
to remember that the entire training 
and recruitment base of the Mizo 
National Army was provided by a 
disbanded battalion of the Assam 
Regiment composed mostly of 
Mizos, who were forced into a 
mutiny in Kashmir mainly due to 
inefficient officers. 


Further, no army can continue to 
act as a counter-terrorist force over 
а long period without repercussions 
on its training, efficiency and politi- 
cal outlook. Any army used to quell 
internal disorder for an indefinite 
period is likely to become politicis- 


ed, It is the inevitable result of car-- 


rying out some of the functions of 
government, as any effective counter- 
terrorism force must. If the army is 
constantly.asked to make sacrifices 
to set right the mistakes of a 
nation's political leadership, the 
soldier begins to think that he can 
doa much better job of running 
the country. The ever present media 
exposure too makes soldiers instant 
politicians, whether they like it or 
not. $ ; . 


An emphasis in orthodox anti- 


guerilla theory is placed on winning . 


the. hearts and minds of the people, 


without emphasising. ‘the greater - 


necessity of attacking the morale 
and loyalty of the terrorists. Hard- 
core fanatics may be beyond re- 
demption. But the rank and file can 
be cónvinced of the futility of their 
struggle, and of the usually selfish, 
corrupt and disunited nature of the 
movements leadership. The impli- 
cations of terrorist demands must 
be clarified and the smoke screen 
with which they try to obscure 
their true motives exposed by 
a vigorous public relations cam- 


paign. 


Official spokesmen making tall 
claims about sealing our borders 
don’t fool anybody. India has the 
resources and the manpower, but it 
still lacks effective deterrents on its 
international borders. Even if the 
Indian government installed effec- 
tive deterrents on the Indo-Pak 
border, there is little hope of stop- 
ping infiltration and escape of train- 
ed terrorists unless Pakistan cooper- 
ates. And unless there is an attitu- 
dinal change among the influential 
Indians who connive with smugglers 
and gun-runners in a profitable ille- 
gal trans-border trade. 


T. current situation in India has 
stress areas which procure civil up- 
heavals which can be used to great 
effect by external powers. But the 
army cannot be expected to change 
its challenge response and combat 
strategy overnight to fight terrorism 
in Punjab or Darjeeling. That is 
why it is high time the Indian 
government created a specially selec- 
ted, highly motivated, extremely 
well paid and properly trained crisis 
management and terrorism response 
force : backed by a think tank 
of experienced civil and military 
officers. It is at the policy making 
level that the army can make its 
useful contribution. 


The army has been called out 
much too often in the recent past 
to curb civil disorder. This depen- 
dence on the army for maintaining 
law and order is at best a short 
term solution with disastrous long 
term repercussions, The Punjab 
situation needs to be handled with 
political finesse, not self-defeating 
force. For the Sikh majority still 
feels that their future lies in a 
staunchly secular, democratic India, 
not some nebulous Khalistan. 
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Emotional masochism 


CHANDAN MITRA 


IT is now smouldering all over 
Punjab. The flames may have been 
put out, at least for the time being, 
but the fire is far from extinguished. 
Hatred is spreading fast, devouring 


men's minds; even if terrorism is, 


somewhat in check, extremism is 
not. ` 


Surjit Singh Barnala and Balwant 
Singh smugly claimed recently that 
things were improving. ‘See, Amrit- 
sar and Gurdaspur are quiet', they 
said. Through no effort of theirs 
though. And for how long nobody 
knows. In any case, things had per- 


Based on the author's article in The 


Statesman, August 13, 1986. 


haps to improve, for they could: п оѓ 
have been much worse. Of the total 
of 339 persons killed in Punjab Ln 
the first six months of the year, 122 
were gunned down in Amrits@r 
alone. Neighbouring Gurdaspur had 
the distinction of being the second 
most violent district, accounting for 
50 deaths in the same period. In 
May, 71 persons died in Amritsar — 
more than two a day on an average. 


Julio Ribeiro, therefore, has a 
good deal to be proud of. Having 
taken office in March with the 
avowed aim of liquidating terrorist 
gangs operating in the border dis- 
tricts, he has done a lot to justify 


his appointment. Muktsar was no 
doubt a serious setback, a warning 
that the terrorists are now extending 
their operations to the somewhat 
placid Malwa region. But the Mukt- 
sar killings were also an expression 
of growing desperation in the ter- 
rorist camp. This is not reassuring: it 
suggests that they may change their 
strategy now, preferring ‘specta- 
cular’ massacres to isolated killings, 
or choose VIP targets like General 
Vaidya, whose killing spread a sense 
of insecurity and demoralisation 
throughout India. 


„ Yet, although the worst may not 
be over, the balance of force has 
been restored in Punjab: the police 
are no more at a psychological dis- 
advantage. Whether they should 
have boasted of having busted the 
‘Khalistan capital’. in the Mand 
region is, of course, debatable, but 
what the helicopter-motorboat-jeep 
offensive showed is that the Mand 
is no more а ‘No Go’ area. And 
despite Jinda’s escape and the 
Kapurthala jailbréak, Ribeiro’s ‘hit 
list’ is getting shorter. 


i І would, however, be naive to 
think that once all the names are 


struck off the police’s ‘hit list? —- 


that is, after all notorious terrorist 
leaders are killed’ or captured — 
the problem will disappear. While it 
remains important to make a dis- 
tinction “between extremists and 
terrorists, the fact is that they are 
increasingly complementing each 
other. The situation now is, there- 
fore, somewhat different from what 
it was in the months after Operation 
Bluestar. 


Between June 1984 and October 
1985, despite occasional terrorist 
outrages, it was the extremists — 
ragis and dadhis, saffron-turbaned 
AISSF members who still attended 
college, small-time politicians and 
idle lawyers — who were in control. 
But as more and more extremists — 
those who vaguely talked of revenge, 
eulogized Indira Gandhi's killers, 
praised Bhindranwale and debunked 


Akali leaders, but did not them-- 


selves indulge in killings — joined 
terrorist ranks, the problem кейш 
а new dimension. 

This came ‘out into the open 
during the take-over of the Golden 


^ 


Temple by the militants: the Panthic 
Committee that was formed and 
wildly applauded by the peasant- 
dominated audience included several 
proclaimed offenders who carried 
prices on fheir heads. Besides, the 
men who were calling the shots, 
such as Sukhdev Singh Sakhira, 
were notorious smugglers-turned- 
terrorists. And Gurbachan Singh 


` Manuchhal and Wassan Singh, who 


are still absconding after having 
announced the start of the battle for 
Khalistan on April 29, are known 
to be murderers. 


The point is that not only was 
this accepted, but the terrorists" 
political ascendancy within 
extremist camp actually helped the 
killers to recruit more volunteers to 
their murderous, cause. Commitment 
to the goal of-Khalistan came to be 
measured in terms: of physical 
involvement in terrorist activity: 
mere mouthing of slogans was no 
Mad considered enough. 


This naturally led to the о 
of the ‘politicians’ among the extre- 


mists. As the Sarbat Khalsa on ` 


January 26 showed, the earlier 
showpieces — Baba Joginder Singh 
and Bimal Kaur Khalsa — were 
sidelined. They remain irrelevant 
even now, despite the growing 
intemperance of their assertions. 
This is probably the void which 
Prakash Singh Badal and Gurcharan 
Singh Tohra are trying unsuccess- 
fully to fill. They are unlikely to 
succeed even in the long run because 
the real leadership of the Sikh mili- 
tants has passed on to the terrorists 
who could not be bothered with 
parliamentary niceties. But the 
extremist politicians help the terro- 
rists by their criticism of ‘police 
excesses’ and demand for рео 
removal. А 


Оку, the terrorists are trying 
to create insurgency conditions in 
Punjab so that the bulk of the 
population withdraws cooperation 
from the State and begins to help 
them instead. At one stage it seemed 
that through an effective mix of 
terror and disinformation, they 
would succeed in their aim at least 
in the border districts. Is is still too 
early to make a clear assessment of 
their success; all that can be said is 


the | 


that they have not achieved their 
aims in full. 


But it is apparent that they com- 
mand considerable support in the 
border districts. The large turnouts 
at bhog ceremonies for terrorists 
killed in action are an indication of 
the emotional aura around their 
‘martyrdom’. That over 10,000 per- 
sons were reported to have attended 
the bhog for the menace of Tarn 
Taran, Balwinder Singh ‘Billa’, is 
undoubtedly a matter of concern. 


Despite playing second fiddle, the 
formal extremist leadership con- 
tinues to feed the terrorists with 
new .recruits, primarily through a 
sustained emotional campaign. For 
instance, a well-attended meeting at 
the Gurdwara Singh Sabha in 
Patiala last month is reported to 
have passed a vitriolic resolution 
pledging itself to smash the 'Rajiv- 
Ribeiro-Barnala clique.’ 


Organized by the ‘United’ Akali - 


Dal and the Kahlon faction of the 
AISSF, the meeting described Sant 
Longowal as the greatest traitor to 
the Sikh cause in the community’s 
history. It also criticized Badal for 
urging the Centre to talk to ‘Sikh 
youth’, saying that no talks were 
possible with ‘killers’. Significantly, 
Baba Joginder Singh, carried away 
by his own rhetoric, went on to 
compliment the Gurkhas for launch- 
ing a ‘Khalistan-type’ stir. 


T. effect of such melodramatic 
hyperbole is not difficult to see. 
Passions may take some time to rise 
but they do get translated into 
action beyond a point. One aspect 
of the emotional masochism that 
has gripped Sikh youth is the grow- 
ing involvement of women in 
extremist and terrorist activity. 
According to the confession of 
Shamsher Singh, from whose factory 
near Amritsar a huge cache of arms 
was recently discovered, the only 
terrorist he knew was a young 
woman named Raj Kaur. Apparent- 
ly this woman in her early twenties 
is the key contact between different 
terrorist groups that operate in the 
Tarn Taran and Batala sub-divi- 
sions, supplying both arms and 
information to them. And, with 
many top-ranking AISSF leaders 
now 1u jail, the responsibility for 
coordinating the organization's acti- 
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vities lies significantly with women 
activists. One of them,  Papinder 
Kaur ‘Pappi became important 
enough for the police to pursue 


‚ her. Needless to add, she has gone. 


underground now. 


- The involvement of women in 
Sikh militancy, however, 
entirely new. The Akhand Kirtani 


Jatha — probably the first organiz-. 


ed extremist group in Punjab — is 
still led by Bibi Amarjit Kaur, 
whose husband Fauja Singh, was 
‘killed during the attack on the 


Nirankari Samagam at Amritsar оп. 


April 13, 1978, the date which 
marked the beginning of Bhindran- 
wale's independent ascendancy in 
Punjab politics. 


Subsequently other women, in- 
cluding Master Tara Singh’s daugh- 
ter, Bibi Rajinder Kaur, leader of 
the Istri Akali Dal, Bimal Kaur 
Khalsa Satwant Singh's mother; the 
wife of Kehar Singh and occasionally 
Bhindranwale's widow, Bibi Pritam 
Kaur, have allowed themselves to 
be displayed as symbols of sacrifice 
and suffering, providing sustenance 


` to the extremist cause. Poems have 


been composed in their honour, 
they have- been weighed against 
coins, wailing women have taken off 
personal jewellery and gifted it 
away, and saropas have been pre- 
sented to them at militants’ rallies. 


The effect of this sustained propa- 
ganda has been to inspire many 
young men and women to parti- 
cipate in extremist and now terror- 
ist activities, initially as couriers 
Or providers of shelter and gradually 
as. active members: of terrorist 
groups. Even after Rebeiro com- 
pletes his task and the number of 
outrages lessens, the larger issue of 
combating the ideological appeal of 
extremism— which has acquired 
an’ autonomy of its own and is по. 
longer related to specific events — 
will remain, | 


T is where the real problem 


arises: who will combat extremism? . 


Since Sikh extremism involves both 
religion and politics, the pheno- 
menon needs to be tackled on both 
planes. Unfortunately, both the 
Акай Dal as a political party and 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Praban- 
dhak Committee as the apex bódy of 


is not. 


and not 


the Sikh religious establishment have 
become emaciated. The Akali Dal 
has broken up into myriad splinters; 
and in any case, politicians are too 
worried about their personal safety 
to take the battle against extremism 
to public rallies. In Punjab today, 
unless a politician, especially an 
Акан leader, is: prepared to speak 
the language of militancy- and 
acquiesce in the raising of Khalistan 
slogans he is almost certain to be 
jeered by his audience. 


Bai tue Akali Dal can never re- 
gain its former authority (regardless 
of whether it- remains in power or 
not) if the SGPC continues to 
languish in its present state. It is the 
erosion of the SGPC’s stature that 
has dealt a crippling blow to main- 
stream Sikh organization. Bhindran- 
wale’s real achievement has been to 
destroy it and his followers conse- 
quently are able to by-pass the 
SGPC by promoting institutions like 
the Damdami Taksal which were 
previously subordinate to the SGPC 
a centre of parallel 
authority, " 


On its own, the SGPC was never 
very effective, preferring to stay in 
the background while its political 
arm — the Akali Dal — champion- 
ed the causes. But in times of crisis, 
the priests have often risen above 
their calling and provided direction 
to the Panth. It has enjoyed a sanc- 
tity that even leaders of the stature 
of Master Tara Singh or Sant Fateh 
Singh could never conceive of viol- 
ating. 


But between the attainment of 
Punjabi Suba in 1967 — the last 
great struggle undertaken by. the 
Akalis — and the rise of Bhindran- 
wale, the SGPC grew soft: Akalis 
being in and out of power contribut- 
ed to this and so did the conscious 
wooing of the religious establish- 
ment by Giani Zail Singh during his 
ténure as Punjab Chief Minister. 
Puritanism ceased to be the creed of 
the Gurdwara Prabandhak Commi- 
ttee and, to that extent, it is not sur- 


prising that the militant Sikh youth. 


today draw parallels between the 
flabby, almost decadent, SGPC 
leadership and the. Mahants who 
once controlled the Gurdwaras and 
for whose removal an epic struggle 
was launched in the 1920s leading to 


the passage- of- the SGPC Act of 
1925. 


A measure.of the SGPC’s decline 
is-the failure (or refusal of its 
leadership) to hold elections for so 
long. A corollary. to that failure 
was Gurcharan Singh Tohra’s conti- 
nuance as president for 12 years, All 
this has sapped the SGPC’s Vitality 
and ability to respond to socio-eco- 
nomic and subsequent attitudinal 
changes. Tt was quite unprepared to 
respond to Bhindranwale’s religious 
militancy, just as it has been totally 
unable to prevent the distortion of 
Sikh history and ethos by the ex- 
tremists in the post-Bluestar phase. 


It is shocking to see Sikh head 
priests abused and chased out of the 
Golden Temple, urchins tugging at 
their long, flowing robes derisively. 
It: is unbelievable that the head 
priests — supposedly upholders of 
the faith — fear personal injury to 
such an extent that they prefer to stay 
away from the temple. And Kabul 
Singh, president of the once-vener- 
able SGPC, had to bolt the doors 
from inside and sit trembling in his 
room in the Guru Nanak Nivas on 
January 25 this year, as sword-wield- 
ing militants stomped about all over 
the compléx. Can such men provide 
leadership to the Panth which is so 
proud of its martial traditions? Cor- 
ruption breeds cowardice and it is. 
no surprise that cowards are at the 
helm of the SGPC's affairs today. 


IN s in Punjab has the time 
now to think ofthe more difficult 
and prolonged battles ahead: those in 
authority are too busy worrying 


about staying on in power. But even 


if every terrorist in A, B, B plus, C 
ог even Z categories is eliminated 
or arrested, the challenge of extre- 
mism and religious revivalism in 
Punjab will not automatically dis- 
appear. Ideology can be countered 
only by ideology in the long run. 


That is the larger problem facing 
Punjab today, one that is not real- 
ized by men who glibly talk of find- 
ing a 'political solution' without 
knowing what they are talking. 
about. Are there men who are up 
to the challenge? And why should 
*misguided' Sikh youth return to 
the mainstream when the main- 
stream has so little to offer?  , 
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THE proposal made by the Punjab 
Agro-Industries Corporation with 
Voltas to set up a soft drinks con- 
centrates and processed foods plant 
with the help of Pepsi-Cola was 
bound to be opposed tooth and 
nail by the powerful soft-drinks 
industry in the country. The attempt 
made by it to mobilise support in 
Parliament is also understandable: 
indeed such lobbying is an essential 
part of a healthy, functioning demo- 
cracy. The real enigma is the indeci- 
sion that has gripped the Central 
government. Why are bureaucrats in 
the relevant ministries supporting 
the project to a man іп private but 
not giving it the necessary clear- 
ances? Why has no minister made a 
forthright statement, either accept- 
ing or rejecting the project, and laid 
the controversy to rest? 


The indecision would have been 
understandable if the project had 
some undesirable side effects for the 
rest of the economy, or, more per- 
tinently, if its clearance had needed 
а change in the existing rules gov- 
erning foreign callaborations. But 
neither of these problems arises. 
The project proposal conforms in 
cvery last detail to the existing laws 
of the land. In fact, the proposal 
was drafted by PAIC and not by 
either Voltas or Pepsico. 


As for the social and economic 
impact of the project, far from there 
being any undesirable side-effects, 
the ‘external’,  non-quantifiable, 
benefits that the project will confer 
'on the rural economy of Punjab 
and the country, are most impres- 
sive. So great are these that the 
benefits that .PAIC is actually talk- 
ing about — the transfer of sophis- 
ticated blending, processing "and 
packaging technology free of cost, 
and the receipt through exports of 
three dollars of foreign exchange for 
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A catalyst for agriculture 


PREM SHANKAR JHA 


every dollar spent — pale into insig- 
nificance before them. 


The PAIC-Pepsico project pro- 
mises nothing less than to break the 
processing and marketing barrier 
that has so far blocked the shift 
from growing non-perishable to 
growing perishable products. Far- 
mers have been hitting this barrier 
and falling back on the cultivation 
of non-perishables ever since the 
early seventies. In 1975, for instance, 
farmers in Madhya Pradesh went in 
for soyabean cultivation in a big 
way. But since the State govern- 
menf, which had encouraged the 
shift, could not assure them of 
a market, thousands of them burnt 
their fingers and shied away from 
the crop. It took nearly a decade to 
te-establish soyabean cultivation in 
the country. 


The dangers and difficulties of 
shifting to perishables were brought 
home to farmers most strikingly by 
the onion agitation in Maharashtra 
in 1980. It is true that after several 
rasta rokos, and police firings that 
claimed many lives, the Maharashtra 
and Central governments between 
them managed to lift enough of the 
crop to prevent heavy losses to the 
majority of onion growers, but after 
that experience onions have once 
again taken a back seat in Maha- 
rashtra. And today the rapid growth 
of mustard cultivation in eastern 
India is endangered by the reimposi- 
tion of price controls on vanaspati 
which may make manufacturers 
shift back from minor indigenous 
oils to imported oils once again. 


Nowhere are profits as great as in 
fruits and vegetables. But now here 
is the risk of loss as high because of 
the perishability of the crop. This 
is why horticulture has not taken 
off except in one or two relatively 
non-perishable products like pota- 
toes and apples. The high risk asso- 
ciated with horticulture has also 
given middlemen a stranglehold on 


‘the farmer. Studies, made in the 
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sixties, of the marketing of bananas 
in Maharashtra showed that the 
farmer seldom managed to get more 
than a quarter to one-sixth of the 
price his bananas fetched in the 
market. What is worse, increases in 
output invariably led to a more- 
than-proportionate fall in the price 
offered to him. 


The PAIC-Pepsico project’s main 
contribution will be to provide a 
stable market for fruits and vege- 
tables and cut out the middle-man 
altogether. What is even better, it 
will provide a market for the 
bottom-end of the farmer’s produce 
which is today rejected by fresh 
fruit and vegetables sellers in the 
towns. This is the segment that is 
used by the fruit processing indus- 
try all over the world. Just what 
this can mean to the farmers may 
be judged from the fact that today 
40 per cent of the 33,000 tonnes of 
stone pears being produced in Pun- 
jab are going waste. 


I, the last decade or more, as the 
yields and profit margins on rice 
and wheat have stabilised or fallen, 
farmers in Punjab have diversified 
from rice and wheat to cotton and 
sugarcane. More recently, they have 
taken to growing eucalyptus and 
shisham trees. All of these products 
are non-perishables. Just how big a 
difference even a marginal shift 
from cereal farming to horticulture 
will make to farmer incomes may be 
judged from the fact that while the 
gross revenue over variable costs 
from a rice-wheat production cycle 
is around Rs. 7,100 per hectare and 


the net revenue after deducting fixed ' 


costs (which are mostly notionalfor 
those who have always owned their 
land) is a paltry Rs. 1500, the 
surplus over all costs is Rs. 12,000 
per hectare in guava, Rs. 13,000 in 
pears, Rs. 16,000 in mangoes and 
Rs. 25,000 in citrus fruits. Thus if 
each peasant family with a holding 
of three to four hectares (the Punjab 
average proportional holding is 3.8 
hectares) were to put just one of 
these under fruit, it will increase its 
cash income by Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 
17,000. 


This will happen at present levels 
of productivity. Some idea of the 
Scope that exists for increasing 
yields may be had from the fact that 
the Chandermukhi variety of 


potatoes gives 20 tonnes a hectare in 
Punjab (the highest average in 
India) while the international aver- 
age is close to 40 tonnes, and the 
American average 32 tonnes. 


In other vegetables and fruits the 
gap is as wide or wider. In tomatoes 
the figures are 10 tonnes for Punjab, 
48 tonnes for the U.S. and 16.8 
tonnes in all developing countries 
taken together, in pears the figures 
are 15 tonnes for Punjab and 45 
tonnes for the U.S., and in peaches 
the figures are seven and 30 tonnes 
respectively. 


An integral part of the project is 
the introduction of new varieties of 
seeds, which will not only increase 
yields but also yield a fruit or 
vegetables that lends itself more 
easily to processing. Some idea of 
what is possible may be had from 
Pepsico's seed programme in Mex- 
ico. Using selected clones and tissue 
culture, Pepisco develops about 
50,000 new varieties of potato every 
year. It then selects two or three of 
these for distribution to the farmers. 
In Mexico, the new strains have 
raised the yield of potatoes from 19 
tonnes per hectare to 30 tonnes in 
just three years. And despite rapid 
inflation, the farmer's money costs 
have come down by 31 per cent. 


Pepsi and PAIC have every inten- 
tion of repeating the Mexican ex- 
perience in India, for over a crore 
of rupees is being spent on an agri- 
cultural research centre which will 
develop high-yielding varieties of 
tomato, potato and, although this 
is not related to the project, of 
oilseeds. 


I, over the next five to ten years 
the project raises yields by 50 per 
cent every peasant family that 
diverts a single hectare from rice 


and wheat to fruit or vegetables will ` 


gain from Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 35,000, 
depending on what it is growing. 
The economic impact on the 1.2 
million small farmers of Punjab 
does not need to be described. But 
what is more important today is the 
political fallout of crossing the 
threshold between non-perishable 
and perishable foods. As has been 
pointed out over and over again 
since the crisis began, its roots can 
be traced to the gradual polarisation 
that is taking place in the country- 


side between 10 per cent of the 
farmers who, even in 1971, owned 
73 per cent of the total rural assets 
of Punjab, and the vast bulk of 
small farmers who face declining 
profit margins in rice and wheat, as 
well as a fragmentation of their 
already small holdings when the 
head of the family dies. One or 
more sons of such families are drift- 
ing to the towns in search of work 
that is often not there, and falling a 
prey to disaffection. 


A borticultvral revolution can 
stem this drift and the rise of disaf- 
fection by greatly increasing the 
demand for labour on the one hand 
and the profitability of small farms 
on the other. It is worth remember- 
ing that 70 per cent or thereabouts 
of all farms in Punjab are below 
five hectares in area and that the 
figure is even higher, at 77 per cent, 
for the border districts of Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur and Ferozepur. Even one 
project of the kind that the PAIC 
has proposed will have a consider- 
able impact on the income of 
farmers in Punjab. For it will con- 
sume 25 per cent of the entire fruit 
crop and seven per cent of the 
potato crop of the State. 


But a single project cannot usher 
in the vast changes that have been 
described above. The value of the 
Punjab Agro-Pepsico project lies in 
the fact that it will bring into the 
country all of the research, techno- 
logy and marketing know-how that 
is required to make the shift from 
non-perishables, in a single package. 
If the project succeeds it can be 
duplicated not only in Punjab but 
in every State of the country, with 
only minor variations. 


The PAIC project is therefore the 
essential catalyst for the next agri- 
cultural revolution, This does not 
mean that no one else can offer one 
or more elements of the package, 
or that some of these do not already 
exist in the country. The fact is that 
no one else has offered all the ele- 
ments of the package and no com- 
pany, Indian or foreign, has come 
anywhere close to helping the far- 
mers to break through this barrier. 
Against these benefits, the real or 
fancied disadvantages of letting a 
multinational into the soft drinks 
business (without his brand name) 
are ‘but dust in the balance.’ 


WHILE in hospital a year ago for 
a few days, two beds away I found 
a good lady fora fellow patient. 
We heard from her much moaning 
and groaning...and cursing. A good 
many curses were directed at her 
surgeon. 


It turried out that she had had an 
accident, and then an operation on 
her leg. There had been complica- 
tions, however, and now she had 
returned to hospital for another 
round of surgery. To repair the 
difficulty in the leg, this time the 
surgeon drove arod through the 


On certain habits of mind 
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calf of her leg, and put the leg 
under fraction. All this was of 
course very painful. 


What puzzled me was that the 
good lady — let us call her Mrs. 


-Sharma — wailed often about the 


surgeon ‘taking revenge’ on her. I 
learned that, after the first round of 
surgery, too, he had put her leg 
under traction — and in plaster. 
Mrs. Sharma found that the weights 
providing her traction were a nui- 
sance; quite understandably, she 
removed them quietly. Her leg was 
itching. In order to scratch herself, 
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she removed the plaster too. Inno- 
cent enough; but alas these moves 
led to rather serious complications. 


Mrs. Sharma’s surgeon, whom I 
know from my own earlier experi- 
ence, is among the very best in 
Delhi: he is a professional to his 
toenails. Yet Mrs. Sharma cursed 
him for her ills. He should have 
told her, she wailed, thatif she 


` were to remove the weights giving 


her traction, and the plaster, he 
would do this to her. ‘Now he is 
taking revenge, he has brought me 
disaster (mera bera garak kar dita).’ 


M. Sharma, the surgeon, and I 
are all Punjabis; the distinguished 
surgeon is also a Sikh. The point 
of the story, however, is that it 
illustrates a widely shared element 
in our social style overall. The good 
lady could not see that the responsi- 
bility for her suffering lay almost 
wholly with herself: she had flout- 
ed the  surgeon's instructions! 
Rather, she blamed the surgeon for 
her woes. A psychologist might say 
that she was projecting her guilt on 
to her surgeon. 


The tendency, however, is very 
much more common. You will find 
it expressed in the frequent invoca- 
tion of the ‘foreign hand’; in some 
historians' habit of blaming nearly 
every problem of Indian society on 
*colonial rulers; as well as in 
virtually any recriminative exchange 
you care to examine...and these are 
always around in plenty! A good 
many of our chronic conflicts, it 
seems to me, 
general practice, among persons and 
groups, of explaining one's diffi- 
culties in terms neither of imper- 
sonal forces, nor of one's own 
earlier conduct, but of: others’ 
malevolence. The current set of 
conflicts in Punjab belongs in good 
measure to this general class. In 
what follows I wish to ask why we 
have this shared habit of projecting 


the source of our difficulties — in- ` 


dividual as well as collective—on to 
others, and to suggest a direction in 
which we could search for an alter- 
native, healthier, less 
social style. 


My argument will be’ that our 


habit of projecting the source of 
1 . 


feed on this: very , 


damaging 


our difficulties on others, on scape- 
goats, who are seen in social terms 
as ‘outsiders’, is related with (we 
might say, it is ‘good’ for) our 
tradition. of group solidarity. 


For many people in India, histori- 
cally, one’s ‘own group’ has been a 


-large joint family or lineage whose 


members would have lived close 
together. Often it has been the local 


segment of the caste group within - 


which one would find a sense of 
belongingness, succour in.one’s hour 
of need and, in some social layers at 
least, strength for establishing domi- 
nation over others. This solidarity of 
relatively small social groups has 
been an important strand in our 
shared historical social experience. 
These vast numbers of social groups 
— social segments — have conferred 
upon India this quality of a highly 
segmented society. 


The connexion between scape- 
goating and group solidarity is this. 
Members of a group who see each 
other a good deal — in the mohalla, 
in gatherings of kinsmen, perhaps in 
gurdwara or Arya Samaj — are 
likely to agree with each other on 
many matters: they share many 
beliefs. If you and I share a belief, 
we also confirm for each other that 
our belief isright: truth is on our 
side. Such shared beliefs are good 
for one's morale. 


I. furthermore, members of a 
group can also agree that their woes 
are really due to ‘outsiders’, then 
the members of the group can sus- 
tain confidence in each other, and 
in themselves, Difficulties, however’ 
шау arise then at another level.. 
In a segmented society where, given 
the widely shared habits of mind, 
numerous misfortunes are com- 
monly blamed on the” malevolence 
of outsiders —- i.e., members of 
other Social segments within one’s 
vicinity — ‘the social space -gets 
charged with rather serious tensions. 
‘Outsiders’ may, by assumption, be 
seen to be hostile; and this assump- 


- tion may be confirmed — sporadi- 


call ог 
groups 
settling’ scorés, in ways small 
and big, when opportunity offers. 
From such actions, and counterac- 
tions, tensions can accumulate over 


regularly — for ^ other 


if one feelà justified’ in _ 


time; and these can lead into con- 
flict which may be more or less 
violent, more or less chronic. 


I; reader will have noticed that 
the processes indicated in the fore- 
going are, in a way, timeless. This 
essay is conceived on a scale too 
small to permit me to connect these 
timeless processes with the specific 
conflicts in Punjab in recent yèars. 


In what follows, however, I sketch ' 


in other processes which have been 
specific to the past century or so, 
and this would suggest one kind of 
explanation for the recent develop- 
ments. И 

We may begin by noting that if 
India has lived traditionally in her 
villages, these villages have been 
notable for their social stability. 
(That stability may not appeal to 
everyone today, but let that. pass.) 
This social stability may be seen in 
another way: it was the outcome of 
frameworks ‘of relationships, bet- 
ween groups and persons, in which 
mutual dependence and hostility 
had come to be blended in relatively 


: stable patterns, which would endure 


through generations. Tensions there 
were, but these tended to remain 
trapped within the village society. 
The operative social scales, limited 
by the forms of communications 
available, were such as to make the 
magnification of these tensions un- 
likely. The jinns of hostility were 
sealed fairly securely in | village 
bottles. Р 


The past céntury and more have 


‘allowed the jinns to escape from 
their village bottles. We have had 


persistently accelerating magnitudes 
of physical mobility in this subconti- 
nent. This mobility is evident in the 
number of persons moving, in the 
periods for which they move, in the 
distances they travel, and so forth. 
Partly this movement has been from 
villages into towns and cities nearby; 
partly it has been to distant regions 
and indeed into distant countries. 
Tensions of the sort earlier trapped 
within the locality could now float 
more freely, becoming available for 
aggregation into larger scales. 


While there has been a great deal 
of this physical movement, опе is 
left largely to fend for oneself in 
one's new locality (especially if you 
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leave aside large organisations like ^-sócial ‘scales 'we'have- {о live in 'per- 


the army). As a society we have 
much to learn on how to make a 
newcomer an accepted part of the 
host locality. 

For purposes of orientation to — 
and information about — one's new 
milieu and for sucoour in one's hour 
of need, the smallscale, localized 
older groupings like the joint family 
or the caste segr ent cannot be very 
helpful. Rather, one needs access to 
wider categories which would Бе 
represented in the new milieu. The 
loca] gurdwara or the Arya Samaj 
may provide such anchor; and when 
this happens, one's sense of personal 
identity may shift imperceptibly 
from the older smallscale groups to 
categories centered on such anchor- 
ing institutions. The new identity of 
being a Sikh or Arya Samaji or 
Hindu may be seen in terms more 
exclusivist than would have been the 
case in the less threatening circum- 
stances of one's home base, (Else- 
where, a political group or party, of 
one or another hue, may play a 
similar role. In thése and other set- 
tings, there is often a considerable 
element of the exploitative patron/ 
client tie, but let that too pass.) 


The point to note in all this is 
that in a context of unprecedented 
social flux, we have been suffering 
from a virtual famine of ideas for 
entering into and constructing 
secular, open, social relationships 
and, even more, of institutional 
capabilities for propagating and 
promulgating ideas of this sort on 
the scale required by our historical 
circumstances. By default, therefore, 
it is the identities drawn from earlier 
eras Which are reinforced because 
of their short-term utility to the 
persons involved. We have not 
learned to calculate the size of the 
long-term bills payable for such 
processes, bills payable by 
society collectively as well as by a 
good many persons individually. 


T, restate the foregoing, the 
technologies of communication and 
production of our time impose upon 
us social frameworks of a scale very 
much larger than anything in our 
ancestors’ experience. At another 
level, similar pressures for larger 
scale follow from the contemporary 
geopolitical realities. Given the 


the. 


‘force, then, it is essential: that we 
‘search for and learn alternate habits 
of mind, habits which would reduce 
one’s deperidéticé ‘on-one or another 
kind of group of one’s birth. d 


That i is. a fall order indisd: an 
order that can make-sense‘only over 
the long term. Yet any modern, 
‘ complex society lias to make delibe- 
*raté choices continually for the long 
‘term: choices not only of technology 
+ such as computers or new varie- 
' fies of seeds -— but also of forms of 


“thought, of léarning, of social rela- 


tionships, and”™-so: forth. Between 
choices in these different realms — 
of technology, of cognition, of 


Newton’s Laws of Motion. 
‘three ‘centuries old, 


bedrock, : 
“once formulated, have a certain 
"durability, a persistence amidst the 
'enveloping fiux: for example, the 
‘Periodic Table’ of Elements, or 
Now 
these latter, 
though subsumed in more complex 
formulations, remain valid within 
specified conditions. Recognitions 
of'durable reality are available in 
the ‘social realm too; that every 
language has patterning in multiple 
layers; that one’s cultural resources 
fashion very largely one’s percep- 
tions and one’s interpretation of 
experience; that the dreams, myths, 


and religious beliefs generated in a 


social ties — there "аге. necessary . 


connexions. It would be a mark, of. 


responsible collective judgement to 
'be making careful choices in the 
-social realm; choices commensurate 
with, and compatible with," those 
beitig made in ihe realm of techni- 
que. TT. Sateen E EET 


y. 





T: essay can at- ‘beat: offer” "one 
7man's perceptions of the kinds of 
habits of mind we- need. Orie key 
агба, it seems to me, is that of our 
-skills’ ‘for -appraising the: reality 
atound us, а réàlity whose quality 
and, perhaps, complexity are. again 
very different from anything with 
‘which our ancestors had to- con- 
‘tend. This reality is of several sorts, 
‘and one-critically important skill is 
that of knowitig how to distinguish 
betwéen the different sorts of rea- 
‘lity.* The constants of nature, like 
“the ‘laws’ of physics, refer to one 
Sort of reality; ту untutored con- 
“ceptions, say, of who or what 
caused my illness, refer to- another 


“sort; and in between lies aconti- 


nuum which I- shall consider below 
(Parenthetically, we notice that I 
am referring to reality not only: i in 
nature, accessible іп’ numerous 
facets now through the formulations 
and instruments of science and 


pr 


technology; I' refer also to. social . 


reality where too much illumination 
is available’ through ше. 
Sciences.) E e i 
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To return „to the &ontinuüm of 


realities at ohé ‘end there ‘are the 





es These; notes are linked. with iler 
issues concerning the perception and con- 


Struction of reality which Tam currently Я 


examining. 


social 


society are projective systems expli- 
cable with reference to workaday 
personal and collective experiences; 
and so forth. 


A a distance from such time- 
less realities on our continuum is 
another order, of redlity which is: 


а) monnaie ‘and therefore subject 
‘to-change,’ and 


(2): part of a shared xod tradi- 
tion, set into relatively firm 
moulds — "institutionalised? — 
and. therefore subject to а rela- 

- .tively.s/ow pace of change. 


Think ofthe universities; or of 
the telephone system; or of the 
complex of doctors, drugs, chemists, 
and hospitals; or of the interlinked 
religious beliefs, © and’ practices, 
Shrines, institutions, and so forth. 
АП these manmade realities we 
make, remake, and sometimes 
modify as we go ‘along our daily 
rounds; but at any particular 
moment such institutional realities 
can have the kind of,finality we 
commonly associate with the first 
order, time-less reality. These struc- 
tures of reality have commonly 
emerged from long term -historical 
processes, launched by human hands 
and: minds; but once instituted they 
cam make upon us demands with an 
immediacy and peremptoriness 
which may .exceed the imperatives 
arising’ in the first order of reality, 
Mrs, Sharma's,error lay in not 
recognizing haw. stringently a com- 
petent ‘surgeon’s instructions must 
be followed. We ‘flout the structure 
of reality imposed upon us by the 


surgeon at our own peril. 


timeléss realities which, 
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A third order of reality, which 
lies at the other end of our con- 
tinuum, is constructed by parti- 
cular actors from one day to the 
next, from- one hour to the next. 
As I observe my own experience 
and „decide ‘what it means’, I 
decide also what my experience in 
reality was. Insofar as the experi- 
ence arose froin  another’s Actions, 
in deciding ‘what it means’ I often 
have to decide what the other's 
intention was. My judgement con- 
cerning what the other intended may 
be quite far from what the other 
actually intended — as may be seen 
in one set of events in and around 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
campus during the riots in Delhi in 
November 1984, 


O, the last day of October, Mrs. 


Gandhi had been assassinated. The ` 


next day, November 1, a busload 
of outsiders. tried. to- enter the 
campus, unsuccessfully, and there 
were rumours of likely attacks 
imminent. For several days follow- 
ing, therefore, the campus was 
astir, with round-the-clock mobili- 
zation for meeting any possible 
attack from outside. - 


Much of this concern was focussed 


on an urbanised ‘village’ which | 


shares a border road with the cam- 
pus. One night, I think on Novem- 
ber 3, a good deal of shouting was 
heard from the village side, and 
hundreds of men assembled on the 
campus boundary facing the village. 
Apprehension of an attack from the 
village was acute. In fact, nothing 
happened. The next morning I went 
into the village to enquire why there 
had been such a racket at night. 


Village elders insisted that they - 


had no hostile intent towards the 
university, but they feared an attack 


by Sikhs. Some of these fears,. 


admittedly, , rested on nothing more 
substantial than the round of crac- 
kers which pranksters had saved 
over from Diwali. Shouting had 
been part of their defensive mobiliz- 
ation vis-a-vis the Sikhs. This fear 
of the Sikhs, you will notice, was 
part of the villagers! sense of reality 
even though no Sikhs may have 
been in a position to attack the vill- 
age. Subsequently, as tbe campus 
proceeded to formulate its own con- 


struct of reality, the villagers’ actions 
were interpreted in a particular 


way. 


Defining the situation is the for- 
mula that we sociologists use: the 
campus defined the situation in 
terms of the villagers’ hostile intent; 


‘the villagers in terms of the Sikhs’ 


hostile intent. Both these concep- 
tions of reality — the villagers’ and 
the campus? — were erroneous; but 
the point is that, until such error is 
recognized, the only available des- 
cription of reality is the one given 


to us by our judgement, howsoever 


faulty that judgement may be. 


T.. reader who has come this far 
now needs to bear with me only a 
little while longer. Much action in 
society arises from fears and anxie- 
ties which have no basis in fact; 
these fears and anxieties have espe- 
cial opportunities to flourish in a 
segmented society where there are 
long-established though unconscious 
traditions of externalizing hostile 
intent, conferring it upon ‘outsider’ 
groups. Actions arising in such fears 
and anxieties can set off chains of 
escalating counteractions. Through 
explosions of growing magnitudes, 


‘such chains can wring enormous 


devastation. 

. Alternatively, we can sharpen our 
skills for distinguishing between our 
anxieties about others’ intentions 
and the others’ actual intentions; 


' between the others’ actual intentions 


— howsoever hostile — and their 
capacity for acting these out; bet- 
ween our preferences concerning our 
future circumstances and the limits 
set by what I have called the second 
order realities; and so forth. Learn- 
ing to employ such forms of thought 
and to exercise such. social judge- 
ment is important for living res- 
ponsibly in the social frameworks of 
vastly enlarged scales to which I 
made reference earlier. Such sense 
of responsibility requires too that 
we search continually for general 
principles of personal conduct, and 
of interpersonal conduct, rather in 
the manner this essay has tried to 
do: general principles which express 
our individual insights while being 
respectful of the substantial limits 
always set by what I have called the 
first and the second orders of 
reality. 
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The problem 


CENSORSHIP is not the single act of suppression. It lives in many forms. 
So many pressures build to make information conform to the needs of a variety 
of vested interests. .And there is the phenomenon of self-censorship, so difficult 
to detail even as it distorts the truth, often buries it. It 15 no exaggeration that 
we live under a web of censorship — the reporter whose copy is cut, the news 
agency influenced by the political power behind it, the sub-editor playing with 
headlines which influence: the lazy reader, and the editor who knows the ’evil 
uses of his blue-pencil. In other words, the State is not the only censor, 


And there is that section of the press that misuses its powers, pillories 
individuals and communities, damages reputations on flimsy evidence, and is 
content to hide the real truths of a situation. We are the victims of this web 
of censorship. As citizens, we have every justification in demanding that 
the press, every unit of it, establish a self-critical system which compels it to 
look at itself. This is more easily said than done. The media has to develop 
sensitivities which it lacks, and also it has to detail its responsibility to society. 
This issue of SEMINAR discusses the problem from a number of angles. The 
web is more extensive than we imagine. 
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‘THERE is one kind of journalism 
which directs the affairs of nations. 
It makes and unmakes cabinets. It 
upsets governments, builds up navies 
and does many other great things. 
It is magnificent.’ 


George Newnes of the British 
weekly, Tit-Bits, then described 
‘another kind of journalism which 
has no great ambitions. It is content 


to plod on, year after year, giving. 


wholesome and harmless entertain- 
ment to crowds of hard-working 
people craving fora little fun and 
amusement. It is quite humble and 
unpretentious.’ 


There is a third kind of journal- 
ism in which India excels. Its flag- 
bearers are some of the writers in its 
national dailies. To them goes the 
credit for opening the door on 


` wholly new possibilities for organis- 


ing public opinion on the future 
form and substance of India. 


The creed of this kind of journal- 
ism is founded in the firm belief that 
India is endangered by its mino- 
rities’ search for dignity and identity, 
and not by the country's corrupt 
political culture. No threat is per- 


Journalism of a third Kind 


PATWANT SINGH 


ceived through encouraging jingo“ 
ism in the majority community 
(Hindus are 82.64 per cent of India's 
total population), but it is seen in 
every word and action of the Mus- 
lims (11.35 per cent), Christians 
(2.43 per cent), and Sikhs (1.96 per 
cent). Making the country safe from 
varied segments of its own people is 
viewed as the challenging new 
journalistic frontier in an India 
imperilled by its minorities! 


The articles of faith on which the 
journalistic ideals of the third kind 
rest are of a different nature. . 


In India, the majority community’s 
views must prevail with the Sikhs 
doing well by not insisting on 
Sikhism as a religion in its own 
right, the Muslims by accepting 
future Bhiwandis, Moradabads and 
Ahmedabads as manifestations of a 
divine ‘will, and the Christians by 
reconverting without fuss. The tire- 
some notion of India as an equal, 
opportunity State for all Indians 


must be firmly rejected and no dis- 


cussion permitted on the blueprint 
for this utopia; certainly not in the 
papers of the propagators of this 
ideal. To hasten the dawn ‘of this 


new era, an occasional splash of 
vitriol in the heady cocktail of a 
resurgent and rampant India would 
be perfectly in order. 


T. man destined to inspire his 
readers with this vision of the pro- 
mised land, to which — it must be 
said to his credit—others in his pro- 
fession would also rally soon, was 
Girilal Jain, editor of The Times of 
India. His bete noire, the Sikhs, 
would unwittingly provide him with 
journalistic goals to which he would 
give himself over with messianic 
zeal, 


Since no other situation in post- 
independence India can measure up 
to the seriousness of the Punjab 
crisis with its potential for dismant- 
ling the very republic itself — 
a possibility even intelligent people 
ате reluctant to face up to — this 
commentary is confined to some 
aspects of the press’ coverage 
of Punjab during these fateful years. 
Because of the early lead Girilal Jain 
took in holding India’s entire Sikh 
community answerable — if not 
responsible — for the Punjab events, 
it seems appropriate to start with 
him. 


He considered preposterous any 
suggestion of Mrs. Gandhi’s com- 
plicity in communalizing Punjab’s 
politics, whether with the aim of 
isolating the Akalis or mobilising 
the Hindu majority behind her. He 
found it ‘inconceivable that she 
would avoid settling the Akali 
demands in order deliberately to 
polarise the situation in Punjab so 
that she could win over the Hindu 
vote in the whole of North India 
and beyond. This kind of calumny 
speaks more for those who indulge 
in it than for her.’ ("The Sikhs are 
in Danger’, The Times of India, 
March 7, 1984). 


In less than three weeks of writing 
this, Jain shifted his stand: ‘One 
can blame, as many worthies have 
done, Mrs. Gandhi for the impasse 
in the government-Akali talks and 
urge her to concede the Akali 
demands. But apart from weakening 
the moral authority of the only 
leader who possibly possesses the 
stature and the stamina to cope 
with the problems arising out of 
the agitation, what would that 


approach achieve?’ (‘Perils of Akali 
Extremism’, The Times of India, 
March 27, 1984). 


Considering he had found such 
talk ‘inconceivable’ a few days 
earlier, could this mean а shift 
towards a more balanced position? 
Not really, since he saw nothing 
odd in talking of moral authority 
in the same breath as he grudgingly 
conceded that Mrs. Gandhi could 
after all be blameworthy for the 
‘impasse’. Then comes this astonish- 
ing poser: what can be achieved by 
blaming her? 


His editorial position on this 
critical issue was that even if the 
Prime Minister was found playing 
communal favourites in India’s 
existing explosive communal situa- 
tion, what purpose would be served 
by blaming her? Jain saw no need 
to mention that 'the problems 
arising out of the agitation’ in 
Punjab were of her own creation. 
Jt was Mrs. Gandhi, her son Sanjay 
Gandhi, and Giani Zail Singh who 
had in the first place given the 
crisis an entirely different colora- 
tion by centre-staging Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale, then drawn out the 
agitation to give him time to 
destabilise the Akali party and its 
leadership, while the Congress used 
the time to play on the sentiments 
of the majority community and 
mobilise it for the next elections. 


Cus Jain needs to be remin- 
ded that influential and indepen- 
dent editors are by definition requir- 
ed to expose the political intrigues 
which threaten the very fabric of 
society. They are expected to show 
objectivity, impartiality and even- 
handedness in their comments on 
crucial national issues. Newspapers 
being an integral part of the nation's 
political process, they are not expec- 
ted to connive with the misdeeds 
of those in power. 


But, Jain took an even more 
unprincipled position on the riots 
against the Sikhs in Haryana in the 
summer of'83. While acknowledg- 
ing that 'innocent Sikhs had been 
harassed, insulted, beaten up and 
in some cases murdered just because 
some of their fellow-religionists have 
committed similar crimes in the 
adjoining State’, he went on to ask: 


‘what does one do in such a situa- 
tion? Haul the Haryana government 
over the coals? Hold the Haryana 
Chief Minister, Mr. Bhajan Lal, 
guilty of having inspired or even 
organised the assaults on the Sikhs? 
One can certainly do that and 
salvage one's conscience. But what 
would that achieve?’ 


Every word needs to be read care- 
fully by impartial observers of our 
political scene, because the point 
made here is that even if Sikhs wre 
harassed, insulted, beaten and in 
some cases murdered, ‘what would 
it achieve’ (his recurring refrain) by 
holding ‘the Haryana Chief Minister, 
Mr Bhajan Lal guilty of having ins- 
pired or even organised the assaults 
on the Sikhs?’ 


I shows the integrity with 
which this unfolding crisis was 
covered by India’s foremost daily. 
It also underscores the extent to 
which the paper bent itself to influe- 
nce its readers into accepting as 
everyday events the harassment and 
even the murder of Sikhs. Is it any 
wonder that they are enraged, or feel 
as they do about India and their 
future in it? 


It was Jain’s ethical, moral 
and professional responsibility, 
despite being from Haryana himself, 
to take a principled stand on the 
wanton violence in the State. He 
should have spelt out in utterly 
unambiguous terms the pivotal diffe- 
rence between the events in Haryana 
and Punjab: that while the riots in 
Haryana were organised by the State, 
under its umbrella, and within sight 
of the law enforcement agencies. not 
a single communal riot had taken 
place in Punjab till then. Nor uptil 
now. Neither was the State govern- 
ment guilty of instigating any. ror 
had Punjab's Sikh population ever 
rioted against the Hindus. 


Jain's duty lay in calling on the 
Chief .Minister to step downin the 
interest. of accountability and pro- 
priety in public office, and in deman- 
ding an impartial inquiry into the 
events. Anyone in his position, 
placed in a similar situation in any 
country in which the role of the 
press is better understood, would 
have fought on thc side of justice 
and decency because the nation's 
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long-term interest required nothing 
less. 


In the event, what were the long- 
term implications of his refusal to 
hold the Haryana government 
responsible for the riots against the 
Sikhs? The most serious could be 
the encouragement this gave to those 
who in time prepared the blue-print 
for similar riots in the first four 
days of November, 1984, in Delhi 
and other Congress-ruled States. It 
would be well to reflect on this. 


At no time in the two and a half 
years since, has The Times of India 
under Jain’s editorship relented in 
its offensive against the Sikhs, It has 
pilloried the Punjab Accord, deplo- 
red the elections, lectured the Akali 
ministry on its obligations, lacked 
common decency in its comments 
on Sant Longowal even after his 
death, and in the existing atmos- 
phere of doubt given a new edge to 
the increasing bitterness with which 
a section of the Hindus view the 
Sikhs. A// Sikhs, thanks to it. 


N. content with ripping the pre- 
sent social fabric apart, Jain in his 
obsession has reached back to 
pervert historical truths as well. 
‘The Akalis, let us face it, were not 
an independent Sikh component of 
the larger freedom movement ... 
(they) of course had their problems 
with the British but these related to 
their view of Sikhs interests, these 
had nothing to do with India’s 
independence.’ (‘What Ails the Sikh 
Community’, The Times of India, 
August 11, 1986). 


Fortunately, this particular 
attempt at rewriting history was 
questioned by Rajinder Puri in his 
regular column in The Sunday Obser- 
ver: ‘Last week Girilal Jain wrote 
one of his characteristic convoluted 
articles on Punjab in The Times of 
India, the main thrust of which was 
too esoteric to grasp for simple uni- 
nitiated minds like mine. What did 
catch attention in that article how- 
ever was Jain’s charge that the 
Akalis had always collaborated with 
the British during India’s freedom 
struggle. Ah! clearly then, the lack 
of patriotism among the Sikhs is the 
root cause of our present travails in 
Punjab. I don’t quite know in what 
manner fhe Akalis collaborated with 


the British during India’s freedom 
struggle except by providing 30,000 
volunteers whom the British arrested 
and 400 of whom were shot. Unde- 
niably, the number of such colla- 
borations ran into thousands. Many, 
many more Akalis were shot dead 
by the British than were Congress- 
men. But there, the dissertation of 
history had best be left to Girilal 
Jain himself who, one is sure, will 
regale us with more nuggets of 
knowledge about the finer shades of 
patriotism once his exertions over 
the sale and purchase of Reliance 
shares subside.’ (August 23, 1986). 


Es writing in The Forum 
Gazette, Gilbert Lobo from Bombay 
offered these figures which should 
help sift truth from fiction : 'Sikhs 
have relatively shed more blood for 
Índia than any other community. 
Out of 2125 martyrs for freedom, 
1557 or 75 per cent were Sikhs. Out 
of 2646 sent to Andamans for life 
sentence, 2147 or 80 percent were 
Sikhs..in Subhas Bose's army of 
20,000, 12,000 were Sikhs and Sikhs 
are just 2 per cent of the total 
population. (July 1-15, 1986). 


Unlike Puri, Vinod Mehta, the 
editor of The Sunday Observer, finds 
it difficult to distinguish between a 
community as a whole with its 
traditions of valour and decency, 
and а few on its fringes. He has a 
tendency, like several of his counter- 
parts, to put the entire Sikh commu- 
nity on notice each time an incident 
takes place. No pressing need for 
distinction is felt. ‘The Hindu mood, 
and again I use the word with 
caution, is "vicious". Whether it 
is the bus conductor or the office 
peon or the retired Army officer in 
Defence Colony or the industrialist 
in the Golf Links, there is no “‘good- 
will" left for Sikhs in Punjab or the 
Barnala government. Meanwhile, 
Delhi's sardarjis are seen to be shifty, 
devious and in league with the 
terrorists’ (August 10, 1986). 


There was more of the same, some 
of itin very dubious taste. Mehta 
did in a subsequent article attempt 
to clarify that he was merely expres- 
sing the views of the others, and had 
thus qualified his statements with 
‘are seen’, ‘опе hears’, or remarks 
attributed to an anonymous man in 
an airbus... 


Well, this may have once served 
as a perfectly sensible stratagem for 
making the occasional point, but 
to make unsavoury statements and 
attribute them to faceless persons, 
isn’t quite the done thing now. In 
any event it goes to Mehta’s credit 
that his paper, unlike some major 
dailies, does allow other points of 
view to be published. But even if con- 
tradictions do occasionally appear 
— and seldom in the papers which 
make unfounded allegations — they 
cannot offset the effect of incessantly 
adverse propaganda оп readers’ 
minds. 


If the national press had made a 
clear distinction between those who 
committed criminal acts and the 
Sikhs as a whole, the schism bet- 
ween the Hindus and Sikhs would 
not have been so great. But it is 
disinclined to make the distinction. 


Even India Today, which is more 
balanced than most in its coverage 
of Punjab, made an amazing sug- 
gestion in a recent issue: “In the 
illogical atmosphere of communal 
suspicion, some periodic demon- 
strative action by the Sikhs to reiter- 
ate their nationalism may be called 
for.’ (Sikhs Outside Punjab,’ Sep- 
tember 15, 1986). Why? Aside from 
being ап offensive and wholly 
untenable proposition, the suggestion 
that 14 million people should reiter- 
ate their nationalism betrays an 
impotence of reason. Have all 
Hindus ever been asked to reiterate 
their nationalism for crimes com- 
mitted by afew? Or is it only the 
Muslims, Sikhs and Christians who 
are required to reaffirm it? 


I; constant invocation can 
prove cataclysmic once the feeling 
of discrimination takes root : once 
these communities are convinced 
that in the eyes of mobs, rampaging 
at the behest of criminals parading 
as politicians, their inalienable rights 
as citizens are worthless. After their 
final alienation will come а pro- 
longed period of violent upheavals 
which could in turn lead to national 
disintegration. This has happened 
time and again in the past, over 
thousands of years, due to our 
boundless capacity to learn nothing 
from experience. And if internal 
divisions are encouraged, or pro- 
voked, in the mistaken arrogance 
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and belief that the majority is strong 
enough to contain: them, ‘the bell 
will once again toll for India.” ` 


T. unrepentant hypocrisy of the 
national press is evident in other 
ways. In misleading headlines, slan- 
ted stories, in the ghoulishness with 
which it reports the killing of Sikhs 
— innocent or otherwise, and its 
self-imposed censorship through 
which excesses against the Sikhs are 
rarely published. Quantitatively, 
innocent Sikhs are now being savag- 
ed in far greater numbers, by the 
system and some segments of society, 
than the toll criminal elements on 
the fringes of the Sikh community 
are taking of innocent Hindus and 
Sikhs. Yet the press would have the 
public believe that the Sikhs have 
made Punjab’s rivers run with blood. 
To see if this is true, let’s look at some 
statistics which were provided in 
Parliament on August 13, 1986, in 
reply to a written question (No. 
4020). 


In the first four months of this 
year, 2066 murders, 855 dacoities, 
2565 robberies and 414 rape cases 
were committed in U.P. Then came 
Madhya Pradesh (1104 murders), 
Bihar (759), Maharashtra (701), and 
so on. The figures for other crimes 
are equally grim, as also for the 
other States. The figures for Punjab 
are self-explanatory: 221 murders, 8 
dacoities, 61. robberies and 15 rape 
cases! For those predisposed to fudg- 
ing issues through talk of population 
ratios and so on, it is best to point 
out right now that it is quite easy to 
arrive at figures proportionate to 
population. The contrast even then 
is rather startling. ' 


What is intriguing is that of the 
five dailies perused for this purpose, 
only The Indian Express carried this 
report (September 2, 1986), and the 
man under whose byline it appeared 
is a Sikh! Could it be that the figures 
for Punjab not being too grim the 
others found the report unworthy of 
publication even though the coun- 
try’s current crime situation is a per- 
fectly newsworthy item. 


What is it that does get maximum 
exposure? On a random picking, 
take The Statesman, The Indian Ex- 
press, and The Times of India of 
August 24, 1986. The first had a 


news item under the heading, ‘Ter- 
rorists Kil! опе in Punjab’, which ran 
all the way across three columns. 
The second featured the same news 
in two columns under the heading, 
‘Terrorists gun down one in Punjab’, 
The third also used two columns 
with the heading, ‘One shot dead in 
Punjab’. 


Granted there must be an absolu- 
tely pressing editorial reason for 
including this news item, but’ could 
not a single column have sufficed? 
Oris it that by reporting even one 
killing in thick bold types across 
several columns, the papers wanted 
to ensure that their readers were kept 
reminded of what the Sikhs are up 
to in Punjab? For apologists of the 
status quo, who find it difficult to 
accept points of view contrary to 
their own, and who are given to 
dreary arguments about occasional 
headlines proving nothing, and ‘so 
on, there are countless other equally 
provocative headings, which can be 
shown. Even more provocative are 
the implications of the word ‘ter- 
rorist’. : 


T, word has acquired danger- 
ous overtones in India. If the police 
and para-military personnel say the 
men killed by them were ‘terrorists’, 
chances are that no questions — 
either at the administrative or politi- 
cal levels — will be asked. They 
are likely to be lauded instead. As 
for public opinion, in principal it 
should count. In a democracy the 
authorities are accountable for ex- 
ceeding their brief. This is what 
Parliament and the press are about. 
Not so in India. : 


In Parliament, the overwhelming 
majority of the ruling party ensures 
government support for its actions 
even when it is patently in the 
wrong. The press, on the other hand, 
makes sure that the words terrorist 
and Sikh are synonymous in the 
public mind, so that people are not 
very interested in knowing if the 
Sikhs killed in 'encounters' are in 
fact terrorists. Or innocents killed to 
increase the head count. In fairness 
to them, many people are interested 
in the truth, there are honourable 
exceptions, like civil liberties organ- 
isations and those whose sense of 
personal ethic prevents them from 
sinking into the morass of com- 


inunal prejudice. But generally, con- 
cern atthe miscarriage of justice 
against the Sikhs, is not being shown 
to the extent it should be. The infe- 
rence drawn in the current climate 
which the media has helped create is 
that if Sikhs are killed they must be 
terrorists. 


It is important for thoughtful 
people to understand the pernicious 
role some of the national papers 
have played in creating these atti- 
tudes. And the extent to which Sikh 
anger has been fuelled at the man- 
ner in which the entire community 
has been damned by the fraudu- 
lent coverage of the Punjab crisis. 


A, even greater anger — which 
could have disastrous consequences 
if it continues to be ignored -— is 
building up in Punjab against the 
killing of innocent Sikhs in simulat- 
ed encounters. The news usually 
given after each such ‘encounter’ is 
that a police or para-military team 
was fired at by ‘terrorists’, and on 
returning the fire in self-defence, a 
number of them were killed. The 
correspondents file such stories, the 
editors accept them, and the news- 
papers feature. them prominently. 
Seldom, if ever, do national dailies 
launch their own.detailed investiga- 
tion of such encounters. 


Interestingly, The Week, published 
from Kerala, recently carried a two- 
page story with four photographs, 
covering five such ‘encounters’, 
(September 7-13, 1986): ‘Terrorist 
activity in Punjab,’ it wrote, ‘has 
been in direct proportion to the 
police measures. Of the five terrorists 
of the ‘A’ category — on the most 
wanted list — killed in over one 
month, only one encounter, that of 
Dalbir Singh alias Billa, was a 
genuine one.’ 


So far as Billa was concerned, 
‘during the entire period he was 
whipping up mayhem, his father 
was not allowed to cultivate the 
farm. The CRPF, itis said, barnt 
his cattle fodder and carried away 
his tubewell’s motor. Said his father: 
‘Earlier I had lost my son. In my 
lot has been left only the dust of 
my fields.’ 


The Week graphically described 
some of the killings. In the case of 
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several fake encounters 


Geja Singh and Makhan Singh: 
Their arms were tied behind their 
backs, and they were brought to a 
raised site, which apparently was 
used as an open air interrogation 
centre. According to eyewitnesses, 
both were asked by the police who 
they were. They indentified them- 
selves. The security personnel asked 
Geja and Makhan to run — an offer 
which they refused. According to 
Mukhtiar Singh, a villager, the men 
insisted that they would neither run 
nor lie down on the ground and 
would prefer to die facing their 
captors. They were, however, made 
to walk and were accompanied some 
distance by a security personnel 
armed with a rifle. *Then five shots 
rang out. And Geja fell in a heap. 
Next it was the turn of Makhan. 
He was hit in the leg and fell down. 
He got up again, limping. And then 
he was shot dead from point blank 
range, said Sukhwinder Singh, who 
was arrested and beaten up severely 
by the security personnel who mis- 
took him for Tarsem Singh Kuhar, 
a dreaded terrorist, who has since 
been arrested.’ 


Another person, Baba Ranjit 
Singh, was, according to an eyewit- 
ness account in the same report, 
*ordered to sit down, and then they 
forced him to lie with his face down 
on the ground. They shot Hn in 
the back.’ s 


A very perceptive comment on 
this predatory policy — itis impos- 
sible to tell whether it is a ‘policy’ 
or a case of the security forces taking 
the law in their own hands — was 
provided in the same story by an 
intelligence officer: ‘There have been 
recently. 
Going by our past experience, one 
such fake encounter increases ter- 
rorism by one hundred pér cent.’ 


Cos this sober assessment 
with the attitude of New Delhi’s 
mandarins. In a more recent ‘encoun- 
ter’ on August 30, the Border 
Security Force gunned down 10 per- 


sons near Dera Baba Nanak. The 


bitter anger against these killings, 
and doubts about the circumstances 
in which they took place, led 5.5. 
Barnala, the Chief Minister, to ask 
three ministerial colleagues to 
inquire into the events. This appare- 


: ntly so incensed the Home Ministry, 


that the Minister of State, 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, saw fit to make 
the preposterous statement that an 
enquiry would not be good for the 
morale of the forces! 


Not a word about accountability, 
miscarriage of justice, right to trial, 
sanctity of life, due process of law, 
constitutional safeguards, 
rights or, for that matter, the right 
to live. No, the concern was for the 
morale of the para-military forces! 
Not for the morale — or the lives 
— of a proud people who form the 
majority in the State; who have refu- 
sed to move en masse against the 
minority in their midst; who have 
kept their head: in the most trying of 
circumstances. No, the concerns of 
New Delhi are for the morale of its 
forces. 


| ere any editorials written to ex- 
plain the political, legal, psychologi- 
caland ethical issues involved in 
this case? Was it pointed out that 
no matter how serious the terrorist 
threat, there can be no justification 
for gunning down 10 persons whose 
identity was yet to be established? 
The circumstances of whose killing, 
morover, had raised grave doubts in 
the minds of many people. Even 
if an enquiry had found nothing 
wrong with the BSF's action; the 
very fact of its being held would 
have assured Punjab's peasantry of 
New Delhi's responsiveness to its 
concerns. Surely there is a need, 
isn't there, to reassure it; and to 
assuage its feelings? 


Far from questioning the wisdom 
of the unioh government's unreason- 
able opposition to such an enquiry, 
The Statesman vented its anger on 
the Akalis (September 13, 1986). 
They were criticised for their 'in- 
creased intransigence', Barnala for 
his ‘malleability’ and ‘impotence’, 
and his ministerial colleague for 
‘intemperate fulmination’ and for 
leading ‘a fifth column in Punjab’. 
New Delhi was praised for its 
firmness. 


The Indian Express equivocated. 
A yes-and-no editorial. It started 
on a thunderous note. “The implicit 
suggestion that those responsible for 
the security of the border should put 
on kid gloves is unacceptable’ 
(September 18, 1986). The point is 


human ` 


well taken. But does our border 
security require all humane checks 
and safeguards to be set aside and the 
trigger-happy amongst the security 
forces allowed to take the law in 
their own hands? Does it call for 
summary executions of criminals, 
misguided elements and innocents, 
alike? 


On the subject of the Sikhs detain- 
ed in Jodhpur — an injustice com- 
pounded by vicious and unsympa- 
thetic comments by some of the 
media — the editorial had a very 
sensible suggestion. ‘More than two 
years have passed since they were 
apprehended, and those against 
whom cases cannot be made out 
deserve to be released." 


Ignored by both the editorials 
were the rumblings in rural Punjab : 
dangerous portents considering it is 
the peasantry which has provided 
the State its basic stability over 
these turbulent years. This omission 
has to be judged against the magni- 
tude of the crisis facing the nation. 
Assuming, of course, the magnitude 
is understood by those who shape 
public opinion. 


М, for that epithet for all 
seasons : fundamentalism. It comes 
as no surprise in our present politi- 
cal and social environment that this 
word is so frequently and irrespon- 
sibly used to describe even legitimate 
Muslim and Sikh aspirations. With 
disregard for accuracy and applicabi- 
lity alike — especially deplorable in 
journalists who ought to know how 
to use words better — the public 
is invidiously conditioned to look 
at other communities with a jaundic- 
ed eye. 


The question could well be asked: 
is it a fundamentalist position to 
demand the punishment of those who 
use their high political office to orga- 
nise violence against the Muslims, 
and more recently the Sikhs? Whose 
hoodlums ‚аге assured safety from 
prosecution and deterrent punish- 
ment, because of the protection these 
politicians provide them with? Are 
demands for a greater share of river 
waters for a State, or for more 
autonomy, fundamentalist demands? 


Demands for autonomy, of course, 
are deliberately labelled separatist, 
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as in the case of the Anandpur 
Saheb Resolution, even though. the 
chances are that ninety per cent of 


those who ranted against it, hadn't + 


read it. Butthat didn't stop them 
from damning it as another funda- 
mentalist manifesto. . 


| hilst even reasonable Sikh and 
Muslim concerns are dubbed funda- 
mentalist, and given screaming 
headlines, the private militias: now 
being raised across the country by 
Hindu fanatics have scarcely received 
notice in the national dailies. Nor 
have their activities been  syste- 
matically , exposed. Nor stringent 
punishment demanded against them 
as is done, for instance, in the case 
of the AISSF. . 


There are at least sixteen organis- 
ations actively involved in enrolling 
volunteers to ‘protect the Hindu re- 
ligion’ from the ‘infidels’. They are 
frenzied, fanatical, and militant, 
to the point of fantasising about an 
India free of other, lesser people. 
Many of their speeches, statements 
and oaths lead to doubts about their 
sanity. Though what cannot be 
overlooked —as our newspapers do 
— is that fringe groups like these 
eventually move centre-stage and 
destroy nations from within. 


The sixteen whose activities are 
yet to be consistently covered by the 
papers are: 


Hindu Rashtriya Sangathan, 
Hindu Ekta Sangh, 

. Hindu Suraksha Samiti, 
Hindu Manch, 


Indraprastha Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, 

All-India Nationalist Hindu 
Forum, 

Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
Sarvadeshik Arya  Pratanidhi 


Sabha, 
Patit Pavan Sanghatana, 
АКШ Bharatiya Shiv Shakti 
` Dal, и E 
Bajrang Dal, 
Shiv Sena, 
Valmiki Sena, 
RSS, 
Hindustan Hindu Manch, 
Hindu Commando Force: 
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With a mixed bag of followers 
ranging from students and other 
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impressionable young men- to hood- 


lums and- local rowdies, it is not so 
much the followers as their léader- 
ships which need meticulous cover- 


‚ аре. Only then can a better idea be 


had of the extent to which the com- 
munal canker has reached into the 


majority community. 


Some of the ‘leaders’ are the usual 
motley collection of carpetbaggers, 
criminal charge-sheeters, small-time 
crooks and musclemen. It is the 
others which should give thoughtful 
Indians something to think about. 
For, these include retired chief 
justices, judges, senior administra- 
tors, parliamentarians, legislators, 
industrialists, professionals and 
newspaper owners and editors. If 
such men, with a lifetime's, experi- 
ence in roles which required wisdom, 
reason, balance and respect for 
moral and ethical values, feel it 
necessary to ‘defend’ over 600 mil- 
lion ‘endangered’ Hindus, then 
India is definitely headed for self- 
destruction, because a hundred and 
fifty million people of other faiths 
will neither accept the religious 
bigotry nor the militancy of the 
majority’ community. | 


1. thrust of some of the well- 
known editors is, of course, deliber- 
ately and willfully communal. Being 
aparty to the destruction of com- 
munal amity, they cannot be expec- 
ted to crusade against these current 
trends. But even responsible seg- 
ments of the national press have yet 
to explain to their readers how the 
antics of these revivalist groups, 
apprenticed to our new-wave crimi- 
nal politics, could be disastrous for 
India. Except for stray reports, there 
has been no sustained coverage to 
jolt people into an awareness of this 
threat to national unity posed by 
these crazed men. The little which 
has appeared only confirms the need 
for more intensive reporting. . ` 


Sunday, published weekly from 
Calcutta, carried a four-page report, 
‘Religion on the March’, (August 
24-30, 1986). This is how the story 


‘opened. “The new godfather of the 


militant trishul-dhari Hindus is 
Veerendra Sharma, a man who is 
prepared to rally around his fanati- 
cal men to .defend their sacred 
Hindustan from the ''infidels". He is 
listed as a “bad character" in the 


police records with a 12-year prison 
term and 27 criminal charges, inclu- 
ding that of murder against him. 
Sharma is also an associate of 
H.K.L. Bhagat, the Union Minister 
of Parliamentary Affairs.' 


Quoted in the same report is Pra- 
deep Kumar, of the Hindu Manch, 
who says: ‘The enemies of Hinduism 
are Islam, Christianity, communa- 
lism and extremism’. Obviously, 
Kumar doesn’t see himself as an ex- 
tremist, even though he looks on 
India’s 100 million people of Islamic 
faith as “énemies’. 

A recent issue of The Indian Ex- 
press (September 16, 1986) had a 
story too, “Private Armies a Threat 
to Peace’. Written by one of its 
bright young reporters, Ashwini 
Sarin, it included an interview with 
a Mr. Sharma, possibly the same 
one who figured in Sunday. This 
man also heads a militant group in 
the national capital, reputedly ‘one 
of the largest’, (it claims а member- 
ship of 15,000). He has served a 
12-year term for murder. When 
asked about it, he said: ‘That was 
committed in a fit of rage during a 
fight for control of a local club. 
Any one can get angry in one’s 
youth. That doesn’t make one a 
criminal P There were several such 
interviews in both the publications. 


B. where were Girilal Jain and The 
Times of India all this while? Aren’t 
these militias, with their cut-throats, 
psychopathic killers and political 
dons, newsworthy ? Jain has been 
in Punjab, where else? He is nothing 
if not consistent. Naturally, he 
wouldn’t go to Punjab in person, 
but in terms of his personal obses- 
sion he has been there all the time. 
Not overly concerned with funda- 
mentalists in the Hindu community, 
he had a four column report om 
the front page of his paper on 
September 16, 1986. ‘Preachers of 
Fundamentalism’, read the heavy 
bold types, and it was a news item 
covering a meeting in Sirhind of 
Баш scholars, politicians and preac- 
ers’. 


According to the report: ‘Even 
such scholars as claim to be modera- 
tes, did not lag behind others in 
sharply criticising the Union 
Government.’ And more of such 
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stuff. All of it designed to. stir 
things up since the conférence itself 
was hardly the kind to rate four 
columns on the front page. No big 
names to hit at, no shattering pro- 
nouncements with which to shock 
the righteous. But then The Times 
of India has its own policy for 
Punjab. 


The crisis of communications has 
taken Punjab, and with it the nation, 
to the edge of an abyss. As the 20th 
century witnesses amazing achieve- 
ments everywhere in the field of 
communications, in India commu- 
nications between her 750 million 
people remain carefully controlled. 
The central government's unrelent- 
ing hold over radio and television 
ensures that these two powerful 
mediums function only as depart- 
ments of the government. As for 
the press, some of the communally 
disposed editors of the national 
dailies have made certain their per- 
sonal predispositions are not sub- 
ordinated to any vaguely idealistic 
view of their higher calling. Objecti- 
vity as a virtue has not rated high 
with them. Е 


Іп the end result, instead of ех- 
posing the communal card with 
which the ruling party was planning 
to win the '84 elections, influential 
sections of the press lent their 
support to the subterfuge. They 
first villified whole communitiés 
with outright lies and half truths, 
then prevented readers from know- 
ing the views of those defamed and 
slandered. They worked for an ill- 
informed and biased public opinion, 
instead of an integrated and endur- 
ing social order. They have had 
a major hand in creating the com- 
munal divide which now bedevils 
the country. 


A large number of studies and 
books will doubtless be. commission- 
ed in the years to come, to docu- 
ment in detail the role different 
individuals and institutions played 
during the turbulent years of the 
Punjab crisis. А great deal of 
material will be uncovered, assem- 
bled and related to events so that 
coming generations, as well as future 
chroniclers, can judge with what 
little wisdom journalists of the third 
kind conducted themselves at a 
critical time in the country’s history. 


— (ert and covert 


HARISH KHARE 


ITEM: After a spate of communal 
violence in a city, the police decides 
to teach the minority community a 
lesson. A reign of terror is unleashed 
while the police authorities bandy 
about stories of violence initiated 
by the anti-social elements of one 
particular community. The city’s 
newspapers accept the police ver- 
sion at its face value. No reporter 
makes an effort to check out the so- 
called facts in the police reports. A 
few days later, a team of civil rights 
activists visit the scene of the police 
operation. It writes a “Letter to the 
Editor’, correcting the police version. 
A decision is taken not to publish 
the civil rights activists commu- 
nication. Reason? Why disturb an 
hornets’ nest. 


Item: Much before V.P. Singh 
became finance minister and started 
his much publicised raids on busi- 
nessmen, the residence of a very 
senior business executive in New 
Delhi is visited by the income-tax 
sleuths. The two news agencies put 
out the story but withhold the name 
of the executive. The newspapers, 
which routinely mention the names 
of those arrested for petty crimes 
like pick-pocketing, are not curious 
to find out the senior executive's 
identity. Four days later a Calcutta 
based daily breaks this conspiracy 
of silence. 


Item; At the height of excitement 
created by Kamalapati Tripathi's 
defiance of Rajiv Gandhi, the Prime 
Minister's media men are shopping 
around to planta story that behind 
the revolt of the grand old man 
from Varanasi can be detected the 
malevolent shadow of Maneka 
Gandhi. Even a junior reporter could 
smell the rat. But an editor suc- 
cumbs to the temptation of a scoop. 
The story is displayed on page one. 
The bureau chief is kept in the dark. 


Item: A columnist would peri- 
odically huzza Pranab Mukherjee 


Ps 


B" 


when he still had an office in the 
South Block. The columnist would 
also detect great talent in Mukher- 
jee's wife and her cultural activities. 


Then came Mukherjee's fall. The- 


same columnist now writes a vitrio- 


lic piece on the former finance min- : 


ister and his wife's wasteful ways. 
And, when Mukherjee is appointed 
President of the West Bengal Pradesh 
Congress Committee and there is 
a hint of him back in favour, 
our familiar columnist eulogizes 
his political sagacity and organi- 
sational acumen. There is still 
another turn in Mukherjee's for- 
tunes — and the predictable 
change in our columnist’s tone. 
The same writer, the same editor, 
the same politician — yet four 
different stories. 


One can go on. Each instance is 
an example of the newspaper stray- 
ing away from its duty — to report/ 
write/ comment fairly, honestly and 


‘competently — such failure amounts 


to censorship. 


M seis of censorship pro- 
cesses and effects can be appreciated 
only if itis clearly understood that 
the authority of the State in India, 
like those of its counterparts in the 
third world, is based largely on a 
monopoly or near monopoly of two 
basic societal resources: violence and 
information. Whereas a liberal State 
is characterised by constraints and 
procedures it must respect in deploy- 
ing its coercive machinery against 
its citizens, an authoritarian State 


- acknowledges nó such obligation. 


Similarly, a liberal State is not 
conceded any inherent right to deny 
any information to a citizen. Each 
such denial must be justified and 
based on the law of the land. Again, 
the third world regimes prefer to 
believe that it is the consumers of 
information who must justify such 
access, The Indian State is no excep- 
tion to this syndrome. 


This itch to control, suppress and 
manipulate the flow of information 
is more acute in the case of news- 
papers which remain the only out- 
let not yet subject to governmental 
fiats. A check on the newspapers 
becomes all the more compelling 
because in our traditionally illiterate 
society the printed word is highly 
credible and also because it is still 
fashionable among the elites to read 


newspapers while feigning contempt 
for the television. .. — - : 


-Our focus here is not so much on 
direct attempts at controlling the 
newspapers, although most news- 
papers are indeed hemmed in by all 
sorts of laws, claims of national 
security, public interest, communal 
amity etc.) The Press Council of 
India is there to ensure adherence of 
certains norms. 


C... attempts to muzzle the 
newspapers have not been entirely 
given up. In Bihar, Jagannath 
Mishra tried to have a bill passed 
that would have enabled him to 
throttle his opponents in the press 
— all in the name of proscribing 
scurrilous writing. The same weak- 
ness Was displayed by N.T. Rama 
Rao. In both cases, the democratic 
forces made these gentlemen retreat. 
And let there be no mistake about 
it. Given half a chance, any number 
of chief ministers — irrespective of 
their political affiliations — would 
be only too glad to find ways and 
means of wielding the stick against 
inconvenient newsmen. 


The point, however, is that it is 
easy to beat back such open assaults. 
The government itself seems keen to 
avoid unpleasant and at times ugly 
methods when more subtle and 
equally effective ways are available 
to it.? Indeed, after the frontal attack 





l. There is a plethora of laws like the 
Indian Evidence Act, the Official Secrets 
Act that necessarily makes the  news- 
papers’ job’ difficult. ‘Ask editors and 
they will tell you why so many stories 
never see the light of the day simply 
because the reports are not backed with 
adequate proof that will satisfy a court 
of law. When-in doubt leave it out still 
seems to be the maxim. Not without any 
reason. It is possible for any person to 
start a case, or several cases, in several 
places for allegedly defamatory publi- 
cation. The judicial interpretation of the 
term “publication” is so -wide that any 
person carrying a paper published in 
Delhi to, say, Kanya Kumari and show- 
ing it to a friend can start a case in 
that place.' S. Sahay, *Running with the 
Hare and Hunting with the Hounds' 
Statesman, December 5, 1985. 

2. There was .even a report that 
with the help of two Congress (I) General 
Secretaries, the Minister of State for 
Internal Security, Mr. Arun Nehru, has 
enrolled private ` detective agencies to 
prepare dossiers on newspaper proprietors, 
and senior journalists, particularly those 
who don't see eye-to-eye with the party. 
Free Press Journal, April 10, 1986. Pre- 
dictably the report was officially denied. 


on the newspapers’ freedom during 
the Emergency,® the State and its 
agencies have become relatively 
sophisticated in suppressing unpala- 
table or promoting convenient 
reports. 


For example, there is this unend- 
ing talk of a code of conduct for 
newsmen. Petty politicans who defy 
every single ethical norm and even 
the laws of the land, love to lecture 
newsmen on the importance of being 
‘responsible’. Such sermons are 
polite ways of telling newsmen to 
eschew the reporting of any failure, 
shortcoming, misdemeanour of the 
administration and the administra- 
tors. Every new information minis- 
ter takes it upon himself to educate 
newsmen about how they ought not 
to abuse the freedom of the press. The 
refrain al] along has been that some- 
how if the newspapers are allowed 
to function at all it is not because 
the constitution of India grants such 
freedom but because of the bene- 
volence of the rulers. This attitude 
is the most potent and dangerous 
source of censoria] pressures. 


| wm for censorship on the 
newspapers develop because there is 
considerable confusion about the 
role of the press in a country like 
India. A few propositions ought to 
be spelled out. 


(1) For a newspaper to be free 
does not necessarily mean that it is 
or should act as a spokesman of the 
opposition parties. Some function- 
aries of the ruling party choose to 


- believe that a newspaper that does 


not extend uncritical support to the 
government is somehow in co]lusion 
with the opponents of the ruling 


party; on the other hand, there is а 


lamentable tendency among the 
opposition people to judge the extent 
of a newspaper' independence by 
its willingness to give wide coverage 
to their activities, including even the 
most insignificant and pointless. A 
free newspaper means an indepen- 
dent newspaper. 


(2) Apart from the well establish- 
ed constraints like injunction against 
the invasion of privacy, there is no 





` 3. See Kuldip Nayar's book, Judge- 
ment, for a Code prescribed during the 
Emergency. 
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area of human activity which can 
be excluded from reporting in a 
newspaper.’ А newspaper’s job is to 
chronicle factually, competently, 
and honestly the unfolding day-to- 
day events. While limitations and 
constraints of time, space and 
resources necessarily make a news- 
paper’s coverage exclusive rather 


. than inclusive, this limitation should 


not be confused with restriction. 


(3) It is also a newspaper's busi- 
ness to evaluate and assess critically 
events, policies and people at home 
and abroad. Therefore, when it 
comes to comments, a newspaper is 
entitled to its predilection so long 
as the editors are self-assured and 
confident enough to make these 
known to their readers. 


(4) A newspaper has to defend 
and propagate certain universal 
values. Here again there cannot be 
any definite criterion for what values 
a newspaper must support and what 
it must oppose. Obviously, no 
newspaper can openly preach sedi- 
tion or the violent overthrow ofa 
democratically elected government, 
but no newspaper should be cons- 
trained from arguing for or against 
a particular provision in the consti- 
tution or an interpretation thereof. 
There are, in other words, no abso- 
lutes which newspapers should be 
expected to live up to. 


4. The Editors Guild of India has 


identified these as 
These are: 


— Any indulgence in yellow journalism 
and character assassination. 

—Sensationalism іп any form, espe- 
cially when dealing with sensitive issues 
and in times and situations when passions 
are or could be aroused. 


—Invasion of privacy and personal 
grief when this is not warranted by any 
reason of real public interest. 


—Falling into the trap of stereotypes 
which could result in labelling whole 
groups of people or communities in a 
manner that is unfair or offensive. 

—Trial by the press which condemns 
a person before he is fairly tried in court 
and: has had an opportunity to defend 
himself. Unverified allegations should not 
be given currency without due investi- 
gation and qualification. 

—Delay or denial of the right of 
reply or legitimate correction; 

—And mixing comment with fact in a 
manner that makes it difficult for the 
reader easily to distinguish one from the 
other. 

Patriot, Feb. 18, 1986. 


seven deadly sins. 


(5) Nor isa newspaper's role to 
educate the masses. A newspaper 
cannot displace the organised organs 
of mass education, i.e., the univer- 
sity, political party, religious group 
etc. For instance, the newspapers 
are often exhorted to promote 
national unity. It is one thing 
to suggest that newspapers ought 
not to preach national disunity 
or secession: it is an entirely differ- 
ent proposition to suggest that 
a newspaper can report and com- 
ment on the activists of the Khalis- 
tanis only in a particular way. It is 
equally unacceptable to expect a 
newspaper to launch a  crusade 
against illiteracy, child marriage, 
child labour, bonded labour etc. 
Newspapers cannot take the place 
of a social reform movement. 


(6) Nor is a newspaper a super 
investigating agency. It is not neces- 
sarily the job of a reporter to go 
about busting crime rackets — that 
isthe job ofthe police and intelli- 
gence agencies. Such criminal acti- 
vities become the subject of news- 
paper reporting only when the 
criminals or their activities can be 
associated with public officials or 
demonstratively impinge upon the 
public's right to a peaceful and 
hassle-free life. 


L. us now spell out our central 
argument: only a professionally run 
and edited newspaper can resist or 
even appreciate the importance of 
resisting the pressures for censor- 
ship. This profession is under 
assault every day and has to be 
defended every day. Any decline in 
a zealous concern for professional- 
ism correspondingly tells upon the 
newspaper’s autonomy and will to 
resist censorial pressures. 


The professionalism of a news- 
paper and, inversely, its capacity to 
resist pressures of censorship are a 
by-product of a network of com- 
plex relationships. The editor is at 
the centre of these relationships 
which are editor-proprietor, edi- 


5. A study commissioned by the Editors 


Guild analysed The Indiam Express, The 
Times of India, The Hindustan Times and 
Patriot; it remarked that the newspapers 
had an obsession with politics and ‘while 
they have served well as sources of politi- 
cal development, they seem to fail in 
educating the masses.’ 
Patriot, Feb. 24, 1986. 


tor reporters/fellow-editors, editor- 
government and editor-public/pres- 
sure groups etc. Out of an editor's 
capacity to balance these equations 
emerges the professionalism of the 


newspaper. 


T. editor-proprietor is the key 
relationship. Only in recent months 
have proprietors shown an incli- 
nation to talk about this.® 


A newspaper is inevitably restrain- 
ed from doing its job professionally 
if the relationship between the editor 
and the proprietor is not based on 
mutual respect.” An editor who is 
not sure he is the boss cannot con- 
fidently allow himself and his staff 
to call a spade a spade. 


A proprietor is free to prescribe a 
set of policy guidelines when he 
hires someone for the editor's job; 
the editor is obliged to abide by 
these policy guidelines if he accepts 
the assignment. The problem, how- 
ever, is that the guidelines can only 
be vague, still leaving room for an 
honest difference of opinion. But 
such differences become, if ever, 
sticky only at a very late stage in 
the relationship. | 


The point to be underscored is 


Whether or not an editor would be 


left alone to do his job to the best 
of his ability. If left alone, then he 
can command respect from his staff, 
circulation and advertisement man- 
agers, the government and the others. 





6. An unusual departure was made by 
К.К. Birla in discussing his past and 
present editors in an interview with The 
Illustrated Weekly of India, (Мау 
25, 1986). A few weeks later, Ashok 
Jain also chose to discuss his views on the 
proprietor-editor relationship. 


7. It was gratifying for the entire journa- 
listic community that an editor could tell 
the proprietor (who also happens to be a 
business man): ‘We are not here to sub- 
serve any sectional interest. We speak 
for the business community to the extent 
and only to the extent its activities serve 
the larger national interest.’ Letter to 
Ashok Jain, dated Feb. 3, 1986, 
which was by way of comment on a 
complaint of M.N. Modi that The 
Times of India was sensational in its 
coverage of the raids on businessmen. 
See The Free Press Journal, July 5, 1986. 


8. For instance, Khushwant Singh’s 
contract with The Hindustan Times inclu- 
ded such broad guidelines as support for 
Directive Principles of State Policy, 
independence of the judiciary, free elec- 
tions, and advocacy of national unity and 
international goodwill. 


ut 


This respect i$ the requisite condi- 
tion if the editor is to resist cen- 
sorial pressures. 


For example, if a proprietor makes | 


a habit of ringing up the editor to 
tell him to write an editorial on this 
or that subject, the editor's writers 
will naturally feel hemmed in. Or, 
if an editor is going to worry about 
the proprietor's reaction every time 
he picks up the pen to write an edi- 
torial or assigns a story to a repor- 
ter, the censorship process has set in. 
Once an editor's disinclination to 
stand by his reporter vis-a-vis the 
proprietor becomes known, reporters 
themselves are going to apply the 
breaks (or the competent ones 
would look fora job in a different 
newspaper). 


1 


A relationship of mutual respect: 


between the editor and proprietor 
would enable all concerned not to 
lose sight of the fact that the raison 
d'etre of a newspaper is news and 
views and not the generation of 
revenue. Once the advertisers or 
advertisement managers are allowed 
to call the shots, the newspaper's 
capacity to resist. censorial inroads, 
becomes weak. 


A newspaper becomes eminently 
susceptible to censorial pressures 


inthe absence of leadership from . 


the editor; reporters and correspon- 
dents perforce begin to look for 
support, inspiration from extraneous 
sources and forces, which by defini- 
tion would have little concern for 
objectivity. On the other hand, an 
editor can motivate his reporters 
and writers to give their creative 
best, to ignore intimidation from 
powerful interests, to explore the 
traditionally hallowed individuals 
and institutions, to tear apart the 
veneer of the pompous, sanctimo- 
nius and the powerful. 


A reporter is also subjected to 
censorial pressure when the editor 
is not able to provide the’ necessary 
administrative and financial support 
for the reporting venture. The other 
side of the coin is when an editor 
is unwilling ‘or : unable to stop 
reporters and writers undertaking 
assignments purely out of monetary 
considerations. . In both cases, a 


newspaper is not able to perform. its’ 


job. 


. kindle enough pride, 


For example, during the first two , 


years of the Punjab crisis, a New 
Delhi-based newspaper's reporting 
was coloured by a rather unsavoury 
consideration — a reporter showed 
keenness.to make frequent trips to 
Chandigarh, Amritsar, because he 
also happened to be the owner of a 
fleet of taxis and was therefore 
anxious to divert some business to 
his own company. The editor knew 
about the reporter's compulsion but 
was not unduly perturbed. Nor did 
it bother the editor that the reporter 
was not interested in serious report- 
ing. The point of this story is 
simple: the newspaper failed: its 


. readers and allowed petty and un- 


professional considerations to colour 
its reporting on such a major deve- 
lopment. 


As a custodian of the newspaper’s 
professionalism, the editor ought to 
self-respect 
and elan among his correspondents; 
only then will the reporters be able 
to spurn temptations offered by one 
and all. A reporter who accepts 
hospitality and' gifts. from a PRO 
also undertakes to pull his punches. 


„Ви an editor can ‘scrutinise closely 


a reporters copy to ensure a 
measure of objectivity and to escape 
hidden censorial demands. 


I. is up .to an editor to what 
extent he would protect his news- 
paper and staff from governmental 
pressures. When there is a frontal 
pressure as during the Emergency, 
the editor's hand is naturally stayed; 
but even in such a situation, there is 


a distinction between mere compli- 


ance with censors and eager colla- 
boration. with the spirit and people 
behind the censorship regime. 


" Even in .'normal'. times, the 
government has tremendous re- 
sources to enroll the journalists for 
its partisan ends.? Instead of’ using 
the stick, it is.open to a government 
to dangle carrots like accreditation, 
housing facilities, invitations to dine 
with visiting foreign dignitaries, ex- 
clusive interviews with the Prime 
Minister, junkets to resort areas or 


foreign countries, etc., etc. For those 


9. Recently it' was revealed that some 
leading journalists were’ part of а select 


housing Society which allegedly got land. 


in South Delhi's posh areas in violation 
of the norms and regulations. Sunday 
Mail, May 25, 1986. | 


who foolishly refuse to be seduced, 
the government, can always apply 
coercive but less obtrusive methods 
to ensure they do not become a 
nuisance. 


It is for an editor to see to it that 
his' writers and reporters remain true 
to their professional brief. But here 
again the will to spurn temptation 
or resist threats is considerably weak. 
As it is, newspapers subject themsel- 
ves to a kind of censorship by their 
unexamined propensity to give the 
benefit of the doubt to every minister 
or bureaucrat, invoking the national 
interest. Gone indeed are the days 
when an editor could come back 
from a sumptuous lunch with the 
Prime Minister of India and write a 
scorching editorial against the 
government’s defence policy! 


B esides the government, there are 
powerful interests — business, trade 
unions, universities, underworld 
groups — capable of using minatory 
tactics in order to prevent a news- 
paper from reporting the facts or to 
make it put out a motivated re- 
port.?^ An editor has to be wary of 
such traps; he has to ensure that his 
reporters do not collude with orga- 
nised interests groups, however 
respectable their credentials may be. 


Above all, editors and reporters 
are often prevented from pursuing 
the truth by their own intellectual 
and class bias. Once a reporter or 
editor becomes a prisoner of his 
own image, he loses the strength 
of an open mind. The desire to be 
respectable and respected often 
makes a reporter ignore issues, 
movements and personalities oppo- 
sed to the Establishment. Above 
all, it is the urge to be effective that 


impells a newsman to want to have 


the ear of the powerful, rather than 
the attention and respect of the 
reader. This urge reduces the news- 
man to an apologist and a colla- 


borator of the regime. 


10. In a communication to D.N. 
Patodia, then FICCI president, K.N. 
Modi observed: ‘I suggest that the business 
community should be united and should 
present a view which reflects consensus of 
the entire business community. All the 
media which belongs to the business com- 
munity should also reflect this consensus 
by showing restraint and adopt a uniform 
code of conduct. Free Press Journal, 
July 5. 
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Self-imposed 


TAVLEEN SINGH 


A STORY appeared recently on 
page one of the Hindustan Times 
with which I would like to begin 
this piece on censorship because to 
me it is a typical example of the 
kind of censored news that gets into 
our national press every day without 
anyone realizing that what they are 
reading is less than the whole truth. 


The story was prominently dis- 
played at the top of page one under 
the headline ‘Threat letters still 
haunt them’ and went like this: 


*Spate of threatening letters are 
greeting the people of a community 
who are trickling back to settle 
down once again following assurance 
given by the State government. 


‘They had migrated to Haryana 
and other States following constant 
killings of Hindus and their hit-list 
hung daily in the busy bazars. Deep 
depression and a fear of losing their 
lives made them migrate. But they 
could not settle in other States too 
because no help was forthcoming.’ 


On the face of it, we have a 
straightforward story about Hindus 
going back, but it is only when you 
read between the lines that you 
discover what has been left out by 
the reporter either deliberately or 
unconsciously. The story is too long 
to quote here in full but basically 


the objective of the reporter appears 
to be to create the impression that 
the Hindus who are returning to 
Punjab are still facing terrible threats 
and living in fear of their lives. 


Since this is the ‘angle’ of the 
story, the reporter has not bothered 
to go into why they would go back 
to Tarn Taran if things were really 
that bad and although he mentions 
en passant that they had come back 
not merely because of government 
assurances but also because Sikhs 
and Hindus had written pleading 
letters to them to return, he does 
not elaborate on this crucial point 
because it would take away from the 
terror-stricken atmosphere. And 
perhaps the editor ‘would not then 
consider it good enough to put on 
page one. 


As for the threatening letters on 
which the story is supposed to be 
based, all we learn from the story is 
that letters demanding money keep 
pouring in. We never find out from 
whom nor are we given any evi- 
dence that such letters exist. 


The story is not just mischievous 
but dangerous. With its irresistable 
headline, it would undoubtedly get 
picked up by the local press in Tarn 
Taran and if the atmosphere were in 
fact improving it would serve only 
to worsen it. I have used the story 
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as an illustration of censorship be- 
cause telling only one side of the 
story is also a form of censorship. 
After the anti-Sikh violence that 
followed the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi, an estimated 25,000 Sikhs 
from all over India are believed to 
have moved back to Punjab. The 
batteries of investigative reporters 
who used to descend on Amritsar in 
those days could hardly have failed 
to notice this since little huddles of 
widows and small children could 
be seen at the railway station and at 
the SGPC office in the Golden 
Temple almost every day. Yet, 
almost nobody bothered to write 
about it despite the fact that 1500 
Hindu families leaving Punjab has 
made it to the front pages of news- 
papers across the country. 


Icannot say why the others did 
not write about it but I can tell you 
why 1 never managed to do a story. 
Ireturned to Delhi after one of my 
periodic trips to Amritsar and sug- 
gested to my editor and chief of 
bureau that we should do a story 
describing the plight of these widows 
and children, талу of whom had 
been left destitute and traumatized 
by the violence. The answer I got 
was that nobody was really interes- 
ted any more. In which case, why 
are Hindu refugees interesting? 


NOR by the press when 
covering the so-called Punjab pro- 
blem is however nothing new; it 
existed right from the beginning. 
Long before Bhindranwale entered 
local demonology as an anti-Hindu 
Frankenstein, for instance, he gave 
interview after interview in which 
hesaid that his fight was only with 
the Punjab police (mostly Sikh) and 
the Nirankaris. In the days when he 
spoke this kind of language, how- 
ever, he rarely made it into the 
newspapers leave alone to front 
pages and certainly never got into 
questions in Parliament. So he learn- 
ed very quickly that all he needed 
todo was to make one outrageous 
statement for him to get the kind of 
publicity that he had developed a 
deep fondness for. 


Right to the end, however, for 
every mad remark he made there 
was poor Longowal next door ready 
to say something sane and deter- 
mined to emphasise that the Akali 


‘morcha’ was for several valid de- 
mands relating to Punjab's territory 
and water and was not an anti- 
Hindu campaign. Whether what he 
said was censored deliberately or 
only because Bhindranwale made 
better copy, he rarely got into the 
press except perhaps on some obscure 
inside page. 


To most reporters covering 
Punjab, Bhindranwale was not just 
the star of the story; he was the 
story in its entirety. The political and 
economic aspects of the Akali dem- 
ands, the people of Punjab them- 
selves, the villages and what they 
thought were all censored out of 
the story to the point that for most 
of the country Bhindranwale became 
the Punjab problem. It took his 
death and the disastrous storming 
of the Golden Temple for people to 
realize that there was a Punjab pro- 
blem that went beyond Bhindran- 
wale. 


P unjab, however, is not the only 
major example of self-censorship by 
the press in recent times. Another 
and potentially more dangerous one 
is Kashmir. Let us take, for instance, 
the extraordinary rise of a man 
called Qazi Nissar. Today he is 
being widely touted in the press as 
‘the new Bhindranwale? and yet 
until a few months ago not even 
the keenest observer of Kashmir 
politics would have noticed his exis- 
tence. The stories that have appeared 
about him in the press (always pro- 
minently displayed under catchy 
headlines) have so far done nothing 
to enlighten us about why this 
mysterious gent from Anantnag is 
being described as the Kashmiri 
Bhindranwale. 


'The occasional sane and unemo- 
tional story that has come out on 
the subject has explained that the 
man believes in fighting for the 
Muslim cause (whatever that may 
be) and that he took strong objec- 
tion to Jagmohan, the present ruler 
of Kashmir, declaring Janamastmi a 
day of vegetarianism for the whole 
State. If fundamentalism makes 
one qualify to be Bhindranwale, then 
surely Jagmohan should be consi- 
dered as much in the running as 
Qazi Nissar. The Qazi is currently 
doing a stint in jail so he has been 
inaccessible to the ‘investigative’ 


breed of journalists but, undoubtedly, 
in the not too distant future he will 
be released and platoons of scribes 
will descend on him and make him 
say all the sorts of things that one 
expects to hear out of the mouths 
of Kashmiris : Pakistan wonderful. 
India bad, all that kind of thing and 
before we know it, Qazi Nissar 
will be a big star. The relevant 
questions will get censored — сап he 
win an election? Does he have a 
following? Where did he suddenly 
spring from? 


O, important issues like Kashmir, 
self-censorship works at two levels. 
On the one hand itis imporiant to 
find a reporter for the job who 
understands the 'Indian' view of 
Kashmir (preferably someone with a 
background of Hindu chauvinism) 
and then it is also important for the 
editor or news editor to be around 
to give the ‘correct picture’. 


For example, before I went up to 
cover the Kashmir elections in 1983, 
my chief of bureau, an otherwise 
highly enlightened man, decided that 
we needed to have a little chat to 
put me in the picture. During the 
course of our little chat, he explain- 
ed to me as clearly as possible that 
the ‘angle’ to the forthcoming elec- 
tions was that for the first time the 
Congress(I) stood some chance of 
winning. To be fair to him, this is 
an impression that he in all likeli- 
hood formed from the various pre- 
election reports which had appeared 
in the Delhi press on the eve of the 
elections. 


I myself was rather inclined to 
Share his point of view and upon 
arriving in Jammu discovered that 
there was a virtual wave in favour of 
the Congress(L). This I duly reported 
tomy newspaper and the story was 
prominently displayed but then once 
l gotto the Valley it became com- 
pletely clear after even a casual tour 
around some constituencies that 
Farooq Abdullah would form the 
government. In fact it was so clear 
that within two days of arriving in 
Srinagar I filed a detailed story prc- 
dicting that the National Conference 
was likely to get around 47 seats out 
of 74. To my horror the story «as 
spiked and another written in Delhi 
which predicted a close race between 
the National Conference and the 
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Congress(I). I was told that my story 
had arrived too late to be used. 


Ithen proceeded to send specific 
reports for the various constituencies 
in the Valley predicting National 
Conference wins in almost all of 
them and found that virtually all the 
stuff I sent was either not used or 
was buried obscurely where it would 
go unnoticed. 


Since I was filing the opposite of 
what the other national newspapers 
were saying, I also started receiving 
frantic messages saying could I 
please be more careful about my 
assessments as they seemed to be 
wrong. 


D the Kashmir elections, I 
also had the privilege of seeing col- 
lective self-censorship in action. The 
election was being covered by 'old 
Kashmir hands' who appeared to 
have got together and decided that 
at least in the press Farooq Abdullah 
would be losing, not because they 
had any special hatred for him or 
any special love for the Congress(I) 
but quite simply because they felt 
that the Congress(I) in Kashmir re- 
presented the national interest. 


Often over drinks and casual con- 
versations they would laugh about 
how all representatives of the 
national dailies in Srinagar were 
called Viceroys and, boy, during 
these elections did they live up to 
their title. They made no effort 
whatsoever to portray the true pic- 
ture which wasa virtual National 
Conference wave and they concen- 
trated instead on following Indira 
Gandhi around when she did her 
whirlwind helicopter tours. They 
would describe even her smallest 
meetings as being ‘largely attended’ 
and’ their stories would invariably 
be displayed prominently with pic- 
tures so that the impression was 
created of a tough fight between the 
two parties when in fact the ques- 
tion of a fight in the Valley did not 
arise. 


While building the Congress(I) up 
they also managed to blacken the 
National Conference by playing up 
every minor incident of violence or 
tension. The toll at the end of the 
Kashmir election was 3 dead but 
throughout the campaign, news- 
paper headlines shreiked about how 


the Valley was on fire. Conveniently, 
what also got censored out were any 
electoral malpractices that the 
Congress(I) indulged in, like the fact 
that officials from the Election Com- 
mission who had come up to super- 
vise proceedings were often seen 
late at night in conference with 
Congress(I) leaders in the Broadway 
Hotel. 


By polling day, an atmosphere of 
such tension had been built up in 
the press that when the Congress (I), 
after losing, decided to make a song 
and dance about rigging, by and 
large their version was believed 
throughout the country. Where the 
press was most blatant in its censor- 
ship was in the fact that it chose to 
ignore the vital fact that Congress 
(D allegations of rigging only began 
after the counting was over and not 
on the polling day when the rigging 
supposedly took place. The national 
newspapers themselves reported a 
largely peaceful poll barring in a few 
constituencies in Srinagar and 
Anantnag. 


Later, when it was all over, Arun 
Shourie pointed out some of the lies 
told by the newspapers, some edi- 
torials were written on the subject 
and it even became the subject of a 
Press Council of inquiry but all this 
came too Jate. The damage had been 
done. To tell the story afterwards 
when it serves no useful purpose is a 
very effective form of censorship. 


Å sos in many cases it is the 
reporter who is directly responsible 
for lying or telling the story only to 
the extent that it fits in with his pre- 
conceptions, by and large, the key 
figures in self-censorship are the 
editors and the chiefs of bureau. It 
is they who decide whether a story 
is worth covering or not, it is they 
who decide which reporters should 
be sent to cover which kind of story 
and it is also in their hands to 
censor out details which they consi- 
der irrelevant. For instance, [I 
remember doing a story on children 
who had been picked up in the 
Golden Temple during Operation 
Bluestar and been tortured after- 
wards in army custody. The children 
told horror stories of what had 
happened to them, most of which 
were censored by my editor, on the 
grounds that 'they did not seem 


possible’, and in any case would 
only inflame passions. ( 


This kind of editorial judgement 
is generally most damaging during 
the coverage of communal riots. It 
has been my sad experience that most 
reporters find it very difficult to be 
truly objective when riots take place 
so, in any case, the information 
tends to be one-sided by the time it 
gets into the newsroom. On top of 
that there is the editor waiting to 
see whether it ‘sounds alright’ to him 
or not. If it does not, then he can 
‘censor’ it on the grounds that it is 
inflammatory. 


D... riots, the hypocrisy of 
journalists sometimes exceeds all 
limits. There is supposed to bea 
code of conduct for covering commu- 
nal tension, evolved many years ago 
by the Press Institute, under which 
the names of the communities 
Should not be identified. This 
worked very conveniently to the 
advantage of some newspapers 
during the November 1984 violence 
in Delhi when although it was only 
Sikhs who were killed on trains 
coming into the city, they kept 
reporting that trains filled with dead 
bodies were pouring in. 


Inevitably, memories of partition 
were evoked and rumours swept 
through the city that the trains were 
filled with dead Hindus. The ram- 
paging mobs that were already 
roaming the streets looking for Sikhs 
to kill, then went completely wild. 
Only one newspaper, The Telegraph, 
realized just how much damage the 
press reports had done and finally 
identified the victims as Sikhs. 
Ironically or perhaps typically, the 
newspapers that had shown the most 
hesitation about identifying the 
victims as Sikhs were the very news- 
papers who had shown no qualms 
about coming out with headlines 
like ‘Indira Gandhi killed by Sikh 
guards’. 


November 1984, however, was 
special. In most cases the form of 
censorship used during communal 
riots is to simply ignore them alto- 
gether or to report them without 
giving any details. In 1983 there was 
a spate of Hindu-Muslim riots in 
Eastern U.P. all showing a pattern; 
they went virtually unmentioned in 
the national press. As did the fact 


that the Ekatmata Yatra organised 
by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad had 
travelled along the exact route where 
the riots occurred. Similarly, all that 
we know about the aftermath of the 


Ram Janambhumi Temple (Babari . 
Masjid) being reopened is that 18 ` 


towns in U.P. had to be put under 
curfew and there were repercussions 
all the way up to Kashmir. The 
details were censored by the press. 


Indian foreign policy is another 
area in which self-censorship in the 
‘national interest! is an -accepted 
part of Indian journalism. So, 
whether Sri Lanka or Pakistan have 
a point of view on a particular issue, 
itis likely to go unexpressed here. 


‘A colleague, for instance, faced a 


lot of difficulty in getting a story 
published on terrorist training camps 
in Tamil Nadu that were training 
Tamil militants. Similarly, although 
we have had several articles attacking 
the Sri Lankan government's atro- 
cities on Tamils, we almost never 
hear about what happens in reverse. 
Even something like the clash bet- 
ween LTTE and TELO guerrillas in 


which the TELO leader, Sri Sabarat- 


nam, was killed hardly received any 
attention in the Indian press. 


I, my own case'I attempted to 
once do astory on the Moroccon 
point of view in the Western Sahara 
dispute and found that what I wanted 
to say had to be considerably toned 
down although I had checked my 
facts, been to Morocco myself; and 
even found that many officials in 
our own Foreign Ministry agreed 
with what I was saying. Had I done 
a story on ‘the Algerian stand I 
would have had no problem at all 
because Algeria is a friend. 


Self-censorship works so wellin 
India that the government very rarely 
has to use any direct pressure but 
occasionally even this сап be app- 
lied if the need arises. Mrs. Gandhi 
had worked out to a fine art the 


methods of using subtle pressure. In ^ 


fact, she did it so well that most 
editors did not even notice that 
pressure had been applied: If she 
needed support on а particular 
issue, then a few key editors would 
be invited to a cosy little dinner 
perhaps.or for an informal chat and 
the thing would be done. Rajiv has 
shown at least as much skill in 


ut 


a 
ар-р irtually all stories on 
the. highly controversial constitu- 


tional amendment: which no longer 
: makes it necessary for the govern- 


ment to place reports of commis- 
sions of inquiry before Parliament. 


The press had been waiting with 
bated. breath for the Misra and 
Thakker commission reports and, 
ordinarily, the Presidential ordinance 
and then the amendment should 
have been the subject for intense 
debate butasthings turned out the 
press made less noise about it than 
the opposition. At least the opposi- 
tion walked out of Parliament when 
it was passed; the press registered 
hardly a murmur of protest. 


I have an interesting explanation 
about why the press behaved in this 
fashion. I understand from ‘reliable 
sources’ that the Prime Minister 
sent for a few important editors and 
explained his reasons for the amend- 
ment to them and they were so 
honoured to have been taken into 
his confidence that they decided to 
drop the matter altogether. 


In any case, the press still loves 
Rajiv, underneath all the bluster, 
so nobody makes a racket for 
instance about how his friends 
behave. No questions are asked 
when Jaya Bacchan calls the Prime 
Minister’s aircraft back because she 
has arrived late at Bombay airport. 
No questions are asked when Satish 
Sharma, a pal from flying days and 
with no political qualifications, gets 
elected to the Rajya Sabha from 
Madhya Pradesh and no questions 
are asked when other politically 
unqualified pals throw their weight 
around in ministries and government 
departments. Again І can only speak 
from my own experience and I have 
found that such stories are not 
really welcome. Sanjay, on the other 
hand, who the press hated got 
nothing but flak. 


Self-censorship is the most 


. dangeroüs form of censorship be- 
cause it technically does not exist. 


It happens in other countries to 
some extent but in India it has 
become a sort of invisible institution: 
Only journalists themselves can do 
something about this and it is time 
that they went in fora little intro- 
spection. 
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The news agencies 


KULDIP NAYAR 


INDIA has two news agencies: the 
Press Trust of India (PTI) and the 
United News of India (UNI). Both 
have their Hindi subsidiaries; PTI 
has Bhasha and UNI, Varta. They 
also have links with foreign news 
agencies, which sell the coverage on 
international events. PTI is linked to 
Reuters (British), Agence France 
Presse, United Press International 
(US), Koydo (Japan), etc. and UNI 
to Associated Press (US), Deutche 
Press Agency (West Germany), etc. 


Samachar Bharti, a multilanguage 
agency which was started in 1967 
with Bihar, Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
Karnataka holding more than 50 per 
cent of the ownership rights, folded 
up early this year. Hindustan Sama- 
char, a Hindi agency set up in 1947, 
is panting for breath and may close 
down in the near future. Therefore, 
there are only two agencies, PTI and 
UNI, which are effective, apart from 
the news networks of the big news- 
papers. 


PTI is larger than UNI, having a 
bigger budget and more offices in 
India and abroad, and putting out a 


larger volume of copy. But if the 
use of copy by subscribers were to 
be the criterion, there would not be 
a substantial difference: between the 
two. It is not size that matters. The 
true test of a news agency is how far 
it is independent and objective, 
whether itis able to stand up to 
governmental or other pressures. 


The first Press Commission of 
India (1952-54) defined the role of 
news agencies thus: "The basic func- 
tion of a news agency is to provide 
news reports of current events to the 
newspapers and others who subscribe 
for its service. As would be apparent 
from this description, it acts only as 
an agent for collection. It is, there- 
fore, expected to have integrity and 
disinterestedness’, The Press Com- 
mission went ahead to emphasise 
that, as in the case of justice, a news 
agency should not only possess in- 
tegrity but should be seen to possess 
it. 


A news agency is the life of the 
body politic of the press, especially 
in India, where most of the news- 
papers spread ај! over the country 


and published in 15 languages, can- 
not afford to have their own corres- 

-pondents in most centres. It is PTI 
or UNI or, rather, both that they 
depend on for most of what they 
publish. And so the news agencies 
havea vital role to play in deter- 
mining whether the freedom of the 
press is maintained or not. 


Unesco spelled out news agency 
operations in 1953 in the following 
manner: "Under systems of govern- 
ment which respect freedom of infor- 
mation, the very purpose of an 
agency places it under an obligation 
to observe the most rigid objectivity 
and impartiality, without which the 
organisations it supplied with news 
cannot rely on having the right of 
choice which is implicit in freedom 
of expression.’ 


Independence and objectivity are, 
therefore, a ‘must’ for a credible 
news agency. But both PTI and UNI 
have compromised under pressure 
and the government has been able to 
twist their arms at times. The crea- 
tion of Samachar during the Emer- 
gency (1975-77), integrating all news 
agencies into one, with big people 
from the newspaper world like G. 
Kasturi, editor of the Hindu and 
Ram S. Tarneja of the Times of 
India, obeying the government’s 
instructions to make it possible, is 
an example. Even verbal orders from 
the censor were enough for Sama- 
char to doctor its news. For ex- 
ample, when it was told to kill the 
news of Jayaprakash Narayan’s letter 
to Indira Gandhi concerning her 
offer to contribute to the purchase 
of a dialysis machine, it did that. 
Subsequently, the government chang- 
ed its mind and declared the story 
“correct and permissible, and Sama- 
char dutifully resurrected it. 


A striking instance of motivated 
reporting was when a nationwide 
survey was made through ‘crews of 
Samachar reporters trekking the 
towns and villages in hills and flat 
plains who took the pulse of hund- 
reds of men and women from the 
heights of Kashmir to the coasts of 
Kerala and from salubrious Shillong 
to  sun-baked Bikaner...’ Large 
contingents of Samachar reporters, 
it was stated, had interviewed people 
from different strata of society in all 
corners of India and had come to 


the conclusion that the country did 
not want elections and wanted to 
*consolidate the gains of the Emer- 
gency.' 


Irecall when I was heading the 
committee on news agencies, appoin- 


‘ted by the Government of India 


soon after the Janata party came to 
power, the witness who had experi- 
ence of agency journalism told the 
committee members that the ques- 
tion was not so much of whether a 
news agency Should have autonomy 
but whether autonomy would be res- 
pected. 


Subsequently, we said in the re- 
port: “We feel the State has a grave 
responsibility in this matter. A 
government which is wedded to 
democracy must follow a self-deny- 
ing policy of leaving the press and 
the news agency free to deliver their 
news.’ 


T... any news agency has to give 
great importance to news relating to 
the executive; but it is also neces- 
sary for it to give importance to 
news that is outside the orbit of the 
government's functioning or is criti- 
cal of authority. It is essential in a 
democracy that dissent should get 
adequate coverage. 


Neither PTI nor UNI give much 


attention to ‘the other. viewpoint; ' 


itis treated cursorily if not blacked 
out, This is much in evidence during 
any parliament session. What a 
minister says not only makes the 
‘lead’ of the story on a debate but 
also get exhaustive coverage. The 
speeches of the opposition, even of 
important leaders, are given far less 
attention. A case in point is of the 
recent no-confidence motion in the 
Lok Sabha. The speech of Madhu 
Dandavate was given barely three 
‘takes’ (one ‘take’ is around 200 
words) while the speeches of even 
ministers of State who intervened 
got twice the coverage. In a show of 
*keeping the balance’ views opposed 
to those of the government .are 
given, but seldom do they get the 
importance they deserve.. 


Much in the same way, the news 
agencies. have at times identified 
themselves with vested interests, eco- 
nomic, social, communal or politi- 
cal, or even with what is called the 


‘establishment’. However, their 
proximity with the government is the 
closest and it is apparent from the 
way they obey instructions from the 
Press Information Bureau (PIB), a 
Government of India body, to with- 
draw stories. 


d are instances of the news 
agencies, at the PIB's instance, send- 
ing instructions to subscribers to 
‘kill’ stories they had already sent 
out. The Prime Minister's Office is 
even more guilty in this respect. It 
has tickers of both news agencies 
installed in and scrutinises copy 
closely. Sometimes off-the-cuff re- 
marks made by the Prime Minister 
have been withdrawn by the agencies 
on instructions from this office to 
save him from embarrassment, but 
the very same remarks have appear- 
ed in newspapers carrying reports 
from their own correspondents. 


Only recently, UNI retracted one 


of Rajiv Gandhi's observations in 


Karnataka at the ‘request’ of the 
PM’s Secretariat. The UNI story 
was: “Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
said today that the Janata Party 
should elect a new chief minister for 
Karnataka in the light of the 
Supreme Court indictment of the 
Ramakrishna Hegde government in 
the arrack bottling case.’ The news 
agency circulated a contradiction 
because it 'understood' that Rajiv 
Gandhi did not ask specifically for 
Hegde's resignation but only talked 
in general terms about the Supreme 
Court's verdict in the arrack bottl- 
ing case. But newspapers which 
carried the story did not oblige the 
PM’s secretariat. 


Again, recently, PTI had only 
about 400 words for the long letter 
by Kamlapathi Tripathi, the Cong- 
ress (1) working president, to the 
Prime Minister, and the important 
point made in the report was that 
Tripathi deplored the leakage of the 
letter. PTI later explained the inade- 
quate coverage to subscribers thus: 
‘It was an unsigned letter and there- 
fore its veracity was questionable’. 
A strange admission that — does 
the news agency put out reports, the 
veracity of which is ‘questionable’? 


Stories emanating from 'know- 
ledgeable sources’ or ‘observers’ are 
often planted by the government, 
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E T. foreign office harnesses the 


which at times uses this method to 
. assess reactions. Mrs Gandhi used 
‘to inspire such stories through news 
agencies which would question the 


credibility of her opponents, inside : 


or outside the party. Often the 
: details of.dishonest transactions or 
allegations of corruption-have been ` 
: disseminated .through the news 
agencies. ' 


services of news agencies more than 
other government. departments. 


‘Straight’ , stories or news analyses - 


concerning Pakistan inspired by 
the External Publicity (XP).Division 
are :galore.. Tbe government has a 
. genuine problem; it has {0 put, 
„across a particular point of view, 
· but does not want the contents of 
the report concerned attributed to 
it. That is the time when news 
_, agencies come. in handy. Such infor- 
mation is generally contained in 
"unofficial" press handouts. 


"But this is not peculiar to Indian 


© mews agencies. All foreign news 


agencies do it, particularly AFP 


and DPA which are-subsidised’ to- 
the tune of 50 per cent by Һе. · 


French and "West German govern- 
, ments. I recall when I was heading 
the United News of India (1964-68) 
I would often complain to the 
; Associated Press . about, 
° Department propaganda being in- © 
corporated in its сору. ‚ Many: times 

` we killed such: stories at the desk. · 
“Reuters is no better; during Mrs 
“Margaret Thatcher’s adventure in 
the Falklands, Reuters behaved as. 
Ги it was also fighting her war. 


" But then wars do cloud judgment. 


Ё P ‘Both PTI and UNI were more loyal 
. than the king i in the 1962 war with ` 


ag 
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“China and’ іп the 1965 and 1971 


wars against Pakistan. If-you were - 


to read the reports put out by the 
‚ two agencies on the” Indo-China 
‚ war, you would feel as if India were 
_ Winning till the last couple of days, 
"when the setbacks came to be offici- 
; “ally admitted. The Defence Ministry 
being the source, perhaps the two 
‘agencies’ could not have put across · 
" anything else. I do not know 
7 whether the government would have 
` permitted objective coyerage during 
‚Ше war. The 1971 example was 
worse because under the dateline of 
Mujib: Nagar, stories of „Mukti 


4 


State А 


` Bahini’s clashes with the Pakistani 


forces .were disseminated. But the 
two news agencies never mentioned 
that Mujib ee was only:an office 
in Calcutta, 


Objectivity' in a news agency is 
required because it supplies basic 
news to a large number of papers of 


.different affiliations and attitudes. 


The Press Commission even remark- 
ed. that ‘a news agency: should not 
have any specific editorial policy, of 
its own in the sense in which the 


, term is generally understood, $ 


Ву its very nature, a news agency 


has to adhere. to certain accepted `' 
‘norms оЁ · objectivity. 
heavily :to one side it abdicates its 


If it tilts 


function. In India there are scores 
of examples where the government 
has forced one news agency or the 


other to disseminate such informa- 


tion as it thinks should reach the 
people; it has a particular point in 
view and nothing more. А 


Ву allowing itself to be mani- 


‘pulated, a news agency loses its 
-eredibility, both in the eyes of the 


government and the people. And 
once its credibility is lost, no news 
agency ‘can mould public opinion. 
This way one of the major instru- 


ments of obtaining public consent, . 


tacit or explicit, can be destroyed. 


a question that arises is why do 


` PTI and UNI so .easily fallin line 
; with the wishes’ of the government. 
‘This is because’ ‘most of their finances : 
come from the government, at the . 


centre and in the States, the public 
undertakings” and autonomous cor- 
porations; 
darshan, are the biggest buyers of 


„agency services. 


PTI is even more dependent Tian “ 
‘UNI because, practically all its acti- 
‚ Vity outside India is financed by the ` 


ministry of ‘external: affairs; some 
missions abroad even take care of 
PTI correspondents’ accommoda- 


tion. The plot of land in Parliament `` 
Street where the PTI building stands , 


has been given to it at a throw-away 
price by the government and UNI 
isin the midst of negotiations for 


-a similar ‘gift? to put up a ‘building 
ofits own and rent part of it, as.’ 


PTI has 
revenue, 


done, to augment ' its 


Akashvani and .Door-.. tèr 


' basis. 


The subscription from Akashvani 
is crucial for both agencies. I recall 
when UNI was having a hand-to- 
mouth existence in 1964-65, a cheque 
for Rs. 1 lakh — that was Akash- 


- vani's subscription — Һай to be 


collected on the 1st of every month 


so as to. pay the employees., Twice ' 


the government purposely delayed 
the cheque to teach us a lesson for 


being too ‘independent’. and 'objec- 
, tive’, as officials put if at the time. 


UNI built a case for an increase in 


А... example is even more 
‘revealing. Over à long time we at 


the AIR subscription. The Ministry - . 


of Information and Broadcasting 
agreed to a, raise from Rs. 1 lakh 


to Rs. 3 lakhs and the proposal was : | 
sent to the cabinet for -approval. . 


One day- before the cabinet meeting, 
the underground Naga delegation 


was in Delhi for, negotiations with ' 


the government. I interviewed its 
leader and put outa story that he 


` was adamant over the demand for 
independence. 


"Within an hole of the done 
release, 1 got a ‘call from the PM’s 


secretariat asking me to kill it. I. 


argued that the agency was. willing 


to run the government's version ` 


rejecting the claim and the argu- 


ments for doing so.’ But the PM's 


secretariat continued ‘to press for. 


not do so. The following day the 
cabinet. amended the approved 
proposal and cut the proposed sübs- 
cription by Rs.,1 lakh. Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, the then’ Information Minis- 
‘summoned. me and told: ‘me 
that the Prime Minister was very 
angry about the interview with the 


. Naga rebel leader and that, the 
Subscription had been cut. for that. 


reason. 


: the withdrawal of thé story. I did ' 


Dependence on the government, ` 


direct or indirect, is heavy and if the 

two news agencies have to function 
with true objectivity às. their aim, 

this ‘would have to be remembered. 


The AIR subscription in the past 
appears to have been a kind of 
bargaining counter between govern- 


ment. and the news agencies, It has , 


not been stabilised on any rational 
The evidence placed before 
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the committee on news agencies by 
several witnesses stated that the rates 
of subscription paid by AIR were 
inadequate, both in relation to the 
services rendered and the genuine 
requirements of the news agencies. 


The AIR started subscribing to 
the PTI in 1949, During the period 
1962 to 1967 the government follo- 
wed the principle that its subscrip- 
tion ‘should not substantially exceed 
25 per cent of the income from 
newspapers.’ During the period 1967 
to 1972, there was a slight shift in 
the principle. For the period com- 
mencing 1973-74, government intro- 
duced a refinement in the formula by 
providing that 1.25 per cent of the 
licence revenue of the AIR should 
be paid to PTI and UNI in the ratio 
of 7:4 as retainer and to this should 
be added 0.50 per cent for special 
services, making a total of 1.75 per 
cent of the licence revenue. The 
licence revenue was pegged at the 
level of 1973-74 for the subsequent 
years. 


К... another farce, tilted in 
favour of the government, has been 
introduced. The news agencies could 
not say ‘no’ because they cannot 
depend on newspapers, which have 
many other burdens to carry. The 
committee on news agencies sugges- 
ted that the Akashvani/Doordarshan 
should pay an annual subscription 
calculated at the rate of Rs. 1 per 
licensed radio and Rs. 5 per tele- 
vision set. At this rate, the com- 
mittee estimated that the scale of 
payments may work out to approxi- 
mately Rs. 300 lakhs for a year. The 
subscription would substantially go 
up as the radio and TV sets increased. 
Also the payment should be through 
the Posts and Telegraph Depart- 
ment, which collect the licence fee. 
The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, if brought in, would 
unnecessarily interfere. 


PTI had a paid-up capital of only 
Rs. 42 lakhs which had been wiped 
out by losses even before 1969. The 
Government of India subsequently 
gave loans to PTI. The other princi- 
pal source of funds for the PTI were 
loans, cash credits and overdrafts 
from banks and staff gratuity funds 
in addition to trade creditors. The 
entire operation of PTI was thus 


carried out on borrowed funds at 
the risk of third parties and more 
particularly of that of the emplo- 
yees, liabilities to whom were unse- 
cured. 


UNI also had a meagre share capi- 
tal of Rs. 3.5 lakh. If the liabilities 
against suits filed by the employees 
for which provisions had not been 
made in the accounts, were taken 
into account, UNI had also lost its 
entire share capital even in 1972. Its 
principal source of funds were trade 
creditors, loans, cash credits and 
overdrafts from banks and staff 
gratuity funds. UNI’s operations, 
therefore, were also carried out on 
borrowed funds at the risk of third 
parties and its employees. 


1 also find that the two agencies 
are too subservient to the big news- 
papers. In fact, either of the two 
big chains can order them about. I 
personally think that instead of 
subscription from newspapers, there 
should be a ‘news agency. cess’ on 
newspapers and journals. The cess 
could be scaled according to the 
consumption of newsprint, the more 
the consumption the higher the cess. 
Even small papers could then afford 
the news agency facility. Service of 
the best quality would be available 
to the biggest and the smallest. The 
two agencies could divide the money 
earned by the cess in proportion to 
the scale of their operations. 


Financial viability is most impor- 
tant for a news agency if itis to be 
independent. The arrangements 
which I have suggested may help 
news agencies to stand up to govern- 
ment and the big newspapers. Other- 
wise, the news agencies will continue 
to be susceptible to pressure. In a 
democracy, where faith stirs the 
people’s faith, institutions like news 
agencies cannot afford to have 
doubts cast on their credibility. The 
government would only benefit from 
the people being able to trust what 
they read in their newspapers. It is 
strange that the government does 
not seem to be conscious of this. 


On the other hand, the news agen- 
cies must know that their faults and 
errors have ceased to be private vag- 
aries and have become public dan- 
ers. In fact, their inadequacies menace 
the balance of public opinion. 
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The right 10 know 


NANDITA HAKSAR 


THE Indian citizen does not have 
a constitutional right to freedom of 
information — even if that informa- 
tion is linked to her or his very 
survival. 


There are.a plethora of laws, 
rules and regulations which make it 
impossible for the ordinary citizen 
to get access to basic information 
relating to vital areas such as health, 
safety or environment. A worker 
working in an atomic plant does not 
have the legal right to see the medi- 
cal reports on levels of radiation, a 
villager living near a chemical 
factory need not be warned of pos- 
sible air or water pollution even if 
there is danger to his fields, a woman 
being tested for side effects of an 
injectible contraceptive has no right 
under the law to the results of the 
research. 


There is another important area 
where the right to information is 
denied. Victims (or their relatives) 
of State atrocities have no right to 
know of the government's finding 
on the case. For instance, the 
family of a person tortured to death 
in a police lock up or killed in a 
fake encounter does not have a 
right to see the magistrate's enquiry 
report. They do not even have the 
right to look at the post-mortem 
report. 


How does the government of 
India legally deny its citizens the 


right to know? First of all, the 
Constitution does not recognize this 
right at all. Neither the chapter on 
fundamental rights nor the one on 
directive principles of State policy 
speaks of freedom of information as 
aright or even as an ideal to be 
achieved in the future. 


Then there are specific laws which 
make it legal for the government 
and government servants to with- 
hold information. Perhaps the earli- 
est was the Indian Official Secrets Act 
passed in the 1880's and the latest 
being the amendment of the Com- 
missions of Enquiry Act. In addition, 
there are innumerable rules and 
regulations which make it illegal 
for government servants to publish 
an article, speak at a meeting, or 
give an affidavit in a public interest 


` litigation. 


The majority of our scientists, 
intellectuals and academics are in 
the universities or attached to insti- 
tutions where the rules of conduct 
or service conditions make it illegal 
for them to  inake public their 
research or findings. Bureaucrats 
too have to abrogate their right to 
freedom of speech and expression 
when they become government ser- 
vants. There is at least one instance 
when an engineer asked for permis- 
sion to write an article and he was 
refused, so he moved the Supreme 
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Court where his petition is pending 
for the last five years... . . 


In addition to these rules and bye- 
laws, the government classifies 
almost every report, monograph or 
policy document as ‘classified’, or 
‘secret’. Reports of institutions such 
as the Indian Council for Medical 
Research, and the Indian Council 
for Agricultural Research are 
routinely made classified. Anyone 
who challenges this mindless secrecy 
lands in serious trouble. The latest 
victims are volunteers of the Bhopal 
Group for Information and Action 
(BGIA) who have set up India’s 
only documentation centre which is 
dedicated to the task of collecting 
and collating information on issues 
arising out of the gas tragedy. The 
BGIA brings out a monthly bulletin 
called ‘Bhopal’ and has collected 
valuable scientific material on vari- 
ous aspects of medical and techni- 
cal problems posed by the gas leak- 
age. In addition, there is a fairly 
comprehensive file of newspaper 
clippings. АП this material is avail- 
able to any concerned citizen and 
organization, including the govern- 
ment. 


A onse the government of 
Madhya Pradesh looks upon such an 
effort with grave suspicion. Rather 
than discuss the matter, they sent a 
police team to raid the office and 
seize all the documents, books, cor- 
respondence and newspaper clipp- 
ings. There was a warrant of arrest 
for at least two volunteers of the 
BGIA and the police found one 
at the office. This volunteer was 


‚locked up in the police station, 


where he was beaten and humilia- 
ted. 


The BGIA volunteers have been 
charged with spying under sections 
3 and 5 of the Indian Official Sec- 
rets Act. Section 3 of the Act states 
that if a person is accused under 
this section 'it shall not be neces- 
sary to show that the accused person: 
was gullty of any particular act 
tending to show a purpose prejudi- 
cial to the safety or the interests of 
the State, and notwithstanding that 
no such actis proved against him, 
he may be convicted if, from the 
circumstances of the case or his con- 
duct or his known character as 
proved, it appears that his purpose 


was a purpose prejudicial to the 
safety or interests of the State...’ > 


This part of the section is not a 
remnant of our colonial past. It was 
added on іп 1967 by the Parliament 
of independent India. 


jn BGIA has filed a petition in 
public interest to focus attention on 
how the fundamental rights to life, 
personal liberty and freedom of 
speech and expression are vitally lin- 
ked to the right to correct and scien- 
tific information. The petition delin- 
eates four areas where information is 
essential if the five lakh survivor- 
victims of the gas tragedy are to 
be given any meaningful relief. These 
are: technical and scientific data to 
establish the cause of the accident, 
including a proper understanding of 
the chemistry of the MIC gas; effects 
of MIC gas on humans to determine 
a line of treatment; scientific data to 
determine the effect of MIC on 
the environment and lastly a census 
of the victims to assess the extent 
and nature of injuries to back up 
compensation claims in the court. 


Almost two years have passed but 
the government (neither the Union 
nor the State of Madhya Pradesh) 
have made any attempt to collect 
information on any of these aspects 
of the problem in a systematic man- 
ner. Even a complete list of victims 
is not available, and without an 
epidemiological survey, we cannot 
hope to win the case against Union 
Carbide in a court of law. 


In contrast to the government's 
attitude is the work being done by 
hundreds of volunteers who have 
come from all parts of India leaving 
their jobs and families to help in 
the herculean task of collecting 
information. These volunteers in- 
clude highly qualified doctors, 
scientists and engineers. Groups like 
the Medico Friends Circle, Delhi 
Science Forum and Eklavya have 
published data and information after 
painstaking research in the face of 
government hostility. 


The government has concentrated 
all its energy in trying to suppress 
the efforts of these volunteers. It 
looks upon idealism with suspicion 
and hostility. Not only did it close 
down the free medical clinic being 


run by volunteers, its attitude forced 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
to call off its survey work. Anyone 
who has tried to organize the people 
around the problems of relief and 
rehabilitation has had to face arrest, 
detention, raids and seizures. Crimi- 
nal cases have been imposed on 
students, scientists and even on the 
gas victims. The threat of a full 
fledged trial is very real. 


The Union Carbide, on the other 
hand, has been allowed to spread 
all manner of disinformation with 
impunity. Their high profile, aggres- 
sive dissemination of disinformation 
throughout the world has been 
allowed without an attempt to coun- 
ter it. Union Carbide has even 
floated voluntary groups for collect- 
ing information. One such group is 
AGAPE which has been meticulous- 
ly collecting medical case histories 
in a manner to undermine the effects 
of MIC. They have also used the 
world media to spread their insi- 
dious theory that the leak was due 
to workers sabotage. 


І is in the light of this back- 
ground that the BGIA petition must 
be seen. The main argument put 
forward in the petition is that the 
right to the freedom of spcech and 
expression guaranteed by Article 
19 (1) of the Indian Constitution 
necessarily includes the right to 
information, specially if it is read 
with Article 19 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Righis which 
states: “Everyone has the right :o 
freedom of opinion and expression: 
this right includes freedom to hoid 
opinions without interference and 
to seek, receive and impart infor- 
mation and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers.” 


This Declaration was adopted in 
the United Nations on 10th Decem- 
ber, 1948 and ratified by India. Yet 
when independent India was draft- 
ing the Indian Constitution, mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly 
did not think that the right to info~- 
mation should be explicitly mer- 
tioned. In fact, even the ireedom 
of the press is not recognized as a 
separate right. 


Many members in the Constituent 
Assembly reminded the House how 
they had all suffered under the cen- 
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sorship laws imposed upon the Indian 
press by the British, and argued that 


citizens of an independent country. 


must be assured of a free press. 
Others argued that freedom of 
speech was adequately protected by 
the right to freedom of. speech and 
expression. However, even the right 
to freedom of speech and expression 
was not an absolute right. It was 
encumbered by a series of restric- 
tions. 


Со on the wording of 


` this Article, Prof. К.Т. Shah said 


that there are so many restrictions 
that ‘the freedoms’ guaranteed ог 
assured by this article become so 
elusive that one would find it neces- 
sary to have a microscope to dis- 
cover where these freedoms are, 
whenever it suits the State or the 
authorities running it to deny them’ 


. (С.А D. Vol. УП page 714). Soon 


‚ Speech 


‘after the Constitution came into 
force the question of freedom of the 
press came up before the Supreme 
Court. The question was  whe- 
ther  precensorship was: or was 
‘nota violation of the freedom of 
and expression. In the 
famous case, Romesh Thapar versus 
Madras, the Supreme Court held 
that “there can be no doubt that 
freedom of speech and expression 


“includes freedom for the propaga- 


tion of ideas, and that freedom is 
ensured, by the freedom of circula- 


. tion? 


This was the first case which went 
to the Supreme Court after Inde- 
pendence and it established the 
constitutional principle that pre- 


. censorship was -a violation of the- 
- right guaranteed under Article 19 


(1) of the Constitution. It did not 
'establish the right to freedom of the 
press. A few years later in M.S.M. 
Sharma versus Sri Krishna Sinha, 
the Supreme Court held that *... 
being only a right flowing from 


: freedom of speech and expression, 
'.the liberty of the' Press in India ` 


, . stands on no higher footing than the 
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freedom of speech and expression of 


a, citizen and that no privilege atta- ' 


ches to the press as such, that is to 


say, as distinct from the freedom of · 


the citizen.’ 


The one prerequisite of making 
freedom of the press a real free- 
is the legal protection ‘of 


the journalist from disclosing his 
or her source of information. This 
protection is also linked to the right 
to information. However, the Indian 
law does not offer such protection. 


Т problem is much deeper. 


Does the freedom of speech and 


expression automatically ensure the 
right to information and the right to 
know? The press can be highly com- 
munal, sexist and sensational: It is 
an effective medium for spreading 
rumours, justifying violence and 


‘distorting facts.. Should such writing 


also get protection under the free- 
dom of the press? Before the Emer- 
gency the answer seemed simple and 
almost all progressive sections 
thought the answer to such a problem 
was a ban. 


Then came the Emergency. The 
Government, of India's White Paper 
on the Misuse of Mass Media during 
the Internal Emergency (1977) lists 
161 news items which were disallow- 
ed by the censors, 51 pressmen who 
were disaccredited, seven correspon- 
dents who were expelled and 29 
whose entry was banned. Many of 
the papers under attack were far 
from being progressive and many of 
the correspondents were not exactly 


democratic. But the logic of the 


slogan of the ban became clear — 
banning could and did lead to the 
banning ofthe press and the extin- 


- guishment. of the right to know. It’ 


was the experience of the Emergency 
that helped in linking the demand 
for freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, the freedom of the press with 
the right to correct information. 


In 1982, the Supreme Court gave 
an historic judgement which reflected 
this new consciousness. The court 
held in the transfer of judges case 
that: ‘The concept of an open govern- 
mentis the direct émanation from 
the right to know which seems to be 
implicit in the right of free speech 
and expression guaranteed under 
Article 19 (1) (a). Therefore, dis- 
closure of information in regard to 
the functioning of, government must 
be the rule and secrecy. an exception 
justified only .where the 
requirement of public interest so 
demands.’ 


However, the . government has hot 
been. able to: live up to the ideals 


“becomes 


strictest . 


enunciated by the highest court of 
the land. The functioning of: the 
government is becoming more and 
more secret. Even the doctiment 
containing the national textile policy 


‘was classified. The Parliament has 


passed a series of repressive laws 
which make in-camera trials legal 


` and conviction of the accused on the 


basis of evidence by anonymous 
witnesses valid .in law. The latest 
amendment to the Commissions of 
Enquiry Act makes it possible for 
the government to keep secret the 
findings of a public enquiry from 
Parliament. 


The Supreme Court too seems 
to have forgotten the , principles it. 
laid down on the question of privi- 
lege. -In a petition filed by the 
Andhra Pradesh Committee for 
Civil Liberties, the government of 
Andhra Pradesh refused to divulge 
the contents of magisterial enquiries 
into so-called-encounter deaths. The 
counsel -for A.P. claimed privilege 
and the case was listed for argu- 
ments on the issue of privilege. 
Instead, the Supreme Court dismiss- 
ed the petition without giving any 
reasons. Decisions of the Supreme 
Court judges are not justifiable. 


e see how the focus of the 
struggle has moved from being a 
struggle against pre-censorship to 
becoming a struggle for the freedom 
of information and the right to 
know. The people struggling are few · 
and the demand is not the demand 


-of the general public. Our intellec- 


tuals, scientists, academics and 


: bureaucrats seem to have quite 


happily traded their basic rights and 
freedom for an- assurance of com- 
fortable and secure jobs. The media, 
including the press'has not articul- 
ated this demand. The civil rights 
organizations have spoken of this 
problem but-they have yet to make 
it a nation-wide campaign. Political 


parties do not recognize the need, 


for this right. Unless the public 
aware that the demand for 
of information and the 


know is not an abstract 


freedom 
right to 


' demand but is linked vitally to ће. < 


people’s survival, we cannot hope to 
make ita reality. The struggle for’ 
the right to ‘know is a struggle’ 
against powerful vested interests ' 
who have a political interest in not. ' 
letting us know. р 
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THERE should be a code for press- 
men to abide by or at least one 
against which they can be measured. 
There are at least four reasons why 
this is so: first, there is much to 
improve in the press; second, the 
press must be improved; third, even 
though we have successively given 
up on so many institutions; the press 
is one institution that can be 
improved and more swiftly than the 
others; fourth, a code can be one 
good device for commencing the 
improvement — it is possible, that 
is, to devise a-code that if adhered 
to ‘will liberate the press, not 
encage it, a code that will have the 
virtue that any authority attack- 
ing a person adhering to ће 
code will at .once put itself in the 
wrong and at once vindicate {ће 
person... ж. 


There are positive reasons too for 
improving: the standards. India 
needs'a free press, in particular the 
poor .of India need it. If public 
attention cannot be drawn to prob- 
lems — such as the deep ' alienation 
of our people in the North-east, or 


" *Extracted from ‘India Today’, Septem- ` З 
‚ * *  .dQuct сап be one good device for 


ber 30, 1983. 


A code for the press 


ARUN SHOURIE. ' 


: the plight of the tribals — the prob- 

- lems will not go away, in fact they 
will fester and eventually blow up, 
blowing much of the country with 
them.... 


The rich and ‘middle class are 
well organised and well connected; 
they control and man the State; if 
the«system is closed tomorrow it 
will be' closed on their behalf and 


to their advantage. They do not. 


therefore need a free press as much 
as the poor do who, though so 
numerous, are unorganised, divided 
‘and so manipulable. The fact that 
it.has been possible in the last 30 


+, years. to focus public attention on 


their condition has been one of the 
principal inducemerts for ameliora- 
tive policies. And today the country 
and the people need a free press 
-even -more than they did three 
decades ago as the other institutions 
that could ensure accountability — 
‘legislatures, the judiciary, and so 
‘on — have ` become progressively 
ineffective. But how can the press 
help, in .any of this if its standards 
remain what they are today?... 


Finally, it isn't just that the press 
can be improved, a code of con- 
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improving it. Again, there are nega- 
tive as well as positive reasons for 
this. Victims of the press are seldom 
in a position to fight back. As the 
relationship of a pressman to his 
victim is often of potential black- 
mail, as the latter is able to engineer 
that he has the last word, as it takes 
forever to even begin a prosecution 
under existing defamation laws, there 
is much to be said for putting the 
relationship between the two a bit 
more at par. 


M, sover it is possible, as T noted, 
to devise a code that will be a shield 
for the pressman — that is, a code 
that shall not just be an ideal which 
when worked towards will have the 
virtue of drawing out the best in the 
journalist, but that will constitute a 
protection so that should the autho- 
rities attempt to put down a person 
adhering to the code they will at 
once put themselves in the wrong. 


What then should the code seek 
to put right? Two things, I think: it 
must require first that the average 
journalist is at least a good profes- 
sional and, second, that he is not 
just a good professional. Even though 
the best among Indian journalists — 
in particular, the young reporters in 
the field — compare with the best 
anywhere in the world, a distress- 
ingly large number in the profession 
are not even good professionals. 
Many have incestuous relationships 
with their subjects —- in particular, 
with businessmen as much as with; 
government authorities; many suc- 
cumb everso readily to the silver 
bullet; many have the most cavalier 
attitude to facts; many are too lazy 
to inform themselves of the laws 
that impinge on their work — and 
the laws are just a few pages each; 
so many are too lazy to examine the 
allegations they purvey; they are so 
cynical and casual as not to have 
even an author's concern about 
whether what they write is used at 
all, whether it is mutilated or not, 
the limit of their concern being to 
file their 750 word despatch; a dis- 
tressingly large proportion among 
them spend more time on petty 
intrigue and back-biting than on 
their work ... It is a long list and 
anyone who has even a little ac- 
quaintance with the press can supply 
scores of examples to illustrate each 
item on the list. 


The journalists share these traits 
with the middle class as a whole 
and taken collectively the traits 
testify to the ease with which one 
can get by in India, educated un- 
employment and the supposed com- 
petition for jobs notwithstanding, 
they show how advancement, to say 
nothing of survival, depends so 
little on merit or even effort. But 
the fact that the pressmen sin in 
large company is little consolation. 
The consequences of being a poor 
professional in the press are much 
more immediate and disastrous than 
in most other professions. Thus, the 
first concern of the code must be 
to extract better professional per- 
formance. But that can at best be 
only the initial concern. For there 
isa problem — more visible now 
than 30 or 40 years ago — that 
mars the work of even the best. 
Their conception of what is their 
proper function has changed. On 
the current view their proper func- 
tion is merely to be very good pro- 
fessionals. 


Dolus is the dominant 
ideology of the middle class today, 
the principal rationalisation for not 
doing one's bit on matters that 
transcend one's narrow personal 
or group interests, the main set of 
blinkers. The code must posit an 
ideal that puts this rationalisation 
in place. In a country like ours 
mere professionalism will not do — 
after all, one can be a good profes- 
sional on that side of the fence 
rather than this, onecan be an 
excellent professional sitting on the 
fence too, for that matter. Indeed, 
professionalism — the ideal of so 
many of even the best pressmen in 
India — is a trap. It leaves no room 
for a sense of proportion, for any 
sense of purpose beyond that of 
Betting the applause of one's peers 
and the audience. On this criterion 
purveying gossip about film stars 
well is as laudable as purveying facts 
about the North-east well. The 
consequences are immediate and 
disastrous. Let us start from those 
that afflict the professicnal himself... 


Professionalism — specially good 
professionalism — puffs up the pro- 
fessional. He begins to insist that 
as he is such a good professional he 
is entitled to more than the ordinary 


citizen, and that he is entitled to 
special privileges — privileged access 
for one, the right to be taciturn 
about his assertions, for another — 
merely because he is sucha good 
professional and he is entitled to 
them even though he is neglecting 
the duties that are his as an ordinary 
citizen. Similarly, prof:ssionalism 
— specially among the ones who 
come to excel at their job — gives 
the successful an exaggerated impor- 
tance of their job, of continuing to 
be successful at it. Thus, for instance, 
even the best journalists muffle 
what they have to say on the ratio- 
nalisation that they must preserve 
their access to the forum at all, 
costs... 


Thus while the initial concern of 
the code must be to induce better 
professional] performance, it must 
ask of the journalist that he be more 
than a mere professional. As in so 
many matters, there is scarcely a 
better guide in preparing such a 
code than Gandhiji. Here then 
is a code for pressmen that, as І 
shall show in a moment, is 
Gandhian. 


The Code 


* [ affirm that an open society is 
imperative for India, not so much 
for the rich as for the poor and for 
all who work for transforming our 
society in the interest of the poor. 
Itherefore subscribe to and I shall 
fight for the institutions of an open 
society. 


* 1 believe that a free press is an 
essential instrument for maintaining 
our society as an open one and also 
for reforming it, for to reform 
society we must first inform the 
people. 


* 1 affirm that I shall be a citizen 
first and last and not a mere pro- 
fessional; in particular I shall not 
claim for myself any more than I 
would urge for the ordinary citizen; 
but simultaneously, being a citizen 
I shall wholeheartedly and relentless- 
ly devote myself to the public weal. 


* As in a society where the over- 
whelming millions are mute, the 
access to a forum that reaches large 
numbers is a privilege; as the use of 
the forum can have considerable 
consequences — both for good and 


ill — I ‘shall view my work as a 
trust бо Бе exercised on behalf of 
the people. 


* In particular: I shall not use 
my access to the forum for personal 
gain, nor shall I let personal enmity 
distort what I write. 


Ishall use the forum for the good 
of the people at large and not to 
advance any sectional interests — 
including in the latter the interests 
of the press or any part thereof. 


I shall not accept any favour—a 
favour being anything that I receive 
out of turn or at a price less than 
the market price; if I do, I will urge 
my paper or journal to publish 
information about it in the publi- 
cation itself. 


* Т shall not write anything ог 
desist from writing anything out of 
fear or out of an expectation of 
reward, whether from official or pri- 
vate sources, 


Should any hindrance be put to 
keep me from thus serving the peo- 
ple in the form of ‘laws’ or other 
obstacles, I will at once redouble 
my efforts to get the truth to the 
people. 


* I shall not censor the work of a 
colleague or a subordinate who is 
thus serving the people. 


* Nor shall I submit to censorship; 
if the publication I write for starts 
submitting to censorship or itself 
starts censoring, I willat once, 


* inform the largest number I can 
reach of the change, 


* find other avenues of getting the 
truth to the people. 


*] shall scrupulously check the 
facts and I shall report them all irre- 
spective of who or which point of 
view is helped or. hurt by the truth. 


* Т shall not purvey as fact what 
I cannot substantiate. 


* Unless the public interest un- 
ambiguously requires it, I shall not 
purvey allegation .merely because 
others are purveying it; on the con- 
trary, I will expose every effort to 
‘plant’ news. 


* IfI am proven wrong I shall at 
once and openly acknowledge the 
error and suffer such punishment as 
will convince the reader that suffi- 
cient amends have been made; in 
particular I shall not use the courts 
or the prevailing laws as a device for 
delaying justice to the person who 
might have suffered at my hands. 


* In reporting the facts and in 
commenting on them I shall use the 
right word neither sensationalising 
the effect by exaggeration nor dilut- 
ing it by equivocation. 


* As my first charge I will do 
everything in my powers to cleanse 
and strengthen the press, knowing 
well that its existing weaknesses ren- 
der it easy prey and that unless it is 
honed into a strong instrument itself 
it cannot help improve our society. 


* Т recognize that the written 
word is only one instrument of 
change, that in a society such as ours 
it can have only a limited effect; I 
shall therefore not let the rationali- 
sation that I must preserve my access 
to the forum as if that is lost I will 
no longer be able to serve the 
people, deter me from broadcasting 
the truth; I shall labour in the confi- 
dence that ultimately a writer can 
only serve as an announcement and 
that, if I have worked diligently and 
truthfully, no one can keep me from 
serving as such. 


* I will subscribe to this Code 
only after prolonged and detailed 
deliberation; but once I subscribe to 
it I shall adhere to it in every parti- 
cular and under all circumstances. 


In particular: 


* I shall openly acknowledge my 
lapses from the Code and I shall 
inform my colleagues in the press of 
their lapses from it... 


1. Code must be enforced by the 
readers and by the journalists them- 
selves. And this can be done in 
several ways. Vigilant readers can 
do a good bit to bring the press to 
heel. To begin with they сап: 


* demand that their paper comes 
clean about a mistake ; 


* watch out for ‘news’ that is 
obviously a plant — and most often 


the whole thing is so crudely done 
that the alert reader should have 
little difficulty in spotting it — and 
when they locate such items, inun- 
date the editors with letters dem- 
anding the bases of the items; 


* demand that each time the 
paper or any journalist working on 
it receives a favour from a govern- 
ment — Centre or State, Indian or 
foreign — it must publish the infor- 
mation in the paper; 


* launch a campaign for the re- 
formation of defamation laws so 
that papers cannot misuse the courts 
to delay the proceedings; 


* choose papers intelligently 
rather than continuing to buy a 
paper just because their grand- 
father bought it. 


T. papers naturally can do 
much more. To begin with a paper 
can: 


* take its readers into confidence 
when it makes a mistake. prefera- 
bly giving the correspondent con- 
cerned an opportunity to himself 
explain how the mistake occurred: 


* have an ombudsman, a saga- 
cious person to whom readers can 
refer their assessment of the paper's 
coverage of an event, who can judge 
the evidence and publish his findings 
in the paper itself; 


* publish each time the paper or 
a member of its staff obtains a 
favour, specially from a government; 


* announce that it will not drag 
out defamation proceedings should 
it ever be taken to court. 


Nor is there any mystery about 
the occasion or issue on which to 
begin: tomorrow is as good an occa- 
sion as any, the issue dominating 
the paper this week is as good an 
issue as any other. 


“But what penalties should follow 
upon infringement of the Code?’ 
None save wide publicity. That 
will be enough. A writer. a paper 
subsists on credibility. Public dis- 
cussion of the strengths and lapses 
will work enough of an improve- 
ment by itself. 
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The car that makes 
a lot more carsense! 


Powered by the Nissan engine 
This modern and fuel-efficient 

1.18 litre engine makes one litre 

of petrol stretch through 17 kms 
{according to the Government 

of India test procedures). 

The synchromesh system for all four 
forward gears ensures smooth gear 
change and easy transmission. 


Takes on any road 

The well-suspended body makes for 
good road holding. Adequate 
Ground clearance makes it ideal 

for out-of-city driving. 

It's got safety built into it 
Fade-resistant disc brakes on the 
front wheels with servo assistance 
for reduced pedal effort and instant 
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stopping. Large windscreen for 
better visibility. The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are individually 
pressed out of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structurally stronger body. 
They all add up to a safer ride. 


Just the right size 

It's compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring. 
And big enough to seat five 
comfortably. There's more legroom 
inside and more luggage space in 
the trunk. 


The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines. Polyurethane 
bumpers and steering wheel. 
Wraparound tail lights. A smooth 
paint finish. Ribbed upholstery. 





Contoured, reclinable front seats. 
Every part spells sleekness. 


From Premier Automobiles, 

—of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the , 

sturdy body of the Fiat 124 and 

a modern, fuel-efficient 1.18 litre 

engine designed in collaboration 

with Nissan. PAL engineers nave 

tested and perfected the model to ч 
suit indian climates and road 
conditions. 

After all, we've always given you the 
better car. Now, with new horizons 
opening up on the car scene, isn't it 
natural the better choice should 
come from us? 
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The yawning gap between 
n . 
Ў our Maharajah Class 
and an ordinary First Class 
Our way of making you feel like a dressed hostesses. In the spirit of 

Maharajah, of course. Or rather, our Indian hospitality. 

many ways: * Decor reminiscent of a Maharajah's 
3 9 Every seat a luxurious Slumberette palace. 
T on all our 747s and A310s. * Maharajah lounges at most airports. 
* A choice of continental and delicately e Separate and exclusive check-in 
A spiced Indian cuisine served in style, facilities. 
zi 98 elegant china and silverware. So, rather than yawning of boredom 
b * A selection of the finest wines and anywhere else, step aboard our 
7 liquor. Maharajah Class, put your feet up, 
{ e^ * Gracious service by traditionally recline on a Slumberette and feel like a 
ET Maharajah. 
{ 
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 ZIMSFE-SRFEPE. 
The airline that treats you like a Maharajah 
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Better Coverage and 


A | Softe - Fabric Feel i is an Assurance гош: р 
В (RODA RAYON 


ayon offers innumerable and very versatile varieties in 
yester Texturised, Polyester Nylon and viscose Filament Yarns. 


SUPREMO 


Supremo tangle Polyester Yarn. A better 
alternative to twisted yarn, comes in 76/32 denier. 


SANGAM 


Sangam. Yarn for shirting—a unique blend of 
- Nylon and Polyester tangled filament yarn in 120/34 denier. 


BARODA RAYON 
the House of Quality Yarns. 


The Baroda Rayon Corporation Limited 
| — Hoechst House, 193, Nariman Point, Bombay—400 021. _ 
. Phones : 232030/230734 | Telex : 011-3436/4719 
Regd. Office 2. \ | 


Р. О. Baroda Rayon, Udhana Dist., Surat-394 220 
Telex : 0178 217 Phone : 88371 


14, N Block Market, 
Greater Kailash, 
New Delhi-110 048. 


(Tele: — 6414511, 6418192 Shop : 6418116 
RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS - 








From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From 
arid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope 
to 4 thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture 
springs to colour from a drab canvas. 


At Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, of a 
‘Catalyst, in the development and improvement of 
backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or 

tgatpuri—wherever we go, we have looked to the 


needs and weifare of the community. Education, 
housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like 
proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens 
have been our first priority. 


The theme is to grow and develop together. To give 
back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 
way of thinking that has become a way of life 


e 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LIMITED 


; PRESYN 
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T over er 600 cities in 


XM AHMEDABAD . BANGALORE € BHADOHI e BOMBAY ө CALCUTTA e CHANDIGARH e. COCHIN о 
COIMBATORE e HYDERABAD e KANPUR e MADRAS • NEW DELHI è PUNE è SRINAGAR e TRIVANDRUM | 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swen Febrice 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistent 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. j 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., вомвлү. 


MANGALDAS 
Rite) GROUP MILLS 





Fruity-rich Plum Cake 
from Britannia 


LINTAS BIN C 6 203 
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You're the executive on the ‘inside 
track’ everyone's talking about. And you 

v know what's behind this success: the 

+ value you attach to your time, 


We never forget this. That’s why we t 
Jay down a strict service standard for — 4 
A each and every function we conduct for, 
, you. For instance, personal cheques | 
» must be encashed within 5 minutes flat, | 
| Letters must be attended to within 48 4 
shours. 


у But that’s not all. We also control our 

; service. With spot checks on every 

A branch every 90 days. And with a special 

Á ч team of Service Inspectors sent in from 

5 London to double check once every 12 
months, 


Б ! 
з “You know how serious we are aout 
your money. You can now also be sure 
that we value your time. „ 4 


[A ота. ——— 


PRAT ISS а ЛЗ ШТА. Pk 
ple умей In ndla at Л centren Nar B ore, Bombay, Calcutta, Codi Darjeeli cae \ 
(на Madras, New Delhi, Simia, Srinagar, Tuticorin, - = nies a . засобу 
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DIVERSIFICATION BEGINS WITH AN F’ 


= 2 EE, A belief that has 
From tractors to E : 3 brought the finest 
telecommunications, 2 va p technology for 
from motorcycles to (— o India's core needs. 
medium and heavy duty X cc Adapted and anticipated 
earth moving equipment, \ — . — === trends to keep pace with 
to a diverse range of ee UE V s advancement worldwide 
products and services — one [o p ue Indeed, this is the engineered 
philosophy has taken Escorts E 4 principle of the Escorts vision. 
to the forefront.Enterprise. i =>. А vision that begins with enterprise 


ESCORTS LIMITED 
Engineers of progress 
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power packed job 


POWER FOR SURVIVAL: pps provides survival power 


to collieries in the Asansol-Ranigunj Belt. 


POWER FOR PRODUCTION: DPS supplies much 
needed power to collieries of Eastern Coalfields and other 
industries to keep the wheels of production moving. 


POWER FOR LIVING: ops provides bulk supply of 


power to the townships of Asansol, Ranigunj, Jamuria & Barakar. 


QUALITY OF SERVICE: pps makes optimum utili- 
sation of their two power stations. Ensures availability of power 
through aggressive maintenance and continuous augmentation 
of Power Plants, Transmission and Distribution Systems. DPS 
takes pride in consumer satisfaction. 
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a journal which seeks: to reflect through free. discussion, every ‘specialist too’ has voiced his views. In: this way it 
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PORTS 


. a symposium on 


COVE! 


some key issues 


awaiting our attention 


symposium participants 


А 


THE PROBLEM 


‚ A short statement of ' 


the issues involved : 
POLITICAL: WILL, NATIONAL PURPOSE 


' Dinesh Singh, Member of Parliament (Lok Sabha), 


Congress q) 
A LETTER. 


Jaswant Singh, Member of Parliament (Rajya Sabha), 
Bharatiya’ Janata Party 


THE EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED 
Faroog Abdullah, Chief Minister, 

Jammu and Kashmir 

NOT BY PLANNING ALONE 

E.M.S. Namboodiripad, General Secretary, 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 


SOME THOUGHTS 
Sharad Joshi, Leader of the Shetakari 
Sánghatan; ‘Pune 


.. NON-COMBUSTIBLE ` 
. Jaipal Reddy, Member of Parliament 
. (Lok.Sabha), Janata deny 


BOOKS ' 
Reviewed-by Sniita Tewari Jassal, B.N. Goldar, 
Rajiv Sarin and Ramachandra Guha 


FURTHER: ‘READING 
A select,dnd. relevant bibliography ` 
comptes by, A. К. Joshi à 


Sesion by Майн Chowdhury of 
Dilip Chowdhury Associates ' 
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з? 


he problem 


`- TN' the course of development, critical situations arise which need correc- 


tion. We are in the middle of such a phase. Every political formation is aware 


. of this current challenge, but it is necessary to find areas of agreement for solu- 
tions which are widely supported. 


Five possible levels of understanding have to be sought before there can be 
any correction. They are spelled out below. 


1, 


4 


Our capacity utilisation is. too Tow, almost between 40 to 50 per cent. 
It has to be raised to eighty per cént and above, almost doubling the 
availability of goods/services and reducing price levels. This effort 
would give us the vital opportunity for a while to defer investments in 
those areas of the economy which are heavy. resource guzzlers, and to 


. . allocate the resources thus realised to bring-up the forty per cent of 


our population which has been left below the poverty line. This does 
not prevent building the productivity of existing plants in resources. 


: guzzling areas Ше technical inputs and expansion. 


The need is to build ‘Food for Work’ programmes around maintain; 
ing irrigation systems, canals, water tanks, roads ànd whatever. goes 
under the general description of the ‘Commons’. An immense. poten- 
tial е) transformation exists here if properly programmed and imple; 
mente ; 


. 3. 


fos 


хат 
үт. 


ИИС 
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The сера анон of an НЕ thrust to spark productivity on the 
márginal farms is. becoming a major imperative, · a productivity 
, embracing craft. revival and also new productive activities as additions 
‘to ‘tural development. We have only scratched the surface so far. 


" The reorganisation of the administrative and law-and-order systems is 
» needed everywhere, but а beginning can only be made if we insulate 


the systems from political pressure and interference now threatening a 
breakdown. This will have to be-paralleled with respect for auto- 
nomies throughout.the system, апа including the public sector. How 


.. . ds this to be done? . 


, 


We. have-our labour legislation and a fractious trade union leadership 
to vitiate „industrial relations. - What needs to be done in this area to 
:improve- industrial productivity Bus safeguard workers’ interests at the 


“+. same ume i 


А great deal. more: has to be.. accomplished, but there has to be a catalytic 
beginning. Is it feasible to generate the necessary momentums around these 
critical areas, or do we wait for a major crisis or destabilisation and revolution- 
ary: transformation? Or i is even this a far-fetched notion for a complex conti- 
nerital ‘polity? i | 


лм 


Wer seatch for afiswers through those who handle the situations which 


‚ surround’ ús; the leading political managers. 
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DINESH SINGH 


г йш wil, national purpose. 


А 


IN the -three -and a: half. decades - 
‘following independence, India has 


made much progress. . From. an 
almost, zero-industry country it has 


become the world's tenth most, 


industrialised nation. It is now fac- 
ing new challenges which might 


seriously hamper. its balanced есо- 
nomic growth., According to the- 


World Development Report 1986, 
India has beconie the world's ele- 


venth poorest country with a, per- 
. capita income below, that of China, . 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka: The chal-.. 


lenges are-not only economic, but 
also political. They call fora new 


commitment, а national. goal; inspi- 
ration to drive the people forward: 


D 


іп a.coordinated manner and for 
better management; a new develop- 
ment ‘ethos. 


, Competing demands require pri- 
orities to be fixed. In a developing 
society, with limited resources and 
ever increasing requirements, assign- 
ing priorities is not easy. There 
are too,.many pulls and pressures 
between growth and equity, between 


-capital.goods industry and consu- 
‚тег industry,.:between rural and 


urban, development, between agri- 
culture and :industry and so on. In 
a democracy; а danger also lies 
in trying to-meet too many demands 


.atthe same- time;er in following а 


- populist course, -without ‘clearly 
defined objectives. At the ' same 
‘time, economic priorities cannot be 
fixed ignoring the requirements of 
the majority for a decent living. The 
political realities cannot be: over- 
looked. The two have to .go hand in 
-hand.- | 


М... Gandhi alone had both, 
‘the plan for achieving independence 
and the blue-print for free India. To 
а : multi-religious, ^ multi-lingual, 
diverse people Gandhi gave a com- 
mon purpose, freedom. In it all 
sections: of the community saw their 
.betterment. For the first time. the 
common man, who was never before 
involved in the political processes of 
the country, was brought into the 
centre. of the national movement. 
The ordinary peasant, the shop- 
keeper, the labourer and the artisan, 
-Who had in the past been mere spec- 
-fators. in the clash for power between 
the rulers and the invaders, were all 
now .іп the thick of the national 
struggle. 


As if by magic, the Mahatma 
transformed the people into chal- 
lenging the greatest empire the 
world had known. Unarmed, unedu- 
cated, poor, the people were willing 
to make the utmost 'sacrifice for 
freedom, which they had never 
known before. They Were confident 
that the man who was leading them 
would deliver them from abject 
poverty and bondage. Gandhi gave 
them a national goal and the confi- 
dence that it was achievable. Simi- 
larly, today the nation asa whole 
апа not merely a group of people 
must be involved in development, 
in the implementation of national 
schemes, which must appear bene- 
ficial to them all. 


Gandhi's priority was the uplift 
ofthe poor, the downtrodden, the 
outcast. This must equally remain 
India's main concern, its first pri- 
ority, if India is to be strong and 
remain united. The Mahatma had 
put forward the idea of trusteeship, 
of voluntary cooperation, to involve 
all sections of the community — the 
rich and the poor — for the com- 
mon good. This idea needs to be 
re-examined to see how it can be 
adapted to suit the situation . pre- 
vailing today. ` ; 


-self-reliant; 
built up from. the bottom so: that 


The : Mahatma, had -envisaged a 
decentralised society 


there would be mass participation. 
India opted to build a self reliant 
country. with a centralised- system 
built down from the top. The govern- 
ment. made the bureaucracy. the 
kingpin of development. The .‘civil 
servants: continuing to work іп the 


colonial tradition with a bias-against 


politicians, did.-not -involve ће 
people inthe developmental proces- 
ses, Therefore, it was not possible to 
evolve a national.commitment and 
no national goal emerged. People 
developed only personal goals; their 
own betterment. : 


1 


I, the’ circumstances, efforts at 
sectoral improvements and adjust- 
ments can only have limited results. 
The main question of involving the 
people with the developmental pro- 
cesses must have the highest pri- 
ority. This involvement will be pos- 
sible when a national goal is evolved. 
Indira Gandhi once gave the call 
to banish poverty. It caught the 
imagination of the people and they 
gave her a massive mandate to trans- 
late her slogan into action pro- 
grammes. It could have provided a 
national goal. 


' Unfortunately, she failed to evolve 
a credible programme involving the 
people. Her 20 point programme 
remains in the hands of the büreauc- 
racy. Earlier, Jawaharlal Nehru had 
hoped that the non-party Planning 


‘Commission would be the centre 


for preparing people's plans but it 
produced only 5 year budget out- 
lines and failed.to involve the people 
in developmental processes. In mak- 
ing the plans, man ought to’ have 
been prepared “for growth first, 


"which was not done so that another 


effort did not yield adequate returns. 
Human development is essential for 
meaningful growth. | 


The rural development program- 
mes have, no doubt, helped in 
increasing agricultural productivity 
and food production, but failed to 
become people’s programmes. In 
some cases poverty eradication pro- 


‘grammes have led to frustration and 


antipathy. Take, for example, the 
loan and subsidy for purchase of 
buffalos to the people below the 
poverty line under the anti-poverty 


programme. The planners have not 


-bothered to take into account how 


a.poor family unable to feed its 
members will feed the buffalos. 
Similarly, when facilities are pro- 
vided for self employment without 
adequate marketing arrangements, 
the benefits do not go to the tar- 
geted people. Consequently, the 
money is shared by the local officials 
concerned, together with the local 


bully. 


‘This infuriates the poor; that the 


resources for their betterment are 


being pocketed by others. In social 
terms, it builds up the local bully 
and a dangerous nexus is formed 
between the bureaucrat and the 
bully, or the politician, against the 
poor. In the much hackneyed term 
the rich become richer and the poor, 
poorer. This is equally applicable 
in urban areas and with trade and 
industry. The slogan is: ask not 
what you can give to the country 
but what the country can give you. 


T. law and order situation is 
equally affected and the polity as a 
whole degenerates. Two serious 
trends emerge. Firstly, people seek 
personal favours and are willing to 
pay for them. Consequently, nothing 
becomes available without illegal 
gratification. Secondly, їп their 
desire for personal aggrandisement, 
unscrupulous people exploit every 
weakness in the system and society 
to create divisions and seek sectional 
support. Whether religious bigots, 
casteists, politicians, labour leaders, 
industrialists or mere self-seekers, 
they all pitch-in to take their cut. 
The entire system is, thus, vitiated. 


The same people under different 
circumstances, when there is a 
national goal to pursue, are not 
able to feather their nests and are 
compelled to work for the common 
cause. An example is our freedom 
movement. Besides our own struggle 
for freedom, which received sup- 
port of the people at great personal 
sacrifice, other recent examples of 
economic recovery based on sacri- 
fice in the face of humiliating defeat 
and almost total destruction are 
Germany and Japan. They had 
clearly understood national goals. 


As a national goal is evolved with 
time-bound targets to be met to 
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social activities. 
the new draft education policy does 
-not take care of the all important 


which a national leadership is com- 
‘mitted — and does not: only pay 
lip service to — people- will begin 
to lend their support and act. as 
watchdogs to prevent distortions. 
Tn the absence of a national goal, 
only tranquilisers could be applied 
‘to maladies that affect the nation. 
They cannot be cures. 


| | hat the country lacks sadly 
today is discipline. A commitment 
to a goal automatically i inspires dis- 
cipline. In its absence, it has to be 
instilled through education begin- 
ning at the primary level. India's 


biggest misfortune has been its 


inability to evolve after indepen- 
dence an education system to cater 
to the demands of a free country 
and prepare the new generations 
from the primary stage to function 


in a disciplined manner to under- 


take the responsibilities thàt would 
come to them. 


Instead, the system has produced 
half educated, indisciplined genera- 


tions without fixed objectives, aim- 


lessly seeking non-existent job 
opportunities and settling down to 
a life of discontent and often anti- 
Regrettably, even 


primary education. The lopsided 
system in force produces youth 
which are totally uncommitted and 
the best of them try to migrate to 
seek opportunities abroad causing 
brain-drain and loss of scarce 
resources of tbe country spent in 
their training. 


The priority in the educational 
sector has to be to ensure good 
primary education to inculcate in 


the youth discipline and the require- 


ments of good citizenship. For this 
a new class of well paid teachers 
with proper training and motivation 
would be required. Higher education 
has to be need-based. Resources 
ought to be concentrated on achiev- 


.ing excellence, in research to meet 


India’s-requirements, and in techno- 
logy development to- suit Indian 
conditions and distributed- on the 
basis of merit alone. India’s invest- 
ment in education is very low and 
thinly spread. The new education 


‘policy needs to be redrafted to meet 


the challenge. 


It -is not only the youth which 
has to be disciplined, Attention has 
to be turned to discipline those 
responsible for the administrative 
‘and economic. management. Since 
we have adopted a centralised 
system, the message has to go down 
from the top. ‘The leadership would 
have to show the way. If capability, 
integrity, efficiency and accountability 
is demanded of the services, the same 
norms would- have to apply to the 
‘political leadership. Then there 
would be-credibility in the assertions 
of the leadership and a compulsion 
at all levels to follow the example. 


The existing systems, too, require 
examination, The present colonial 
system of administration both at the 
centre and in the States has to be 
adapted to the new challenges 
thrown up after Independence, parti- 
cularly by the switch-over from the 
"mere law and order requirements of 
a colony to the demands ofa wel- 
fare socialist State. The objective of 
the colonial administration was to 
maintain the status-quo in society. 
The objective today should be to 
provide dynamism to bring about 
the required changes. 


T: problem of political inter- 
ference in the administration is 
serious and leads not only to demo- 
ralisation and the breakdown of 
efficiency but also the loss of inte- 
grity. It offers an opportunity for 
bureaucracy to take sides and the 
casualties are impartiality. and dig- 
nity, the necessary hallmark of a 
civil service: The need is to ensure 
that service matters are decided by 
the services themselves including 
transfers and postings without poli- 
tical pressures, that the bureaucracy 
is able to express its views frankly 
and fearlessly before the political 
leadership and then carry out 
sincerely the directives given. A code 
of conduct has to be evolved to 
ensure this. . 


The training programme of the 
services needs to be reoriented to 
give: the future administrators a 
sense of purpase in their’ work and 
make: them aware: of national 


Гёпуігоппећі. They should not regard 
‘themselves ` as representatives of a 


‘superior class of rulers uncommitted 
{0 ‘tlie requirements of the people 


but as public servants to assist the 
people. The change from the present 
attitude is most important and 
urgent. 


| | ith improved training and 
better emoluments to government 
servants, there is need to cut down 
administrative expenditure, which 
has doubled since 1980. It stands, 
today, at over thirteen hundred 
crores for Central Government 
Administrative Services alone. Since 
emoluments cannot be reduced — 
and will continue to rise — strict 
control on further addition is essen- 
tial. The government 'offices are 
already over-staffed. With modern 
management more employees will be 
relieved and could take up new 
responsibilities without further addi- 
tion to the present strength. Along 
with this adjustment, all other un- 
productive expenditure such as tours 
abroad or indiscriminate use of 
planes and helicopters, particularly 
in the States, must be kept to the 
minimum. There has to be an impact 
of government's serious concern at 
reduction of wasteful expenditure to 
pass on the message to industry and 
trade to cut down their conspicuous 
expenditure. 


There is also the need for separa- 
tion of the administrative functions 
from technical and economic 


‘management. The ‘all knowing’ civil 


service is not fit for all jobs. Just as 
there are police, health, forest and 
other services distinct from: the 
administrative service, there is need 
for industrial and economic services 
on par with the administrative ser- 
vice. In the days of specialisation, 
political leadership should be ina 
position to receive advice not only 
from a single point but from a 
m of specialised agencies in the 
е 


The present economic system 
based on the concept of a mixed 
'economy has both modernity. and 
flexibility. It allows for free private 
enterprise with necessary regulations 
‘to ensure growth with justice. It also 
requires close cooperation between 
them; trade, industry and labour 
achieving growth ‘and government 
ensuring justice. It cannot give the 
expected results if the agency 
entrusted with growth is treated asa 
criminal or an outcast. Cooperation 


between them is necessary to bring 
the maximum benefit to the country. 


The policy so far in force envisag- 
ed a balanced growth ensuring justice 
in growth. It enabled the country- to 
maintain economic stability and 
creditworthiness even if the pace of 
growth was not as rapid as some 
might have calculated. There is 
another school advocating liberalisa- 
tion of the economy with maximum 
inputs going into sectors with the 
most growth potential; an Indian 
version of Reaganomics. Jn a coun- 
try with a high living standard and 
unemployment benefits it could, 
perhaps, have some meaning but it 
would be total disaster in circums- 
tances in which over one-third of 
the population lives below the 
poverty line. They would starve to 
death before benefits could begin to 
percolate to them. 


Т mixed economy in India 
envisaged, essentially, three func- 
tions. Growth of the economy 
according to the national plan, free- 
dom to the economic sector to func- 
tion on the basis of market require- 
ments and the assurance that the 
basic requirements of food, clothing 
and shelter would be available to 
the masses at reasonable prices. The 
public and the private sector in India 
should have striven towards these 
objectives. Instead, a sham ideologi- 
cal confrontation was built up. On 
the one hand, effort was made to 
regulate economic activities and 
occupy the ‘commanding heights of 
the economy’ by the bureaucracy 
and, on the other, by private indus- 
try to pass on capital intensive, low- 
profitability and ‘sick’ industrial 
units to the State while expanding 
their activity in other more profit- 
able sectors. 


The whole concept got distorted. 
The cost of articles of mass con- 
sumption kept rising with the poor 
feeling a greater pinch while profits 
in trade and industry kept multiply- 
ing rapidly. The industrial activity 
in the private sector expanded but 
more and more resources got trans- 
ferred to the undisclosed sector and 
investments abroad. The public 
sector become wasteful and uneco- 
nomic without specific responsi- 
bility and accountability. There has 
to be a better cooperation between 


government and trade, industry and 
labour along planned lines with a 
clear understanding of the national 
needs. Equally, confidence-has to be 
established between them. 


T. post-Independence effort has 
been to transform India’s agricul- 
tural economy to a modern indus- 
trial one. The attempt has not been 
futile. India has taken a big leap 
forward in industrial development, 
which has, in turn, given a spurt 
to agricultural production. The 
investment in infrastructure was 
essential; itis still inadequate. The 
country is short of power; even the 
present 5 year plan does not envisage 
meeting the requirements. The 
railways are unable to meet the 
transport demands.- The roads are 
too-narrow, choked with traffic and 
badly maintained. Communications 
are appalling and give the impres- 
sion that instead of improving, they 
are soon likely to collapse. 


The first priority in the indus- 
trial field ought to be to improve 
the infrastructure.: The cost need 
not be a burden on the public 
exchequer. There: could be: self- 
financing schemes: with borrowed 
resources from within the country 
and abroad. Instead of more money 
being diverted to consumer indus- 
tries under the liberalised scheme, 
greater effort has to be made-to uti- 
lise the excess capacity that exists in 
capital and basic industries. Govern- 
ment’s priority should be to pro- 
vide adequate infrastructure and 
raw-material for further industrial 
development. The services provided 
ought to be on an economic basis. 
Subsidies should by kept at the mini- 
mum. Instead, production should be 
geared to meet: international compe- 
tition. There is no reason why 
enterprises - established with the 
latest technology and machinery 
should not be competitive. 


There is no need for government to 
take over uneconomic ‘sick’ mills and 
maintain them as such or to return 
them to their owners if they begin to 
make profits. This is attaching a pre- 
mium to exploitation and bad mana- 
gement, Once government decides to 
take over an industrial undertaking 
to safeguard labour interests, it 
should restructure the company, pay 
no compensation to exploiters and 


bad managers and either run it as a 
public sector enterprise or sell it in 
the open market. 


Building roads, digging canals. 
extending electrification and com- 
munication all require labour and 
bring economic benefits to the rural 
areas as to industry and to the 
urban population. In this process 
mass participation could be achieved. 
In fact the main demand of the 
rural folk is read and electricity. 
Education and health  facilitities 
come later. 


A scheme of super highways, for 
instance, linking the major cities of 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras could generate employment 
inalmost all the States without 
uprooting labour from rural areas 
and create an infrastructure which 
could bring prosperity to all. The 
purpose should be 10 provide 
the means, the opportunities, by 
which people can earn a living. 
Doles make people apathetic, they 
are a burden on society. Eco- 
nomic opportunities make them 
active participants in the develop- 
ment of the country. 
| m in the rural sector are 


falling, the terms of trade are against 


the farmers, Their problems have to 
be fully examined. The farmer today 
is not happy with the facilities pro- 


vided or the subsidies, which he does 


not receive in full. He requires ade- 
quate and dependable inputs at 
reasonable prices and due return for 
his produce. Higher productivity 
will be achieved when inputs ate 
freely available and profits assured. 
Cut in the profits of the farmer will 
lead to less production, more ua- 
employment and larger numbers 
falling below the poverty line. The 
latest World Bank report has shown 
how farmers are neglected in devclo- 
ping countries and how subsidics to 
farm produce in developed countries 
is affecting them adverselv. There- 
fore, taxing the farmer further will 
be counter productive. There 15 
need for an agriculture policy. 


Agriculture on its own, particularly 
for the marginal farmer, is not sufi- 
ciently remunerative and requires to 
be supported by other economic 
activity. Village crafts and village 
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‘per month. | 
serviced, could give benefit at low 


` development. 


industries suffer’ from inadequate 
guidance and marketing facilities. 
Spurt in the export of handicrafts, 
carpets and ready-made garments 
gave opportunities only to workers 
іп towns, where the infrastructure 
was available. These facilities have 


‘to be extended to the rural sector. 


A large potential in the villages, 
particularly the spare time of women, 
has not been tapped. The need is for 
proper guidance and marketing faci- 
lities. The Amber Charkha scheme 
of Khadi and Village Industries 
Board loans the charkha and cotton- 
wool to women in villages and buys 
back the finished yarn. An active 
woman could earn about Rs. 200 
Such schemes, well 


investment and create the urge for 
greater participation in economic 
activity which could break the 
apathy and frustration . іп the 
villages. 


Ta is no doubt that there is 
much to be done in the rural sector 
to help.the poor out of poverty and 
at the same time improve the rural 
economy. There is a section of 
opinion advocating switching the 
priority from industry to agriculture. 
However, there is no. need for 


“resources to compete between provid- 


infrastructure and rural 
The two could be 
made complementary. Besides, judg- 


ing 'an 


ing from private funds available, for 


gainful investment, there should be 
no shortage of funds for economical- 
ly viable ventures. 


To halt industrial growth or delay 
investments in the industrial sector 
in the name of helping the poor out 
of poverty does not appear rational. 
Opportunities to the poor have to 
be consciously built into industrial 
development which has to be dis- 
persed in industrially backward rural 
areas. It should be borne in mind 
thatit is the investment made in 
basic ‘industries which made the 
‘green revolution’ possible. Other- 
wise, the country would have been 
dependent on imports. 


Even today, the country is not 
self-sufficient in fertilisers necessary 
for agricultural. productivity. Food 
surpluses available today, partly 


‘because of poor purchasing power 
in rural areas should be profitably 
used for ‘food for work’ program- 
mes. This would enhance economic 
activity and make use of the surplus 
grain. 


Los numbers of youth injected 
into society, seeking opportunities 
and justice,- get frustrated because 
there áre too many of them chasing 
too few jobs. The potential of self- 
employment is considerable and 
could -absorb most of them willing 
to work if there is proper guidance. 
The personnel manning government 
departments entrusted with this duty 
are untrained, unresponsive and 


totally unable to give any lead, 


resulting in vast sums of money 
allocated for this purpose remaining 
unutilised, large numbers of people 
unemployed with substantial growth 
potential lost. 


Considerable opportunities for 
growth in India lie in the utilisation 
of thé capacity for.self-employment. 
Self-ernployment is also the basis for 
small-scale industry. With less 
capital outlay, more. people are 
absorbed in small scale industries. 
There ‘is also.a better employer- 
employeé.relationship in small scale 
industries avoiding labour troubles. 


There: would, however, Бе need to 
provide more technological. and 
managerial assistance with greater 
resource facilities to new entrepre- 
neurs.. A system of guidance and 
supervisory assistance has to be 
evolved to assist the entrepreneurs 


to.avoid pitfalls, to overcome diffi- ` 


culties, and to plan expansion and 
diversification. All these institutions 
have.to be user friendly, not bureau- 
cratic, functioning on cooperative 
lines with. accountability to the 
users. : 


Small scalé industries can well be 
integrated with the larger ones. They 
could either manufacture parts and 
components for bigger industries 
from designs and raw materials sup- 
plied by them. or finish the goods 
and diversify them according to 


consumer реге. 


Low.capacity utilisation, which is 
the bane of the public sector, is 


generally the result of faulty plan- 


ning and bad labour-employee rela- 
tionship. The inexperience - and 
apathy of the. untrained managers 
from the administrative ' service 
initially created the problem and 
continues to perpetuate it, heighten- 
ed by patronage and corruption. The 
job has to be entrusted to trained 
personnel with freedom to take:com= 
mercial decisions and to introduce 
balancing equipment.to undo the 
initial faulty planning. The sccial 
objective of public sector enterprises 
should be separated from the com- 
mercial and separately funded. 


E. the efficient ‘running of ihe 
enterprise, an effective system of 
management, contro] has to be 
evolved on the lines of the holding 
companies in the corporate, sector. 
It should not be difficult for.a con- 
sultancy agency or, still better, à 
prestigious institute such as the Insti- 
tute of Management at Ahmedabad 
or the International Management 
Institute, New Delhi, to prepare 
schemes for the management of 
public sector enterprises indicating 
clear-cut roles to be played by’the 
enterprise and the concerned ‘admi- 
nistrative ministry of the. ш; 
ment. 


m 


An exercise to that. ket) was 
attempted in 1971 but dropped under 
pressure from the buteaucracy. Once 
responsibility is fixed, accountability 
will follow and the government will 
have a better picture of its invest- 
ments in the public sector. - Besides 
providing government with indus- 
trial flexibility апа regulatory 
control, public ‘sector enterprises in 
a socialist economy are required .to 
provide additional resources to the 
government. There can be no two 
opinions about the public sector 
enterprises being made, profitable. 
The Prime Minister has rightly laid 
emphasis on it. Practical steps have 
to be area now.. 1 


· Labour-employee relationship -is 
important for the public sector as 
well as the private sector. In public 
sector enterprises, there should be 
no difficulty in introducing a scheme 
of labour participation. Once labour 
іѕ а participant in management there 
would be по need for--strikes- or 
labour apathy in -production. 
Labour's own income will be depen- 


dent on the profitability of the 
enterprises. 


In the private sector, too, labour- 
employee relationship has a direct 
bearing on productivity. Today, 
labour does not-have confidence in 
management and feels that the 
management syphons off much profit 
as management expenses, in raw- 
material purchases and, again, in 
the sale of the finished goods. This 
is largely true. Industrialists need to 


involve labour more in management. 


aud have to be fair in distributing 
profits. 


T. need for evolving an inte- 
grated long term industrial relations 
policy cannot be over emphasised. 
The prevalence of ‘inter and intra 
union rivalry arising out of power 
and struggle between two unions or 
groups within a union is а common 
feature of India's industrial. climate. 
A voluntary code adopted by.the 
Central Trade Union Organisation 
has not proved successful. A solu- 
tion to sort out problems between 
the trade unions internally has to be 
found. The matter brooks no delay 
as it affects the vital issues of pro- 
ductivity and profitability of the 
industry. The proposed industrial 
relations commission — an indepen- 
dent body, with the State totally 
disassociating itself from interferénce 
in its functioning — is a step in the 
right direction. 


Government should push a scheme 
to introduce workers’ participation 
in management. The Minister of 
State for Labour, while addressing 
the 53rd annual general meeting of 
the All India Organisation of Emp- 
loyees in March this year, felt that 
‘it should be made an essential 

: ingredient of the industrial system’. 
What is the difficulty? Worker’s 
. Participation should not be viewed 
as a challenge to managerial autho- 
rity but as an effective instrument of 
modern management. The subject 
was discussed at the 28th session of 
the Indian Labour Conference held 
: in the capital in November last year. 
The conference agreed in principle 
to the implementation of the scheme 
in public, private and cooperative 
sectors. The government has stated 
that 'The question whether this 
scheme should be voluntary or 
implemented by legislation and also 
its modalities for implementation 


have been left to be considered. by 
the Standing Labour Commission 
constituted on 11 February, 1986.’ 
An early decision is necessary. 


Besides the priorities for develop- 
ment referred to, the urgent need to 
curb population growth must occupy 
high priority. The motivation for 
voluntary control is essential and 
the programme must be continued 
and intensified but there is also the 
need for statutory measures to check 
uncontrolled addition to population. 
Much of our natural endowment can 
be preserved in perpetuity, for suc- 
cessive generations and their living 
conditions vastly improved if we 
can ensure a growth rate to main- 
tain the present population density, 


‘if not reduce it.. 


Ts are many more issues, many 
sectors of economy requiring atten- 
uon. Priorities to them will have to 
be apportioned. The question of 
ecology is already receiving the 
attention of the government. There 
is the question of control over other 
resources such as the utilisation of 
underground water, the exploitation 
of minerals in open mines in the 
hills. If not properly regulated they 
could become serious problems and 


. the . damage done will be impossible 


to repair. As a rule, before fresh 
investments are contemplated gov- 
ernment will do well to ensure that 
Schemes already in hand are com- 
pleted satisfactorily. For example, 
the vast canal system is without 
adequate drainage turning large 
areas of good cultivated land into 
saline wastes, the gas from oil wells 
remains unutilised and is being burnt 
resulting in loss of crores of rupees 
and adding to the scarce resources 
spent on energy. 


Development requires motivation; 
either personal profit motive ora 
nationalist motive of duty. In a 
developing society only a combina- 
tion of the two can secure growth 
with justice so that economic dev- 
elopment is harmonious and does 
not lead to the evils of industrialisa- 
tion and the conflicts it lets loose. In 
India, the national requirements are 
known, the mistakes made have been 
diagnosed. What is now required is 
the identification of the national pur- 
pose and the politicas will to pursue 
it. 
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‚ Бу writing this lette? to you: 


^ JASWANT SINGH”. | ; nos AE P у Pag 


‘Dear Romesh. 7 


. 


When it came to o actually жї ` 


to your extremely thought-provok- 


' ing noté on "critical · priorities’, I 


found that: i could ‘best do. so only 


P 


..You have identified five major 


` areas; some of them need to be re- 
.formed and toned up, the others, 


being currently neglected, need to be 
taken: up afresh, as priority- tasks. 
Very broadly, your critical priorities 
are: ` Capacity utilisation; food for 
‘work as an instrument of local 
development and ‘maintenance’; 
accent on development of marginal 
farms- with which you: have linked 
‘crafts revival’; and then that hardy 


‘perennial, the need to depoliticise 


‘our by now, rusted ‘steel frame’. An 


‘ancient yet still a relevant, debate 


‘about a ‘committed bureaucracy’ 


` (have- our public - servants become’ 
private servants?), versus; what you 


so aptly term as‘‘respect for auto- 
nomies throughout the system; and 
finally, what- should ` уе до on the 
labour front? 


i I do not think I am ,equipped fo- 
comment оп all the five áreas, even 
though you have somewhat piquait- 
‘ly termed us as-‘the leading political 
managers’. Besides, as Id o not 
actually handle the situation, being as 
much a victim of it as you are, I do 


‚ not see why you should bully me 


into feeling guiltily responsible for 
tthe mess we actually are in now. 
For that matter, 1 believe.that it is 
not necessary, even for politicians, 
to have a view on every subject 
under the sun. Though `1 would 
concede that most of my ilk through- 
out the world ‘suffer from this un- 
pleasant characteristic and are not 
renowned for their withdrawing 
modesty. 


What I do want to do, however, is 


to add ` some: of my, own ‘priority 
areas. Tliey :do not take away from 
what you have identified — in fact, 
they add to them. So, as Studs 
Terkél would say ‘having | thunk the - 
unthinkable._ now let me epee the. 
unspeakable.” Ў 

Му first worrys our ‘Constitution, 
I: am often led to a conclusion now. 


that а very’ grave ‘constitutional 


crisis is. imminent. By. this I do not 
mean а nail- -bitifigly,- éxciting court 


_toom.drama. І am more, concerned 
"with the very legitimacy, instrumenta- 
lity and functioning effectiveness of 
"this. worthy document. The Constitu- 


tion, to which we swear allegiance, 
might-not 'eqüally be the emotional. 
céntre point ofall our citizens, but 


itis the cerebral core of the legiti-. 


macy of our'State. Làm of the view 
that by now, wé have, really com- 
promised this core of. our legitimacy: 
of course, We, ‘have near destroyed its 
SRifit time. and again; we have 
repeatedly bent its letters to suit 
the ‘convenience of the immediate; 
we have. поі -treated it as ап 
instrument ^ of. continuity, it has 
been: reduced to a manipulatable 
compendium of erasures and amend- 
ments. So mùch so that when a 
friend, not really in jest, mentioned 
that India ‘does not actually have a 
Constitution, I remonstrated strongly. 


until, he pulled me up short by 


remarking, ‘Then why do we change 
it so’ often? It is not an obscure 
debating point that he had made and 
that is why I continue .to reflect on 
his query. You could, on the other 
hand, well interrupt and say that I 


:am being needlessly apprehensive, 


alarmist if you like. ‘Well, things 
might be somewhat awkward every 
now and then but.we are managing 
to muddle along.' 

But tbat is really begging the ques- 
tion. We are not muddling along 


. because of a sustenance provided by 
our: Constitution, ог. any great 


support of the ‘steel frame’, or other 
organs of State for that matter. We 
continue to be, only because of a 
certain genius of our people. Some 
ascribe it to the ‘passivity’ theory; 
but I, not being a member of that 
cult, find it difficult to go along 
with it. The withdrawal of our 
people from gross misgovernance (up 
to a point) is commonly treated as 
passivity. I believe that it is actually 
a genius, perfected . over centuries; 
almost like.a racial memory, which 
in times of misgovernance enables 
us to separate from the government 
and to continue with our daily life 
and preoccupations. 


In reality it is a positive state- 
ment, deeply and contemptuously 
rejective; because it renders all as- 
pects of governance as so much 
irrelevancey; activities being per- 
formed for their own sake. This 
separation of the governed and the 
government, this great chasm of 
common understanding, of common 
aspirations, of common feeling; of 
shared joys and sorrows, of a com- 
mon nationhood, of belonging, of 
being part of a great common 
endeavour and striving — all this I 
do not find. -And that is where we 
have. all really failed our Constitu- 
tion. 


The saddening thing is that all 
this need not have been. After all, 
most of the time now our govern- 
ments are attempting to rationalise 
past gross acts of misjudgement — 
of criminal-misgovernance and blam- 
ing it on all other factors but them- 
selves. This is a very great failure, 
because it is essentially a failure to 
recognise the astonishing selflessness 
of our countrymen who, when they 
are convinced that what they are 
being asked. to do is worthwhile, 
will stake their all, as few in the 
world can demonstrate. This is the 
central nerve: a sense of commit- 
ment to. the worthwhile. Why, 
therefore, - this separation? Is it 
bécaüse we have begun to suspect 
that the Constitution is no longer 
a worthwhile enough cause? 


Y. might, well interject here, 
Romesh, and say that all this is 
empty vapourising; So much rubbish 
because, after all, we do. actually 
have : ап , elected government in 
Delhi, and for that matter, in most 


of the States of the Union as well. 


_Also, that this Central government 


has a mandate from our people, the 
like of which has never earlier been 
witnessed, so surely that indicates a 
vibrant, constitutional (monarchy?) 
democracy; the world’s largest, ditto, 
еіс, etc. That might well be so, but 
then as that wise old Indian, P. N. 
Haksar says: ‘It is all a question of 
perceptions and reality.' Because, 
after all, it does not require a very 
great deal to create the illusion of 
‘ruling over Delhi’. If concubines 
and court eunuchs of the Slave 
Dynasty could hold sway over it, 
then why not all others who have 
since followed; whether it was the 
poetic and dreamy Bahadur Shah, 
or the Firangis or the Pindaris ог 
the ‘post-47 Thugs’. 


О again, we are now afflicted 
by a ‘Dying Dynasty’. The remain- 
ing source of legitimacy of this 
‘Dynasty’ is a constitutional veneer. 
The problem now, however, is that 
that which provides legitimacy is 
itself beginning to lose it. And more 
depressing still, it is also tending to 
stop functioning. Firstly, the Con- 
stitution, the founthead of our 
legitimacy is rendered unworkable 
by all of us. (And, I mean ай of us, 
the legislative, judicial, executive the 
political, bureaucratic, press, business 
trade, agricultural elite, who inherit- 
ed an independent and still largely, 
working India but have made a near 
total mess of it). 


Thereafter, the principal executive 
organ of it, the government, is grind- 
ing toahalt. You do not believe 
me? Go to any agency of the govern- 
ment, any, but go only as a citizen 
and then experience for yourself 
what the rest of the millions have to 
put up with. I am sure you have 
had to go through the humiliation 
of actually having to call somebody 
of the government on the telephone; 
that is when it actually works and 
when you ате lucky enough to find 
that somebody on his ‘seat’. After 
the essential and customary disclo- 
sure of identity, the next inevitable 
query from a surly public spokesman 
is the seemingly repetitive but so 
revealing, ‘And who аге, you?’ Even 
you, Romesh, at this point would 
find it difficult to make your point 
by replying, A citizen of this coun- 
try’. 


` That is our first crisis, therefore, 
our first priority. The instrument 
through which we wish to govern 
ourselves, our Constitution, has been 
blunted by all of us to near total 
unusability. What do we do? Let 
us start by taking a very close look 
into how we have managed to 
achieve this task in Jess than four 
decades. All other approaches tinker 
with the symptoms only. Then 
should follow resolute action, to 
rectify, to reform and to ensure 
that we never ever repeat past 
perfidies, 


T. next priority, I believe, is for 
the Indian ‘State’? to become aware 
of the Indian ‘Citizen’, all over 
again. The quality of life of a 
citizen of our country has been 
rendered so unbelievably unlivable 
that unless we pay the most urgent 
attention to it, we would be creating 
one of the most cataclysmic explo- 
sions that India has ever witnessed. 
In quality of life, of course, come 
food, clothing, shelter, drinking 
water, environment, living and work- 
ing conditions and all the other 
services that a citizen is entitled to 
and which are the responsibility of 
our State to provide, 


But, these are all the externals. 
What has to change is the approach 
to our citizen: the State exists 
for him or her; not ‘them’, for ‘us’, 
the government, hence quite often 
now, by absurd reduction, equal to 
the ‘State’. The points at which the 
government and the people mect 
must become points of commonness, 
of harmony and of co-operation. If 
we persist with friction, with design- 
ed confrontationalism, a mindless, 
gelatinous insensitivity and a near 
unworkable constitution, then we 
are persisting with madness. 


That is why I started with, what 
to my mind, are higher priorities: 
The Constitution and The Citizen. 
We must re-recognise that this whole 
business called ‘governing’ is all 
about making the life of the ordi- 
nary citizen more livable, not increa- 
singly less tolerable. Urgent atten- 
tion, therefore, to the question of 
the Constitution could give us back, 
hopefully, a working machine and 
areal re-dedication to the common 
weal possibly achieve identification, 
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purpose, commitment and a revival 
of our national spirit and will. 


Н... had my brief say on my 


priorities, let me then attempt some 
of the other ‘critical priorities’ 
identified by you. Take ‘capacity 
utilisation’. Here, again, I approach 
it somewhat differently. There is no 
disputing the gross under-utilisation 
of our existing capacities, whether 
it is our steel plants or our power 
projects. But that is the physical, 
more easily identifiable, aspect of it. 
That being so, at least theoretically, 
it ought to be equally easily reme- 
died; largely a management problem 
requiring us to merely improve 
systems; you might say, and we will 
have the machinery going smoothly 
for three shifts. Until we come to 
the crunch, through what agency? 
We have none other than that of 
the ordinary Indian citizen and he 
or she has been reduced to an 
object, a number. How then to 
enhance the ‘capacity utilisation’ of 
this ordinary Indian? 


Whatever the reasons; climate, 
social structures, a history of long 
dominance by foreign powers, for 
that matter, every other stated and 
unstated factor, the harsh reality is 
that by and large we just do not 
work hard enough, singly or colléc- 


tively. It does not actually even’ 


require a Visit to any of the govern- 
ment offices to see how appallingly 
absent this whole concept of ‘work’ 
is, leave alone its ethics. Of course, 
it is endemic, it might everi be com- 
municable, but I still hold that this 
is remediable. ` 


Without going into 
cliches about what moral is to the 
physical, is three is to one, etc., the 
crucial point is that unless every 
Indian enhances his/her ‘capacity 
utilisation’, all our plants will conti- 
nue to dawdle along at.the. ‘Hindu 
rate.’ The cure. has to be applied 
not at the plants but elsewhere and 
that is a moral, inspirational task — 
not managerial. Unless.we enhance 
the esteem in which our citizen is 
held, we cannot. enhance his or 
her ‘capacity’ — and if we do not 
enhance this capacity, how else is 
the other to follow? Got 
Romesh?. 


- And that, somewhat {cleverly, is 
my answer to your query on labour 


all those, 


me,- 


as well: But also, being not suffici-: 
ently knowledgeable about it, I leave _ 


it to the others to tackle. As for 
administrative and the law and order 
machinery and our ‘steel frame’, 


whose soul has been eaten into by: 


iron, I believe, my fears about the 
Constitution, if properly taken care 
of, will also refurbish the executive 
and make its steel reshine with the 
polish of autonomy. 


The remaining ‘critical priorities’, 
are all rural, whichever way you 
turn them around, (marginal farms, 
food for work, crafts). And here we 
have a most exciting juxtaposition. 
Ido not know if you deliberately 
intended it to beso orit has just 
accidently come about їп this 
fashion. This is not a slur on your 
great perspicacity, merely an index 
of my own obtuseness. However that 
might be, do examine the-following 
proposition. 


A, marginal farms cannot produce 
enough, the farmer owner tends to 
lend - himself out in the village as 
seasonal, surplus Jabour, or takes 
himself to the cities off season, thus 
further clogging our already over- 
extended urban resources. His search 
is not for the surplus; it is initially 
only for the sufficient. A number of 
things happen in the absence of the 
sufficient. Primarily, of course, it 
robs one of our countrymen or 
women of elementary human dig- 
nity. Then, no improvement takes 
place on marginal farms; there just 
are no resources. Because of this, 
common Village lands and facilities 
get neglected; who after all is there 
to look after them? 


Then, as earlier mentioned, cities 
tend to get choked, as both, margi- 
nal farmers and the landless drift 
towards them in search for the ‘suffi- 
cient’. And finally, crafts, a function 
and flowering of leisure, just wither 


away; where is the time. for them?. 


All this results in a most complex 
and cruel bind on our rural society: 
Unless it is rescued, rather enabled 
to rescue itself, it will atrophy — 


and if that were to happen, I do not 


know what -will happen to India; for 
what is India without its. villages? 


A: catalyst is needed. That'catalyst 


is ‘food for work’, Iam convinced: 


about its great value and effecti 
veness in combating a great many: 
things that need to be tackled, on a- 
war footing, in rural India. ‘Food ' 
for Work’ was tried, I believe, with. 
great success, in combination with: 
‘Antyodaya’, in Rajasthan during’ 
1977-80. It is a shame that political 

prejudice resulted in this programme: 
being called off. We need to revive 

it and urgently. 


‘Food for Work’, provides just the. 
needed cushion to a marginal farmer: 
to move from constant want to a 
situation of sufficiency. It provides. 
him with work where he lives, in 
his village. He is thus not uprooted 
and -does not suffer the degrading 
humiliation of being a nothing in an 
alien environ, a city. He works on. 
Schemes which are for his own 
benefit, whether it is Panchayat work 
or the repair ofa village bund or 
cleaning the village well.. When pro- , 
perly decentralised and organised, 
each village Panchayat becomes the 
determinant of its own priorities, 
thus of its own destiny. And who. 
cannot be involved with one's own 
destiny? In the process of doing so,. 
there is an instinctive commitment 
of the participants: they become 
both; the decision makers as also the 
executors. You would be astonished, 
Romesh, how ‘capacity utilisation’ 
goes up by geometric leaps in such a 
situation. | 


i believe that if we are to be able 
to provide this necessary rounded-. 
ness to rural India — without which 
nothing will survive — then our 
villages and their upliftment, by 
their own effort, has to be our single 
most important executive priority. 
For that the catalyst is ‘Food for 
Work’, that provider of a cushion 
of sufficiency; which is the dividing 
line between poverty and freedom 
from it. Free our citizens from the 
degrading thraldom of it; from a 
total pre-occupation with just survi- 
ving and crafts. wil revive, like. 
famine parched soilafter the first 
rains. It is only then that the sap of 
self expression can run. And what. 
are ‘crafts’ but the offsprings of this 
sap: f ' 


Thank you, Romesh, fora most’ 
exciting investigation. My reply, 
alas, can only be an outline — not a 
complete thesis: 


The educated unemployed 


FAROOQ ABDULLAH 


PRIORITIES before the country are 
bound to differ from .man to man 
depending on his perception and the 
extent of personal involvement in 
the affairs of the country. But for 
anyone with the good of the country 
at heart. and with a knowledge .of 
the major problems, the number one 
priority is bound to be the popula- 
tion explosion and its consequence 
in the educated un-employed youth. 


The major problems of law and 
order and general unrest in the 
country can be traced back to the 
basic ills of the educated unemploy- 
ed. They are like а bomb whose 
fuse has- already been ignited and 
may go offat any time, in the pro- 
cess blowing up а major part of the 
edifice of the nation built up so 
assidously and at such. great sacrifice. 
Our planning'does not seem to take 
this problem into corísideration to the 
extent it should and therefore. our 
planning process does not catch this 
problem by the forelock and tackle 
itaccordingly. Employment is con* 
sidered to be part of the develop- 
ment.process. It has to be the farget 
problem and other things should be 
directed towards its solutión. ? 


-We must start by revamping the 
‘education policy so that at the end 
of the tunnel we don’t throw out the 
clerks and half-literate young men 
and women not prepared to work 
with their hands, sticking only to 
"desk work. The ‘orientation of the 
‘education in the schools and col- 
leges should be such that you turn 
‘out persons properly trained for jobs 


that await them. Hence planning has | 


to ‘be: pragmatic and based on re- 
quirements of trained personnel, 
skilled, semi-skilled and un-skilled. 
Their number has to be based on 
surveys conducted of thé require- 


ment in this regard which will have 
to be based on perspective planning 
for the next 15/20 years. 


Dissatisfied unemployed youth, 
full of energy and of frustration, is 
the . most combustible material 
around us and if it is not properly 
and_ tactfully handled it will destroy 
the entire nation. This dissatisfac- 


‘tion takes the form of communal 


rióts, terrorism, crime, linguistic and 
regional agitations and the like. It 
disrupts the even tenor of public 
life, economic activity and social 
harmony. One thing is very clear. 
We will have to find employment 
opportunities at least for twice the 
number of new births annually. For 
this purpose, training institutions 


‘and the mechanism to fit them in the 


production process will have to be 


.devised rather carefully. 


The second priority before me is 
опе of education. Every one has 


„agreed that our education policy has 


been faulty and not suited at all to 
our. people and their genius. Prima: 


„Шу, we.continue to follow the edu- 
cation policy devised and implemen- 


ted by the British to suit their ends 
and to create babus and clerks as 
middle men between the rulers and 


.the ruled. Some attempts were made 


in the past three decades to reorient 
this policy. But those attempts being 


.half-hearted and not comprehensive, 


did not make any difference. 


"The new education policy on the 


anvil is‘ reported to be the compre- 


hensive documentation of the pro- 
blems of the people and it is hoped 
that when -implemented fully it will 
look after most of the problems in 
this context. Our requirements are 


_different in urban areas and entirely 


different in rural areas, We ‘also 
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have the problem of spreading 
literacy and providing higher edu- 
cation to the talented and deserving. 
We have the problem of voca- 
tionalising education and profes- 
sional training. Care will have to be 
taken that we don’t produce in any 
year more highly trained people 
than the country requires, so as to 


avoid unemployment and frustration, . 


With this we face the problem of 
finding adequate resources and tea- 


` chers and trainers for this purpose. 


We will have to resolve the dilemma 
of having schools but no buildings 
and having buildings but no teachers 
and having buildings and teachers 
but no students. 


`+ Then there is a problem of the 


mother tongue, the State language, 
the regional language and the 
national language. You cannot 
burden a young child with 3/4 
languages to learn along with mathe- 
matics and social studies and every- 


' thing else. With this the problem of 


providing text books of reasonable 
standards is equally important. Ade- 
quate thought will have to be given 
to the content of the text books, 
because it has been noticed that 
wrong ideas, twisted facts of history, 
coloured and distorted things about 
the country's tradition and culture 
included in text books lead to ten- 
sions, misunderstanding and strife at 
alater stage. One aspect of educa- 
tion will have to be kept in mind, 
that it should not propel a young 
тап or woman to gyrate to the 
cities. If this continues to happen, 
then problems of large scale urbani- 
sation and starving. the rural areas 
of the services of educated people 
would result. This can spell disaster 
in the long run, ` 


| ee development—reason- 
able and suitable — is vital for any 
progress and peace all around. Our 


‘country is 80 per cent agriculturist 
‘and therefore every holding has to 


be modernised and its output and 
productivity has to be increased 
substantially. We should not rest 


- content with one green revolution 
' or another. white revolution. We 


have to revolutionise the entire agri- 
culture and this includes foodgrains, 
cash-crops, horticulture, animal hus- 
bandary, dairy farming, wool pro- 
duction, forests, etc. We have to 


have better irrigation facilities and 
increase the utilisation of existing 
facilities resulting in increased pro- 
ductivity. “Scientific advancement 
and results of research have to be 
brought to the field and applied on 
the ground. Mechanisation to some 
extent cannot be avoided. Our food 
production has been increasing 
steadily, but we still suffer from 
malnutrition on a large scale. 


‘In the field of industry we have. 


made tremendous strides. We are 
told we are the 10th industrialized 
nation in the world, that we have 
the 3rd largest skilled population in 
industry and yet we have thousands 


of sick mills, we lose millions of: 


man days on account ofstrikes. In 
most of the industrial units, the 
utilisation of the installed capacity 
ranges between 25 and 50 per cent, 
with the result that huge investment 
is locked up without being produc- 
tive, while thousands of units are 
starving on account of scarce 
capital. . 


O, our export front we don’t 


seem to be doing well at all. This ` 


may be due to complicated regula- 
tions, contrivéd and enforced by 
foreign highly developed countries. 
It could also be due to our products 
not being able to stand competition 
in the world market on account of 
quality and price. The emerging 
scenario is rather dismal with a gap 
between our imports -and exports 
increasing continuously and the 
balance of payments position upset- 
ting long range planning. A well 
thought of integral policy has to be 
planned after a national debate. 


All the above problems which 
need attention on a priority basis 
cannot be taken up if the adminis- 
trative set-up in the country is not 
adequate, suitable and responsive. 
There are two aspects before me — 
one of streamlining the administra- 
tion and the other of Centre-State 
relations. We have the all-India 
services and we have the State 
services. These have different levels 
of training and of emoluments. 
There are also the problems of 
loyalty and administrative account- 
ability. | 


In the all-India services, merit-and 
regional and communal- representa- 
tion. have:-not been worked- out- 


adequately. By and large, our ad- 
ministrative machinery is not geared. 
to look after the needs of the people 
and of the situation. It needs to be . 
made responsive and reasonable. It 
should not proliferate only to 
become a means of employment. In 
every State and at the Centre we 
have more ‘people than are really 
required, which results in a waste of 


_Tesources and in low productivity. If 
-you are---raeing towards the 2151 


century you cannot fight shy of 
automation and mechanisation. 


A suitable and proper administra- 
tive machinery, dedicated and above 
board, not subject to pressures and 
biases will ensure that the level of 
public life will be raised and the 
poison of violence and communa- 


lism will be reduced to managable 
limits. 


Ü the political system is rid 
ofits present weaknesses and disa- 
bilities, we cannot hope to progress 
at the pace we should. The level of 
public life and the lack of ethics in 
political parties is a major problem. 
The political parties must come 
together and evolve a code of con- 
duct to cleanse public life, This is 
not possible unless electoral reforms 
are also taken in hand. The multi- 
plicity of parties, the plethora of 
independent candidates, the role 
which money, especially black 
money, plays in elections and the 
large scale display of muscle power 
are some of the issues that need to 
be taken up without any loss of 
time. The system of elected repre- 
sentatives of the people on consi- 
deration of religion, caste, creed, 
region and language will have to 
give way to selection of candidates 
based on merit, public image, talent ` 
and ability. 


The relevant question in this 
regard is whether the western con- 
cept of parliamentary democracy is ` 
suited to the genius of the Indian 
people, especially because of their ` 
tradition, economic backwardness 
and large scale literacy. I think the 
experience of the last 38 years has 
proved, beyond doubt, that this 
system has taken deep roots in our 
country and there is no question of ` 
not being able to run it to the 
advantage ofthe people of India as 
a whole. 


Not by planning alone 


E.M.S. NAMBOODIRIPAD 


THERE are two approaclies to the 
' question of fixing ‘priorities in plan- 
ning the economic development of 
the country. One: is purely techno- 
cratic in which social policies are 
completely kept out of discussion, as 
if they were irrelevant to develop- 
ment. The other is’ political in the 
sense that the basis of planning is 
the laying down of correct social 
policies. Таш of the view that, if 
planning is to be useful, it should 
adopt the latter course and not the 
former. А 

Whether о ‘have a plan at all and, 
| if so, its direction; ithe priorities to 
` be given to this or that sector of 
. national economy—these and other 
issues of planning are connected 
with the interests of classes, strata 
and groups, many.of which conflict 


‘with one another. They express them- * 


selves in the policies formulated by 
those who frame and implement suc- 


cessive five-year or other periodical 


plans. · 


In the case of our own country, 
the first Five Year Plan formulated 
on the basis of certain policies was 
found inadequate. Hence the change 


in the approach to planning made at’ 


the time of the formulation of the 
second plan. The ‘bigger bolder’ 
second plan raised acute controver- 
sies in the country, gave rise to rifts 
in the top leadership of the ruling 
party, and led to the formation of 
the Swatantra Party whose leaders 
denounced the new approach to the 
plan as ‘anti-democratic’. Ever since 
then, the ruling classes and their 


parties ranged themselves into two. 
or even. more camps, each putting 


forward its critique: of the existing. 
те, plan and suggestions for an alternate. 


plan, as for instance, the plan envi- 
saged by Charan Singh when he was 


the Janata minister at the centre. 


The party of the Indian working 
class, the undivided Communist 
Party of India, intervened in the 


controversy that raged around the 


formulation of the second plan. 


Coming out against the approach: 


adopted by. the Swatantra Party and 


its friends in the ruling Congress 
Party, the CPIat its 4th Congress: 
held in April 1956, gave qualified: 


welcome to the draft proposals for 
the second plan, since they were ат 


improvement on the first plan. The: 


party however was highly critical of 
most of the concrete proposals 
included in the plan, since they 
*modified in a reactionary direction’ 


the proposals made in the - original. 


plan frame. 


Pinpointing the shortcomings of - 
the second plan as formulated, ihe 


party said: ‘India cannot overcome" 


her present economic backwardness 2 


and: dependence, cannot reconstruct ' 


her economy, without rapid indus-! 


trialisation, without, in particular, 
building heavy and machine-build- 
ing industries, without carrying out 
radical agrarian reforms in which 
the distribution of land to the mass 
of agricultural labourers and poor 
peasants must occupy a most deci- 


sive place. In the period of the first ` 
plan, it has also been once again ' 


proved that in order to rebuild the 
Indian economy, it is essential to 


come to grips with the vested inte^.- 
rests of British capital and feudal ` 


ism in our economy and thus fight. 
for the elimination of the legacy of 


the hated colonial regime. Equally . 


has it been emphasised that the 
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éàuse of industrialisation of our 
country and the balanced growth of 
our economy cannot be advanced 
by relying on imperialism and the 
capitalist world market.’ 


T. resolution specifically spelt 
out some of the basic elements of 
the policies alternative to those 
formulated by the government. 'A 
democratic plan', it went on, *must 
make decisive inroads into the posi- 
tions of British capital in India and 
also of landlordism. It must weaken 
the position of the monopoly capital 
in our national economy and poli- 
tical life. It must substantially 
„reduce the .burden, on the peasant 
= imasses.. “It must raise the standard 


Sof life. of the people constantly .and 


continuously and create an expand- 
.ing internal market. It must be 
“Based on an equitable system of 
taxation, : raising. the. necessary 
< resources primarily from those. who 
éan- ‘bear the burden — the. foreign 
"iàpitalists, the landlords and princes 
800. ‘the big bourgeoisie. It must 
-Strive to create a stable price struc- 
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c. culture. It must mean the 
“adoption of progressive labour laws, 
"the ensuring, of popular cooperation 
“and the unleashing of popular initia- 
,tive through. the extension of demo- 
үй ане rights and civil liberties. , 






T "The ‘above . approach to planning 
7s ап example of what I call the 
political as opposed to the techno- 

Б cratic. . The technocrat considers pro- 

uction, to be everything; people’s 

Р “welfare . is nothing. or at best, it 
“Comes ому after production is 
Piriéreàsed: То. ће politically-oriented 
“planner; ‘on. the-other, hand, increas- 
“ing: “production. and the advance . of 


"people's | welfare , are so. interdepen- 


"дене that‘ignoring either the опе or 
‘the ‘ottier would lead to.acute crises 
Jn the socio: economic system, 
Fhe! салас “between. the , two 
Ajpróáthes , came -ont clear and 
агр “in, every . meeting..of :the 
a Development’ Council held 
discuss the five year plans that 
ere: ; being. formulated. Every time 
Communist Chief , Ministers , parti- 
bated.as ‘Council members, they 
йад. :forthtight criticism of the 
“approach . contained in the: draft 
eat by. the government. 


au 


The first such"meeting was that 
of 1968 when I happened to bea 
member of the Council and pointed 
out: 


*(a) The postponement of the date 
on which the 4th Five-Year Plan 
is to start (from 1968 to 69) 
indicates a serious crisis in the 
whole planning process in the 
country; 


(b) We will be deluding ourselves > 

and "delude ‘the * people? ifs we © 

7 were to. blame this érisis^ ofthe ; 
planning prócess on the border 
conflicts with China and Pakistan 
ог on the two years of drought : 
or on both combined; 


(c) The: root of ‘the crisis іп. е 
planning process lies in the .fact 
-that the policies pursued, were 
inadequate to serve the main 
objective of planning —.the 
- optimum use of the material and 
human resources: of the nation 
for the most, rapid , industrialisa- 
tion of theeconomy and moder- 
nisation of all fields of socio- 
economic activity.’ : 


Subsequently, when the 6th and 
7th Five-Year Plans were being 
discussed іп the Council, Jyoti Basu 
and Nripen Chakraborty — also 
Nayanar-on the occasion of formu- 
lating the 6th Plan — made . their 
critiques of the official draft -and 
made alternate proposals to those 
contained in the official draft. They 
TE out the coriflict of policies, 

between those of the ruling 
vines and their political parties оп 
the one hand and those of. the 
Communist and other Left parties 
on the other. No discussion of 
priorities can be blind to -this 
reality, as if the question of. priori- 
ties is one for which an answer „сап 
be .provided by technocrats includ- 
ing ‘economists, А 


T. history of-Indian planning 
shows that it was an eminent techno- 


"crat, Viswesarayya,: who in thë mid- 


nineteen thirties brought out а Боок 
under the title Indian Planning—the 


‘pioneering attempt at applying‘ the 


lessons of ' Soviet- planning to--the 


-conditions of India. He was follow- 


ed by a team-of technocrats:and 
statesmen-with Jawaharlal Nehru as 
chairman and the renowned. econo- 


mist К.Т. Shah as Secretary which 
didjsome preliminary work in setting 
out the details of the Viswesharayya 
plan. That attempt however, could 
not proceed far since the chairman 
of the committee, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
had to go through the years of war- 
time repression, But in the mean- 
while, the topmost industrialists in 
the country, Tata and Birla, took 
the initiative, in collaboration with 
their brother industrialists, in for- 
mulating. What came to be known as 
г the ‘Bombay’ Plan’. 
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N.. 9f the plans formulated in 
the pre-war years however, imbibed 
the lessons of socialist planning in 


‘the USSR. The pioneer of Indian 


planning. Viswesharayya, for 
instance talked of ‘a new kind of 
State socialism being tried on a gig- 
antic scale under — Roosevelt's 
National Recovery Act. In this Act, 
provision is made for higher wages 
and shorter working hours. The 
effect of these revolutionary mea- 
sures is said to be to dethrone the 


unrestricted individual entrepreneur - 


and make the group the country's 
economic and social unit. The 
object of the attempt at inflation of 
currency is to effect a reduction of 
the purchasing power of the people 
who have got money and increase 
the purchasing power of those who 
have got commodities.’ 


‘It is safe for this country’, 
Viswesharayya went on, ‘to proceed 
along the lines practised in such 
capitalist countries as France and 
the United States of America...We 
have yet to build up some measure 
of modernised industrial prosperity, 
and for the present capitalism is best 
suited for that purpose. Only the 
monopolies incidental to capitalism 
should be minimised; and wherever 
they are inevitable, a watch should 
be maintained and special modifica- 
tion made by legal enactments and 
otherwise, in the direction of service 
to the public.’ 


Viswesarayya's was technocratic 
planning for excellence — following, 
the Soviet model for its technique 
but not its social policies. It gave 
concrete form to the ambitions of 
the Indian bourgeoisie for rapid 
development of the economy but 
steered clear of the anti-capitalist 
essence of Soviet . planning. The 
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British rulers however opposed the 
ambitions of the bourgeoisie; they 
prepared the outlines of ‘post-war 
developments’ on which was based 
the first plan. 


T. merit of the Second Five- 
Year Plan, to which the Communist 
Party gave qualified welcome, was 
that it broke with the above 
approach to the planning process: 
no more was the economic develop- 
ment in the country to be confined 
to agriculture, small and cottage 
industries and so on. On the con- 
trary, it made the first. beginning to 
have industrialisation with stress on 
building heavy industries as the focus 
— that too in the public sector. 
Emphasis was laid on the integral 
connection between industrialisation 
and agrarian reforms. 


These vital changes in economic 
policy reflected themselves also in 
politics, as was seen in the acceptance 
of the 'socialist pattern of society as 
the objective of the ruling party. 
Initiative was taken, along with 
China and a few other-newly-inde- 
pendent countries, to strengthen the 
freedom struggles ‘in all-continents; 


which culminated in what has. now- 
the поп” 


come to be. known. as- 
aligned movement. 


These shifts'in' policy (economic 
as well as political) were welcomed: 
by the’ Communists and other left 
parties. 


Plan, as outlined in the Plan Frame, 
was reflective of this: new attitude 
of the party of the working class to 
the party of the ruling classes. 


The Gommunist Party’s welcome ` 
to’ the new approach’ to’ planning 


however, was ‘not unqualified. The 
party noted that; even while making 
the shift; the ruling: party was so 
using its control over the State and 


economic bodies in the country as” 


to’ strengthen itself at the expense of 
the mass of the working people. The 
new policies adopted towards the 


economy and politics were bound to 
lead the country’ to eVer-deepening 
crisis‘ in its economy" and polity. 


This was the essence-of the critique 


of thé second- plan" made' by the 


fourth Congréss of pre-split CPI and 
the interventions: 


The welcome extended by” 
the CPI to the second Five-Year’ 


made by the: 


CPI(M) Chief Ministers in the Na- 
tional Development Council. 


It is three decades since the undi- 
vided Communist Party of India 
made its basic critique of the con- 
cept of planning as spelt out in the 
Second Five-Year Plan. The experi- 
ence of this fairly long period has 
confirmed the correctness of the 
assessment made by the party then. 
The refusal of the ruling party to 
heed the criticism has landed the 
country into an all-round crisis — 
crisis of the economy, policy, socio- 
cultural life — in fact, every aspect 
touching on national life. 


Economically, there has no doubt 
been development in the formal, 
technical sense: the setting up of 
industries, increases in industrial 
production, some improvement and 
modernisation of agriculture, ad- 
vance in education and so on. But 
what is its impact on the life of. thé ~, 
people? : 5o 3 
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Т. steady and alarming growth 
of unemployment, the uninterrupted 
rise in the prices of essential com- 
modities, the widening gulf between 
the prices received and those that 
have tg be paid by the peasantry and 
the mass,of small and medium pro- 
ducers — these are the burdens that 
over 80 per gent, of the people have 
to bear. 


Furthermore, the reliance on fore- 
ign 'aid' for the implementation of 
successive five-year plans has made 
the-nation more and more dependent 
on its foreign creditors, who are put- 
ting increasing pressure for liberali- 
sation of imports which are hitting 
Indian producers including private 
capitalists. The basic principles of 
planning which had guided the plan- 
ners earlier, such as State control 
over the commanding heights of the 
economy are being given up at the 
instance of the World Bank and the 
IMF. The growing dependence of 
the foreign mülti-nationals and such 
institutions as the World Bank and 
the IMF has led to the invasion of 
such sectors of national importance 
as defence próduction and the tech- 
nology involved in it. It is a matter of ` 
grave concern that serious negotia- 
tions have started between the 
American and the Indian authorities 
on’ ‘cooperation’ in ‘the’ field of de- 
ferice research. 


Taking place as this does against 
the background of the American 
imperialists’ drive towards the des- 
tabilisation of the country through 
the Sikh extremists and terrorists in 
Punjab, the Jamat secessionists in 
Jammu-Kashmir, separatist forces in 
the north-east etc, this poses a great 
danger for the independence, sover- 
eignty, unity and integration of the 
Indian people. 


In the socio-cultural and political 
fields, the greatest stress should have 
been laid on tke evolution of a de- 
mocratic and secular set-up in which 
the people unite for the development 
of the whole country, cutting across 
caste, communal, linguistic and other 
barriers. 


Es moves to root out the 
evil of caste oppression to which 
күт апа lakhs of ely have been 


which completely separates the State 
from religion; broad popular edu- 
cation which facilitates social re- 
forms which are opposed in the 
name of the ‘fundamental’ rights of 
the religious groups; determined mea- 
sures to put an епа to the age-old 
illiteracy and cultural backwardness 
of the mass of the people — these 
are the essential pre-requisites of 
the modernisation of Indian society 
which has been the dream of genera- 
tions of freedom fighters. The ruling 
party however refuses to adopt these 
very measures, since it requires the 
help and support of the obscuranti- 
sts and fundamentalists in their 
struggle for power at the Centre and 
in the States, 


The result is the growth of a sense 
of frustration and discontent among 
the people which are sought to be 
utilised by the divisive and separatist 
forces to organise riots in the name 
of this or that caste, religious com- 
munity, linguistic group etc. Not 
only does this prevent the national 
unity and integration of various sec- 
tions of the Indian people but gives 
opportunity to imperialism to inter- 
vene in our affairs. 


The priority in present day condi- 
tions of India in my view should be 
given to this overall situation and 
not to this or that sector of the 
national economy, 
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THE nation is on the brink, ofa 
precipice, all the, sanguine “and 
colourable official pronouncements 
notwithstanding. The urban elite 
media, in all its electronic sophis- 
tication, may tell a hundred lies; the 
facts speak А | 


The abyss is а just economic, 
a question -of persisting poverty, 
poor rates of growth, mass un- 
employment, double-digit inflation, 
parallel economy, or deteriorating 


. balance of payments. The economic 


situation is extremely grave but not 
critical. A clever finance minister 
or a glib speech-writer 
juggle with facts and figures to 
cóver up the reality. 


Nor is it a mere matter of ecolo- 
gical disasters, of industrial pollu- 
tion, of deforestation, of declining 
water-tables, of droughts, of floods. 
It does not concern the mass exodus 
to the cities and the consequent 
crisis of civic amenities and in- 
human living .conditions in the 
slum metropoli ' 


Nor is the calamity emanating 
from corruption, a rising crime rate, 


can still. 


burning brides, the collapse of law 
and order and the  incompetence 
of 4 self-aggrandising officialdom, 
howsoever pervading and corrosive 
these afflictions may be. 


All thesé unquestionably are cause 
for serious concern. But they have 
been overhanging for so long that 
the people have learnt to live 
with their ominous presence since 
Independence. The nation today‘ 
stands threatened with something far 
more serious. Its very integrity 
appears questioned by various fratri- 
cidal conflicts. Punjab, with its daily 
quota of miacabre killings and a 
growing stream of refugees, is obvi- 
ously the gravest of them all. There 
are many more simmering below the 
surface on questions like the com: 
mon civil code, the reservation of 
seats, State boundaries, the official 
language and umpteen more, insigni- 
ficant in themsélves but potentially 
explosive. The nation is on the 
point of splitting apart. The histori- 
cal cohesion that provided the much- 
sung-about unity in splendorous 
diversity appears to have been 
squandered away. The future should ` 
appear veritably dismal even to the 
most incorrigible optimist, 


The proud Nagas have been dis- 
affected for yéars. Thé brave Gor- 
khas are following suit. The ‘valiant 
Sikhs — saviours Of the ‘nation 
on numerous occasions in history 
— have been esitranged: The 1947 
partition, it was hoped, had perma- 
nently resolved the festering Hindu- 
Muslim rift. The.current wave of 
communal riots recall im their fre- 
quency and ferocity the, horrendous 
1940’s. And for tiny parcels of land 
that can satisfy- по, hunger and re- 
servations in jobs, that -mean noth- 
ing to the vastmajority of the un- 
employed, brothers. are at- each 
others throats. | 


The people at large аге at а loss 
to know what precisely is happen- 
ing. The air is thick with a sense of 
insecurity of both life and property 
and an haunting awareness that 
something terrible is happening. 
Consequently, the people appear to 
have been driven to a kind of 
national schizophrenia characterised 
by a general apathy to the grossest 
improprieties and by swings bet- 
ween unjustified euphoria and equ- 
ally unfounded pessimism. 


1, the people аге dumb-stricken, 
their leaders who carry the formal 
responsibility for this state of affairs 
are merrily unconcerned. There is 
the lurking suspicion that they pre- 
fer and probably enjoy the new role 
of the gendarme with the accom- 
panying unlimited power and the 
total freedom from accountability. 
. In asilent, gradual and almost 
bloodless coup, the political system 
has been taken over by a combi- 
nation of two categories of persons, 
both products of the post-Indepen- 
dence era, First, the urban front 
consisting of the  slum-lords, the 
smugglers, construction racketeers, 
the beneficiaries of license-permit 
raj and such like. Second, their 
rural counterparts, the coop- 
barons of varying sizes. In brief, 
collusion of the urban dadas and 
the rural goondas is able to domi- 
nate the polity, left and right. 


The opposition in India always had 
the character of a motley crowd of 
unpractical dreamers, allergic to 
power, content to win verbal duels 
with their colleagues. Their acquisi- 
tion presented no problem. The 
successive splits in the ruling party 


even’ саѕјег ‘fo’ num them under the 
influence’ of the" *Congress culture’ 
and hence ofthe; -dada-goonda com- 
bination, d e R 


The ‘real’ thing that interests the 
combination, however, is power and 
influence at all levels. Control of the 
slums, bootlegging, and matka 
operations requires complete control 
over the local police station and a 
‘committed’ judiciary. The cons- 
truction gang can manipulate floor/ 
space indices only with the State 
government firmly under control. 
The sugar barons could earn their 
‘on monies’ only if appropriately 
illogical rules are ordained from the 
bureaucracy. Convenient manipula- 
tion of export/import licenses and 
capital issues presuppose cordial 
contacts with the highest in the 
land. 


Power has to be acquired, retain- 
ed, and retained indefinitely. Unfor- 
tunately, i in any minimally democra- 
tic system, there prevails, inevitably; p 
an element of uncertajnty. таў” 
all of a sudden throw ‘up ‘Upstarts’ 
like a Shastri, or . produce a 1977. 
The combination cannot afford to 
have any uncertainty. The aaya- 
rams-gayarams method of sticking 
to power, tried fora while, is all 
said and done, humiliating and 
further, unreliable. A controlled 
democracy, a populist, vainglorious 
regime, which derives its ostensible 
democratic legitimacy from dynastic 
succession rather than performance, 
suits the convenience of the combi- 
nation. Add to it a scared, apathe- 
tic people subject to mass-frenzies, 
and the combination has its dish. 
Dynastic continuity and national 
Schizophrenia are the very  sus- 
tenance of the dada-goondas. 


1. last elections furnished the 
combination with the opening it had 
been hoping to get for a long, long 
time. The people called upon to 
exercise their franchise while ina 
state of psychological trauma accor- 
ded a massive mandate, in the 
absence of any alternative, to the 
heir-apparent. This amounted to 
cutting off the nation’s nose to spite 
the extremists. The latter got a 
readymade hate symbol and the 
nation a Prime Minister, prisoner of 


his: ancestors’ past. The poor ex- 
Ayro-fliet had no alternative but to 
drag, in’ the only base he had 

thé! “Doon School baba-log, 


E "ét det" ‘thanagerial class, consist- 
jng "of Ше princes (old and new) 


and, 'gferchants of celluloid dreams. 
Talk of. "modern technology’ and the 
comi "twentyfirst century’ sud- 
denl kan not only ‘in’ but ‘the 
thing’, Not only amongst the intel- 
lectual and the powerful but even 
amóngst. the beautiful. 


E is very heady wine, and 
absolute power, devolving out of 
the blue; can really turn even basic- 
ally sober heads. The managerial 
executives of the Indian branches 
of the multinationals of yesterday. 
suddenly started believing that they 
had the masterkey for resolving the 
problems of the country. In their 
respective businesses they had experi- 
ence of the suffocating straitjacket 
of government regulations, taxation 
and planning. They had dreamt for 


~ long of demolishing these official 


sconstraints. Suddenly awakening 
one day, in seats of paramount 
power with full formal democratic 
mandate, albeit, obtained under 
duress, they set to work to realise 
their plans — the supply side eco- 
nomics, 


There is only one serpent in this 
paradise of new rulers. The 
baba-log are painfully aware that 
the ‘ideas’ they are taking out of 
their brief-cases have no mandate as 
they were not even mentioned in 
their election platform. They know 
equally well that their economics 's 
unlikely to receive anything like 
popular sanction, on its own merits. 
contrary as it goes to the base 
interests of all excepting their minis- 
cule fraternity and to the very pre- 
cepts of the Independence move- 
ment. The ‘trauma’ mandate could 
not last for ever and they would 
need a sure-fire device for cnsuring 
extension. 


This was the kind of situation 
the goonda-dada combination had 
been hoping for but had not quite 
obtained during any of the previous 
regimes. It moved in now to rein- 
force its hold on these ‘babes in the 
wood’ and without any of the earler 
restraints or inhibitions is relent- 
lessly and shamelessly indulging in 
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sheer plunder. The synthetic: fibre- 
safari-clad elite: have | finally -and 
totally usurped the revolution that 
{һе freedom movement was under 
another Gandhi. The plunderers of 
the middle-ages shouted slogans of 
victory to their respective deities, to 
give their crimes a pious cover. Their 
modern counterparts are required 
only to proclaim their eternal allegi- 
ance to the prince of the baba-log 
and declare that the petty princeling 
is a ‘divine miracle’, ‘established 
world leader’ and what not. 


The combination has veritably 
taken over. The prince, in the 
chosen company of his bosom bud- 
dies, is amusing himself: launching 
paper boats of accords and legisla- 
tive fiats and economic gimmickry, 
vastly enjoying the perquisites of 
power he did nothing to earn. 


And all the time the nation is 
inexorably moving towards the pre- 
cipice. Three hundred years after the 


death of Emperor Airangzeb,, Delhi - 
-has come full circle. 


moa fh 


E 


» 


tion, imprisonment, inhuman hard 
labour in jails, whip-lashes that cut 
through the muscle-fibres, the police 


' batons апа bullets and even the 


hangman's noose? Not for a moment 
did they ever think that they would 


live to witness the dawn of indepen- · 


dence. The idea never touched their 
minds that what they did would one 
day make them eligible for a seat of 
authority and profit. ` 


On the first independence day, 
most of the soldiers of the freedom 
~movement watched, with tears of 
happiness in their eyes, from 
amongst the jostling and milling 
crowds, the flag of new India being 


unfurled by the same officers who- 


had sent them to jail and even 
ordered them to be whipped. The 
hypothesis of moral deprivation can- 
not be valid in a country that pro- 
duced, not so longago, so many 
‘Bhagat Singhs and Babu Genus, 
known and unknown. 


Reasoning in moral and ethereal 
terms is the last resort of those who 


UH nrisafear to admit the more earthly and 


\ hatever went sour with the 
‘tryst? the nation had with destiny? 
Forty years after the historic 
rendezvous, why does it find itself 
in straits dire enough to make even 
Churchillian cynicism appear bene- 
volent, in retrospect? Are we asa 
people unfit for self-government? Is 


: it some moral defect in our charac- 


ter — selfishness, lack of patriotism, 
indiscipline, parochiality .— that 
brought this about? If that be so, 
are we, if not for eternity, for long, 
long ages to come, condemned to 
this plight? For who knows the 
prescription for correcting these 
grievous moral lacunae? And when 


. will be born another Mahatma who 


can cure the nation of such fatal 
defects? 


Indeed, every tin-pot politician 


perorates at length on the moral' 


deterioration of the nation, affirming 
solemnly that this and this alone is 
the root cause of all our miseries. 
This isa very convenient ploy for 
dodging political responsibility and 
a difficult one to challenge. But then 
how come that such a depraved 
nation produced, during the free- 
dom movement, thousands of young 
men who sacrificed their all, and 
cheerfully faced economic destitu- 


próximate.;; ‘causes: One does not 
need to enter the eternal philosophi- 
cal debate about the primacy of 
matter as against idea. Suffice it to 
say that the economic factors, pro- 
vide sufficiently cogent explanation 
of the present malaise to render the 
introduction of any other elements 
entirely superfluous. Art Buchwald 
once observed that the American 
people were interested in the Water- 
gate scandal only while meat prices 
were soaring. Whenever the prices 


"showed an inclination to come down 


they were prepared to forgive the 
Nixon Administration almost any- 
thing. The history of Indian paro- 
chial conflicts shows that they flare 
up principally in periods of stagna- 
tion, regression and despair and dis- 
appear in the face of dynamism, 
growth and hope. 


T. it was that under the leader- 
ship of the Mahatma, the nation 
could transcend untouchability, in- 
justice to women, communal hatred, 
linguistic chauvinism and urban ex- 
ploitation to forge a common front 
against the colonial exploiter. Not 
that he always succeeded. But he did 
succeed in putting the parochials on 
the defensive and in fact on the run 
with the help of, not Rebeiros but 


Rajajis. The latter, for example, kept 


the Madras province in the forefront 
of the propagation of Hindi as the 
national language. The ‘Hindi 
Hatao’ came much later. 


S. Choturam's is another exam- 
ple. Pre-Independence Punjab con- 
sisted of the Muslim dominated 
west, the Sikh-majority Punjab of 
today and Hindu Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh — three commu- 
nities which collided with each other 
for centuries together. Their conflicts 
led to one communal holocaust follo- 
wed by a partition of the country 
and appear to threaten a second. But, 
for a very glorious though brief 
period, Sir Choturam апа . his 
Unionist Party rallied the farmers 


- of all the three communities on ‘ап 


economistic platform and kept the 
Muslim League, the Akalis and even 
the Congress at bay. It was only 
after the death of Sir Choturam that 


‘Jinnah could open the first office of 


the Muslim League in Punjab. 


Why did the economics of even 


giants like Mahatma Gandhi and Sir | 


Choturam fail in the face of paro- 
chial chicanery? It is probably a 
consequence of the civilisation. Men 


: do not like to appear to be fighting 
: for bread or even for butter. They 


like to feel and let feel that there is 


f 


a principle involved. It is only after - 


so persuading themselves that men 
get prepared to die and, even more 
important, to kill. Castes, language, 
religion and region provide ready- 


made principles for which men can _ 


be made willingly to die and brutally 
to kill. It is perhaps, related to the 
primary urge to seek security in 
community — may be, the fraternity 
of an economic class has identity of 
interests but not the means and 
structures for securing them. The 
fact remains that time and time 
again honest economic movements 
have had to beat a retreat before 
contrived and even dishonest: paro- 
chial onslaughts. 


Many a movement engendered ess- 
entially by economic considerations 
has degenerated and finally gone 
down in history as cultist and paro- 
chial. Battles between the different 
feudal warlords, contending the right 
to plunder the- surrounding peasan- 
try, have been recorded by the his- 
torians as religious wars. The strug- 


gle of the Moplas in Kerala, deprived 


of their rights in the land to -the 
benefit of the priests, very soon be- 
came communal conflicts. The strug- 
gles against the Hindu landlords 
waged in Sindh ànd East Bengal by 
the landless — preponderantly Mus- 
lim — were purely economic in 
character. But they were eventually 
hijacked to create a Pakistan where 
the grandchildren of the original 
participants live as miserably as 
ever. 

The genuine grievance of a 
Maratha unemployed youth in Bom- 
bay is tapped by regional patriots 
blaspheming even the great Shivaji. 
The hunger pangs of the Gujarati 
youth are similarly turned to their 
advantage by the pro or anti-reserva- 
tionists. Brothers get at each others 
throats trying to snatch from each 
others' hands more than their just 
share because there is just not 
enough to go round. The funny 
thing is they need to shriek slogans 
of caste/religion rather than mumble 
meekly ‘bread, bread’. 


І, is the spurious slogan that 
causes all the confusion, People who 
feel deprived or relatively. deprived, 
with or without justification, and 
possess the requisite means, want to 
act. But, a community, they find it 
easier to get galvanised not on the 
rationale of their deprivation, but on 
the emotion of their common tradi- 
tional bond, some principle, ideo- 
logy, a point of honour. Sometimes 
they are lucky to get hold of a Vol- 
taire or a Marx; sometimes they get 
a Jinnah or a Bhindranwale. The 
totems get mixed up with the subs- 
tance and in due course overshadow 
it and monopolise all attention to 
the neglect of the original grievance 
of deprivation which started it all. 


All the brave efforts that are being 
made, the peace missions, the ac- 
cords, the operations, the suppres- 
sions would all prove futile since 
they deal with totems and not the 
substance. Like Mulla Nasiruddin, 
we are looking for the lost ring in 
the courtyard because it is more con- 
venient to search there; although the 
ring be lost in the yonder slushes. 


The Hindu-Muslim problem will 
for ever remain festering, unless it is 
recognised that, unlike their urban 


léaders, the common Muslims cons- 
titute; side by side with the Dalit 
masses, the most deprived people in 
the country. -In - fact, they -conver- 
ted to the new religion, in the first 
place, because of their deprivation: 
The conversion gave them a dignity 
and pride- but no economic relief. 
The resolution of the Muslim prob- 
Jem ‘presupposes improvement in the 
situation: of: the landless labourers 
апа. tof the village ‘artisans. In the 
absence of such a dynamic context, 
the:common Muslim understandably 
will stick stubbornly even to the 
most obsolete’ tenet of his faith; 
since it gave him, for the first time; 
a-sense of dignity: 


Ta Dalits are in an analogous 
situation with some differences. Their 
alienation with -the mainstream of 
Hinduism-is less complete though 
rapidly snowballing. Dr. Ambedkar 
and: Buddhism succeeded only parti- 
ally i in conferring on them a sense 
‘of fierce pride a la Islam. Further 
there are no big Dalit industrialists 
or tüerchant-princes. Their іор`соп- 
sists-of politicians generally profli- 
gate and a few officials, beneficiaries 
Of the reservations policy. The Dalit 
leadership as much as the Muslim 
one,-has a’ vested interest іп their 
flocks remaining both alienated and 


- backward arid thus providing fuel to 


théir mills.'If the present squeeze ori 
ће: 'agriculture- and: thé artisan 
persists, ‘these two major blocks of 
backwardness are likely. to be forged 
fogéther іп an “axis potentially 
catastrophic. for national - integrity. 
Thé: early signs of such an alliance 
hàve' been visible for some' time 


: tow. 


"The agrarian ‘character of: the Sikh 
question is. even more explicit. It 
Хе, со the lot of the farmers in the 
north-west to stand up against the 
invading marauders and the native 


plunderers whose armies were criss-, 


crossing the region until the British 
came. Sikhism was the spiritual 
expression "of that independent 
peasant movement: In the course of 
the'prolonged warfares, the “peasants 
in the frontline western Punjab final- 
ly succumbed and sided with the 
invaders and accepted Islami. Those 
in thé rear remained with the ‘native 


p lünderér-princes and' retained their 


àücient- religion. In the Punjab of 
today, Hindus remain confined to 


trade, moneylending and other non- 
agrarian activities. Historically and 
politically in conflict with the Mus- 
lims as-he was, the Sikh peasant 
developed close social relationship 
with the Hindus in spite of the eco- 
nomic antagonism. 


i. is in this context that certain 
enigmas in history get clarified, e.g , 
the early affinity between the Sikhs 
and the British regime; opposition 
by the Lala Lajpatrai-led Congress 
to the Land Alienation Act, the 
piloting of which made Sir Chotu- 
ram the instant hero ofthe Punjab 
peasants of divergent creeds. Parti- 
tion and its aftermath brought the 
Hindus and the Sikhs so close 
together as to seem indistinguish- 
able. But the liquidation of the 
Muslim problem took away one 
major prop of Hindu-Sikh unity. The 
contradictions in their economic 
interests were bound to burst out in 
the open sooner or later. ` 


It came about later than sooner. 
The green revolution brought about 
a technical transformation in agri- 
culture in Punjab. It was principally 
the contribution of the Punjab far- 
mer that made the country get out 
of its chronic food-shortages and 
reach self-sufficiency. Paradoxically, 
as a consequence of the anti-farmer 
price policies of the Centre, the eco- 
nomic benefits of the green revolu- 
tion devolved on the traders and on 
the consumers rather than on the 
farmers. Traders were largely Hindus 
and the farmers hàppened to be in 
quasi-totality Sikhs. This is the basic 
stuff of the Punjab imbroglio. 


. The Sikh farmer has two grievan- 
ces. There are areas in Punjab which 
for want of irrigation facilities are 
unable to participate in the green 
revolution, and, hence, the demand 
for additional water supply. Second- 
ly, they want their toil in the fields 
to be rewarded, either by reducing 
the costs or..augmenting the prices. 
Since 1970, principally under the 
secular and non-political banner of 
the Bharati Kisan Union (or its pre- 
decessor, the Kheti-Badi Union), the 
farmers waged a number of agita- 
tions for these objectives. The follo- 
wing the BKU commanded amongst 
the farmers was beyond compare 
more massive than that of the Akalis. 
The -Akalis ‘have been trying in 
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vain to plagiarise the BKU demands 
and programmes. Thus it was that 
the Anandpur Sahib resolution men- 
tioned not only.demands relating to 
remunerative agricultural prices and 
canal waters but also a demand for 
decentralisation of powers. 


The fact that Punjab produces 
most of the foodgrain surplus while 
its prices are fixed by the consumer 
States has hurt the farmers there 
since decades. During World War II, 
Lord Wavell had fixed, in consulta- 
tion with the other provinces, the 
procurement price of wheat at Rs. 7 
per maund. Sir Choturam had fear- 
lessly stated that in fixing wheat 
prices the only opinion that matter- 
ed was that of the producer — the 
Punjab, and that he would ask the 
Punjab farmers to burn. down their 


E crops rather than sell them for less 


than Rs. 10 a maund. Even the 
alien Viceróy had seen the force 
behind this argument. Decentralisa- 
tion is a' peasant and not a Sikh 
demand. 


Tu the" Akalis and then the 
extremists were able to take advan- 
tage of the ‘simmering discontent 
amongst the farmers will go down 
in history to the eternal discredit of 
whoever held the reins of power. 
There was a time when the Punjab 
problem could have been defused. 
As late аз іп March 1984, the 
BKU had rallied over eighty thou- 
sand farmers for picketing the Raj 
Bhavan at Chandigarh. If at that 
time the Central government had 
accepted to restructure the Agricul- 
tural Prices Commission and fix the 
support price of wheat at Rs. 190 
per quintal, the communalists would 
have been totally shorn of whatever 
little support they enjoyed in the 
countryside, Financially, it would 
not have cost the government even 
a fraction of what the Punjab is 
costing them now. It would have 
cost them much less than even the 
recommendations of the Fourth Pay 
Commission. ' 


But it was not to be. What follow- 
ed instead was epic tragedy. Making 
the Sikhs get down from buses and 
trains to prevent them from entering 
‘Delhi during the- Asiad, operation 
Bluestar, killings of so many inno- 
cents, the assassination of the Prime 


Minister, dnd the puerile response 


of the nation in massively electing 
the son and: thus ` throwing another 
challenge at the bruised’ egos. Step 
by step, the nation is inching for- 
ward to disaster. The Punjab case is 
now in the emergency .ward and 
some political action should pro- 
bably have precedence. It is extre- 
mely unlikely that the Sikhs would 
ever be able to rejoin: the main- 
stream of the nation under. a. Nehru- 
Gandhi. Abdication by - Rajiv 
Gandhi of what he. obtained taking 
advantage of'a delicate situation 
would appear to be the precondition 
of any resolution of ,the Punjab 
tangle. But that by itself would not 
be a sufficient condition. The solu- 
tion of the probleins of the Punjab 
peasantry alone would provide a 
lasting solution. 


jm conflicts threatening the inte- 
grity of the nation are not .accidents 
or products of human cupidity. They 
represent so many pending revolu- 
tions in eruption. The caste-based 
Hindu society survived and pros- 
pered by the economic expropriation 
of the so-called lower castes and pro- 
fessions.. The Peasants, the Dalits, 
the Adivasis, the Sikhs, the Muslims 
— all of them represent so many 
economic sins of the caste.society 
claniouring: for expiation. The free- 
dom*struggle provided a common 
targetand a-hope — given by the 
Mahatma — that the, post-Indepen- 
dence era would be different. The 
British thus provided unwittingly the 
Jast framework of unity. Indepen- 
dence, when it came, brought no 
difference. The caste policies conti- 
nued though in a slightly altered 
form. The economic injuries have 
festered over forty years and gang- 
rened. Nothing short of a total over- 
haul of economic policies is going to 
mark even the beginning of the 
healing process. Evidently what went 
wrong with the ‘tryst with destiny’ 
is that the nation remained absent 
at the rendezvous.’ 


Even in the worst of famines, few 
die of sheer starvation. The pangs 
of hunger become so insufferable 
that the victims devour whatever is 
available and die of cholera or 
similar diseases. If this nation is not 
saved, history will record that it 
died of internecine disunity. The 
real cause of death would he hunger 
and starvation. 
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on-combustible 


JAIPAL REDDY 


THE most redoubtable reality that 
has to be reckoned with is that we 
as à nation have long since lost the 
chance of building an ideal growth 
model on.a clean slate. Even so, 
there is no escape from the serious 
exercise of formulating practical 
priorities, both for correcting the 
aberrations and building оп 
achievements. Any suggestions, to be 

_ useful at this stage, should be made 
only after considering two formid- 
able systemic constraints. 


' Firstly, the structure of the so- 
called mixed economy loaded heavily 
in favour ofthe private sector, has 
struck deep roots in the last three 
decades, in spite of the socialist 
rhetoric, or probably because of the 
license-quota regime practised in the 
name of.socialism. i 


- Secondly, and not secondarily, the 
political plinth of vested interests 
' which grew up by leap and bounds on 
account of the State-shelteréd capita- 
lism, has expanded so that any radi- 
cal restructuring of our system is not 
politically feàsible either through the 
ballot or the barrel of a gun. ; Apart 


* from such larger limitations, one-has 


also. to contend with strategic con- 


straints such as the spill-over schemes 
of earlier plans, the base of the 
Sixth Plan and the framework of the 
Seventh Plan. 


A balanced evaluation of the past 
performance of our plans is essential 
not only to put the record straight 
but to rectify the short-comings 
within the overall framework of ad- 
mitted limitations. Before proceed- 
ing to identify the areas of weakness, 
a succinct statement about the credit 
side of our plan effort is in order. 
We have built up a considerable 
industrial infrastructure so as to be 
ina position to produce computers 
and aircraft and to set up nuclear 
reactors, space stations, steel mills 
and fertiliser plants. We can claim 
credit for possessing a huge base of 
scientific knowhow and technologi- 
cal skills, though more distinguished 
for quantity than for quality. We 
have a large inflow of international 
financial support to bank upon, be- 
sides a large flow of foreign ex- 
change which is of course mostly 
through remittances from Indian 
migrants abroad. We also havea 
savings rate of 23.8 per cent. Last 
but not the least, we claim to have 
achieved self-sufficiency in food- 
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grains -thanks to the green revolu- 
tion, 


Our positive achievements, con- 
siderable as they are, not only pale 
into insignificance, but seem para- 
doxical when juxtaposed against 
their other side. The annual growth 
rate of our economy for full three 
decades after independence could not 
exceed 3.5 per cent, whichever way 
it was computed. The late Raj 
Krishna was so profoundly perplex- 
ed by this phenomenal persistence of 
pitiful progress that he described it 
as ‘the Hindu rate of growth’. It is 
only during the Sixth Plan period 
that we claimed to have managed to 
cross the charmed barrier of 3.5 per 
cent and are now registering a 
growth rate of a little over 4 per 
cent. 


Even this is deceptive as it has 
been largely neutralised by growth 
in population. The per-capita aver- 
age of the annual growth rate bet- 
ween 1965-1984 was only 1.6 per 
cent, Even this marks a glaring dis- 
parity among various ` income 
groups. But, official statistics about 
income disparities, though shock- 
ingly- revealing, do not disclose 
everything. They do not include 
income- generated in black money. 
Even such a highly conservative re- 
port as that of the National Institute 
of Public Finance and Policy released 
by the Government of India stated 
that. the role of black income in- 
creased with time and it formed 21 
per cent of the GDP in 1983-84, 


According to the World Develop- 
ment Report of 1986, 40 per cent 
of the lowest income group gets only 
16.2.per cent of the national cake 
while 10 per cent of the highest in- 
come-group knocks off 33.6 per cent 
of it. This report does not of course 
take into account income generated 
by black money. It is evident from 
the structure of our economy: that 
black income accrues only to the 
top 10 per cent as -the income tax 
payers are only three millions. Even 
going by -the cautious estimate of 
black money by the NIPFP, it be- 
comes obvious that the top ten per 
cent corners nearly fifty per cent of 
the total national income. 


. This is dramatically demonstrated 
by the dichotomy between the afflu- 


ence of sprawling new Delhi and the 
indigence' of crowded old Delhi. 
The practical illustrations: of this 
basic polarity can be multiplied in- 
definitely. But, it is hardly necessary 
as the fact is readily admitted on all 
hands. All the same, the sectoral 
features of the contradictions such 
as the urban-rural divide and dis- 
parity between the organised and 
unorganised should be particularly 
noted. А professional statistician 
dealing with lifeless figures may slur 
over the world of difference between 
the vulgar life-style of corporate 
moghuls and their political bureau- 
cratic clientele on the one hand and 
the wretched existence of a landless 
harijan in a village or a pavement- 
dweller in a metropolitan city on 
the other. 


The bourgeoning urban middle 
classes are becoming increasingly 
insensitive to this crying shame; The 
primary reason fer the: growing. 


alienation of, the- urban} iniddlé EN iust 3 


classes from the poorest of ‘the poor =” 
is that the points of interaction bet- 
ween them are fast’ vanishing with 
the institutionalisation of sectoral 
dichotomies. 
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i pr social distance between "the 
two sections in the country is almost 
as great as between the rulers in 
Britain and their subjects in India 
during the colonial period: At.a 
time when Britain was refining its, 
concept of social democracy at home, 
it was privy to all thé colonial atro- 
cities abroad. Even while imperialis: 
tic exploitation was at its height; 
individual Englishmen could ‘exude 
democratic charm in their relation- 
ship with personal friends of their 
conquered coloniés. Such a parado- 
xical attitude, which was not wholly 
simulated, was rendered possible 
because of the lack of intensive con- 
tacts between the alien , masters.and 
their native subjects. The same ap- 
pears to be the case with the nativé 
urban rich and their rural Poor 
counterparts. Я 


The intellientsln tends to get ims 


- pressed by figures of growth in gross 


domestic products. What is more 
important is whether this: growth is 
properly reflected in the improved 
quality of life of broad sections" of 
the people. The growth in total 
national income as an indicator of 


general welfare is now an exploded 
myth. It is the net economic welfare 
which is currently accepted as the 
real indicator. 


I, our country, 30,000 children 
become blind each year due to 


vitamin ‘A’ deficiency. 4 per cent of ` 


all new borns have thyroid hormo- 
nal problems due to iodine defici- 
епсу. Over 60 per cent of children 
show signs of retarded growth. Such 
awful conditions have been created 
because of the trickle-down process 
we adopted in reality, notwithstand- 
ing our loud socialist protestations. 
It is now admitted that the trickle- 
down approach can lead to substan- 
tial improvement of living condi- 
tions of low-income groups only 
after a nation attains very high 
levels of per capita incomes. In the 
advanced .gountries, the massive 
х, Social ywelfáre programmes under- 

taken b ve thie; government themselves 
éd. Initially, the latter 
Thenoinénom was witnessed only in 
the Scandinavian nations and some 
other conntries of western Europe. 
But, in the last twenty years, this 
system has got entrenched in that 
classic capitalist country, the United 
States as well. Since the benefits of 
percolation tend to be inherently 
weak in countries which do not have 
high per capita incomes, special 
programmes must be evolved to 
enhance the quality of the economic 
life of the poor. 


In this context, one is reminded 
of the fact that the Second Five 
Year Plan clearly stated that the 
central objective of India's planning 
was the achievement of a socialist 
society. But the question is whether 
this objective and priorities set out 
in the Second Plan were exactly in 
conformity with the flamboyant 
declaration. To recall, its principal 
objectives were: 


1. A considerable increase in natio- 
nal income so as to raise the 
level of living in the country; 


2. Rapid industrialisation with 
broad emphasis on the develop- 
ment of basic and heavy indus- 
tries; 


3. A large extension of employment 
opportunities; and 
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4, A reduction of inequalities in in- 
come and wealth and more even 
distribution of economic power. 


It is significant that the basic plan 
objectives were clearly oriented to- 
wards economic growth, in spite of 
platitudinous affirmation of intent 
to reduce inequalities. Objectives 
such as increase in literacy rate and 
life-span and decrease in infant mor- 
„tality were secondary and, in fact, 
: not conceived in terms of. targets. 
;Even the objective of generation of 
«employment opportunities came to 

^ beincreasingly played down in the 
„succeeding plans. 
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Ө, employment, the number in 
‹ the labour force at age 15 is’ esta- 
‘“blished by the Planning Commission 
at 287.82 million in 1985 and 
326.61 million persons in 1990 
— an increase of some 39 million 
.persons during the Seventh Plan. 
The additional employment that 
will be generated in all the sectors 
put together during the Seventh 
Plan is estimated at 40 million 
standard persons. A careful reading 
- of this estimate of employment gene- 
ration gives a disquieting impression 
that this is on the grossly optimistic 
side and has in fact been deliberately 
inflated. 


The plan document itself states 
that the backlog of the unemployed 
,at the end of the Sixth Plan is 
' 23.5 million. This again appears to 
have been an  underestimate. It 
would be well over 30 million. It 
must, however, be admitted that the 
Sixth Plan as adopted is more 
employment-oriented than Ше 
earlier plans. But, even the approach 
.as adumberated in the Seventh Plan 
is more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance as the 
actual policies of the government 
are running counter to it, One can 
even say that going by the budgetary 
‘approach and industrial policies, 
actual employment generation will 
be less during the Seventh Plan than 
during the earlier plans. 


The new textile policy is a case in 
point. The most sophisticated 
machines can be imported for boost- 
ing textile production, regardless of 
.their adverse impact on the employ- 
ment situation. In fact, even the 
‘existing mills if they are considered 
“unviable, can be closed straight away 


without bothering about the dis- 
placement of labour. AJl the con- 
ceivable concession have ‘been 
granted for encouraging man-made 
fibres, as a consequence of which 
both the handloom weavers and 
cotton growing farmers will be ter- 
ribly affected. The new textile policy 
is a classic illustration of the import- 
led growth policies pursued by the 
present government. 


I, will be very difficult to change 
the focus of economy from imported 
growth to import-substitution. This 
process of ‘shift which is difficult 
even under favourable circum- 
stances, has been rendered impos- 
sible by the sharp deterioration in 
the international economic environ- 
ment. The printed copy of the Gatt 
report on 1984-85 says that the 
growth in global trade is likely to 
be less than 4 per cent as against 
9 per cent of 1983-84. The American 
economy is no longer able to act as 
a locomotive of world economy as 
it appears to have lost much of its 
steam. The growth rate of America 
in 1985 was only 2.4 per cent. 


India, therefore, is in no position 
to increase its exports. The FICCI's 
economic predictions for 1986-87 
point out that the underlying objec- 
tive behind the big liberalisation of 
import policies is to internalise the 
economy. But it warns that it is 
-being done at a wrong time when 
the recession has set in global trade 
and the industrialised caritalistic 
countries are themselves raising 
tariff walls and creating protectionist 
barriers. The tragedy is that the 
present government is more loyal to 
the philosophy of free world trade 
than even our associations of 
capitalists. 


This policy of indiscriminate 
imports will accentuate the crisis of 
balance of payments, leading the 
country inexorably towards an inter- 
national debt trap either in the form 


‘of servile dependence on the IMF 


or commercial borrowings: This 
could also lead to devaluation. The 
World Bank’s report (30th May, 
1986) on the Indian economy urges 
on Delhi to adopt ‘an exchange rate 
policy that enhances relative profit- 
ability of export sales'. This is only 


а euphemism for devaluation 


Our government is obliged to 
liberalise import policy as the focus 
of industry is shifting from reliance 
on manpower to automation. This 
could only aggravate our employ- 
ment problem beyond all conceivable 
limits. Between 1972-85, industrial 
units -increased by 5 per cent a. year 
and the capital employed increased 
by 21.рег cent a year, whereas emp- 
loyment rose by only 9 per cent. 
This reveals that automation charac- 
terised industrial expansion even 
during the last one decade and more. 


It is a truism to say that providing 
full employment is the best way of 
removing poverty. Since we are nol 
able to alleviate poverty, even the 
Planning Commission is resorting to 
doctoring of figures. The claim that 
the percentage of people living below 
the poverty line came down from 48 
per cent to 36 per cent during the 
Sixth Plan is an eloquent commentary 
on this new disinformation technique. 


For the first time, the Scventh 
Plan document spells out PQLI 
(Physical Quality Life Index) norms 
which include infant mortality ferti- 
lity rate, urbanisation, poverty ratio 
and employment, In my view, lite- 
racy and elementary education 
indices should also be incorporated. 


T. present government has un- 
leashed a propaganda blitz about its 
new "education policy. The Ысак 
educational situation in the country 
can be best presented in terms of 
admitted facts. Our literacy rate is 
only 36 per cent. Even this national 
average marks a despairing disparity 
as between the sexes, the rural and 
urban sectors and upper and 
lower classes. According to 
UNESCO studies, 70 per cent 
literacy .is the critical threashold 
for attaining the objective of uni- 
versalising elementary education. 
Our Constitution mandated that the 
goal of elementary education be 
reached by 1960. As things stand, 
we are not likely to reach it even by 
the turn of the century. The World 
Bank studies indicate that there will 
be 500 million illiterates in the age 
group of 15 to 30 by 2000 AD in 
India, accounting for 55 per cent 
of the world’s illiterate population. 


The Kothari Commission sugcest- 
ed that we should spare 6 per cent 
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of our GNP on education nearly 
twenty years back. Our new policy 
document platitudinously reiterates 
the same view. But, only a sum of 
Rs. 6,000 crores has been alloted for 
the purpose in the Seventh Plan 
which comes to less than 3 per cent 
of GNP. In fact, the plan allocations 
have been: decreasing. In the First 
Plan, the share of education was 7.2 
per cent. In the Sixth Plan, it came 
down to 2.6 per cent. The alloca- 
tions within the educational sec- 
tor have been more shocking for 
their perverted priorities. The share 
of elementary . education came 
down from 55 per «cent in the 
First Plan to 36 per cent in the 
Sixth Plan. The expenditure on pri- 
mary education came down from 43 
per cent to 29.7 per cent in the same 
period. Our plan prorities in the 
field of education were hijacked by 
the new vested interests. 


Н... noted persistent sluggish- 
ness in our growth rate and increas- 
ing inequality that characterises 
the distribution of the fruits of this 
meagre growth, a way out of this 
double impasse has to be found. I 
am one of those who believes that, 
in all the third world countries, the 
highest priority should be accorded 
to the goal of liquidation of mass 
illiteracy, In the West, the processes 
of economic development and mass 
education reinforced each other for 
historical reasons. In all develop- 
ing countries where the literacy rate 
were raised through crash program- 
mes, 6 to 8 per cent of GNP was 
spared. for education and a major 
portion of the same was utilised for 
mass literacy and universalisation of 
elementary education. 


Even if we are to take some steps 
in that direction, we will have to 
increase our allocation in the Seventh 
Plan from Rs 6,000 to Rs. 12,000 
crores. But this additional amount 
would be spent only on programmes 
designed for either increasing the 
literacy rate or for getting all child- 
ren in the age-group of 6 to 15 to en- 
roll and remain in the school upto the 
8th class. It is universally admitted 
that investment in education, more 
especially in. elementary education, 
has the, highest rate of return. But 
the emphasis should be on quantity 
rather than on quality in elementa 


education, but our government ob- 
viously is more interested in district 
model schools now redesignated as 
Navodaya Schools rather than in 
operation Black Board. 


The latter has been played up as a 
part of the new education policy 
only to silence the critics of elitist 
Schools. .The blessings of exponen- 
tial growth in the mere quantity of 
documentary education regardless of 
quality are virtually infinite. To 
refer only to, more important bene- 
fits, our family planning programme 
which got largely confined to the 
middle classes can achieve its final 
breakthrough more particularly with 
women becoming literate. Our 
weaker sections will not only be more 
conscious of their rights and will be 
able to assert them more successfully. 


Owing to illiteracy, the poor tend 
to.divert a substantial part of their 
wages towards liquor to the neglect 
of their own priority needs. It is 
rather intriguing that growing con- 
sumption of liquor among the poor 
has not been noted by analysts as 
one of the important reasons for the 
stubborn sluggishness in the rise of 
standard of living of the poor. 


A, with the literacy campaign, 
special and massive programmes 
must be devised to promote primary 
health care in its promotive and 
preventive aspects among the poor 
through primary health sub-centres. 
The emphasis should be laid on com- 
munity health care rather than on 
hospital system so that diseases like 
polio are eradicated through the 
preventive method. The health of 
the rural people depends to a consi- 
derable extent on the supply of pro- 
tected water. 
of actual allocation of funds should 
be accorded to the supply of potable 
water in the rural areas. 


Since more than 70 per cent of the 
people still live in rural areas, no 
appreciable dent on the problem of 
poverty can be made without reor- 
ganising the rural sector. Any such 
plan must necessarily start with land 
reform. That our performance in 
the area of implementation .of land 
ceiling laws is dismal hardly needs 
any special mention. The amount of 
surplus land accruing from the land 


High priority in terms ' 


ceiling laws, was assessed at 220 lakh 
acres on the basis of NSS surveys. 
But what was claimed -to have. béen 
secured at the end of the Sixth Plan 
was only 43.34 lakh acres. ў 


: G. the class character of the 
ruling party and a considerable part 
of the opposition and the corrüpt 
and incompetent administration, it is 
idle to keep insisting on the faithful 
implementation of land ceiling laws. 
The strategy of radical land reforms 
could succeed if the emphasis ‘is 
shifted from expropriation to regula- 
tion. The current ceiling is 10 to 
18 acres of double crop wet land. 
It could be straightaway reduced 
by half while giving opportunity 
to the land owner to relieye himself 
of the surplus either through sale or 
surrendering to the government at 
market value within a certain time- 
frame. Any farmer with taxable 
non-agricultural income could be 
taxed for his farm income as well. 


Bigger farmers pulling out of land . 


altogether on account of these meas- 
ures with hard cash, could be. induc- 
ed to invest in industry through a 
special scheme. 


This incentive oriented regulatory 
package of land reforms has many 
socio-economic benefits to offer to 
the Indian polity. The rural scene 
will have been relieved of the last 
vestiges of feudalism parading ih. the 
form of peasant-proprietorship. The 
land will finally have been left with 
the actual tiller, bringing the age-old 
dream to fruition. The cash surplus 
from the rural rich will have largely 
flowed into industry. The resistance 
to this kind of reform will be mini- 
mal as it is only regulatory and with- 
out being expropriatory. 


The peasant-proprietor who is 
now dominating:the rural scene is 
hardly a middle class man by urban 
standards. He, therefore, resents 
any expropriatory scheme, more 
particularly when industrialists are 
being liberated from even, regulatofy 
controls including those of MRTP 
law. In the past, we have seen how 
full market compensation including 
that of speculative value, -was paid 
by the government to the 'share- 
holders when banks were nationd- 
lised. The scheme cannot therefore 
be thrown out оп the ground that. 
it is retrograde. - 


4:-Тһете has been a ` persistent 
.demand backed «by 
movements that farm produce be 
given remunerative prices. In my 
view, the rural economy cannot be 
regenerated without conceding this 
demand. ‘Ви the demand has not 
gathered, electoral clout as the 
‚ peasant proprietor was perceived as 
the main beneficiary not only by 
the urban consumer but also by the 
farm labour. If the class of peasant- 
proprietors is also eliminated 
through the above package of land- 
reforms, only small farmers who 
mostly belong to lower castes will 
have been left on the land. The 
rural scene will be emancipated 
‘from the upper caste domination. 
We will not keep hearing so fre- 
quently of atrocities on harijans and 
adivasis, 


Political parties will vie with one 
another in offering remunerative 
prices tothe farmers, all of whom 
would either be small or marginal, 
to reap electoral harvest in the rural 
sector. The pure farm labourer 
whose number will have dwindled 
to the minimum, would also res- 
pond to the demand of remunera- 
tive prices for farm produce as it 
would lead to a rise in their wages. 


Т. plan of regulatory land 
ceilings coupled with higher price 
for rural produce would lead to 
reverse flow of funds — that is from 
the urban to the rural sector. This 
would also give a fillip to indus- 
trial production as its market would 
be incalculably expanded, Jt must 
be noted that, in the matter of 
export growth бг trade-oriented 
growth, there is a fundamental 
difference between large and small 
countries, The foreign trade doesn't 
constitute a major part of such 
developed continental economies as 
those of the USA and USSR. Its 
role would Бе. all the less in the 
case of developing continental eco- 
nomies like those of. China and 
India. 


- In our.country it forms some’ 5-6 
per cent of the total economy today. 
Its: future perspects are also not 
bright, not only because of our huge 
size, but because of two other for- 
midable factors. Firstly, the rate of 
technological obsolescene is so fast 


+ 


intermittent’ 


that a developing country like. -ours 
would long remain seriously handi- 
capped in the competitive ` global 
market. Secondly, thé international 
trade, environment is . becoming 
increasingly unfavourable with' pro- 


“tectionism being resorted to “by 


developed countries. Our industry, 
therefore, has no option but to rely 
on the бүре market. 


` If recession: is not to hiv our 
economy;: our domestic. market 
needs to be expanded through the 
enrichment of the rural sector. There 
is no other way of increasing the 
purchasing power of rural péople 
than by providing higher price to 
their produce. Most of our anti- 
poverty programmes have become 
self-defeating as they relate to the 
‘rural sector whose produce such as 
food, milk and eggs do not enjoy a 
fair. price in the market, 


The rural sector xcd d to be ` 


regenerated through an integrated 
policy in regard to soil conserva- 
tion, water-management and pro- 
tection of forests. Between 1951 and 
1985, the irrigation potential of 
20.8 million hectares was created 
at a cost of Rs. 15,026 crores, but 
only 15.6 million hectares was uti- 
lised. The first priority should, 
therefore, be given to utilisation, of 
this idle capacity of 5.2 million 
hectares. ` А 


Т. so-called exploited potential 


is also grossly underutilized in that 
our ‘canal-irrigated lands have.a 
productivity of less-than one .third 
of the norms prevailing in the deve- 
loped world. The. command area 


development programmes designed. 


to--optimise the use of surface irri- 
gation should be strengthened as 
part of the second priority. Thirdly, 
attention should .be „bestowed on 
combating the curse of water-logging 


which:has already affected some 7: 


million "hectares of fertile- lands 
through salinisation of soil by: deve- 
loping a drainage system.' Lastly, 
the premature siltation of our pro- 
jects affecting irrigation, hydel and. 


. flood-control potential, should ‘be 


stemmed through massive afforesta- 
tion and soil-conservation program- 
mes in the: catchment areas. 


. The total utilised irrigation area 


assessed at the end of "the . ;Sixth 


Plan was 60.4 million hectares. Of 
this, only an area of 25.3 million 
hectares was covered by major pro- 
jects. (This includes the area deve- 
loped before Independence). While 
small surface schemes account for 
9 million hectares, the remaining 
area of 26 million hectares was 
irrigated by ground water schemes. 
The ground water schemes are 
facing grave problems of over- 
exploitation and depletion. Com- 
prehensive schemes should be devis- 
ed for recharging them. 


“The rain-fed agricultural lands 
which account for 83 odd million 
hectares also need urgent attention 
by way of protection against avoid- 
able run-off as well as the conse- 
quent loss of the irreplaceable fertile 
top soil through extensive contour- 
bunding, apart from new irrigation 
schemes. 


PER area of non-agricultural lands 
is assessed at 123 million hectares. 
Of this, only about 30 miilion hecta- 
res is under adequate forest cover. 
Unless a major effort is made to 
bring the remaining 93 million 


hectares of land under forest cover, 


the heavy run-off and soil losses 
which together constitute a major 
contributory cause for both floods 
and droughts cannot be avoided. 
It is necessary to have some idea of 
the damage. During 1985-86 alone, 
the States approached the Central 
government for financial assistance 
of the order of Rs. 8,000 crores for 
drought and flood relief measures. 
The annual loss of irreplaceable top 
Soil is assessed at 12,000 million 
tonnes. Even if a ton is given a 
ridiculously low notional price of 
Rs. 10, it would represent an annual 
loss of Rs. 12,000 crores. 


No count can be kept of the value 
of the water loss. Afforestation pro- 
grammes including social forestry 
on private lands and billions of trees 
on every isolated bit of vacant land 
should be taken up ona war-foot- 
ing. Soil conservation and water- 
retention and tree-plantation 
schemes could be dovetailed with 
synegistic effect both for environ- 
mental conservation and exploita- 
tion of renewable resources on the 
basis of recycling principles. The 
problem of abject poverty can be 
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tackled at its root only through the 
proper treatment of the rural sector, 
for, it can maximise employment 
opportunities. г 


| om generation should be 
a priority consideration in the indus- 
trial sector as well. It is nobody's 
case that high technology should be 
given short shrift. Еуеп а super- 
compuler is welcome so long as 
automation does not invade areas 
where small industry can do. No- 
body has cared to explain why big 
industry, much less multinationals, 
should be allowed to produce soaps,, 
matchboxes, cosmetic arid, for that 
matter, even sarees. The trend ‘now 
is not only to import machines, but 
even the brand names in such anti- 
priority areas as cigarettes. 


The capital-flows should be s 
stringently regulated as to maximise 
the production of wage goods such 
as food, cloth, edible oils, sugar, 
salt and cheap housing materials as 
well as the intermediate goods such 
as the components of biogas plants, 
cycles, bus and simple machine 
tools like lathes, reapers and hand- 
looms etc, The emphasis should 
shift from private transport like 
small and big cars to public trans- 
port. The extreme degree to which 
our economic policy debate is domi- 
nated by the elite can be guaged 
from the fact that there have been 
discussions galore on the kind of 
cars to be manufactured to the total 
neglect of any public transport 
system. 


In the field of high-tech, the 
accent should be on self-reliance and 
not on screw-driver technology as 
is the case with our colour TVs and 
autoniobiles. It is instructive to note 
that 80 per cent of the parts for 
colour TVs and 70 per cent of parts 
for Maruti carsare still imported. 
This is the case with our defence 
equipment whether it is Jaguars or 
MiGs, though, for security reasons, 
this part of our servile dependence 
is shrouded in secrecy: Dealing only 
with non-defence equipment such as 
cars, there is no reason why we 
could not have designed our:own 
car. We went in for collaboration 
with not only Suzuki, but many 
other companies. Firstly, this 
approach has tended to delay the 
process of indigenisation with those 


companies not only dabbling in 
dodging tactics, but also dangling 
the carrot of upgraded technology. 
Apart from the predictable tactics 
of the foreign companies, we have 
not only allowed repetitive imports . 
of technology but also involved 
too many private companies so that 
none of them are able to attain 
economies of scale. The sickness 
facing both Allwyn-Nissan and 
DCM-Toyota illustrates the problem. 


One cannot say that we did not 
have the technological skill to design 
a good car, considering the fact that 
in such frontier areas of science and 
technology as atomic test breed re- 
actor, space launch vehicles and 
Antarctic expedition, we did well 
without aid from outside. We have 
not been able to make similar pro- 
gress in less rarefied areas like car 
manufacturing as we allowed our- 
selves to be enticed by multi- 
nationals. 


Tere has been a lot of criticism 
about our public sector, ironically 
from the government itself which 
infact should be blamed for its 
failures. Firstly, a lot of criticism is 
unjustified, ill-informed and orches- 
trated by vested interests. This is not 
to say that all is well with the pub- 
lic sector. Its achievement in the 
area of infrastructure have been 
ignored. What is also not noticed is 
that a substantial part of the losses 
is due to the take-over of sick com- 
panies of the private sector. The re- 
maining losses are mainly in two 
areas, namely coal and steel. The re- 
asons for the failuré in these two 
sectors are not far to seek. Firstly, 
the investment plans were so bad 
that the companies would start on a 
note of loss. Take the Vizag Steel 
Plant for example. We have so far 
invested more than Rs. 2,000 crores 
in the-last twelve years and yet we 
are to invest nearly Rs. 5,000 crores 
before it can go into production. 
Which, of. course, will take at least 
one decade more. This is the surest 
way of making a company sick ata 
pre-natal stage. Another reason is 
the indifferent manner in which the 
top managers are chosen and posted. 
Very few top managers could have 
security of tenure ina given com- 
pany. On top of all this, the govern- 
ment kept interfering indiscrimi- 


nately with the functioning of publi 
sector undertakings. ' 


In spite of all these problems, 
there is no escape from the public 
sector. A survey of industries indi- 
cates that the State ownership is a 
pervasive feature of Western 
Europe's economic landscape. The 
State hasan ownership stake in -+9 
of Europe’s 50 largest industrial 
companies. Investment in govern- 
ment-owned enterprises accounts for 
more than 25 per cent ofall invest- 
ments in Sweden, 50 per cent in 
Austria and 35 per cent in Italy. The 
public sector has, therefore, to stay 
and prosper, but it has to be run 
without any political pressure, 
nepotism and corruption. It is not 
as though all the private sector com- 
panies are doing better than.govern- 
ment companies. 


A, interesting assessment of pro- 
fitability comparison between the 
public sector and the private sector 
appears from the IIPO's Directory 
of India’s first hundred companies 
ranked by sales from 1977-78 to 
1982-83. These are all large com- 
panies as the cut-off point on turn- 
over was over Rs. 108 crores in 
1982-83. Of the companies so quali- 
fying, 44 were government com- 
panies and 56 non-government com- 
panies. Between 1977-78 and 
1982-83, the net aggregate assets of 
the government companies rose from 
Rs. 11,456 crores to Rs. 24,493 
crores. As against this, the non- 
government companies made much 
slower progress. Even in sales pub- 
lic sector companies dominated. 
This myth of success of private com- 
panies needs to be exposed. This 
doesn't mean to say that the ‘man- 
agerial culture' should not permit 
government companies to increase 
their productivity and profitability. 


There is a need to introduce many 
reforms in the area of trade-union 
activity such as one factory having 
one union so as to regulate the inter- 
union rivalries. 


Given the political will, the prior- 
ities and schemes as outlined above 
can still lift India out of the morass 
into which it has sunk. In my view, 
they are highly practical in so far as 
they are non-combustible either 
politically or socially. 
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INDIA: The Roots of Crisis by Satish Saberwal, 


Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1986. , 


IN this collection of essays the author claims to 
bring a world historical view to bear on the crisis 
in Indian society. The source of breakdown in con- 
temporary Indian society is traced to two major 
factors: (1) the lack of fit between institutions of 


western derivation (legislatures, courts, universities, . 


banks etc. ) and’ the traditional Indian institutions 
(castes, village, pilgrim centre etc ); and (ii) the lack 
of deeply layered master-institutions which could. 
nurture attitudes and styles necessary for maintáin- 
ing coherence amidst political and social fragmen- 
tariness (e.g, the Roman Catholic - church in 
Europe). ` 4 


This hypothesis leads Saberwal to adopt a rather 
conservative, traditional, almost colonial stance.on 
the nature of Indian society. It is described as hier- 


archical, highly segmented, oriented towards small. 


scale jati, kin and village organizations each with its 
own autonomous codes. It was these segmental con- 
fines which in turn precluded social interaction and 
accounted for the lack ofa generalized universal 


code. We have here а view of Indian society which . 


is static, unchanging, timeless — a la Henry Maine! 


In the light of recent researches into colonial and 
pre-colonial agrarian structures and the debates on 
the nature of the mode of production in Indian 
agriculture, one is considerably ill at ease with a 
framework which both ignores the changes in society 
and is unable to locate the sources of its dynamism. 


The impact of colonialism could have been more 
fruitfully assessed, by making a distinction between 
those institutions which were introduced from 


above and others which were tampered with, yet 
retained, with some alterations (e.g., zamindari). 
There was ‘a third category in regard to which a 
policy-of total non-interference was adopted — and 
the reasons for this also need to be explained. 
Saberwal is content rather to refer to the expanding 
techno-social order under colonialism as Megasociety. 
The latter called for institutional capabilities which 
he painstakingly points out were not present in 
India—a situation referred to as Social Blanks. 


"The role of the European church on the other 
hand, in providing institutional continuity, in train- 
ing ruling classes and affording them legitimacy are 
highlighted., This institution made possible a Mega- 
society enlarging its operational codes as well as the 
potential scale of social relationships. In sum, much 
of the progress of the western world is attributed to 
the church. In India, he points out, there was а 
belief that we can cope with Megasociety without 
affecting the cultural traditions or the structure of 
our primary groups. Further, as India was unable to 
evolve such master codes, there existed a plethora 
of codes, giving rise to anomie. Clearly, the influence 
of both Weber and Durkheim looms large in these 
essays. MEC 


The overall argument is applied to the problem of 
communalism. He points outthat having to cope 
with the enlargement of scales during the colonial 
period necessitated a redefinition of boundaries of 
the groups of one's allegiance, and that communal 
identities carried the day. Just why, is not clear. 
The numerous religious traditions have meant not 
mutual interest, but insularity and indifference. 


' One looks in vain for а more meaningful analysis 
of communalism but there is only a brief reference 
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to the class conflicts, which, he says have pitted 
groups of different religious affiliation against each 
other. 


To say that communalism means partial ideo- 
logies or that itis capable of generating disorder, 


' while describing the phenomenon, by no means 


explains it. The problem here lies with the adop- 
tion of an inadequate methodology which obscures 
the presence of contradictions in society. À more 
fruitful investigation of the questions posed, may 
have been achieved through an identification of the 


multiplicity of contradictions, and an analysis of 


their nature, range and levels at different points of 
time. 


Smita Tewari Jassal 


INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION IN RURAL INDIA 
by Hein Streefkerk. Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 
1985. ` 


THIS study is a part ofan Indo-Dutch sociological 
research project (1970-72) on processes of social 
change in South Gujarat. The main focus of the 
book is on the growth of modern small scale industry 
in and around Bulsar (now Valsad), a town located 


in the southernmost part of Gujarat, during the’ 


1960s and 1970s. The author relates this process to 
macro-level socio-economic development and theories 
on industrialization. Based on fieldwork, the study 
extensively deals with several categories of people 
involved in this process, namely, artisans, traders, 
and those who became workers (small peasants and 
tribals), and examines various aspects of the setting 
up and functioning of small scale industrial units in 
Bulsar, including investment, management, working 
conditions, industrial relations, and class formation 
among owners and workers. 


To study how small scale industrial production 
emerged in an overwhelmingly agrarian and under- 
developed society, · Streefkerk examines  Bulsar's 
industrial “history. from 1900 and finds two distinct 


‘phases of this process, Until about 1960, small scale 


industry was in the hands of local entrepreneurs, 


many of whom were artisans (Suthars, Lohars, ,etc.). 


The transition from handicraft to industrial produc- 
tion was slow and on a modest scale. Growth of 
small scale industry was much faster after 1960 and 


this was brought about by forces from outside.- A- 


high proportion of small scale units established after 
1960 were set up by businessmen from Bombay. 
Also, many local entrepreneurs were oriented towards 
Bombay for supply of raw materials and sales. 


Since the dominant trend in India’s industrial 
development in the colonial period was traders and 
money-lenders investing in industry, the finding of 
an industrial development from ‘bottom up’ (i.e., 
out of the artisan production system) in Bulsar in 
this period is remarkable. Streefkerk holds that the 
‘stagnating transition’ from artisan to industrial 
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production in Bulsar is characteristic of the direction 
this process took throughout India. He also notes 
that the post-Independence development of small 
scale industry has been largely based on the transi- 
tion from trade to industrial capital. 


A considerable part of the book is devoted to the 
question of what motivates certain types of people to 
get involved in industrial production. Streefkerk's 
analysis brings him to the conclusion that the 
decisive factors are access to administrative apparatus 


(through personal contacts), financial resources, 


expertise, raw materials, and market. 


Again, from a comparative study of small scale 
industry development in Bulsar and Bilimora, a 
nearby town which experienced a much faster 
development, he concludes that two, conditions 
necessary for a more successful industrial. develop- 
ment from ‘bottom up’ are (1) the active intervention 
ofthe government in industrial development, and 
(2) the orientation of industrial production towards 
agriculture. He goes on to argue on this basis that 
structural factors are of decisive importance in the 
transition to industrial production, and not cultural 
and socio-psychological factors on.which thé accepted 
sociological theories place much emphasis. . ' 


Another aspect which has received some attention 


in the book is commercialism of small scale enter- 
prisés, the tendency to set up,. successively or 
simultaneously, diverse commercial and industrial 


activities. There is an impression that commercialism’ 


is associated with- industrial production «from 
merchant capital Streefkerk finds, however, that 
commercialism is not a characteristic of a specific 
social group but inherent in the Indian socio-econo- 
mic structure. 


Of tie four main chapters, one is on workers. The 
main research findings are as follows. Though the 
post-1960 development of small scale industry has 
increased non-agrarian employment opportunities, it 
has contributed little to alleviating the vast shortages 
of income sources. Not only are the number and 


size of the established units too little for that pur- . 
pose, their development and future is uncertain (a. 


result of commercialism). Wages are so low that 
workers cannot support their families. But this in not 
much grumbled about because a section of workers 


have small plots of land which give them some’ 


income. 


Another striking feature is the absence of solidarity : 


among workers and lack of internal organisation. 
The situation is made worse’ by the fact that union 
leaders, instead of promoting worker’s interest, act 
more like a broker, serving management as a means 
of labour control. 


For overcoming the problems of small scale units, 
Streefkerk makes the following recommendations: 
(1) Government should ensure that small scale units 
make as little use as possible of imported. machinery 
and raw materials and be labour intensive. (2) A 
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regionally : selective development policy” should че 


followed so that the. development pattern .of small. 


scale industry is oriented towards local conditions. ' 


(3) Government should take suitable steps for raising 
the wage rate, improving . OUR conditions, and 
promoting worker's unity.. bt Т, 


The book provides са. So discussion on how 


modern small.scale industry emerged in. Bulsar and , 
what problems’ the owners and workers are facing. . 


But the causes of these problems have _not been 
investigated in sufficient depth. Also,some discussion 
on the mortality of small scale units -would have 


been useful. The section on policy recommendations , 


is somewhat disappointing and some of the recom- 
mendations seem questionable.’ Nevertheless, the 
book is a welcome addition to the literature on small 


scale industry in India. Written: in a lucid style, it. 


should be of interest to both economists and socio- 
logists. | 


B.N. Goldar 


ESSAYS ON THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE by K.N. Raj, Neeladri 
Bhattacharya, Sumit Guha, Sakti Padhi 
Oxford University Press. 


AS K.N. Raj іп the introduction points out, litera- . 
ture on Indian agriculture has either ignored ' or. 
considered in isolation some of the important dimen- 


sions of the agrarian structure and economy. This 
has resulted in highly simplistic propositions about 
stagnation, growth and equity. ‘What is clearly 
required is not only an adequate analytical frame- 
work but supporting empirical investigations ‘in 
detail, concerning the past and present, for as many 
ofthe numerous agro-climatic regions and sub- 
regions as one can identify i in the country.” 


With this objective i in view the Centre for Deve: 
lopment Studies in Trivandrum initiated a variety of 


_Studies relating directly or indirectly. to agrarian : 
structure in different regions and sub-regions within 


the country, both at the macro and micro levels. 
This volume is.a collection of some of the papers 
presented at a seminar held àt Trivandrum in 


‘November 1982, The seminar. sought.to promote 


closer collaborative work among the participants on 
the subject of the commercialisation of Indian agri- 
culture, which is a ‘pervasive social process. . Tt 
involves (1) a relative shift in favour of com--ercial 
crops, (2) ап increased importance of monetary. 


transactions in the agrarian economy, (3) the greater» 
(4) ап. increase in the hiring out оѓ 


use of credit, 
labour services and (5) a land market which ‘accom- 


.' modates the purchase and sale of: land: or lease 


transactions on an increasing scale. - 


In his paper, Bhaduri draws a үү distinction 
in the process of commefcialization, illustrated in 
the specific context of U,P. He distinguishes ‘normal’ 


commercialization from ‘forced’ commercialization. . 


Normal ог. тошу commercialization occurs when 


` to meet his. immediate cash requirements. 
or revenue ;demands .and/or his need to repay past 


(eds). . 


: employment and wages rose. 


no 
js 


"tlie peasknit markets an increased volume of agri- 
' cultural produce due to his producing more than his 


self- -consurmiption requirements. ‘Forced or involun- 
tary commercialization, occurs when, under the 
burden of debt, tlie peasant has to sell his produce 
High rent 


borrowings force him to sell when prices are low 
and buy later when prices are high. 


In East UP. according to Bhaduri, a close relation 
existed between the surplus extracting ciasses. Both 


.the land owning class and the trader-moneylender 


class acted in unison and managed to keep the culti- 
vating class pemanently depressed. In West U.P., 
due to the absence of such a close relationship bet- 
ween the ‘surplus extracting classes, a relatively 
prosperous class of tenants, whose occupancy rights 


меге recognised by the State, was able to emerge. 
. The long process of strengthening of the tenants 


culminatéd in the Zamindari Abolition Act (1954). 
This had very different consequences for the cultivat- 
ing classes in the different parts of U.P. Land rights 
went to those in the West. This seldom happened in 
the East where zamindars and  moneylenders 
managed to establish their rights in land. Areas 
where the.cultivating class possessed the land they 
tilled, saw' greater productive investment in land. 
Western U.P. therefore experienced more rapid agri- 
cultural growth. 


' Chiranjib Sen, in his paper, confutes Bhaduri's 
hypothesis. - Не offers alternative reasons for the 
differentiation between East and West U.P. Accord- 
ing to him, factors other than production relations 
go along way in explaining the post-independence 
differences between East and West U.P. Irrigation 
infrastructure; agro-climatic conditions, and demo- 
graphic factors matter. These factors differentially 
favoured faster growth in Western U.P. He points 


_ out that growth rates attained by certain districts in 
, East U.P, were comparable to those attained in the 


West. - 


M. АКШ Reddy’ S paper studies the commercializa- 
tion of agriculture in the Nellore district from 1850 
to 1916. Land revenue during this period was mode- 
rate but‘he finds that unemployment, particularly 
that of casual daily labourers, rose during this period. 
Wage rates showed a downward trend. Seasonal 
unemployment rose conspicuously. The expanding 


` lease market did not compensate for this loss of 


employment. 


The experience of the Nellore district contrasts 
with that of Central and South-East Punjab where 
Here, with the exten- 
sion of irrigation, increased intensity of cultivation 
and the production of more labour-intensive crops, 


the demand for labour grew. Family labour remain- 
.ed important while the importance of hired labour 


also grew. The feudal ties of labour weakened which 


‘in the past.had provided stability in the condition of 


labour; Neeladri Bhattacharya feels that an under- 


standing of the changes that occurred in the labour 
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market in Punjab is. required to understand the ` 


changes that occurred in Punjab in the late 60s. 


The point that emerges ‘from Sumit Guha’s study 
of the Deccan is that the process of commercializa- 
tion was far from uniform, varying both regionally 
‚апа over time.’ General causes such as India's. colo- 


: nial status or the, structure of the world economy ' 
.  cannót in themselves be regarded as sufficient" expla- 


nations of the phenomena observed. , Their effécts 
upon'local output and growth, as also on the struc- 
ture of rural sociéty, were mediated by existing 
conditions. Better communications, lower taxation, 
an improvement in the land-man ratio and increases 
in productivity enabled a substantial stratum of 
prosperous peasants to emancipate themselves, fróm 
their dependence опса group of wealthy landlords in 
Khandesh. The opposite happened in the Deccan 
canals. Here an initially prosperous and independent 
class of petty capitalists was hard hit by low prices 
and deteriorating’ soils, during the twenties, and 
forced to borrow their way into the debt trap. In 
contrast with thé canal areas and Khandesh the 


central and ‘southern’ Deccan: had neither. large . 


reserves of cultivable land nor the ability to raise 
productivity. The peasants. remained chronically 


insolvent, making them’ bad credit risks for both the 


co-operative: and -the Sahukar. The. *agricülturist 
sahukar' emerged, resulting i in the interlocking of the 
land, labour and credit markets. ` i 


With production stagnating, population growing 
'and no marked technological advantage for the large 
unit of opération, the tendency to sub-division and 
pauperization proved’ stronger than that towards 


<. differentiation and accumulation. Guha concludes’ 


that the structure of the various markets is-not 


| invariably a sufficient explanation of their course of 


evolution or of their effect upon strata -within the 
peasantry. Diverse and sometimes heterogeneots 


` determinants need to'be considered ir any ane YSP is 


to. be adequate. 


‘Other papers ао in this volume have been 


' contributed: by ` Sakti Padhi; Mridula Mukherjee, 


Pradipta Chaudhuri, K. Nagsraj and Nata Duvvury. 


Krishna Bharadwaj’s concluding essay. expounds : 


what has been learnt. on the process of commerciali- 


^. zation. . 


NES Rajiv Sarin’ 


‘PERSPECTIVES IN SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2: Three’ 


Studies on the Agrarian Structure in Bengal: ШЕ 
1947. Oxford ie Press, 1982. . 


z STUDENTS: of Indian economic’ history: are per- | 
` haps better acquainted with the impact | of British’ 


land policies on the social’ structure: of Bengal. than’ 


with changes in agrarian- relations i in’ othér parts of 


the country. The literaturé has; by and large; focused 


‘on two issues; (i): the” ideological underpinnings of | 
. the permanent settlement and, (i) the changes” 
brought about - the” gettiement. itself, notably е inr, 


e 


creasing differentiation within the peasantry. 
the passing familiarity which even the non-specialist 
has with the above, the arrival of new work on the 
agarian structure of colonial Bengal is bound to 


, evoke skepticism. Comprising three monographs, , 


„the present book can: hardly be said’ to break fresh 
ground — nevertheless, it does provide an useful 
overview of the agrarian’ economy as it, evolved 
during the second century of British rule. 


Ashok Sen’s essay, deals with the tenancy , PS of 


1859 and 1885, acts aimed at modifying the laws 
regulating relations between landlord and tenant. '.]t 
was hoped that by restricting the opportunitiés for 
enhancement of rent and summary evictions, the 
position of ryots vis-a-vis landlords would be: stren- 
Bthéned. But with the rights of ryots defined’ with 
‚ Tespect:to the ‘status of landholding and not the 
peasant’s actual role in cultivation, in actual fact the 
acts ‘merely helped the ‘superior’ ryots without 
hurting, the landlords.. 
spread phenomenon, occupancy rights had no neces- 
sary connection with productive work on-land. 
Given'a highly skewed distribution of land, the poor 


cultivators who were preponderant lived on the mar- '- 


gin of subsistence, particularly where occupancy 
rights. were not vested in them. ; 


Partha Chatterjee’s dogo hinges ‘on the 
‚ ‘peculiar contradiction in the land policy pursued by 
a colonial power — formal establishment of private. 


` property in land and commercialization of agricul-. 


ture, on the one hand and the legal-and bureaucratic 


protection of small-peasant production on the- 


other — (which) was of crucial importance in shap- 


_ing the processes of change operating in Bengali 


society’ (P. 115). The exploitation of the peasantry’ 
' by intermediary interests led to a substantial gap 
. between rent extracted and the reveriue that fianally 
accrued to thé State — this gap being the source of 
` asset creation for the’ Bhadralok which spread its 
tentacles deep into the lower echelons of ‘colonial 
administration. Yet, the near-total divorcé.,of this 


‚ ‘class from actual, cultivation апа the State's' obses- 
‘sion with Jaw and order. meant that the bulk of. the: 


peasantry, although pushed to-the margin, remained 


, Given 


As sub-letting was a wide- 


in control of the means of production, whatever: the ' 


formal status of. their landholding. 


E 


- This cultivating body ' formed the basis of. what 


“Chatterjee has elsewhere: called the ` ‘communal mode 
of ‘power’ — a concept that helps: to explain, the 
particular forms taken by peasant resistance {0 the. 


social changes consequent on colonial rule. Chatterjee 
, touches, all too briefly, on two, rather. neglected . 


. aspects of this process — һе mechanisms of control. 


exercised by landlords and the. ecological, variations ` 
He makes, the interesting .'' 


in production conditions. 
-observation that the shift from cash to produce rents, 


" widely “observed i in the early years, 'of this ‘century, ' 


was dictated. as much by the landiord’s desire effec- 
tively to control the ‘subordinate, tehahtry as ‘by, 


purely economic considératidns — а salutary Warn-- - 
inig to orthodox. economists who, unmindful’ of- the ` 


relations of power existing” in^ village Society, ` are 


У ati 


prone to view the landlord as an “economic man’ 
operating multi-stage mathematical maximization 
models, 


No less important is the link drawn between agro- 
climactic conditions and the relations of production. 
Thus in the eastern districts, while property was 
highly fragmented, the fertility of the soil and availa- 
bility of water ensured the survival of the peasantry 
without its falling into the clutches of the zamindar. 
In western Bengal on the other hand, the declining 
fertility of the soil, helped along by the ecological 
consequences of railway construction and the decay 
of inland navigation, and the commercialization of 
the rice trade, strengthened the tendencies working 
towards social differentiation. With subsistence 
increasingly difficult, the peasant was often forced 
into a total dependence on the jotedar, who com- 
bined the roles of овер rice trader and money 
lender, 


The picture drawn by Sen and ЖОО then, is 
a dismal one all round. On the one hand, the pro- 
liferation of intermediaries and, on the other, the 
tendency of foodgrain output to remain constant. 
Commercialization scarcely helped the peasant 
either — indigo planters, and later, jute manufactu- 
rers, exercised firm control over the trade. And as 
factory industry was controlled by British capital, it 
could not serve to boost the regional economy 
through employment generation or the extension of 
markets. 


The concluding piece, by Saugata Mukherji, is the 
least convincing. Despite its title (‘Some aspects of 
commercialezation of agriculture in Eastern India’) 
much of the article is devoted to the place occupied 
by the Indian jute industry in the context of the 
world economy and various attempts by the Indian 
Jute Manufacturers Association (IJMA) to influence 
State policy in its favour — this lengthy dissection 
of vested interests finally giving way to the relations 
between the IJMA and jute cultivators. The IJMA, 
Mukherji argues, exercised a monopolistic control 
over the trade, and in an era of declining prices the 
squeeze was applied both to the growers of raw jute 
as well as small traders in the inland districts. This 
trend was reinforced when the export market of rice 
began to shrink and jute became the sole marketable 
crop. 


Despite the significant overlap between the various 
studies, the book should serve as a handy textbook 
for postgraduate students of economic history. Par- 
ticularly valuable is the data on district variations. 
Somewhat disturbing, however, is the overwhelming 
emphasis on economic phenomena in isolation from 
the socio-cultural context. The present work belongs 
to a genre of Marxist scholarship where the phrase 
*extra-economic' serves only to conceal a multitude 
ofsins. Need we remind ourselves that the term 
favoured by Marx was the ‘Social relations of. pro- 
duction’? Les 
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Raachardra Guha 


NEW FROM OXFORD 


The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India 
Awadh and Punjab 1707-1748 


MUZAFFAR ALAM 


This study, while examining two major and contrasting regions 
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Elements, Delivery Valves & Nozzles 


ШЕЙ o 
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Manufaciurers of 
“High Quality Galvanised Mild Steel 
and High Strength Friction Grip Bolts 
for Transmission Towers and Structures. 


‘GUEST, E WIL a LTD 
NUT DIVISIO 
^". 97 Pw UD. ONE 711 103 : 
Telex : 021 7319 Telephone : 67-4761(10 lines) Cable : POINTSMAN, HOWRAH 3 








TATA 
ENGINEERING 
апа 

LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Jamshedpur, Bombay, Pune 
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SHRIRAM FERTILISERS & CHEMICALS 
(Prop. : DCM Limited) “ 
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. Not fust pretty. Not [ust tough. © 





HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
Ideal Bleaching agent for cotton textiles, wool, synthetic 
fibres 


Useful oxidising agent for chemical reactions 
Economical and Permanent Bleaching agent for writing and 
Printing paper, Newsprint Pulp and Jute Bleaching and sterilizing 
agent in Cosmetics, Pharmaceuticals, 

Food and Fermentation Industries 
It is used in pollution control of Municipal and Industrial 


affluents 
SODIUM PERBORATE 
Safe, Permanent and most effective bleaching and 
whitening agent 
Or 
cotton, wool, linen and Rayon fabrics when mixed with Domestic 
and 
Industrial detergent powders (15 to 2027) and used at a temperature 
of 
60 degrees ‘C’ to 90 degrees *C' 


It is specially useful for removing yellowing of Nylon and other 
synthetics used as an ingredient of bleaching creams, 
Lotions, deodorizers, hair bleachers, dentifrics and mouth 
washes used in electroplating 


NATIONAL PEROXIDE LIMITED 
Neville House, JN Heredia Marg, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-400 038 (Tel. 268071) 
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ê We have earned a worldwide reputation for excellence pt 
Jin fashion garments. un м 


ме are. equally proud of our contribution to our ` 
74s v. =. > country's development — е 
ERU Too Our present rate of earning foreign exchange 
is Rs. 50 million per annum. - 


* Our activities mean gainful employment. for 2600 
: of our countrymen. f 


” = 





ELEC, _ Span India Private. Limited : "TEN e 
Н 227, Okhla Industrial Estate Phase-III. New Delhi- 110 020. 4 s 
- +7, Tek 636476, 630116, 636478. Tix: 4925 SPANIN С. $ 
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EVEREST | BUILDING. PRODUCTS LIMITED 


ы: ` 93, Ashok Bhavan 7 
, Netra ‘Place NEW x деле 190015 


= | COMPANY | 


2. 1 m AMSHEDPUR 


* 





- Perfection. ` | 
о never epang 
a . Search... 


ae We Sioneeted the е 
“5° cement industry in India, Our. ` 
5 >. sheets put on roof tops, more’. 

- than 50 years ago, are still 
going strong. Our innovative 
-. technology.offers youa: wide 

range of products with 
E | ‘inherent durability. “ 


But our. quest for. Side 
has not ceased. ‘Our R&D 
centre at Bangalore is a- 

Standing. proof. 
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lcome to the world-class” 





New Gog Electronic Typewriter 


A new chapter in corporate communications. 


The new Godrej Electronic Typewriter 
is an advanced machine that bestows a 
distinguished new look to all your 
letters and documents. It spotlessly 
erases errors. Offers a choice of 
attractive types. Positions text. Self-types 
‘originals’, Underlines, tabulates, 
spaces — аї the press of a button. And 
generally reflects your management style. 
Typing artistry 

‘She Godrej ET's array of touch-key 
electronic features will dramatically 
improve your secretary's performance, 
And boost her pride in her output. 


— 
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Heightened efficiency 

By speeding typing operations and 
taking over repetitive tasks, the 

Godrej ET will free your personnel for 
other productive work. 

Dependable Godrej service 

Every machine confirms Godrej's long- 
established reputation for manufacturing 
excellence. Backed by an efficient and 
extensive service network. 

The Godrej Electronic Typewriter 

No modern office should be without one. 


ғу 


No. 1 proves И again 

For more information, write tor 
Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co. Pvt. lid, 
Pirojsha Nagar, Vikhroll, 

Bombay 400 079, 
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Coimbatore | 


г Coonoor: 


; B mbar 


“Clanon was the first, too, in the field of social. communications The Govt of india 


latest project. the "Clean Ganga campaign) 
The Government apart; leading Indian and multinational clients reflect tremen- 


| That's the working philosophy of Clarion. 


"Involvement that is reflected at all levels with our herts It meáns a continuous 


updating of our understanding of a chents markets, objectives, competition: 


i and consumers, and to. the most effective response to changing needs and 
;tequirerments 


No wonder for 30 years Clarion has e track record of successes in all areas 
A.series of “firsts” in vanous discipiines. Таке: our pioneenng work in media 
planning Ше Clanon-Mote model, CASPA and now the Response model 


started. using our skilís 16 years ago for the family welfare programme (Our 


us. confidence in Clarion (l 9t the p RENS 95 largest advertisers are our 


évat even greater confidence. this year Clarion will 
аби of Rs 30-crores! 


Geared for growth. 
Clarion Advertising Services Limited 


Bangalore ө Bombay € Calcutta 
Hyderabad € Madras € New Deiri 











Correspondents : 

Chittagong : Bangladesh Tea Brokers Lid 
Colombo : Somerville & Co. Ltd: 

London: Thompson Llyod & Ewart 

Mombasa : Tea Brokers East Africa Ltd. 





SELF-RELIANCE 
IN STEEL PLANT ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


Pioneer in steel plant consultancy in 
India, DASTURCO has been closelv 
involved in the planning, design ond 


engineering of steo! and allied projects for 


both the public and private sectors. It is 


consultant to several foreign governments, 


UNCTAD, UNIDO, World Bank and other 
international agencies. 


integrated Steel Plants 
For Visakhapatnam Steel P roject—Ind!a $ 


first coast-based steel plant—DASTURCO as 


the Principal Consultant is providing 
comprehensive design and engineering 
services. DASTURCO is also engineering 


consultant for C) Modernisation of TISCO, 


Jamshedpur O Silicon Steel Project, 
Rourkela Steel Plant. 


Alloy and Special Steels 
DASTURCO is the consultant to O Alloy 


Steels Plant, Durgapur (initial plant as well 


as expansion) О the Special Steels Plant. 
Salem O Firth Sterling Steel, Nagpur etc. 


e 


А : zm ж е à 
Sponge Iron Plant, Kothagudem : Direct 
reduction unit with waste gas cleaning 
facility 


VSP—Light and medium merchant mill 
A —structural steelwork in progress. 


Mini Steel Plants 

India's first modern mini stee! plant 
with advanced S-type curved mould 
continuous casting for Mukand Stee! at 
Thane, Bombay was designed by 
DASTURCO as far back as 1959. Since 
then, DASTURCO has engineered a large 
number of mini steel plants in India 

and other countries O Stee! Complex 
Feroke, Kerala O Krishna Steal. 

Bombay 0 Oswai Steel, Faridabad © РТ 
Badja Indonesia Utams, Jakarta etc 


Sponge iron Plants 

For SIIL's sponge iron plant. Kothagudem 
—India’s first DR plant based on 
non-coking coals—DASTURCO has 
provided comprehensive design and 
engineering services. 

Now, it is consultant to the Governments 
of Gujarat and Mahcrashtra for their two 
gas-based sponge iron plants 


Superalloys 

Мідһапі'ѕ Superalloys Plant, Hydersbad- 
one of the most sophisticated and 
complex metallurgical plants in the 
world—was designed and encinsered by 
DASTURCO 


Export of Know-how 

Аз in India, DASTURCO is actively 
assisting steel development in the Arab 
world, South-East Asia, Africa and 

Latin America. Among the numerous 
assignments handled, the largest and 
most prestigious is the Misurata Iron and 
Steel Complex, Libya. now under 
construction, for which DASTURCO is 
tho Principal Consultant. Currently 
DASTURCO is also the Project 
Consultant for the Tronggenu Direct 
Reduction/Electric Arc Furnace 51201 plant 
of HICOM., Malaysia. in Vanazue! 
DASTURCO provided design/engineering 
services for SIDOR plant expansion 
DASTURCO is the consultant to the 
Government of Oman for their first 
integrated steel plant (DR/EAF) and 
rolling mill. in Egypt, DASTURCO 
recently prepared a Master Plan for the 
development of the steel sector up to 
2000 AD. And recently, for the 
Government of Mongolia. DASTURCO 
has drawn up detailed plans for the 
establishment of the steel industry in 

the Republic 


5 
TISCO modernisation : Charging molten 
metal into the 130-ton LD convertor 


Alloy Steels Plant. Durgapur : Tapping 
of liquid steel from the 50-ton are 
furnace (Stage-1 Expansion) 


DASTURCUO 


Total Engineering— 
Concep? to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


CALCUTTA U-MND/62R 


a 
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Keep 
children 
away 
from gas 
appliances 


Go end see children... 
your father 1 
howling as 
ifa bomb has 

fallen on the house t 





distributor's 


|! mechanic 


Come what may, | simply 


em not gong to let you 


repair it! want you to 
call the, authorised 
nec .hanic at once! 


2»ued in the public interest by Indian Oil Corporation Limited 
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“THE ANSWER TO ALL. 
YOUR CLEANING © 
PROBLEMS. 

TEEPOL SP . - 


A Multi-purpose Liquid Detergent 


x TEEPOL — a world- class detergent 


` гого оор of Shell. 


ж TEEPOL . — - drives dirt out faster : | 


* TEEPOL — cuts grease instantly 


| % TEEPOL — is concentrated — s saves 
‘you money 


‘Marketed ‘by 


© NATIONAL ORGANIC - 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES _ E 


LIMITED 


- Mafatlal Centre, Nariman Point, . 
Bombay-400 021, Tei. 202 1877 
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i an The British 


E The Russians 


| wear chappals | 
‚ЗЕ TheYugoslavs 
"E siptea — 
. |.s% The Germans 
T drink coffee 
31 The Americans, 
sport kurtas 
|. $ The Iranians 
^ . haveasweet 
| tooth forsugar 
ЕЗ The Iraqis 
. A yelish biryani’ 


ia it The Hungarians 






















. puffcigars 


are tuned | 

into pop music | 

And the whole world | 

-= wears a big smile. | 

. . All produced in India 
for the world. 

Thanks to STC. 


Q 
STC 


; THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 
à - , Chandratok 36 Janpath New Delhi-110001 
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WE ARE GOING QUITE FAR TO GET WATER CLOSER TO YOU 


.. 98,496 boreweils all over the State 
serve 24 million thirsty people 


. Water to drink. A must for every human being. That’s why the Government of 
Karnataka has put its Drinking Water Scheme on the priority list. 

‘Surging forth at a rapid pace of 27 borewells a day, the Government has sun, 
over 50,000 wells in just 4:years (see chart). That's almost as many sunk in all the years 
since independence! Now a total of 98,496 borewells serve 24 million people everyday. 
This has solved the problem of dU. water supply in almost all the villages of 
Karnataka. И : 

‘Soon the remaining 20%, will have water too. Out of 6 lakhs borewells in the 
entire country, 1/6th (or 1 lakh) are in Karnataka. ` | 


‚ Апа Karnataka will be the first State to provide this amenity everywhere. This 
will go a long way to prove that керш promises, is > hard work and this Government is 
willing to work hard s 


BOREWELLS SUNK IN KARNATAKA d a 
Up to March 31, 1982 : 47,726 К 





Year — | мог of wells е ds i 


1982-83. ^ ^ 9,978 c5 ст” 
1983-84 е a 2 
1984-85 ^ . -/ 13830 —. хз 7c p Sons 
1985-86 bl  -10:294.. 6o d dE d iU. 
1986-87 ` cold. ud unge 
Dec uL 
Uy Gm Sh mue os 
Ego. ens | 
7 | KARNATAKA INFORMATION 


| Drinking, water i is a promise we. keep 
| тса/-41186 : 
` KA фу, ` ‚ 15 
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ATTENTION — STEEL MILLS & FOUNDRIES 


Producers & Leading Exporters of Low Phos. Manganese Ore 
Offer for sale from ready stock | 


* Manganese Ore 
* Pig tron 

* Ferro Silicon 

* Ferro Manganese 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 


Registered & Administrative Office: 
| ‘LOHADRI BHAVAN’ . 
Yeshwantnagar — 583 124, (Via) Sandur, Bellary Dist. 
Karnataka State. 
Phone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91 
BANGALORE 73453, 76973 
77624, 77622 
BOMBAY 4925085, 4945847 
CALCUTTA 435010 
MADRAS 560414 
NEW DELHI 660426 


Telex : YESHWANTNAGAR — 0818-218 | 
HOSPET ` — 0818-215 
BANGALORE — 0845-427 
BOMBAY — 011-5787 
CALCUTTA — 021-7875 ; | 
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No ONE OFFERS YOU A LIFESTYLE... 
AS MAGNIFICENTLY AS THE TAJ. 


MOTTO i е сие 


Lush lawns undulating gracefully, landscaped gardens 
to lose yourself in Cool marble and hushed 
carpets underfoot The Taj Palace Hotel 
recreates a lifestyle you thought you 
were born too late to know. 





With magnificent rooms and suites, a spectrum of 
banqueting facilities, India’s first truly independent 
Convention Centre, and a complete Business Centre too. 


All delightfully complemented by two speciality J f 
restaurants, Handi and Isfahan, swimming pool, же 
health club and jogging trail. 

aed HOTEL NEW DELHI 


Come discover it ... 2, Sardar Patel Marg, Diplomatic Enclave, 


THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS Tel : 5106 Tees: 62761 TASS IN 
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its three premier institutes at Hyderabad 
form the hub of the airline's training activities : 
the Central Training Establishment for pilots 
and engineers, the Commercial Training 
College for Commercial staff and managers; 
and Cabin Crew Training Schoo! that trains 
cabin crew to serve you. 


Management Training Centre at Delhi 
imparts latest information and mgnagernent 


techniques to executives at various levels; and 
the Instrument Procedure Trainer in Bombay 
trains personnel in instrumentation 
technology. 

True, we accord highest priority to human 
resource development. Because, like all 
dynamic organisations, we believe that 
tomorrow begins today... 


© 


Saat CRSA 


Z f indian Arines 
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VST and the Challenge of Sport 


Charminar Challenge stands for the spirit of competition and adventure which is inherent 
in all sports endeavour. VST who have sponsored this concept have sought to encourage 
this very spirit through selective sponsorship of various national and international sports 
events. 


VST's initial interest in sport dates back to 1964, when the Company associated itself 
with the Moin-ud-Dowla Gold Cup Cricket Tournament. Over the years “VST Colts" have 
turned into the thoroughbreds of Indian Cricket. 


However, corporate sports sponsorship in the form of Charminar Challenge emerged in 
the early 80's with the first Charminar Challenge Rally. It marked a new chapter in the 
concept of corporate sponsorship of sport in India. 


Since then this concept has been in the forefront of all areas of sports activity with many 
sports bodies quick to take up the Challenge. 


From the Charminar Challenge Rally to the Himalayan Rally. From Masters' Badminton 
to Pro-Am Golf. From National Sailing Regatta to National Boxing Championship and 
National Athletics to pre Olympic Football and Invitation Cup. The Challenge Calendar 
has been a full one, bringing vintage fare to viewers all over India, and providing 
encouragement to participants. 


1982 will go down in the history of sport.> India as the year of ASIAD — the 9th Asian 
Games. Here too Charminar Challenge was much in evidence, and won for itself official 
recognition. 


The high point came in 1983, when ап the One-Day Internationals vs. Pakistan and West 
Indies were played under the Charminar Challenge banner. During 1984-85 too 
Charminar Challenge One-Day Internationals were played against Australia and England, 
bringing the excitement of One-Day Cricket to millions. 


This trend has carried through in 1986-87 with me One-Day Internationals vs Australia, 
Sri Lanka and Pakistan. 


For the next three years beginning 1986-87. VST Industries will sponsor the Ranji 
Trophy and the Deodhar Trophy Tournaments. "The Charminar Challenge Championship 
for the Ranji Trophy" and "The Charminar Challenge Championship for the Deodhar 
Trophy: will promote the quality and spirit of sportsmanship in domestic cricket also. 
VST will soon institute awards for outstanding performances of individual cricketers and 
fund coaching clinics for promising youngsters who display potential for the international 
competitions. 


.Charminar Challenge, ever present to honour and encourage the spirit of competition and 
"adventure in sport and to recognise those who strive for excellence. 
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INDIA TODAY | 
International Edition | 

| It's how 102 countries stay tuned to 
the pulse of India. 





m 








INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


Annual airmail subscription rates: 


Bangladesh, Bhutan and Nepal- Rs. 185.00 
All other countries: Rs 585.00 

For more details waite to. 

LIVING MEDIA INDIA PVT. LTD. 

316, Competent House, Middle Circle, 
F 14, Connaught Place, 

New Delhi-110 001. 

"Telephone. 3313076, 3313077, 3313078 


Antorface 4438 
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NEW AND RECOMMENDED PUBLICATIONS 


DEVELOPING COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD 
TRADING SYSTEM 
by A. Hoda i 

1986 Rs. 150.00 
ECONOMIC STRATEGY FOR THE 80s 
by L.K. Jha i EE 
1984 (2nd enl. ed.) v+152 pp. Rs. 60.00 


hehe INFLATION AND OTHER ISSUES 


by LK 

1986 pay 272 pp. Rs. 93. 00 . 
MR. RED TAPE ` . 
by L.K. Jha : Rs. 100. 00 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: SES 
TEGIES 1951-2000 A.D. 

ed. by J.N. Mongia ©: 

1986 . Lii +774 pp. Rs. 280.00 
PERSPECTIVES IN INTERNATIONAL DEVE: 
LOPMENT " 

ed. e Mekki Mtewa 

1986 ; 350 | pp. < Rs. 100.00 
THE SOVIET UNION AND THE . THIRD 
WORLD: AN ECONOMIC BIND 

by Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier 


1986 (Ist Indian тёр.) xiv+188 pp. Rs. 45.00 
INDIA IN TRANSITION i 

by Jurgen Wiemann . 

1986 ; Rs. 75.00 ` 


.NUCLEAR ARMS AND THE. HUMAN RACE: 


а 


TO DIE OR NOT TO DIE 

by Rikhi Jaipal '.xx4-306 pp. ` Rs. 140.00 
NON-ALIGNMENT: ORIGINS, GROWTH AND 
POTENTIAL FOR WORLD PEACE * 

by Rikhi Jaipal 

1986 ‘275 pp. Rs. 100.00 
THE YOGI AND THE BEAR: STORY OF 
INDO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

by S. Nihal Singh 


1986 f viii +324 pp. ‘Rs. 150.00. 
NEW DELHI’ AND SRI LANKA 

by- P. Ramaswamy | : 
1986 ‚ 300 pp. approx., illus. Rs. 150.00 


COLD HBARTHS- -AND BARREN SLOPES: THE : 


WOODFUEL CRISIS IN THE T HIRD WORLD 


by Bina Agarwal 
1986 : 220 PP. „ illus. | Rs 


THOUGHTS ON 


; 2 S. Sahay 
986 


95.00 


LAND CONSOLIDATION AND ECONOMIC 


DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


by Jeffery P. Bonner . Rs. 100.00 


INSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF AGRICUL- 


TURAL DEVELOPMENT: 


INDIA IN THE 
ASIAN CONTEXT . 


by P.C. Joshi Rs. 125.00 
: ONE MAN'S WORLD 
by Dr. Karan Singh 
986 xx+326 pp. Rs. 150.00 
BETWEEN CULTURES 
by Pratima Bowes * 
1986 : 240 pp. Rs. 150.00 


AUTHENTICITY AND ISLAMIC LIBERALISM 
by Jamal Khwaja 
150 pp. Rs. 80.00 


1985 
OUR .PRESENT DISCON- 
TENTS : 


Ру В.К. Nehru : 
1986 350 pp. Rs. 150.00 


SIKKIM: A HIMALAYAN TRAGEDY 
n Nari Rustomji ` 
987 x+173 pp. Rs. 125.00 


A-CLOSE LOOK 
Rs. 175.00 


M MANAGEMENT: THE INDIAN 
, EXPERIENCE 


by P.C, Luthar In Press 


PERCEPTIONS: A COLLECTION OF SELECTED 
ARTICLES AND ADDRESSES 


by K.R. Narayanan In Press 
MODERN URDU SHORT STORIES 

Selected and translated*by Jai Ratan 

1986 220 pp. Rs. 80.00 


oy take ECONOMIC COOPERATION IN 
ASIA 
ed. by Charan Wadhwa In Press 


THE KASHMIRI PANDIT, THE STORY OF A 
COMMUNITY IN. EXILE IN THE  NINE- 
TEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

by Kusum Pant ° In Press 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS PVT. LTD. 


| 13/14; Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi-110 002 
Also at: Ahmedabad, рине Bombay, Calcutta, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Madras 
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journal which Seeks 1 to reflect through. free discussión, every. р specialist too has voiced his views." In: this way it M 
shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single been ‘possible to answer a real. need of today, to. gat? 
problem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions, е facts and ideas of. this age and (о help “thinking peo 
Opinions expressed have ranged: from janata to congress, from „ү arrive at a certain .degree - of .cohesion and- clarity 
freier. to communist to independent. And the екше facing the problems of economics, of politics, of culto 
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“COVER - : 
- Désigned by Madhü Chowdhury of 


LI 


‘a symposium : 


on the 


: year that was | 


symposium participants 





x: WHOSE INDIA? 


Rajni Kothari, political analyst 


THE POLITICAL MOSAIC 
M.P. Singh, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Political Science, University of Delhi 


UNCOMFORTABLE QUESTIONS 
Ashok Mitra, former Finance Minister, 
CPI (M) West Bengal Government 


INCREMENTAL AUTHORITARIANISM 
Harish Khare, Assistant Editor, ‘The Times of India’, 
Ahmedabad 


THIS SECURITY BUSINESS 
B. G. Verghese, former Editor, now working in the 


. Centre for Policy Research 


HISTORICAL REALITIES 
Romila Thapar, Professor of Ancient Indian History, 


s Jawaharlal: Nehru University 
‘MISTAKES OF AN: EARLY STARTER 


Mrinal Datta Chaudhuri, Professor of Economics, 


` Delhi School of Economics 


DECENTRALISATION AND FINANCE 


' I.S. Gulati, Centre for Development Studies, 


Trivandrum 


THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 
S.R: Pandian, research scholar in electrical engineering, 
Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi 


BEYOND NON-ALIGNMENT 
Jaswant Singh, Member of Parliament, Bharatiya 
Janata Party - 


- SCOPE FOR THIRD WORLD DIPLOMACY 


Jagat S. Mehta, former Foreign Secretary 


- THE АРМА UTSAV SYNDROME 


Shanta Serbieet Singh, critic and columnist 
on the arts. 
INDEX 


A complete index of the twelve issues of 1986 and 
Seminar's titles from one to three hundred and twenty nine 
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‘Whose india? 


KOTHARI 


WITH the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi and the installation of her 
son in office, there took place a 
dramatic shift in India’s operating 
political culture. In many ways it 
was a culmination of trends that had 
already been in evidence for quite 
some time. Ín other ways it repre- 
sented a sharp discontinuity in both 
policies and style of governance, The 
year 1986 brought the continuities 
and the discontinuities together and 
brought out the confrontation bet- 
ween the old era and the new into 
sharp focus. 


Five different aspects are involved. 
First, the assassination represented 
aconsummation of the culture of 
violence that had been promoted 
during the last years of Indira 
Gandhi. 


Second, it symbolized massive 
erosions of security at all levels, 
above all for the lives and material 


condition of ordinary people. The 


days when leaders could move about 
freely among the people or the people 
themselves could intermix freely 
without fear and anxiety are over. 


Third, the assassination (and the 
communal carnage that followed it 


and the growing communal virus 


since) signalled an undermining of 
the many diversities that had struc- 
tured the unity of India for so long 
and, in the process,-alienated large 
segments of the population from the 
ruling elite. 


Fourth, it puta seal on márgina- 
lization of the poor and the deprived 
by shifting the agenda of the Indian 
State from one of socio-economic . 
transformation (symbolized by -the 
call of ‘garibi hatao’) to one of 
technological modernization (pro- : 
jected by the arrival ө: the super- 
computer). 


And, fifthly, it drew a curtain on 
self-reliance of the Indian economy 
and polity by shifting power from a 
national political elite to a techno- 
cratic and managerial one that had 
little allegiance to the country and 
more to corporate business, trans- 
national capitalism and ‘high tech’. 


The new team that came to power 
in the wake of the assassination was - 
without roots in Indian reality, non- 
political and in many ways amoral 
and indifferent to that reality, alien 
to large sections of the people who 
had no access to official patronage 
and privilege. Alien in general, in 
fact, representing a stratum anda 
generation that was un-Indian if not 
non-Indian. It is not surprising -that 
its really close links are with the 
media and film world, ad men,, cor- 
porate managers, non-resident 
Indians (NRIs), experts from multi- 
national companies and the world 
of synthetic. and televised ‘culture’ 
and, of course, relatives and.chums 
from public schools and old and 
new hangers-on of the Nehru family. 


‘It is a linkage structure based on 
what sociologists call secondary 
kinship, resting not so much on truly 
primary relationships of immediate 
relatives (some of whom may not 
be that dependable) as on new filial 
ties drawing on school, club, pro- 
fessional and business ties on which 
a new structure of trust and loyalty 
gets built. The linkages are limited 
to a super-elite group with few 
intermediate channels for reaching 
out to the people and even less by 
way of institutionalized structures 
that link the elite to the people at 
large. 


Even when it manages to estab- 
lish links with the people, this is 
done through hurricane helicoptered 
descent in their midst, more like 
royalty of yesteryears, or viceroyalty 
for that matter, sincerely wanting 
to be do-gooding, pulling up the 
locals and being in direct if tem- 
porary communion with the natives, 
the poor; god-forsaken raiyat. Or 
through the airy world of ‘culture’, 
communications, celluloid and 
sport. Or very occasionally through 
more orchestrated exercises in public 
relations through tea parties and 
tete-a-tete with social workers or 
‘intellectuals’, all of whom аге 
encouraged to speak their minds 
and then go home, notin the form 
of a political discourse carried out 
institutionally but ofa social get- 
together (usually one-shot affairs). 


I, is an elite that does not know 
how to relate politically to the 
people. In fact, it is unable to relate 
politically to the system itself. 
Or even within itself. Unschooled 
and illiterate in the finer arts of 
politics and ill-at-ease with the 


: institutions of the State and the 


rules and conventions that sustain 
jit, unable to receive feedback 
from either the larger social 
streams in which the population is 
anchored or from the political struc- 
ture in which the operators of the 
system at lower tiers are located, it 
is an elite that ends up superimpos- 
ing its will through an unprece- 
dented concentration of resources 
and power in a wholly personalized 
coterie. So personalised that it can 
be sustained only by frequent turn- 
arounds and  reshuflles, keeping 
everyone on tenterhooks, each time 
contributing to the splendid isola- 


tion of the chief operator of the 
system, to whom few if any have 
access, and who is surrounded in 
each phase by a few sophisticated 
sychophants of urbanised vintage (as 
against the large number of dhoti- 
clad sychophants from far and wide 
that ‘stayed put’ with Mrs. Gandhi 
through thick and thin). 


Meanwhile, consultations with 
political 'seniors' are carried on as 
necessary rituals and as part of the 
perennial balancing game. Allin all, 
the effective ‘ruling elite’ has shrunk 
in numbers and become miniscule, 
wrapped in both ignorance and 
privilege, highly isolated and inse- 
cure, only to be protected by a 
super-projection on the idiot box 
and a highly skilled manipulation of 
the middle class mind by hired pro- 
fessionals. 


T. ‘system’ that comes through 
such shrinkage and professional 
wrap-up is one in which holding on 
to power and privilege becomes an 
end in itself. There are no clear 
objectives in sight, no identifiable 
constituencies (except one’s own 
narrow class and kins), no rallying 
points even of a rhetorical. kind. 
‘Garibi hatao’ may have ended up 
in alot of populist rhetoric but it 
did provide a reference point for 
policy prescriptions and critical 
debate and, above everything else, 
it enabled the rulers to retain a 
political stance, think in terms of a 
‘winning coalition’, take party and 
electoral politics seriously (even 
when it was suspended it was the 
reference point) and make the 
‘Centre’ of the system and the fede- 
ral polity relate to the rest. 


There still obtained some semb- 
lance of a political community, 
eroded and emasculated though it 
had become. There is no such rally- 
ing point any more. The ‘21st cen- 
tury one has been put in cold 
storage and in any case it failed to 
enervate the people. As regards a 
political community, it has eclipsed 
totally. All that is left is the Centre, 
one that has itself contracted into a 
shell, a Centre without any clear 
peripheries, not to speak of inter- 
mediaries between it and the peri- 
pheries. It has become a world apart, 
alien, superimposed and devoid of 
any institutional channels. 


Rajiv Gandhi's denouncement of 
all such channels at different times 
during his short reign — of party, 
Parliament, the police and most 
recently the Press — is indicative of 
the low regard that the new rulers 
place on any 'system', without any 
political alternative to it all. The 
only alternative that seems to emerge 
is the much more concentrated core 
of а techno-bureaucratic ‘Secreta- 
riat with an assorted mix of advisors 
and courtiers and media and ad men 
to help out. A world so apart and 
isolated and alien that it sounds like 
another colonial occupation. 


I... in recent years written at 
length of the phenomenon of the 
"Two Indias’ that has emerged in 
our midst.* 


Two Indias consist on the one 
hand of those with access to 
wealth and resources and on the 
other hand of those denuded of 
it all thanks to the kind of ‘deve- 
lopment’ we have had. 


Two Indias consisting on the one 
hand of an upper caste crust 
immersed in social privilege, and 
on the other hand of the social 
peripheries that have been ren- 
dered impotent under the impact 
of a narrowing structure of 
opportunities and access with res- 
pect to such things as education, 
social mobility and ‘welfare’. 


Two Indias consisting on the 
one hand of those with grow- 
ing resource endowments and 
expanding living spaces and those 
whose minimal resource base 
even in respect of access of natu- 
ral resources is being continuous- 
ly eroded under the impact of a 
deeply discriminating and desta- 
bilising technology. 


Two Indias consisting on the one 
hand of growing hordes of VIPs 
and their urban entourages enjoy- 
ing culture, even popular culture. 
and on the other hand of the 
populace itself being denied 


1. See "Two Worlds: Lokayan Acccp- 


tance Speech on Right Livelihood Award 
published in Lokayan Bulletin, Vol. 3, 
No. 6; ‘Flight into the 21st Century’, 
Times of India, Sunday Review, April 27, 
1986 and ‘India Without Institutions’, The 
Hindustan Times, August 10, 1986. 
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its own . cülturaf..and desthe- 
tic resources thanks largely to 
the conversion of culture into 
commodities to be exhibited, 
museumized and exported by the 
' government. ' 


Two Indias consisting on the 
one hand of a tiny fragment of 
the so-called *majority commu- 
nity’ masquerading as the pro- 
tectors of Hinduism and all the 
‘minorities’ on the other hand, 
including the numerous mino- 
rities within the Hindu fold, 
under the impact of the fast 
spreading virus of commu- 
nalism and the insensitive and 
arrogant postures of those in 
contro] of the State and the 
power of repression and terror 
that it commands — and. the 
*terrorism' that itin turn pro- 
vokes from various religious and 
ethnic minorities. 


And, above all, two Indias con- 
sisting on the one hand of those 
with access to State power and 
the privileges and perquisites it 
confers and of those pushed out 
of the democratic process and 
erstwhile institutions of the State 
through which that process had 
operated for so long. 


It is in the convergence of these 
different dimensions of polarity — 
economic, social, ecological, cultu- 
ral, ethnic and political — into one 
overarching split that characterizes 
the new phase of dualism in Indian 
society. In place of the earlier cross- 
cutting cleavages and divisions, with 
politics in particular providing a 
countervailing tendency to economic 
and social conflicts, what we now 
have is the phenomenon of multiple 
dualisms reinforcing each other and 
driving a deep chasm in the whole 
social fabric. 


\ hat I'm arguing now оп top of 
the earlier analysis of the ‘Two 
Indias’ phenomenon is that capping 
it all is this far more strident and 
aggressive yet at the same time 
highly sophisticated and media- 
driven captivity of the State, culture 
and economy by an alien, upper 
class, apolitical, foreign educated 
class of managers, colonising and 
homogenising a whole society. It is 
a class inspired wholly by imported 


ideas and models of State and eco- 
nomy, of technology. and culture, 
of security and power, of prosperity 
and ‘unity’. It has no social roots 
or origins within India. It is part of 
a ‘world class’ if you like. 


Few seem to realize the massive 
coup d'etat that took place after the 
assassination of Indira Gandhi. She 
left behind such an enormous 
vacuum, thanks to her concentration 
of so much power in her hands and 
the atomization of the whole polity 
that she had engendered by under- 
mining major institutions, as well as 
her dynastic obsession, that there 
was no scope left for any 'due pro- 
cess’ and what took place was not a 
succession but a complete usurpation 
and takeover by a group from out- 
side the normal institutions of the 
State. 


М. of the vacuum left behind 
by the Nehru-Indira reigns is still 
unfilled; the various power games 
played out along the federal axis (in 
Kashmir or Punjab or West Bengal) 
are of little consequence and mean 
little for understanding the main 
thrust of the post-assassination dis- 
pensation. It is only at the top that 
the vacuum has been filled by a new 
and alien group that has little regard 
for the niceties of politics or, for 
that matter, the nuances and inter- 
stices of the State. It is involved less 
in restructuring or even capturing 
the State or the Party and more in 
dismantling them, and putting in 
their place a freshly, if crudely, put 
together power group without any 
institutional anchor to it. 


Such a power group is moved less 
by attending to the political process 
and more by conceptions that- have 
emerged in other spheres — techno- 
logy, informatics, ‘internal security’, 
management, marketing and adver- 
tisement, commercial forestry and 
agribusiness, export-import, inter- 
national tourism, international 
sports, selling culture abroad etc. 
And for this it has mobilised talent 
from outside the State — from the 
professions, from NRIs, from those 
who have worked with the World 
Bank, from new salesmen of environ- 
ment, culture and communications. 
And it has mobilised this talent 
from among the products of public 
schools and foreign universities, 


from a new generation of a well 
connected social class that thinks it 
represents a new India. 


Cos this classy generation 
of 'new blood', with a lot of *un- 
clejis’ and ‘auntijis’ thrown in 
(alongwith, of course, a whole lot of 
older politicians and bureaucrats 
who have all along been sychophants 
at the Nehru durbar) constitutes a 
new feudal coterie. It is no more 
than that, just a coterie of assorted 
elements, all drawn towards the 
household, the PM's secretariat and, 
above all, the Prince himself sitting 
at-the top in very solemn (and in 
some ways pathetic) majesty. 


The massive vacuum is indeed 
occupied at the top by this one man 
surrounded by a security unbecom- 
ing to a leader of a democracy yet 
so vulnerable and isolated with no 
one really to count on than his wife. 
No institutional fall-back. No: line 
of. command. No clear identifiable 
and accountable staff either. And 
yet the raj has to go on. Ministries 
made and unmade. The Party dis- 
mantled and put together, dismant- 
led again and put together again. 
State leaders that are proving embar- 
rassing brought to the Centre and 
some from the Centre sent out. 
Speeches made, press conferences 
addressed, seminars inaugurated, 
foreign trips undertaken, all kinds of 
pacts and ‘understandings’ and 
accords arrived at, so many other 
chores (‘burdens of the State?) car- 
ried out and rituals performed. 


In such an institutional vacuum 
has stepped in this new class that is 
at once modern and feudal. There 
are many manifestations of this. 
Never before had the dynastic iden- 
tity been so strong as now; it is 
being constantly paraded (parti- 
cularly around Indira Gandhi’s 
name and legacy) and sworn by. 
Never before had so many stars 
from so many feudal (former prince- 
ly and landed) families been found 
at the court. And never before had 
the ‘secondary kinship’ structure 
been endowed with such a sense of 
being an exclusive and special class, 
calling for so much legitimization 
by so many publicists and propa- 
gandists. And, of course, as with all 
feudal structures, never before was 
there a ruling coterie in command 


that was so far removed from social 
reality, so much of a coterie of 
henchmen and hangers-on, at such 
a divide from the rest of society 
— a divide much deeper than that 
indicated by the various polarities 
of ‘Two Indias’ delineated above. 


It is this wholly new reality of an 
India ruled by so alien a coterie of 
rulers and legitimizers that we need 
to grasp and deal with. It is the 
familiar story in Indian annals of a 
mighty ruler leaving behind so 
much debris. (The falling of a ‘big 
tree’ indeed!) This is then succeeded 
by some wholly external force that 
is at once cruel and kind, keen to 
please and ‘win over’ a populace 
but riding on a horse from beyond, 
descending on the plains nervously 
yet with great show and fanfare. 
That is what Rajiv Gandhi’s govern- 
ment and pageantry represents. 


T.. terrible paradox of such a 
reign is that while on the one hand 
it such an epiphenomenon and so 
alien and hence vulnerable, it is on 
the other hand so dificult to oppose 
or oust in any regular or orderly 
(constitutional) manner. Its very 
appeal (of being so much in threat) 
is disarming to the regular sources 
of opposition and dissent — politi- 
cal parties or Parliament or organs 
of public opinion. 


As a society, too, Indians have 
for long been given to surrender- 
ing to an alien force at the level of 
the State, presumably with a view 
to conserving all other levels. It is 
also a society that has been so easy 
to coopt into a new framework of 
power and privilege. It was only 
with the rise of a political age that 
it became possible to mobilise dis- 
sent and to oppose. It was so much 
easier to oppose a Nehru, still more 
easy to oppose Indira Gandhi, so 
out and out a politician. Not so with 
this pale imitation of a Nehru, this 
‘foreigner’. 


And yet it is a regime that is so 
fragile and so narrowly poised that 
while it may not be amenable to 
constitutional dissent, it is highly 
vulnerable to extra-constitutional 
assaults. Hence the generation of so 
much violence in the system in so 
many forms. It is an elite so steeped 
in privilege and patronage, so wholly 


devoid of effective - feedbacks, so 
distant and insensitive, -that it has 
little sense of how. much suffering 
there is and how much worse it is 
getting every day, how little access 
there is for those outside, how much 


‘anger and frustration and hatred 


^ 


‘and the 


are getting built, what a volcano it 
(the elite) is sitting on. 


To besure, itis an elite that is 
trying to create its own 'social base' 
in the growing numbers of the 
middle classes. In the new and un- 
precedented expansion of corporate 
business and the growing class of 
investors in the stock market. In 
the new social gentry that the green, 
white and now genetic revolutions 
'new technologies! have 
created. In the already coopted pro- 
fessionals and the upstarts from the 
corpofate, cooperative and NGO 
sectors. In the repressive arms of 
government and the lumpen prole- 
tariat that lives off the crimes that 
are essentia] to such repression. In 
the communalists among the Hindus 
and the conservative elements among 
the Muslims and other minorities. 
In the rudderless among the youth 
who have for so long felt left out 
that they find in Rajiv Gandhi and 
his apolitical approach a new hope. 
And above all in the arrested 
nationalism of the unassimilated 
urban social strata seeking some 
kind of a collectivist embrace, some 
“calP like desh bachao (‘save the 
motherland’), © 


T.. new elite in charge of the 
Indian State is indeed in the pro- 
cess -of creating a social base for 
itself in an otherwise disparate and 
hostile atmosphere. It is an effort 
based on the ‘Two Indias’ reality, 
making a virtue of it, carrying the 
India that can make it in the for- 
ward march towards some kind of a 
Tofflerian fantasy and leaving the 
rest to fend for themselves. It will not 
of course succeed given the inherent 
contradictions of such an effort — 
the rural-urban cleavage, the ethnic 
upsurges cutting across any secular 
conception of class and privilege, 
the growing politicization of those 
sought to be left behind and the 
even more potent fact that the elite 
that is trying to create such a base 
is felt to be so alien, so very smart 
and hence untrustworthy, so devoid 
of substance, - 


: But, while the effort may not 
succeed, it may well succeed in so 
disrupting the political process and 
injecting so many discontinuities in 
it that ‘recovery’ may not be so 
easy to engage in. Worse still, as 
the antidote to such a dispensation 
will come in convulsions and \io- 
lence, it will leave behind a badly 
mauled nation with a lot of cars 
and hurts at so many points in the 
social fabric which will :паке 
*recovery' even more difficult. 


T. only way out of this emerging 
impasse caused by this mindless 
pursuit of power by an elite that 
knows not what it is doing is to 
arrest this still nascent misadven- 
ture by mobilizing the various con- 
stituents of the political process. It 
has to be quite simply a politics of 
recovering the basics to which we 
as a polity and as a civilization haa 
committed ourselves and from 
which, ever since the Emergency, 
the operators of the system have 
detracted us ‘away, ending in this 
final coup following the assassi- 
nation, 


Three major dimensions аге 
involved in this politics of recovery. 
First, in respect of the primary /oce- 
tion of public policy and the demo- 
cratic process. Over the last decade 
we have steadily reneged on the 
needs of rural India, destroying its 
resource base, marginalizing the 
most affected communities and 
social strata in the rural areas, 
inundating them with empty rhe- 
toric that has culminated in such 
faux pas as Rajiv Gandhi's assertion 
that high tech will remove poverty 
or the Finance Minister's belief that 
export of basic agricultural com- 
modities will promote rural welfare. 
Or more recent statements that cul- 
ture melas in the big cities will 
promote rural handicrafts. 


There is need openly to expose 
the fraud involved in all this. reas- 
sert the politics of rural resurgence 
and draw upon the painstaking wor'c 
of and growing challenge from 
grassroots groups, tribal movemens 
for autonomy and segmests cf 
political parties that are committed 
to democratic decentralization. 


Second, and closely related io the 
first, is the whole issue of ihe 


` 


` 


composition. of the ruling . class. 
Ever -since the Congress split in 
1969, and gaining more ‘ascendancy 
since the ‘Emergency, the rural 
- vernacular. and regional elites that 
had'emerged:on the national scene 
have either been: thrown back under 
the. onslaught of. powerful urban 


and westernized interests or- been - 


. made - subseivient to the: : latter, 
through encouraging courtiers and 
sychophants to assume critical posi- 
‘tions, The packing off of the power- 
‚ ful ‘syndicate’ leading to the induc- 


‘tion of- the ‘first generation . of - 


. technocrats and the build-up’ of ' the 
^ Prime Minister’s Secretariat іп. the 
early seventies led, by steps, to the 
most recent takeover by а wholly 
westernized and'alien ruling coterie. 
"Little did' the’ ‘radical’ idéológues 
кыо Mrs: Gandhi. ас that 
‘time realize what forces, they, were 
unleashing, |^ СУ ; 


ay 


T, це. йш ‘the ‘Janata 


. regime to recover the 108: ground 
‚ met with powerful resistance, from. 


both bureaucratié circles . ‘and ^ the. 


.Super bureaucrat in’ Morarji - Desai 


himself. JP's attempt to-inject a. 
; dose, of indigenous politics in it. 
' failed. totally. There is *necd. to` 
return to pick up the.threads where. 
‚ Kamaraj and: Y.B. Chavan-on the ' 
`* one “hand? апа Lohia апа Jaya- 


»prakash оп the -other left, to build 
. upon, the _ considerable ‘churning 
going on іп all major. - parties 


‚ (including. the: Congress-I) . and the · 


emerging formations ‘at the grass- 


‚ roots ‘of non-party, politics. and | 


"various social. movements. D 


a^ a 5t ^ 


' And, third, tHere-is the tat more 


“basic task of restructuring the agenda 


.of politics. Not only has- there been’ 


a turning away ‘from the basic needs 


of the’ ‘people and the politics.of the - 


‚ grassroots; there has also. staken 
place -a more- general , withdrawal 
from а: socio-economic, 'and: political 
'agenda of changé and transforma- 


.tion and a far greater | concern with. 
sheer, survival in^ office-on,-the one 


‘hand. ‘and ‘the obsession with com- 
munal polities on the other., ` 


"Both the overémphasis on. personal ` 


security and security of the State 
and, following that, the inevitable 
preoccupation with the spectre . of 
terrorism and threats to the coun- 


> 


еу -anti-national . forces,- 296 
enabled ‘them: to: ‘continue оп. ће Л” 


try’s unity arise out of turning away - 
from the main ‘agenda of ‘social 
transformation that had for so long 


so well succeeded in dealing with.the . 


demands and кезше. of a Plural 
society: 


j * 


L, is crucial ior ihe; polities: of re- 
covery. that we réturn to that agenda. 
Failure to do so will necessarily 


‘make us vulnerable to the upsurge `- 


of violence and increasing insecurity : 


` апа make us -all mentally prisoners 


in the hands of the post-assassi- ; 
nation upstarts: ‘whose sole claim to 


. power lies in their ability. to distort :. 
: the’democratic process and to freeze — 
. national:attention - on the spectre of 


"threats" and ‘challenges’ from alleg- 
This has 


gional movements; - all in the name. 


‚ of. curbing, challenges. to ашу." 


It is imperative that we return to the 
basic. agenda facing this land so full | 


- of! marginalized "populations of. 50 , 
: шапу types, ie., . p a : 


"There is reason to ‘believe thatin ^ 
all these matters, , whether. of relo- | 
cating public ‘ attention to’ rural; vä 
"India, shaking thé compositioñ of 
‘key’ -personnel or returning to the 
agenda of national transformation, 
there are already under way some , 
both ^^ 


powerful counter-tendenciés, 
from ‘the grassroots апі from sec- 
tions of the intelligentsia. The issue 


‘is how to join ‘their highly fragment- 


` ей efforts “and ‘thoughts into.an. 


‚ short of the suicide of a nation. . 


effective and coherent: framework of ^ 
both dialogue and politics that can . 
at once recover lost ground and'pro- 


‘vidé the: agenda for an alternative. 


An, alternative to a réginie, a-class 
and a ‘generation that have hijacked. 
the Indian: State'on behalf of ideas ` 


‘and: interests that lie outside India. 


An alternative: ‘that réstores a, 
genuinely : Indian character to 
national ‘striving and to include in it 


_the hundreds of millions that are at^ 


present excluded and are increas- 


“ingly sought to be dispensable. ` 


The country is crying out for an’ ini- 
tiative in this direction. So much has 


‘been going wrong for so long. But 


what is happening now is nothing 


X 


‚ course ‘of exploiting, 'marginalising тол 
‘and oppressing not just the poor.and 
. the'destitute but' also. the ethnic " 
-'.mifnoritie$, the tribals and thé re- 











The political mosaic 


MAHENDRA PRASAD SINGH 


IN the India of the 1980s, one-thing 


‘at least is crystal clear: there are по 


conservatives in the conventional 
sense of the term in the active and 


‘dynamic segments of the society; 
: we are all ‘revolutionaries’. To take 
‚а random but telling indicator, the 
‘Right-wing of the party system in 


India has suffered a secular erosion 
and even disappearance, and despite 


E the sound and fury. of the.day, there 


has almost always been a remarkable 
ideological consensus around the 


: professed goals- of socialism, demo- 
` cracy, nationalism and secularism. 


Needless to say, the broad objec- 


- tives of this set of ideas demand a 
' fundamenta] reorienting of the 


Indian tradition by concomitant 


. ideational and structural transfor- 
“mations in the polity, economy and 


society through democratic politics, 
even though we may be fortunate in 


“having a tradition which; being 


amorphously complex dnd sprawl- 
ing, lends itself more amenable to 
renovations. 


But the -task of structural trans- 
formation for the same reasons is 
made equally difficult, if not 1mpos- 
sible, and policies and strategies of 
such changes are bogged down in 
tangled traps of cultural and struc- 
tural legacies and vested interests. 
It is an indicator of our continental 
complexity that we have appeared, 
to reasonably intelligent and well 
trained observers, simultaneously 
ripe and poised for a totalitarian 
hold-up and takeover from both the 
conyentional Right and conven- 
tional Left, to say nothing of those 
who visualize an authoritarian Alla- 
din springing from the centre and 
right out of the ballot box. 


Likewise, we have recently witnes- 
sed trends and tendencies in our 
party system open to the conflicting 
interpretations of rejuvenation and 
resurgence of the predominant 
Congress Party, on the one hand, 


. and the precipitous decline of the 


opposition parties as also of the 
organization and internal demo- 


cracy within the predominant party, 
on the other. Obviously, the reali- 
ties are much more complex than 
these partially blind interpretations. 


А, the risk of appearing odd, I 
would argue that the tensions and 
the crises of the Indian polity today 
are those of tortuous, growing inte- 
gration and development in a 
society almost universally condemn- 
ed as uniquely tradition-bound, 
incoherent and fragmented. I see a 
certain measure of inevitability in 
this unfolding outcome which is a 
functional consequence of the 
arranged marriages and threesome 
mating between (1) a nearly Puranic 
social structure, (2) bourgeois State 
apparatus, and (3) the structure of a 
mixed economy with central demo- 
cratic planning and a predominant 
public sector. 


Such an unlikely combination 
could have been experimented only 
in India, and it may well eventually 
muddle through up to a more credi- 
ble working by the much heralded 
approaching century. In the short- 
run, however, tensions and crises 
loom larger than life with rapidly 
growing political mobilization and 
participation at the grassroots, State, 
and national levels. 


Since the political discovery of 
the Indian poor by Indira Gandhi 
in the late 1960s, the dialectics of 
centralization and participatory and 
autonomy movements have gathered 
a new momentum, sometimes con- 
tributing to cumulative political 
development but occasionally throw- 
ing a spanner into the works. Thus, 
following the massive integrative 
waves under Gandhi, Nehru and 
Patel, we find by the beginning of 
the Indira Gandhi era the emer- 
pence of the phenomenon of ‘wave’ 
elections, more volatile and deeper 
in mobilizational pull than the elec- 
tions in the preceding decades. 


The most recent of these elections 
have reinforced the predominance of 
the Congress in the year of its 
centenary and has turned the leaf 
on what promises to be the Rajiv 
Gandhi era in Indian politics. What 
is most remarkable about these 
elections is the uniformity of elec- 
toral response across wide regions 
of the nation as a whole, stemming 


from the superimposition of a few 
overriding national issues and 
coalescent social and political forces 
over myriad and labyrinthine 
regional and local factions and 
issues. It must be reckoned as an 
astonishing feat for a polity as 
marked by multipolar fragmenta- 
tions and bristling with diversities 
as India. 


T.. resurgence of regionalism in 
the 1980s in Punjab, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Assam, Sikkim, Andhra 
Pradesh, and Karnataka, and the 
continuing hold of regional or 
nominally all-India parties in Tamil 
Nadu, West Bengal and Tripura 
have mounted unprecedented pres- 
sures on the federal constitutional 
framework as well as the federal 
political system, the system being 
much more decentralized than the 
Constitution. The system has 
managed to retain or, at any rate, 
generate a reasonable amount of 
resilience and accommodative spirit 
inan atmosphere surcharged with 
tension and disintegrative explo- 
sions. 


Moreover, except for the formu- 
lations of alternatives by the CPM, 
Janata, and AIADMK in their sober 
moments and moods, it is difficult 
not to feel that the more radical and 
rhetorical and populist demands of 
the Akali Dal and Telugu Desham 
are beyond the pale of the contem- 
poraly theory and practice of com- 
parative federalism, and hark back, 
in a manner of speaking, to the 
unworkable and for this reason dis- 
carded Articles of the American 
Confederation of two centuries ago. 


A closer look at the regional 
scenario in any case would, I 
believe, demand a distinction by the 
current phase of Indian politics bet- 
ween ‘regionalism’ and ‘sectional- 
ism’. I would place in the former 
category parties based on deep- 
seated etbnic cleavages and identi- 
ties, whose origins go back to the 
1920s ог 1930s, e.g., DMK/ 
AIADMK, Akali Dal, and National 
Conference. The other regional par- 
ties or regionally entrenched all- 
India parties such as the Telugu 
Desham, Janata, and CPM аге 
either very recent political forma- 
tions of the 1980s or 1970s, or even 
though their antecedents may go 


back to the 1920s, their politica! 
orientations are supposed to be 
national or even international. Of 
these, only the CPM may be able 
to retain its barely concealed regio- 
nal undercurrents; the Janata and the 
Telugu Desham are, in their ideolo- 
gical orientations and social base, 
too much Congress-like to continue 
eddying in the whirlpools of Karna- 
taka and Andhra politics too long 
without getting in due course absorb- 
ed into the Congress mainstream. 


M, apologies for 'straying' into 
the party system framework of poli- 
tical mobilization, but І firmly 
believe that, despite the evident ten- 
dency towards the decline of the 
party system in Punjab and Assam, 
and the phenomenon of the eclipse 
ofthe organization by personalized 
politics and charisma in practically 
all major parties, a coherent and 
viable aggregation of social and 
political forces, especially at macro 
levels, cannot work except through 
institutional channels. Some of us 
display a bias against the party 
system and the national-level politics 
and place almost an irrational faith 
in non-party politics and regional 
and grassroots initiatives.’ 


But I would pause and ponder 
over the growing trends of politica] 
populism and extremism at the State 
level that have surpassed all propor- 
tions winessed at any time and at 
any level in our polity. Moreover, 
the grassroots level in many States 
and regions have so decayed or are 
so limping into modernization in an 
expanding nexus of politics and 
crime, that only State and national 
initiative and intervention can gene- 
rate any process of regeneration and 
development. 


How are we going to eradicate 
these local despotisms and prevent 
the local agencies or functionaries of 
the State from getting swamped into 
or joining hands with the ascendant 


new rich peasantry and contractors 


1. Among academics, Rajni Kothari 
may not answer to this characterization in 
toto but J believe I am not setting up a 
straw-man in referring to his recent writ- 
ings to broadly illustrate this point of 
view, See his 'Rethinking Centre-State 
Relations: A Struggle for Power’, Econo- 
mic and Political Weekly, Vol. XVIII. No. 
43 (October 22, 1983), рр. 1831-1532. 


and small-scale businessmen who 
generally operate within a flimsy 
legal framework? Through long 
epocks of Indian history the local 
arena has been a ‘frontier’ at which 
the central political authority has 
become superfluous; we can no 
longer remain content with such a 
schizophrenic political system. 


jim brings us back to the yet 
incomplete task of nation-building 
within the framework of an inte- 
grated polity. For India’s amor- 
phous, multipolar, sprawling civili- 
zational past and its contemporary 
framework of consensus and con- 
flicts, there seems to be no alter- 
native to the Gandhian vision of the 
‘oceanic circles’ with the individual 
at the centre of spiralling communi- 
tarian areal units forming an integral 
whole in which ‘the outermost 
circumference will not wield power 
to crush the inner circle but give 
strength to all within and derive its 
own from the centre.'? 


But, can it be viable without the 
integrating framework of a welfare 
State harnessing the governmental 
and voluntary agencies and firmly 
in command ina truly federal set- 
up? That's where the Nehruvian 
vision steps in; it is relevant not only 
in the context of consolidating the 
foundations of the social democratic 
State in independent India and in 
rationalizing the romantic visions of 
a communitarian national demo- 
cracy but is also forward-looking 
with regard to India's technological 
options and industrialization. 


Nehru's emphasis on high techno- 
logy and heavy industries as the cru- 
cible for the appropriate indigenous 
technology (in the same way as the 
Parliamentary-federal institutional 
matrix harbours the nestling Pan- 
chayati Raj without, of course, 
ignoring agricultural development) 
has served India well; it is this 
starboard tack combined with an 
increased emphasis on  liberalisa- 


2. M.K. Gandhi, Village Swaraj (Com- 


piled by Н.М. Vyas) (Ahmedabad: Nava- 
Jivan Publishing House, 1963), p. 70, 
quoted in Vijay Ranjan Dutta. ‘Decen- 
tralization and Political Development in 
India: A Gandhian Perspective’, Indian. 
Journal of Public Administration, Vol 
XAVI, No. I (January-March 1982), 
р. б. 


tion of the economy that Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi now con- 
siders to be on the right side of the 
21st century. 


I, may be too early to assess the 
political change under Rajiv Gandhi, 
but it is fair to say that he has 
heralded nothing short of an ideo- 
logical revolution in mainstream 
Indian politics. What are the con- 
tours of this revolution? First and 
foremost, а new managerial ethos 
riding the twin crests of the elec- 
tronic phase of the industrial re- 
volution and the liberalization of the 
heavily controlled Indian economy 
has come to loom large on the 
policy-crucial government and party 
circles in 
essentially a voice of pragmatism in 
the welter ofthe ideological strains 
that have so far made up the reign- 
ing economic consensus in the coun- 
try, but in the larger spectrum it re- 
presents a Right-of-the-centre shift. 


There is another sense in which 
the ruling party has taken a right- 
ward lurch; this is reflected in the 
electoral realignments since the late 
1970s and the nationalist trump card 
played by the Congresss in the 1984 
parliamentary and 1985 assembly 
elections. The traditional electoral 
mobilizational strategy of the Con- 
gress with its accent on the middle 
of the road policies and candidatures 
supported by a coalition of rural 
and urban middle classes with dis- 
proportionately larger components 
of minorities, Harijans and Adivasis, 
had cracked over the years. 


It was only the nationalist re- 
vulsion and reaction against terror- 
ism and secessionism in the Punjab 
and Mrs. Gandhi’s assassination that 
not only staved off a possible loss of 
face by- the Congress in its centenary 
year but also enabled Rajiv Gandhi 
to surpass the peaks of electoral per- 
formance of both Nehru and Indira 
Gandhi. : 


This nationalist upsurge was not 
withouta tinge of Hindu backlash, 
and itis for this reason as also the 
foregoing that some commentators 
from the Left have suggested that a 
rightist revivalism reminiscent of the 
erstwhile Swatantra and Jana Sangh 
has of late taken place under the 
Congress cloak. 


the Congress. This is: 


In my opinion, this interpretation 
is widely off the mark inasmuch as 
(1) it underestimates the continuing 
commitment of the party to its 
socialist heritage recently reiteratec 
at the All India Congress Committee 
(AICC) session in New Delhi (May 
1985); and (2) it assumes that the 
electoral bases (and to some exten: 
the activist strata) of the parties in 
tbe Hindi belt and neighbouring 
States virtually swept aside by the 
Congress (e. g., Bharatiya Janata 
Party, Lok Dal and Janata Party) 
have come to it without undergoing 
a catalytic change, and that they 
have shifted to the Congress 
umbrella on their own terms rather 
than on those of the ruling party. 


O, both these counts, the hype- 
thesis of rightist revivalism under 
the Congress cloak is not only 
wrong in terms of the contents of 
the current party policy, but it also 
grossly misreads Rajiv Gandhi's 
mind and the Congress tradition. The 
Congress has always scrupulously 
avoided communal  identificatiors 
and has consistently maintained 
a secular ideological self-delinition. 
Its leaders have | occasionally 
turned to the Hindu cultural tra- 
dition in search for personal iden- 
tity and mobilizational symbols and 
their personal identity formations 
have often greatly influenced the 
ideology of the Congress as well, 


The 'Bal-Lal-Pal' trio during the 
so-called ‘Extremist’ phase around 
the turn of the century and 
Mahatma Gandhi їп the 1920s 
to '40s are the cases in point. But it 
would be grossly inaccurate to des- 
cribe these phases as Hindu Commu- 
nal; even the worst critics of these 
leaders have not done this, even 
though it is admitted by some his- 
torians that these tendencies subily 
but certainly aroused suspicions and 
reactive communal mobilization on 
the part of some minorities, especi- 


ally Muslims. 


However, Gandhi for that matter 
even used Islam during the Khilafat 
movement in the service of the 
nationalist cause, but unfortunately 
he failed in both with disastrous 
results. That's where Nehru's em- 
phasis on rationalism and secularism 
(as disünguished from  Gandhi's 
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romantic. traditionalism). appears to 


-be more relevant (but perhaps rather 
ábstract and unreal for the masses) 
to the India of the future. In some- 


what similar ways, what we have · 


witnessed in the 1984 and -1985 
elections is closer to- Gandhi than to 


З libéral cena aries C of the West. 


r 


и T бола. sander’ Nehtu 


throughout the 1950s and early 1960s 


had gradually. drawn to its fold in а. 
^. more or less balanced. manner - poli- 
tical forces from’ both: the Left. and : 


Right wings’ of the’ party: system. 


: "The party had in.a- similar: way 
absorbed. significant ’ personages. and. ' 


policies from. the , Left-wing and 
regional parties under Mis. Gandhi, 


especially after her break from the . 


‘Tilak: and ‘others. Indeed; it, would’ :. 
be: perhaps- even more accurate to: : 
„describe. 1 `іп terms of ethnicity-, 
-based pluralist electoral politics 
‘manipulating in a“secularized ‘way ' 
the'givens of social configurational - 
arithmetic much: inan increasingly 
. similar, if not identical, style of the 


“smooth and consensual succession- -` ' 
_ ofa youthful and vigorous Prime 
' Minister and backed: by a reasonably 90 
‘well performing economy with a’ 


modest ‘growth -rate and: à mild 


. inflationary | trend ` in the. last few. 


years. 


‘recently. overwhelmed and prevailed 


.upon a. wide spectrum of regional. 
„апі primordial ‘cleavages in. the 


country. and: put on the defensive a ` 
few remaining regional atolls-i is not 


' without: its attendant risks. In a 


way, parochialism :and regionalism Ж 


:has been defeated on its own ground 
jand іп itsown game -by ‘a ‘broader 


impulsive and romantic’ nationalist | » 
upsurge: This сап bea double-edged ,' ' 


sword and easily turn. into. àrisky: 
proposition in the hands ofa leader- 


‘ship’ that ‘is not as stéeped i in the 


‘Congress culture and'as sensitive to 


Ше ‘evolving: new „situations as the. ET 
‘young Prime Minister and some `of, — 


his older and younger, Соравы, к 


‘Right-leaning’ old guard Syndicate - . 


faction of .the party in- 1969. In 


; ‘much thé same manner, the 1980s 
. - dhave witnessed a gràdual transforma- ` 
, , tion of the Right-wing political forces . 
'and their.absorption Бу -the. Cong- 
` .ress; this had already started after- 
. the electoral comeback of Mrs: 


Gandhi in'1980' but reached culmi- 


ч 


-The process, fad E facilitated 
by the grinding experience shared by 
these rightwing and centrist political 
forces during the Emergency and by 


te the secularizing and horizon-widen- 


ing impact, of their bout-of power- 
sharing in.thé ill-fated Janata experi- 
ment. The cementing bond of power 
and patronage decisively won back 


Ё Gandhi and the abrasive Political > 


style of Sanjay Gandhi have no. 


© doubt: also played. their roles in this 


po transformation and realign- 


т ment, 


. But, thé ССА factors that accele- 


n ба this process and ‘cumulatively 


{'; -clinched it, ‘so to say, were the 


E 


nationalist’. upsurge. in. reaction to- 
the recent; events in’ ‘Punjab , and 
Mrs. Gandhi’ s assassination and.the 
но of. eas triggered off m ше 


- The clt Ponso and. Assam 
'crises.have amply demonstrated the 


` explosive potential” of heighténed ;. ` x 
ethnic identities in politics, including .. 
the ineffective: insulation, of such., 


‘vital secular and central institutions 


: as.the- civil services and-the army . ` 
‚ from these’ pressures. The brewing 
. nation in the mue 1980s under Rajiv : 
eae Gandhi 


Gurkhaland agitation in Darjeeling 


district of West - Bengal and agita- 


tions’ for ог against -reservations 
‘in Bihar, Maharashtra, * Gujarat, 
-Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, and 
‘Andhra. Pradesh in the late 1970s 


..and 1980s are throwing їр ‘Similar ` 


: - by: the Congress in 1980 as also the . 
-charismatic ‘mass appeal of Mrs. 


pointers and lessons. 


The massive revival of; the Shiv i9? 


Sena, in the! 1985 Bombay city elec- 
tions, the linguistic ' agitation in 
Belgaum ‘district on Maharashtra- 
Karnataka . border in 1986, and | 
religious , fundamentalism raging in 


‘the Punjab and surfacing in Jammu . 
.and Kashmir, are all fall-outs from 
. the. same, primordial ‘fires. There is 
‘no gainsaying the: complexity’ ‘of the 
' process. of secularization i ina multi- 
ethnic society. ofzIndia's-sizé and.. 


diversity: India must stand uneasily 
on the-horns‘of a dilemma: we.can- 
‘not "wish - away our ethnic diversity 


‘and :yet пайоп- -building . through . 
secularization and accommodation + А 


is our: only hope: Ate, e 


pon . 
"5 
* кы, 


у it ‘is ; aedis nof to feel that `` 
the nationalist mobilization that has . 


б.н 
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~ Uncomfortable use | 


ASHOK MITRA. 


1 


PLI 


AN AIADMK : minister in Tamil 
Nadu went on record in September 


to say that he was a Tamil first and an. 
. ndian only afterwards. Imagine the 
‘hullabaloo were a similar. statement ` 


made by a ‘minister from’ West 
Bengal or Punjab — that he. was a 
Bengali or a-Punjabi first and an 
Indian‘ afterwards; there would be 
-dark hints of treason from the likes 
of KXK. "Tewary; commentators on 
All-India Radio and Doordarshan 
would foam in Yhe mouth while 
castigating the :minister- and . his 
views; writers of letters to , news- 
papers would find their: time du 
fully occupied. The AIADMK . 
however іпхаШапсе with ` ће. ' Cong- 
ress(I); and the Tamil Nadu minis- 
fer’ s.statement is allowed to pass. 
Dares 
СА certain ' National Tiberuton 
Front might have despatched letters 
to -the .United, Nations .Secretary- 
General seeking his intervention so 
. that the Gorkhas could be. liberated 
from the Indian yoke. But, never 


. mind, the’ enemy of your enemy is 


your friend, this Front is giving a 
bloody nose to the Left Front gov- 
‘ernment in West Bengal, mischief is 
afoot; so wink along, it is an ill 
wind only if it does not’ blow any- 
Бойу апу воой. 


Or take Punjab, In the tans 
there was a Bhindranwale:for doing 
the Akalis in. That led to catastrophic 
consequences. It is the Robert Bruce 
syndrome though; ‘try, try and try 
‘again. This time, the endeavour must 
be to divide the: Akalis. No time is to 


: be allowed between the first spark of 
thoughtlessness and the deed. The’ 


deed is done, the Akalis are split 
down the middle, and all you have 


4 


to show as end-product of your 
labour is a floundering Barnala with 
credibility reduced to zero; the pro- 
blem in Punjab remains intractable 
as it was before; it has been render- 
ed even more so, according to some 
opinion. 


This (00:1 not going to deter the 
lion-hearted ones. They have for 
some years their ambitions vis-a-vis 
Jammu and -Kashmir. Farooq 


‘Abdullah had to be removed in 


1984. His only crime was that he 
had the temerity to win the State 
Assembly elections, freely and fairly, 
against the Congress(I) Party. Was 


.not that however enough? The past 
{жо and a half years have been 


lovingly used to make the situation 
in Kashmir messy, messier and mes- 
Siést.' But there can be no resting on 
laurels. The decision-makers are 
currently making noises amenable to 
only one interpretation: they intend 
to do a Barnala with Farooq 
Abdullah. 


It is not for them to feel overly 
concerned about what that might do 
to the National Conference, Kashmir 
and India. The name of the game is 
creation of permanent confusion. 
Your enemies are not external to 
you: they are right inside the coun- 
try, some of them, with devilish 
cunning, received popular mandates 


‘and formed governments in one or 


two States. A few others are aspir- 
ing to do so. Your mission in life is 
to checkmate them, browbeat them, 
harass them, needle them, insti- 
gate plots against them. 


These people, irrespective of 
whether they are already controlling 
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ойе or two State governments ог 
aspiring to do so, have to be fought 
in fields and valleys, in mountains 
and plains, through fair means and 
foul, for they have dared to chal- 
lenge the feudal authoritarian system 
without which, who does not know, 
India will cease to be. These people, 
therefore, do not deserve any quarter. 
This is war, and therefore there must 
be no pusillanimity in the deploy- 
ment of means while dealing with 
them. If, in the process, you have to 
strike a few impressive blows for 
sectarian causes, if, in the process, 
even India ceases to be, well, it can- 
not be helped. 


N, surprisingly, the major target 
of attack is the concept of a federal 
commonwealth. The idiosyncracy of 
an AIADMK government in Tamil 
Nadu is put up with for reasons of 
exigency, but otherwise it is the 
march of the imperium in New 
Delhi, as if India has already ceased 
to be a Union of States. Accommo- 
dating Tamil Nadu is not causing 
any problem, for M.G. Rama- 
chandran does not mind what hap- 
pens elsewhere so long as Hindi is 
kept out of his domain, not exclud- 
ing the beaming of news in Hindi 
from Madras Doordarshan. 


In the rest of the country, the 
imperium is as the imperium does is 
the operational dictum. The Prime 
Minister’s office has begun to issue 
direct orders to district officials, and 
there was the recent instance of a 
chief minister acquiring the infor- 
mation from a district magistrate 
that the Prime Minister was coming 
for a visit to his State the following 
morning. It is a parallel kind of 
development: centralisation of the 
Congress(I) Party apparatus, and, 
niceties of the Constitution notwith- 
standing, the inexorable process of 
the Union government usurping the 
powers and prerogatives of the State 
governments. 


On the face of it, this latter phe- 
nomenon is difficult to reconcile 
with the other fact that the number 
of State governments whose political 
complexion is different from the 
Centre’s has actually increased over 
the years. The paradox is largely 
explainable in terms of the demo- 
ralisation amorg the opposition 


parties after the last Lok Sabha 
elections. 


M.a of the spadework of the 


preceding three to four years 
towards building a bridge of under- 
standing between the opposition 
parties and groups, on the basis of 
a broad agreement on specific issues, 
has been laid to waste. During the 
past two years, most of the oppo- 
sition are at present trekking their 
separate ways. The non-Congress (1) 
State governments are preferring 
bilateral negotiations directly with 
the Centre; the virtues of a united, 
multilateral approach, with Ше 
opposition presenting a solid pha- 
lanx, has been at least temporarily 
given the go-by. 


Whatever else may or may not be 
conceded to the ruling group in New 
Dethi, there is no question that in 
regard to this particular matter, it is 
richly deserving of plaudits. It has 
been hugely successful in applying 
a variant of the salami tactics, so 
that a Farooq Abdullah goes one 
way, a Sharad Pawar another, an 
L. K. Advani is bought off by the 
promise of a ‘security belt’, a 
Barnala coaxed to stay in line by 
the assurance not to act on that 
promise, while an.N. T. Rama 
Rao continues іп”. his -altogether 
unpredictable trajectory. To com- 
plete the story, the agony of 
how: to resolve the dialectics bet- 
ween a government’s' abominable 
domestic policy and its ‘wholesome’ 
external policy has trapped the Left 
parties in a willing-to-strike-but- 
afraid-to-wound psychosis. 


What attitude to adopt with res- 
pect to the accords in Punjab, 
Assam and Mizoram has further 
distanced the opposition parties 
from one another in recent months. 
The urge to disunite had however 
reared its head even when Indira 
Gandhi was still alive. Several non- 
Congress (I) governments and par- 
ties displayed a remarkable myopia 
in the wake of tbe Union Gov- 
ernment's decision on the Eighth 
Finance Commission's recommen- 
dations. The decision was an 
affront to the Constitution and 
to federal principles. The imperative 
need was forthe opposition to pre- 
sent à common front; instead, they 
chose to tread the path of paro- 
chialism. No non-Congress(I) State 


government could be fully satis- 
fied with the Finance Commission's 
recommendations. 


That ought not however have 
been made the principal issue at 
that juncture; attention should have 
focused on the Union government's 
decision to flout the Constitution 
and to cheat the States by refusing 
to implement the Commission's 
recommendations for one full year. 


‘Such an outrage was without prece- 
dent. -in independent. India; the 


opposition" ought to have concent- 
rated on this single issue. But their 
collective wrath was a non-starter; 
this or that non-Congress(I) State 
government was more bent to expend 
passion on the injustice done to it by 
the Finance: Commission than on 
the much greater injustice done to 
all the States by the Centre. 


I, was a major triumph for New 
Delhi; it has not looked back since: 
A conference of chief ministers had 
earlier, with rare unanimity, recom- 
mended the enactment of a Central 
legislation empowering the State 
governments to impose a taxon 
inter-State transfer of goods on con- 
signment. This would have yielded 
considerable extra revenue to the 
States. The Union government gave 
a commitment to arrange speedily, 
for the legislation. 


However, once the opposition ' 
phalanx began to show signs of 
weakness, the Union government 
swiftly went back on its commitmen!;. 
the consignment tax bill is yet to be 
moved in Parliament, for it does 
not suit New Delhi-that the States 
come to independent additional 
sources of revenue-raising; that 
would weaken its clout over them. 


So far as finances are concerned, 
the message has gone down and 
across — keep the States on the 
shortest possible leash. The Union 
Finance Minister goes on holding a 
series of ‘open house’ meetings where 
he discusses with participants the 
conduct of the nation's economic 
and financial affairs. Eightyfive per 
cent ofthe collections from income 
tax devolve to the States in terms of 
the Finance Commission's recom- 
mendations, but the State govern- 
ments are not considered fit to be 
called in for a similar ‘open house'' 


discussion even when all kinds of 
pruning of rates and raising of 
limits of exemption for income tax 
keep going on. 


And there are the other incon- 
gruities, State governments are not 
allowed to float public loans with- 
out the Centre's clearance. Thirtv 
years ago, two-thirds of the total 
proceeds of public borrowing would 
nonetheless be allowed to go to the 
States. The proportion has now 
dwindled to less than 10 per cent. 
The Union government intermit- 
tently expresses its intention to 
abolish the principal source of 
revenue for the States, namely, sales 
taxation. The plot has not met 
with success till now because of the 
fierce resistance unitedly put up by 
the State governments, with this 
unity a swiftly disappearing pheno- 
menon, anything might happen in 
the not-too-distant future. 


Whenever it feels the need for 
extra resources, New Delhi raises 
the prices of coal and iron and 
steel and aluminium and cement 
and petroleum products and collects 
huge sums, which it refuses to share 
with the States. And of course it 
can print notes at will, which the 
States are not permitted to do. The 
entire banking sector, which these 
days has outstanding loans exceed- 
ing even the size of the Union 
budget, is at the command of the 
Centre; the State governments can 
only look on helplessly as New 
Delhi decides at will the dispensa- 
tion of funds at the disposal of the 
banks. 


oft 
S, much financial power inevit- 
ably goes to the head. In recent 
months, we have been treated to the 
extraordinary spectacle of the 
Prime Minister helicoptering about 
in gala imperial style, in States hit 
by natural calamities and pompous- 


‘ly declaring instant financial dis- 
‘pensation towards disaster relief. 


There have been few instances 
where he has provided for resources 
beyond what the Eighth Finance 
Commission had already provided 
for. 


Either deliberately or out of 
ignorance, the Prime Minister has 
however been declaiming as if what 
the Commission has already ear- 
marked is the consequence of his 


benign decisions. Need one wonder’ 


that national planning too has been 
reduced to the chancy upshot of 
imperial fiats? There is a Planning 
Commission somewhere cowering 
in the background; there are State 
Planning Boards; in some States, 
district p'anning cells too have been 
set up. None of these have any rele- 
vance any more: it is;;-the fancy of 
the Prime Minister which decides 
and dispenses Plan outlays. 


Such is the imperial mould. The 
demolition of federal principles in 
the financial sphere and in econo- 
mic planning has been a pace-setter; 
it 15 now the dominating feature in 
practically all spheres of the polity. 
Central forces — defence as well as 
para-military —- have been more or 
less in complete control of Kashmir 
and the north-eastern States for at 
least the past couple of decades; 
Punjab has now been added to the 
list. Poor Surjit Singh  Barnala 
should have no illusions left: it is 
not him, but the Director-General 
of Police deputed by New Delhi, 
flanked by the State Governor, who 
is in effective charge of the State; 
it is altogether irrelevant whether 
the five-kilometer security belt is or 
is not enforced. 


The Punjab formula is being 
nearly identically applied to Jammu 
and Kashmir. Provided the oppo- 
sition stays fractured, and -the 
destabilisation of non-Congressil) 
State governments proceeds accord- 
ing to plan, the army-police-para- 
military nexus would emerge as the 
standard model for State adminis- 
tration. The form of the Constitu- 
tion would not need to be changed; 
at most a few amendments at the 
margin would be called for, to be 
straightaway conceded to by a docile 
Parliament. Later historians would 
describe it as the Ribeiro-Barnala 
model for the withering away of the 
federal polity. 


ML, si. other national institu- 
tions could come under sustained 
attack and begin to crumble one by 
one. Already, the established con- 
vention of consulting the State 
governments in the appointment 
of high court judges has been 
given the go-by, and the pincer 
of arbitrary transfers is being ima- 
ginatively applied to bring the 


judiciary totally to heel. With the 
spectacular expansion of internal 
security forces, law and order has, 
for all practical purposes, ceased to 
bea State subject: like it or not, 
Central forces are going to intervene 
to help you keep your house. 


Radio and television are working 
overtime in the cause of the ruling 
dynasty, which is synonymous with 
the ruling party: unless it is on the 
right side of New Delhi. no State 
government can hope to have its 
views reflected, ог even staid, 
through the public media. C. me 
election season, the media will c vert 
its utmost to ensure the triumph of 
the Congress (I) Party. Even the 
civil service is being increasingly 
asked to identify itself completely 
with the interests of the reigning 
dynasty: feudalisation and cenira- 
lisation are marching, with hands 
clasped together, into the electronic 
future. 


Tine. all what is happening is 
against nature. India, with her im- 
mense diversities and ccmplexitics. 
is incapable of being governed by a 
feudal centre. The present experi- 
ment is in the nature of a pusch As 
happens with all such pusches, 
beyond a point people are bound 
to revolt in the different corners of 
the country; and howewer mighty 
the central administrative and mili- 
tary apparatus, it will be impossible 
for it to put down these rebellions: 
the will of the people will always 
prevail. What will however be the 
picture of India at the end of that 
undoubtedly gory phase? Will India 
stay together, will the faith of the 
different nationalities which consti- 
tute the great Indian nation be 
restored to the ex ante State? The 
party and the dynasty may disap- 
pear, but will they however succeed 
in making India too disappear? 


These are uncomfortable ques- 
tions, but not unrealistic ones, given 
the manner in which the ruling 
junta — yes, one has to call it that, 
no other description is apt any 
longer — is strutting about. But the 
opposition parties too cannot escape 
culpability for the grim fate that 
might overtake the Union of India, 
a culpability contributed by their 
cowardice, self-secking and poverty 
of imagination. 


Incremental authoritarianism 


HARISH KHARE 


SURROUNDED as we'are with all 


the trappings of an-open and demo- 
cratic system, it may sound outrage- 
ous to suggest that during the last 12 
months this country has experienced 
a subtle variety of incremental 
authoritarianism. No. doubt we 


continue to have a full-fledged 
`. Parliament and a judiciary, both 


theoretically empowered to restrain 
an over-bearing executive; and, we 
a have free press sufficiently unfetter- 
ed and sufficiently aware of its duties. 


It is also true that we still do not 
have the kind of police regime.the 
country’ experienced during Indira 
Gandhi’s emergency from 1975 to 
1977. We have not yet experienced 
the large scale: arrests of political 
opponents оће ruling party. There 
is no official pre-censorship on .the 


newspapers and periodicals.. There . 


are no midnight knocks ‘on, the 
houses of- dissenters; neither do the 
authorities enjoy blanket powers to 
arrest anyone deemed to be incon- 
venient to the, ruling coterie. Yet, 
the situation'is pregnant with dread- 
ful possibilities. 


Our argument is simple. An 
authoritarian aberration has always 
been inherent іп our political 


‘arrangement because.of our unabated 


and mindless glorification of the 
State; what has changed in recent 
months is that those who would be 
most inclined to want to do away 
with whatever remains of the demo- 
cratic constraints, have become 
emboldened; whereas those in whose 
interests it is to fight for the preser- 
vation of democratic rights and pri- 
vileges, have. become weak, even 
incapacitated. 

Like any other third world coun- 
try, we too glorify the State. This 
glorification naturally and inevitably 


is at the expense of the’ citizen, his 
rights and liberties. Under Rajiv 
Gandhi, this glorification has assum- 
ed new and subtle, variations — 
especially in the context of continued 
turmoil in Punjab. The State’ has 
armed itself with so many draconian 
powers without much protest from 
a citizenry beguiled into an enorm- 
ous sense of insecurity. 


Rajiv Gandhi’s big success lies in 
making the entire country obsessed 
with the so-called threats to its amity. 
Even-the otherwise sedate -and sober 


:groups and individuals have come 
to believe that the Indian State'is ' 


tinder such a perilous strain that all 
democratic demands -and-considera~ 
tions should be pue on the. back 
burner. _ 


Even without ds toll: the Punjab 
crisis has taken of our democratic 
polity, the extent to which the 
Indian State could undergo a coer- 


cive metamorphosis was demonstrat- 
ed by V.P. Singh, Union Finance 


Ministér, in his search for additional 
revenue and tax-evaders in the busi- 
ness community. But it must be Said 
to his credit that V.P. Singh did not 
seek any additional powers but 
simply decided to enforce. the. exist- 
ing. laws, . albeit selectively and 


, arbitrarily. 


All the terror that Singh managed 
to strike among the hearts of the 
tycoons.simply underlined the. awe- 
someness of the powers the Indian 
State has arrogated to itself. A 
determined autocrat can easily use 
the existing reach .of the State to 
transform the basic nature of the 
polity. Not that laws like the FERA 
and COFE РОЅА are intrinsically 
abhorrent; what is objectionable ~is 
the degree of discretion available to 


those who speak апа асі in the name 


we 


of the Indian State in enforcing such 
laws. 


So idolised has the State become 
that we no longer think creatively 
of political or judicial solutions to a 
crisis like the one confronted in 
Punjab; instead, the itch is to arm 
the State with more power. During 
the recent debates on Punjab the 
government has invariably argued 
that it lacked the necessary powers 
to deal effectively with the terrorists 
and their violent tactics. Even out- 
side Punjab, the State’s rapacious 
greed for more powers remains 
unsatiated, 


For example, the changes the 
government has sought in the Indian 
Post Office Act, thereby arming it- 
self with authority to intercept any- 
body’s mail, is the latest instance of 
the Indian State’s appetite for more 
and more discretionary powers. 
Every State government has passed 
laws — allin the name of curbing 
the goondas, slum-lords, anti-social 
elements — which can be used, and 
are used, against political dissenters. 
Jt is in this context of an over- 
arching State that an attempt must 
be made to delineate the emerging 
authoritarian tendencies. 


pu the saving grace in the 
present scenario is that the ruling 
elite is neither competent nor moti- 
vated enough to experiment with a 
totalitarian system. Nevertheless, it 
is not a democratic elite. It may not 
be a very neat and logical way of 
understanding an apolitical system, 
but the present day Indian reality 
demands that we examine closely 


the motivations, perceptions, perso- 


nality and preferences of those who 
constitute the ruling elite, 


From the point of view of a social 
Science purist, it may be an entirely 
unsatisfactory explanation to argue 
that at the heart of this ruling elite 
is Rajiv Gandhi and his very close 
and intimate friends, advisers and 
family members. But an understand- 
ing of how perceptions and personal 
interests of the ruling family have 
come to set the tone and temper of 
the political debate as well as to 
influence the course of political 
evolution, is crucial to an apprecia- 
tion of the creeping authoritarianism 
in our country. 


Here it is not out of place to 
point out differences between an 


authoritarian and totalitarian regimc. 


In a totalitarian system the emphasis 
is on an ideology and the leader as 
the custodian, interpreter and execu- 
tioner of that ‘ideology. The leader 
ina totalitarian system is inclined 
to attempt to restructure society 
according to the demands of the 
avowed ideology. Sooner or later, a 
totalitarian regime is tempted to 
tinker with the contents of educa- 
tion, art and culture and social 
norms. And in this plannéd restruc- 
turing of values and practices, the 
totalitarian leader does not hesitate 
to use coercive means. 


A classic totalitarian leader is 
indeed not satisfied till he is assured 
that the citizens are thinking what 
he wants them to think. Fortunately, 
Rajiv Gandhi and his advisers have 
neither the political stamina nor the 
will power to want to undertake so 
massive and so fundamental an 
enterprise. 


An authoritarian regime, on the 
other hand, is characterised by its 
mentality, a mentality that is charac- 
teristically vague and necessarily 
shifty. This mentality is a reflection 
on the leader's psychology and pre- 
dispositions. The *mentality' is often 
a response to social and political 
realities, and at times even compro- 
mises with the dominant strands. The 
leaders in an authoritarian regime 
are fairly satisfied if the citizens only 
go through the motion of acknow- 
ledging the leadership. For an autho- 
ritarian regime the continuation in 
power becomes an end in itself. 


T. most obvious authoritarian 
trend emerging is the unhealthy 
emphasis on the leader and his 
security. This obsession has become 
contagious in New Delhi and has 
taken a heavy toll of the political 
system's capacity to employ its re- 
sources for tackling wider problems 
of development. The obsession reach- 
ed a perverse stage when the Presi- 
dent of India was denied a copy of 
the report of the Thakkar Commis- 
sion which probed Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination; what is more, the 
President was asked to sign an ordi- 
nance that empowered the govern- 
ment to withhold the report of any 


judicial inquiry if the public interest 
so demanded. 


Much of the political discourses 
start with a presumption of the in- 
dispensability of the present leader- 
ship. This inevitably results in 
induced perceptions and feelings that 
the constitutional system and its 
institutions are secondary in impor- 
tance and hence dispensable. The 
entire ruling elite as well as its non- 
ruling sections have convinced them- 
selves that Rajiv Gandhi stands 
between chaos and order in India. 


How deeply this calculated pro- 
jection of the leader as a symbol of 
stability and unity has permeated 
the collective thought process be- 
came evident on October 2. After a 
sloppy and an entirely amateurish 
‘assassination’ attempt, the news- 
papers throughout thc country — 
with one sole exception — reported 
the event as an attempt on the life of 
the Prime Minister, irrespective of 
the fact that also present at Rajghat 
were the President of India and 
other senior government function- 
aries. 


T focus on the leader takes a 
heavy toll of the principle of accoun- 
tability in the political system. There 
isa complete absence ofthe demo- 
cratic constituency. The  bureau- 
cracy, judiciary, press, intelligentsia 
are supposed to accept uncritically 
what the leader says or does. That 
the leader and his preferences are 
supposed to be above any con- 
straints, was demonstrated when 
there was absolutely no comment on 
the following news item: 


All international and national 
flights to Palam were cancelled 
between 9.30 a.m. and 10.30 
a.m. and once again between 
6.30 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. on Satur- 
day. In fact the entire airport 
was virtually taken over by the 
Prime Minister's security staff 
during this period. 


The reasons for these curious go- 
ings-on which inconvenienced a 
large number of airlines and pas- 
sengers was that Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi was flying a Beech- 
craft Aircraft. Gandhi's sudden 
urge to fly after a long lapse is 
apparently because his pilot's 
licence will lapse shortly ifhe 


rp 


does not complete the requisite 
number of flying hours. 


Ts unquestionable authority of 
the leader is most vigorously ensur- 
ed within the ruling party. To every 
rule and convention or procedure in 
the Congress Party, therc is an ex- 


ception — and that exception 
is the leader; the leader is not 
bound by any rule of advice 


given by any forum ofthe party. 
The leader is the supreme arbitrator 
of the fate of political functionaries 
in the party, and the leader, in turn, 
is of course not accountable to the 
party or anybody else. 


It was indeed a most heartening 
sight when the ruling party members 
joined the opposition in the Lok 
Sabha in demanding the resignation 
of Home Minister, Buta Singh, after 
24 people were gunned down 
in Hoshiarpur district. This was the 
boldest questioning by the party’s 
members of their own leaders; but the 
revolt was short lived after it became 
known that the Prime Minister was 
not amused by the criticism of the 
Home Minister. Today it is the 
Home Minister, tomorrow it can be 
the Prime Minister himself. This 
growing silly fondness for account- 
ability must be curbed. 


To the extent that an authorit- 
arian regime is characterised by the 
fact that all political functionaries, 
irrespective of the interest or insti- 
tution they represent, do so only on 
the terms and conditions set by the 
leader, the Indian political system 
has already reached that stage. If at 
all there is one over-riding theme to 
the Rajiv Gandhi regime, it is not the 
‘accent on a fast or clean government 
or the fondness for high technology 
or the slogan of the 21st century, 
butitis that all creative and coer- 
cive energies have been used to 
establish one cardinal rule: no one 
enjoys the power of influence or 
even authority if Rajiv Gandhi does 
not want him or her to do so. 
Whether he is a cabinet minister, а 
party senior, a public sector execu- 
tive or a heavy-weight politico, he 
does not survive the leader’s dis- 
pleasure. 


The repeated reshuffles, the dis- 
ciplinary action against leaders like 


1. Free Press Journal, October 28, 1986, 


Pranab Mukherjee, P.C. Sethi, 
Gundu Rao, the forced resignation 
of Kamalapati Tripathi, were inten- 
ded to drive home this point. So 
erratic and arbitrary has this rule 
been that one week the country is 
told about the dishonest ways of the 
House of Bajaj and next month a 
scion of the family is asked to serve 
on the board of the Indian Airlines. 
Today Arun Nehru is all powerful; 
next week he is gone. Those who 
like Bhajan Lal do not take the hint, 
will have retired judges of the 
Supreme Court looking into charges 
of corruption, and when they agree 
to play ball, an exoneration can be 
arranged. It is indeed appalling to 
hear selected journalists, intellectuals 
and parliamentarians speaking so 
glowingly of having been granted an 
audience by the Prime Minister; 
Some even positively relish the 
‘select few’ tag thus earned. 


The Prime Minister and, by exten- 
sion, his ministers remain barely 
civil towards those institutions and 
men and women who are still not 
amenable to their persuasions or 
charm. The Prime Minister's intem- 
perate attack at Nagpur not long 
ago betrayed an essentially anti- 
democratic mind.? Similarly, the 
Prime Minister does nothing when 
his ministers attack the Supreme 
Court or denigrate the chief minis- 
ters belonging to other parties. Nor 
are the ministers particularly ena- 
moured of answering questions in 
Parliament. On the whole, there is 
distinct disdain for institutional 
rules and procedures. 


hat makes the entire political 
scene disconcerting is that the demo- 
cratic forces, capable of resisting au- 
thoritarian encroachments are beco- 
ming increasingly disorganised, dis- 
heartened and incapacitated. Here, 
the complete disarray in the opposi- 
tion ranks not only encourages 
dormant authoritarian tendencies to 
come to the fore, it also permits 
the ruling coterie a certain amount 
of righteous arrogance. Absence of 
a potent political opposition dam- 
pens the spirit and ardour of every 


possible dissenter, while embolden- 


2. In recent months prosecution has 
been launched against a number of editors 
including the editors of the Jlustrated 
Weekly of India, Economic and Political 
Weekly, Nai Duniya and Dalit Voice. 


ing every time-serving courtier. No 
wonder a minister like H.R. Bhard- 
waj could reportedly utter without 
any fear of censure or ridicule that: 
‘My father served Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi; Lam proud to 
be serving Rajiv Gandhi, and I hope 
my son gets to work for Rahul.’ 


A, authoritarian spell is very 
much a possibility because it is 
always easy to sabotage from within 
a corrupt and defunct democra- 
tic system, Notwithstanding V.P. 
Singh's crusades, our political 
system has become decidedly less 
humane and has been blatantly com- 
promised many a time. Institutions 
and rules and procedures have not 
only been battered for individual 
benefit, even their ethical and ideo- 
logical foundations have been chip- 
ped away. 


Invariably, a leader assumes extra- 
constitutional power by arguing that 
the democratic procedure sand insti- 
tutions have outlived their useful- 
ness and no longer serve the national 
interest. In so far as Rajiv Gandhi, 
like his mother, has not given any 
indication to suggest that he makes 
a distinction between himself and 
the Indian State, the danger of an 
open authoritarian lurch cannot be 
entirely ruled out. 


This danger is real because of the 
basic contradiction at the heart of 
the Rajiv Gandhi regime. The so- 
called pragmatism, absence of ideo- 
logical coherence, elitist distrust of 
the masses and security paranoia 
make it difficult for the regime to 
mobilise the people. Rajiv Gandhi 
cannot even use the Congress Party 
too much without displeasing the 
economic groups and social consti- 
tuency whose recognition he craves 
for. The present-day regime must 
either become genuinely democratic 
or should take a detour towards an 
unabashed authoritarianism. But 
since Rajiv Gandhi neither has the 
toughness for presiding over a tota- 
litarian set-up nor has the condi- 
tioning to be a democratic ruler, 
we may well drift into a Marcos 
variety of corrupt, decayed and ugly 
family-oriented rule.? 


Mic ey 
3. See Harish Khare, ‘Congress and 


Rajiv Gandhi — Danger of Indian Mar- 
coism’, The Times of India, September 6, 
1986. 


“This security business 


в. в. VERGHESE) 


r 


` WE live in troubled times. There 
has been a rising curve of violence 
‘in the country over the past years in 
‘which terrorism and the counter- 
. measures taken against it represent 
no more than an added dimension. 
· The creation of a Ministry of- Inter- 
' nal Security, so pointedly labelled 
: for the first time, focusses on a new 
. concern but, more than that,, the 
hardening of an attitude. Excessive 
` security can be the: antithesis of a 
liberal, open society and poses 

incipient’ dangers that cannot be 
` ignored. But there ‘is no reason to 
go even part of that: way. India is 
not a security State. 


Security is best enhanced by deal- 
ing with the root causes of whatever 
might be responsible, for anger, 
frustration, alienation or. injustice 
and not just. treating the conse- 
quences. However, a dispropor- 
tionate effort ` seems currently 
directed towards fire-fighting, which 


may. seem heroic to some but is: 


scarcely productive. as. national 


policy, necessary though it may be. 


at a given time, unless backed by 
deeper therapeutic measures. 


With regard to external threats, 
too, diplomacy should precede 
defence and not be led by defence 
considerations which seems all too 
often to be the case. Unenviable is 
the nation that is or believes that it 
is besieged by enemies from . witb- 


out and within. Fear and distrust, 
especially of one's own people, 
should never be allowed to become 
the driving influence of either the 
State or society. Conversely, the 
arrogance of power must equally be 


„avoided whether by those briefly in 
authority (who are prone to identify 


themselves with the State) or by any 
section of the population, more so 
in a very diverse and plural society 
such as India. 


At the same time, the trauma and 
tribulations through which India is 
passing must be seen in perspective. 


. These are the growing pains of 


nation-building from which ` the 
country should emerge stronger. 
Too many, whether at home or 
abroad, have. written off India too 
often and too soon. However, com- 
placency would be dangerous. 


` As 1986 comes to a close, at this 


writing Punjab is being dealt with 


as a law and order problem and 
there is a startling absence of con- 
current political action or even poli- 
tical thinking of any kind. The 
Chandigarh issue has been frozen for 
the moment. The Eradi Tribunal’s 
award on the allocation of the Ravi- 
Beas water surplus has been delayed 
and is awaited. As the Akali factions 
continue to indulge in gamesman- 
ship, the Centre is fearful of rocking 


' the boat for the Congress-I in Har- 


yana with spring elections in the 
offing there. A ‘security belt’ along 
the entire length of the country's 
western border with Pakistan was 
mooted some months back and is 
resurrected from time to time, the 
underlying assumption being that if 
only rubversion from Pakistan is 
ended, the Punjab problem will go 
away. 


This simplistic attempt to substi- 
tute a security ploy for a meaningful 
and sustained political strategy is 
typical of the security syndrome of 
which personal security for VIPs and 
others and putting millions through 
the security hoop is but one aspect, 
part necessary, part extravaganza. 
Even a seemingly simple and straight- 
forward step like releasing those 
Jodhpur detainees against whom 
there are no substantive criminal 
charges has not been taken; nor is 
there any explanation for this 
masterly inactivity. 


On the other hand, Harji Malik, 
who commented on Operation Blue- 
staz and after in the prestigious 
Economic and Political Weekly two 
years ago, is suddenly charged with 
sedition while Siddiqui, Editor of a 
Delhi Urdu Weekly, Nai Duniya, 
has been arrested under the anti- 
Terrorist Act for having published 
an interview with the Khalistani 
protagonist, Jagjit Singh Chauhan, a 
year ago. Again, 'security' triumphs 
over policy. Censorship never pays. 
It did not in 1984. It will not in 
1987. 


The Punjab Accord lies forgotten, 
both in substance and in the spirit 
of reconciliation and reason that 
animated it. The result: further 
alienation, the erosion of whatever 
credibility is left with the moderates, 
insecurity, and continuing violence. 


P does not stand in isola- 
tion. Take Jammu and Kashmir. In 
the summer of 1984, a democrati- 
cally elected National Conference 
government headed by Farooq 
Abdullah was summarily evicted 
from office. This act of licenced sub- 
version was sought to be legitimised 
by portraying Abdullah as an instru- 
ment in the hands of anti-national 
forces, a campaign in which the 
Congress-I had earlier played a 
leading part, with the active coope- 


ration of the Central Government, 
even to the extent of representing 
to the President of India that the 
then Governor, B.K. Nehru, was 
temporising with seditious and 
fundamentalist elements. 


A series of ‘white papers’ were 
published by the successor govern- 
ment of defectors, propped up by 
the Congress-I, seeking to substan- 
tiate the charge. None of this could 
stick, but the anti-national forces 
got a boost. And now, Abdullah, 
yesterday's high security risk, is 
back in office leading a National 
Conference-Congress-I coalition that 
is intended once again to make 
J & K safe for democracy and secu- 
larism! А E 

This strange episode illustrates 
how 'security' can take on the colour 
that Dr. Johnson attributed to 
patriotism, 


I, the name of security. among 
other things, the Kudal Commission 
has been indefatigably at work for 
nearly five years, while the report 
of another commission set up to 
inquire into the November 1 — 3 
riots in Delhi, the most savage and 
horrendous killings the country has 
been shamed to witness since 1947, 
has been suppressed, again in the 
name of security. 


Yet another commission instituted 
to inquire into the terrible Bhopal 
gas tragedy of December 1984, the 
world’s worst industrial disaster to 
date, was wound up on the grounds 
of, yes, superfluity! And yet an 
English youth who cycled through 


two continents to do what he could 


to help some of the orphaned and 
stricken children in Bhopal, together 
with some Indian activists, was 
arrested and harassed in the name 
of national security. Missionaries 


have become a bugbear. Many of 


them have become undesirable for 
living and working among the tri- 
bals and oppressed, raising their 
awareness and organising them to 
demand and struggle for social and 
economic justice. 


Like ‘official secrecy’, ‘security’ 
has been used as a cover for personal 
and party interest, to manipulate 
power, spread disinformation, and 
pervert the public good. The 


added danger of the security card, 
when misused, is to fan petty chau- 
vinism which has been much in 
evidence in India in recent years. 
This is not a tendency about which 
any sensible Indian can be happy. 


The danger of this was exposed 
in Tamil Nadu where tolerance of 
gun-running by the Lanka militants 
through Indian soil not merely 
called this country's good offices in 
question at various times but has 
also established a most dangerous 
precedent. That SAM missiles, 
rocket launchers, morters and other 
heavy army equipment should have 
been recovered from the LTTE and 
others within Tamil Nadu can 
hardly be squared with India's pro- 
testations about Pakistani inter- 
ference in Punjab. Those responsible 
for the Madras airport explosion 
two years ago that left 31 dead have 
gone unpunished and a senior State 
Police official who pursued the case 
too zealously was publicly chastised 
by his own government for 'betray- 
ing' the cause. The implied theory 
that some terrorists are good guys 
and that notall terrorism is neces- 
sarily bad is totally reprehensible 
and is liable to boomerang. 


Secrecy and over-classification of 
material and data are built into the 
system, while anything to do with 
‘border areas’ or foreigners seems to 
evoke xenophobia. The ‘foreign 
hand’ has been seen at work relent- 
lessly and tirelessly in situations in 
which simpler explanations might 
be uncomfortable. A whole demo- 
nology has been built up and provi- 
des useful cover for things that 
might not bear too much scrutiny 
nearer home. Bad enough when such 
inanities come from high places. 
Worse when large sections of the 
population are conditioned by this 
kind of hysteria which provides 
alibis for bungling and inaction and 
points the finger away from inner 
rot. Such an atmosphere precludes 
accountability and corrective action. 
Every so often the Opposition too is 
accused of being hand in glove with, 
or subservient to, anti-national 
forces and foreign interests. It is 
extraordinary that such grave charges 
are bandied about with such levity. 


The press of course is a favourite 
whipping boy and dissent is not 


i " 

always welcome. The government's 
use of the electronic media as an 
official trumpet has hardly helped . 
establish, let alone enhance, its: 
credibility. AIR and Doordarshan, 
we are told, are not yet ready for 
autonomy. "There was atime not so 
long ago when India was supposedly 
not yet ready for independence. 


Words like mainstream, stability 


and law and order are constantly . 


bandied about. These can be dange- 
rous phrases. India’s problems -stem 
not so much from lack of stability 
as from lack of change. Ours is a. 
most conservative society and far 
and away the most diverse in the 
world. Two paradoxes hold the key 
to understanding India: its stability. 
can only be. guaranteed by more 
rapid change; and the nation’s unity 
can only Бе maintained if there is 
adequate recognition and accommo- 
dation given to its diversity in space 
and time. 


Dissent and pressures for social 
and economic transformation in the 
direction of a more egalitarian and 
participative society are not to be 
seenas law and order threats and 
dealt with as such. All too often, the 
order sought to be maintained is the 
established order which is oppressive 
and inequitous in many ways and is 
no longer acceptable. The law and 
order approach ‘to ‘demands for 


change is characteristic of the secu- . 


rity State. 


| RR constant exhortations to 
various groups to join the. 'main- 
stream’ suggests the notion of à core 
or heartland and a periphery , Which 
must fall in line. This is unhistorical 
in the Indian context and certainly 
a very unworkable’ ‘proposition, 
smacking of a ‘latter-day imperial 
arrogance. India’s immense diversity 
and variety calls for flexible and 
decentralised structures that provide 
opportunity for participation at 
all levels.and space enough for 
local and regional aspirations, 
indentities and cultures to flóurish. 
This poses no security threat as mis- 
takenly imagined. It would make 
for a stronger and more cohesive, 
India. Other aggregative arrange- 
ments and institutions exist or can be 
devised side by side such as the 
North Eastern Council, regional 


power grids, zonal councils and river 


. basin authorities that can weld to- 


gether interest groups and disparate 
administrative entities at other levels. 
Why be afraid? India роши до with 


' smaller units. 


T.. Gorkha National Liberation 
Front is not- anti-national, but the 
West Bengal, government’s attitude 
towards its demands and violent 
conduct, we are told from above, 
might make it so. Subhas Geishing’s 


. call to Indian Army Gorkhas to rise 


against the alleged oppression and 
tyranny suffered Ьу Nepali Indians 
is not considered seditióus even if 
coming from a'foreign national (as 
Rajiv Gandhi has stated), but any 
division of Bengal (or of any other 
State for that matter) or the earlier 
proposal to confer regional autonomy 
on Darjeeling district within West 
Bengal has been rejected outright by 
the Centre. Morarji Desai, as Prime 
Minister, declared Nepali to be a 


-foreign language in response to the 


request that "it ‘be included in the 
Eighth Schedule. Party games and 
personal hauteur have here too 
engendered national insecurity. 


The mainstream mentality has also 


_bred communalism and revivalism, 


though this is by no means their sole 
cause. Religion and caste are being 
exploited by vested interests for pur- 
poses of political mobilisation. Fes- 
tivals have bécome the occasion for 


“ever more extravagant. and ostenta- 
__ tious processions and demonstrations . 
that are essentially political rather `` 


than religious in content. They are 
intended {о be manifestations of 
power. Latterly, religion has come ` 


‚ to be increasingly used for electoral 
‘mobilisation, not least by the ruling 


party; The divisive tendencies this 


has unleashed, with majority and 


minority communalism feeding on 
one another, has generated farther 
insecurity. ` e- 


There is mùch to ponder about 
and still time to turn away from. the 
briuk. We must think anew about 
development, equity, the environ- 
ment and change and the social and 
political. institutions and. arrange- 
ments that India needs to move 
into the 21st century as a mature, 
vibrant and achieving nation. That 
way true security will come un- 
sought, and in an open society. 


Historical realities 


ROMILA THAPAR 


A CRITIQUE of communalism in 
the context of India is often mis- 
taken for a critique of religion. It 
therefore needs to be emphasized 
that communalism is the political 
exploitation of a religious ideology. 
It is a phenomenon of recent times, 
when communities are identified by 
religion and this identification is 
brought into play as a major politi- 
cal articulation. Communal ideology 
defines groups in society as religious 
communities and it-is believed that 
this definition wipes out concerns 
with status or class. 


It is often argued that the roots 
of communalism go back in history: 
but in fact history is brought in as 
an attempt to provide a justification 
from the past. The ideal communal 


society is posited as having existed 
in the past. Equally important to 
the communal ideology is the insis- 
tence that the total separation of 
religious communities also has its 
roots in the past, and the denial that 
social systems cut across religious 
identities. 


This projection owes a great deal 
to the initial periodisation of Indian 
history by James Mill, who, using 
the model of the three-age periodi- 
sation current for European history, 
imposed it on India in his History 
of British India published in the 
early nineteenth century. He referred 
to the Hindu, Muslim and British 
periods, a legacy of British interpreta- 
tion of Indian history, which Indian 
historians seem reluctant to drop. 


Historians influenced by secular 
nationalism reverted to even more 
traditional European labels which 
they believed were more neutral and 
renamed the periods of Indian 
history as Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern, but the criterion of change 
remained that of the religion of the 
dominant dynasties and rulers, In 
spite of the recent historical research 
on subjects which have nothing to 
do with the content of these labels, 
for the non-historian the persistence 
of Hindu and Muslim periods 
continues. 


F.. Hindu communalists, the 
presumed superiority of the Hindu 
period was based initially on the 
work of European Orientalists who 
had argued that the origins of the 
Hindu community go back to the 
Aryan race and the speakers of the 
Indo-Aryan language. The Aryan 
theory of race was a central pro- 
blem in the ideology of European 
nationalism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was taken up and applied 
to Indian sources on the basis of 
Vedic Sanskrit being Indo-Aryan 
and therefore a part of the Indo- 
European language family and 
the racia] structure was imported to 
explain the differences between 
Aryan and non-Aryan speakers in 
India. 


The Aryans were seen as the 
superior race of conquerors and it 
was they who were responsible for 
organizing social distinctions in the 
form of caste stratification. This 
theory underlined upper caste supe- 
riority and was therefore very accep- 
table to upper caste ideologues. 
Those who accepted the racial affini- 
ties of language groups also flirted 
with the idea that the Indian upper 
castes were of the same racial stock 
as the European aristocracy which 
was believed to be Aryan. In spite 
of the extensive research which has 


negated the Aryan theory of race, · 


‘it still has protagonists among the 
Indian middle class and the identifi- 
cation of ‘the Aryans’ with various 
archaeological cultures remains an 
historical perennial. 


The ‘Hindu period’ is also seen as 
the golden age, when Hinduism was 
in the ascendant politically. By con- 
trast, the ‘Muslim period’ is seen as 


an age of decline, since the dynasties 
were not Hindu. The fact that some 
of the features, which today would 
be regarded as characteristic of 
Hinduism, evolved during this period 
is conveniently ignored. 


F. the Muslim communalist, the 
reverse situation is projected. Pre- 
Islamic Indian history is unimpor- 
tant and irrelevant. History begins in 


India with the establishment of Islam. 


This of course creates immense pro- 
blems for historians who wish to toe 
the official line in a theocratic State 
such as Pakistan. They can record 
and describe pre-Islamic history, but 
can rarely make judgements on the 
quality of society, except disparag- 
ing ones. 


Even with the coming of Islam, 
where the ‘Muslim period’ is seen 
as the golden age, the attempt is to 
trace historical roots back to the 
early history of Islam. Five Thou- 
sand Years of Pakistan by Mortimer 
Wheeler was an attempt at giving 
historical legitimacy to the new 
State but, for the theocracy of the 
new State, it posed an uncomfort- 
ble proximity to a non-Islamic past. 


Doubtless the question will be- 
come even more difficult for Sikh 
communalists and others of similar 
ilk, who will have to consider roots 
in more recent times, and the subor- 
dination of earlier history will pose 
a bigger problem. If the history of 
the Punjab is to begin with the 
birth of Guru Nanak, there is con- 
siderable evident history which will 
have to be wished away. 


The ideology of Hindu communa- 
lism argues that the Hindus form 
the ‘majority community’ and are 
therefore the inheritors of the past 
and claimants to dominance in the 
present. It is also claimed that 
religious tolerance and non-violence 
in relation to religion are charac- 
teristic of this community. A parti- 
cular ‘tradition’ is regarded as the 
Hindu tradition and this underlies 
the comprehension of culture and 
social values. The Hindu communal 
ideology also seeks to redefine 
Hinduism for its followers. These 
kinds of attitudes are not limited to 
Hindu communalism, but occur in 
other forms of communalism as 
well. 


The term ‘majority community’ 
for the Hindus has come to be ac- 
cepted even by those who do not 
subscribe to the communal ideology. 
But it requires a little historical ex- 
ploration. The term ‘Hindu’ is an 
invention of the Arabs, and refers to 
the inhabitants living in the land 
beyond the Indus. Gradually it 
came to refer to those inhabitants of 
this area who professed religions 
other than Islam. It is in origin a 
geographical term and a religious 
connotation was extended to it. 


: The reason for this appears to be 

the fact that those who identified 
with the various sects which went 
into the making of the 'Hindu' 
had no common term by which 
they identified themselves. ‘This 
was so because the sense of a 
religious community cutting across 
caste, region and language was ab- 
sent. The nearest perhaps was the 
notion of the common identity of 
those who observed the 'varnashra- 
madharma’; but this excluded the 
larger number and in any case em- 
phasized the segregation and seg- 
mentation of caste society, rather 
than the all-inclusive sense of a 
community. 


The rigid exclusion of unclean 
shudras and untouchables, was very 
different from the present day politi- 
cal wooing of these groups by the 
upper castes. It would be worth ex- 
amining whether the appropriation 
of the Islamic label, ‘Hindu’, by the 
Hindus in order to identify themsel- 
ves, and for which there is evidence 
from the period of the coming of the 
Europeans, was not the first occasion 
when a sense of the Hindu commu- 
nity began to take root. 


T. ‘Hindus’ and the Muslims in 
their early interaction viewed each 
other as ‘the other’: the Hindu view 
of the Muslims was expressed in the 
ethnic, geographical and cultural 
labels given to them when they were 
referred to as ‘Turushkas,’ ‘Yavanas’ 
and 'mlecchas'. The Hindus did not 
appear to have seen themselves as a 
unified community, but rather pre- 
ferred the identity of castes, sects 
and regions. This hypothesis cau be 
confirmed or otherwise by an analy- 
sis of the self-perception o! such 
groups in the literature of the 
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second millennium A.D. in the 
regional Janguages. 


Some groups did manage to cut 
across this segmentation. The brah- 
mans of the sub-continent, for inst- 
ance, identified through language and 
titual even though the use of these 
in various ways led to multiple gra- 
dations within their ranks. Political 
exchange required a certain recogni- 
tion of the office of kingship across 
geographical barriers. The renouncer 
and the wandering ascetic were fre- 
quently familiar figures on the edges 
of many landscapes, although lan- 
guage often determined their effective 
boundaries. Above all, it was the 
recognition of a social system en- 
capsulated in caste or jati which 
was what created a larger identity 
and one which included a variety of 
castes and sects pertaining to 
various religious affiliations. 


T. notion of a Hindu community 
as it is defined today became neces- 
sary When there was a competition 
for political power and access to eco- 
nomic resources between various 
groups in a colonial situation. There 
was need to change from a segmen- 
ted identity to a community which 
cut across caste, sect and region. 
This social need also required a 
reformulation of Hinduism which 
was attempted in various socio- 
religious reform movements of the 
nineteenth century. 


To establish the implicit antiquity 
of the community as well as its 
demarcating characteristics which 
made it different from other commu- 
nities, it was argued that among its 
essential features was a spirit of 
tolerance and non-violence. These 
values were picked up from ‘the 
normative tradition but were posited 
as being descriptive of the reality of 
social relations. 


However, historical facts suggest 
otherwise. It we read the edicts of 
the Emperor Ashoka, one constant 
refrain is the plea for tolerance and 
particularly tolerance among the 
various religious sects, often sum- 
marised in the phrase ‘brahmanas 
and shramanas (i.e., the monks of 
sects such as the Buddhists, Jainas, 
Ajivikas, etc.), where the enmity 
between the two was proverbial. If 
tolerance and co-existence prevailed, 


then there would not have been this 
repeated plea. 


Somewhat later in time, there are 
references to the persecution of 
Buddhists, particularly by Shaiva 
sects referred to by Kalhana in the 
Rajatarangini. Still later, in the late 
first millennium and early second 
millennium A.D., there is evidence 
of the persecution of Jainas in the 
peninsula and, again, particularly by 
Shaiva sects. Jaina monastic centres 
were appropriated, Jaina temples 
were desecrated and images removed 
and Jaina monks not only ridiculed 
but impaled and beheaded. 


This intolerance has been ignored 
for a variety of reasons. Jt is gener- 
ally dismissed as more sectarian 
rivalry rather than religious intole- 
tance. It is argued that the Hindu 
community was not responsible for 
such acts but only one sect among 
its many. But, for the situations 
where this intolerance and, persecu- 
tion prevailed, it was of a sub- 
stantial kind. 


If the Shaivas were intolerant, the 
Vaishnavas were less so. In fact, 
Vaishnavism was an assimilating 
sect and less confrontational, so that 
other groups tended to get absor- 
bed in a process of acculturation and 
this came to be viewed as the Hindu 
way of coping with sects in opposi- 
tion. What was absent in the Shai- 
vite persecution were jehads and 
inquisitions. However, the absence 
of extreme behaviour does not 
cleanse the record, for the latter 
shows the presence of a potential if 
not actual extremism. 


Соо ideologies claim to base 
themselves on an appeal to tradition. 
But tradition, as is well known, is 
not a given package of ideas and 
practices. Traditions are invented 
or are put together through a selec- 
tion of items from the past and the 
selection is deliberate and frequently 
relates to the social underpinnings of 
the group involved. Each of the 
communal ideologies is careful to 
pick items from the religious beliefs 
and practices applicable to its com- 
munity. And the traditions therefore 
are socially segregated as well. 


In the case of Hindu communalism, 
upper caste beliefs and practices are 
seen as more attractive and obviou- 


sly appeal to those who have been 
excluded socially in the past and 
regarded as outside the social pale. 
Thus, the rituals of brahmanism are 
at a premium and are looked upon 
as the core of tradition. The ban on 
beef eating and the insistence on 
cow protection become important 
issues. These were regarded at a 
certain point in history as manifes- 
tations of the upper caste. The em- 
barrassment of texts which state for 
example, the preference of that most 
eminent of brahmans, Yagnavalkya, 
for tender undercuts of beef, is sel- 
dom referred to; nor is publicity 
given to the archaeological evidence 
of a fairly widespread diet of beef 
among the people thought to belong 
to the Vedic culture. 


- In such situations, communalism 
attempts to imitate upper caste 
mores and gives the illusion of up- 
ward mobility to the socially inferior 
group now being reunited with the 
community. It acts as a kind of all- 
purpose Sanskritisation. Neverthe- 
less, the actual differences of econo- 
mic and social status remain. These 
are not done away with because this 
is not the purpose of communalism. 
The pose may be egalitarian, but 
the reality remains conservative. 


I, is sometimes argued that within 
the context of a religious commu- 
nity, if people are declared equal 
then communalism has a democratic 
component. But in the insistence on 
the return to the practice of what 
are seen as religious laws, there is a 
return to conservatism and ап anti- 
democratic system. It is as well to re- 
member that sacred laws, whether 
they be the precepts of the dharma- 
shastras or of the shariat or hadith, 
were promulgated to support and 
further a hierarchical society and 
are therefore by their very nature 
opposed to democratic rights.. 


Communal ideologies, because 
they use religion for political pur- 
poses in the context of a changing 
and modernising society, also 
attempt to refashion the religion. 
This is evident in recent trends in 
Hindu communalism. By way of an 
example, there is a search now for 
historicity which did not exist in 
earlier times and the Rama and 
Krishna janma-bhumi movements are 
clear indications of this. 
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Possibly this is Influenced again 
by the socio-reform movements of 
the nineteenth century, when, in 
imitation of the Semitic model, there 
was an attempt to postulate a foun- 
der or teacher for the religion, to 
emphasize a single sacred book 
(often either the Gita 
Upanishads), to suggest or in- 
vent some kind of congregational 
worship, and to introduce the notion 
of conversion to Hinduism. The 
search for historicity makes it neces- 
sary to locate the central figure in 
space and time and the question of 
a precise location for a janma-bhumi 
becomes important. 


Yet, the great strength of Vaishna- 
vism in the past was precisely its a- 
historicity, where the historical fact 
of the existence of Rama or Krishna 
was irrelevant to the beliefs and 
practices of the devotee. This is what 
made anumber of the Hindu sects 
unique in the religious experience 
of civilization and gave to them a 
distinctively different character — a 
character which is now being 
negated. 


In this refashioning of the Hindu 
religion, there is an attempt to 
dictate to all Hindus what their reli- 
gion should be. As such it cuts away 
from the major strength of the 
Hindu sects of the past which 
included an entire range of belief 
and practice, from atheism to ani- 
mism. The narrowing of this iden- 
tity can only detract from the 
quality of the religious experience. 


T. claim to places being histori- 
cally associated with the biography 
of the avataras has also to be seen 
as an attempt to claim valuable pro- 
perty and to control vast resources 
provided by the offerings of pilgrims 
and the estates of temples. The claims 
to such locations are now made be- 
cause the Hindus see themselves as 
powerful. But do we pause to give 
the same rights to Buddhists, Jainas 
and animists to claim those of their 
sacred sites which were forcibly 
taken over by various Hindu sects. 
Comparable to this has been the 
recent move to revivify disused 
mosques. The ones chosen are either 
those with a property potential or 
else those which have a demonstra- 
tion effect politically. This move is 
again intended to test an assertion 


or Ше. 


of power. Religious buildings, 
whether temples or mosques, when 
desanctified for many decades if not 
centuries, and brought under the 
protection of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, become part of an 
historical heritage and are not there- 
fore negotiable for being used again. 
Such buildings should not be surrep- 
titiously brought into religious use. 


I, the historical process which we 
are undergoing at this time, relating 
to industrialisation, modernisation, 
the building of a nation-State and 
other similar experiences, there is a 
premium on the annulling of seg- 
mented, segregated groups and the 
restructuring of society with larger 
identities. It is not secularism which 
brings about the communalisation 
of our society, but the deliberate 
choice of a religious identity which 
can be used in the game of numbers 
related to democratic representation 
and by which groups aspiring to 
power can manipulate the system. 


The choice before us is not limited 
to the defining of the larger commu- 
nity only by a religious identity. 
We can choose to organize our 
society along different lines where 
concepts such as a majority commu- 
nity and minority communities, 
each with their attendant rights, is 
seen as a divisive process which 
merely allows a change of persons 
in power but does nothing to ensure 
the well-being of society. Commu- 
nalism does not bring about social 
and economic change at essential 
levels since this is not part of its 
programme. It is fundamentally a 
hunt for power. 


. If a demonstration. of this is 
required, we do not have to look far. 
Our northern neighbour, Pakistan, 
was created in the matrix of Muslim 
communalism and it was believed 
that a religious identity was sufficient 
to: build a nation. Not only did the 
breaking away of Bangla Desh upset 
this calculation, but the strife within 
Pakistan and the incipient national- 
isms of Baluchistan and Sind have 
demonstrated the ineffectiveness of 
religious identity backed by a 
religious community providing the 
basis for a secure nation. 


That communalist ideologies 
attract a following again has to do 


with a particular historical situation. 
Nationalism of the anti-colonial 
variety which provided the ideologi- 
cal magnet in the earlier half of this 
century is now seen as irrelevant in 
India. There is therefore a search 
for a new ideology. 


This is a particular requirement 
among those sections of society, such 
as the urban middle classes, who 
have experienced some degree of 
affluence but who have in the process 
had to change their life style or 
move away from what they were 
taught to accept as traditional 
values, and who are facing increas- 
ing competition to retain their place 
in the sun. In such a condition of 
insecurity and loss of ideology, there 
is a turning towards a replacement. 
The notion of a religious community 
defined by this group provides it 
with the necessary ambition to reach 
for power and covers this striving 
with a garb of pious sentiment and 
religiosity. 


і, earlier times, when societies 
were hierarchically organised and 
privilege was the hall-mark of the 
few, customary law prevailed in the 
segmented groups and the State 
safeguarded customary law. But 
communities are in any case not 
sacrosanct and heritable. They are 
created and they change over time. 
Today, with the demand for the 
equality of all before the law and 
the equal access of everyone to 
rights, customary law can no longer 
prevail. This particularly affects the 
rights of women in marriage and in- 
heritance and to property. Conven- 
tional religious laws insist on a sub- 
ordinate status for women which is 
now entirely unacceptable, 


We already have claims to many 
different personal laws and doubtless 
more can be created if various com- 
munalisms so require it. But in the 
perpetration of such laws we violate 
basic human rights. Equal rights 
does imply a uniformity of laws and 
this in turn implies at least a diffe- 
rent concept of society. Given ihe 
nature of the society we aspire to, it 
would be tragic if we were strangled 
in the entrails of communalist ideo- 
logies playing with the politics of 
power, and were to become vulner- 
able to the fascism of religious 
fandamentalism. 
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. THERE are a number of important 


lessons one can learn from India's 
development experience of the last 
four decades. These lessons, of 
course, are of crucial importance 
for people responsible for shaping 
the country’s future development. 
They are also of considerable impor- 
tance for many other less developed 
Countries who began their develop- 
mental efforts at a later period in 
time. 


In the history of industrial pro- 
gress, the late-comers have always 
enjoyed certain advantages over 
early starters. Like all pioneers, the 
latter need to engage ina process 
involving trial and error, while the 
former can costlessly benefit from 
the lessons of the latter’s search pro- 
cess. Alexander Gerschenkron, the 
famous economic historian from 
Harvard, made this point while 
comparing the industrial revolution 
in England with the industrialisation 
of Germany at a later period. 


India was one of the first coun- 
tries which gained independence 
from colonial rule after the second 
world war. The climate of opinion, 
within the country as well as in the 
rest of the world, put economic deve- 
lopment at the top of the agenda of 


the newly independent State. The 
Indian elite had held the colonial 
rule responsible for the country's 
poverty and : backwardness. There- 
fore, it’ was only natural. that the 
independent State should come into 
existence with the mandate to re- 
move the constraints on economic 
development. 


In the larger world, a lot of pur- 


posive actions on the part of State 
authorities were seen to be rchieving 
miraculous results in the economic 
sphere. In the capitalist world, the 
Keynesian revolution. showed how 
purposive State- action could réstore 
health to the economies suffering 


from the Great Depression. The 


five-year plans of the Soviet Union 
showed the potentials of planning in 
the process of industrial progress. 
The Marshall Plan showed how the 
war-damaged countries of West 
Europe could complete the massive 
task of reconstruction through State 
action and international cooperation. 
The development 'strategy adopted 
by independent India emerged in 
that climate of opinions and beliefs. 


Since much of academic  eco- 
nomics was built around the liberal 
tradition, the primary task of an 
economic theorist was to provide 


justification for State action and 
planning. Paul Rosenstein-Rodan, 
Ragnar Nurske, Tibor Scitovsky 
and many others laid the founda- 
tion of New Development Eco- 
nomics by identifying the reason why 
free market forces alone could not 
initiate the process of fast industrial 
progress in a backward economy. A 
substantial body of literature around 
the theme ‘market failure’ formed 
the intellectual core of the develop- 
ment strategies advocated by. the 
dominant group of economists in the 
1950s. 


Since India was seen to be the 
most important case-study of deve- 
lopment efforts on the part of a poor 
country, it received a great deal of 
international attention in terms of 
financial as well as intellectual aid. 
The social-democratic political ethos 
surrounding India’s independence 
movement provided a fertile ground 
for the cross-fertilization of ideas, 
domestic and foreign. 


Т. first three five-year plans for- 
mulated by India were good demon- 
stration models for the new deve- 
lopment economics. Substantial 
domestic resources mobilized largely 
by State efforts were augmented -by 
foreign aid.. These investable funds 
were used to create productive capa- 
cities across industries in a balanced 
manner so that the different com- 
ponents of the newly created indus- 
trial structure could support one 
another in terms of the required 
inter-industry flows of commodities. 
Many of these new industrial units 
came up in the public sector. Pro- 
ducers in the private sector were 
offered assured domestic markets 
for their output by protecting them 
from foreign as well as domestic 


competition through the exercise of. 


licensing policies in the fields of 
investments and import trade. 


The results of these planning 
efforts were quite impressive in many 
ways. Within a short span of time, 
India built up a highly diversified 
industrial structure, which could 
produce domestically most of the 
industrial goods used by the eco- 
nomy. But the success of this indus- 
trial expansion was less impressive 
when judged by the income it 
generated or the new jobs it created. 
That was partly because a great 


deal of investable resources was 
deployed to meet the goal of diver- 
sification (or ‘self-reliance’ as it was 
called in the Indian planning litera- 
ture) rather than in specialised areas 
where more income and employ- 
ment could be created speedily. 


With hindsight today it is easy 
tosee that such possibilities were 
there in the 1960s because during 
that period world trade expanded at 
a phenomenal rate. Many small 
countries of East Asia and Latin 
America took, advantage of these 
trade opportunities and expanded 
those industries whose produce they 
could sell profitably in the world 
market. Some of these countries, 
which started their development 
efforts much later than India, could 


"almost double their average stan- 


dard of living within a decade. 


Of course, these are small coun- 
tries compared to India.. If India 
had followed their path the magni- 
tude of the gains from trade and 
specialised production when spread 
over a much larger population would 
have been much smaller in per capita 
terms. But, nonetheless, the absolute 
quantum of such gains in terms of 
additional income and employment 
could have been substantial. The 
reason why India could not take 
advantage of these trade oppor- 
tunities, when they appeared in the 
1960s, was because of the inherent 
difficulties of quickly switching 
gears with the kind of inward-look- 
ing development strategy adopted 
by the country. 


T. development strategy adopted 
by India in the 1950s had a strong 
logical and empirical basis. But the 
industrial structure that emerged 
through the process of plan imple- 
mentation became rigid and inflexi- 
ble. It lacked the inner strength 
either to take advantage of profit- 
able opportunities outside the eco- 
nomy or to correct some of the 
negative features of that develop- 
ment path, such as inadequate 
employment creation. It is instruc- 
tive to find out why this was so. 


Before we try to get an explana- 
tion for this phenomenon, it is useful 
to examine some of the other attri- 
butes of the new industrial structure. 
From the middle of the 1960s, it 


became quite clear that some of the 
industries were operating under 
conditions of substantial excess 
capacities. Available statistics show 
that in many of the industries, parti- 
cularly those producing capital or 
intermediate goods, the pheno- 
menon of excess capacity kept on 
deteriorating throughout the 70s. 


Of course, if the industries which 
were supposed to use these products 
were growing faster, they could have 
made greater demands for the pro- 
ducts of these industries. Similarly. 
if these products could be sold in 
the international market. the ccun- 
try could have derived the benefits 
of past investments. But none of 
these prospects proved to be feasible. 


Domestic industries were not 
growing, largely because the domestic 
market was not growing in terms of 
purchasing power. The foreign 
market was not absorbing these pro- 
ducts because other suppliers were 
offering better bargains. The upshot 
of all these explanations is that the 
industrial economy of India was 
neither generating sufficient purchas- 
ing power at home nor was it pro- 
ducing output of good quality at 
competitive prices to be able to 
compete in the world market. In 
fact, this highly diversified industrial 
structure had become rather wasteful 
and was showing the classic signs of 
the high-cost, low-quality syndrome. 


T. wasteful character of this 
industrial structure meant that the 
massive investment incurred in 
building it was neither adding much 
value to the economy nor was it 
generating enough surplus to support 
a higher growth path for the eco- 
nomy. Economists often use a 
measure called ‘the incremental capi- 
tal output ratio’ (ICOR) to measure 
the effectiveness of investment plan- 
ning. Of course, the aggregate ICOR 
can change due to the changes in the 
composition of the investment pro- 
gramme. 


For example, if at any phase of 
development, highly capital intensive 
irrigation schemes or heavy chemical 
industries are emphasised, ICOR 
would obviously be higher. But in 
the case of India, even when one 
allows for the effect of 'composi- 
tion', one can clearly see that during 
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: of India’s 


the 1970s, efficiency in the use of 
capital resources was going from 
bad to worse. The consumers of 
electricity supply boards in India do 
not require such indirect evidence to 
realise how badly the power plants 
and transmission lines "were func- 
tioning. 


It is worth emphasizing at this 
stage that the positive achievements 
industrialisation drive 
were also quite impressive. We have 
already mentioned the range of the 
diversified industrial structure creat- 
ed in the country. If its strength is 
properly harnessed, it can provide a 
comfortable launching-pad for the 
future growth of the economy. The 
self-sufficiency attained by the eco- 
nomy helped in insulating the coun- 
try from the various shocks (e.g., 
rise in oil-price, recession in world 
trade, etc.) experienced elsewhere in 
the world economy during the last 
decade. In this article we are mainly 
concerned with identifying the pro- 
blem areas which stand in the way 
of a satisfactory growth process. 


I, one were to put a label on the 
principal deficiency of the develop- 
ment model adopted by India in the 
1950s, it is that the system failed to 
give a positive content to the pheno- 
menon of ‘market failure’, on which 
the logical structure of Indian plan- 
ning and interventionism  rested. 
‘Market failure’ merely stated that 
market signals — along with the 
incentives and information thrown 
up by the free market system — were 
inadequate guides to industrial pro- 
gress. Investment planning and 
direct intervention in production and 
trade, therefore, had a crucial role 
to play in guiding the development 
path of the economy. But how, pre- 
cisely, was that to be achieved? 
Economic theories in the liberal 
tradition had worked out over a 
couple of centuries the details of the 
market system. Non-market mechan- 
isms were nowhere worked out in 
any meaningful detail. The literature 
which grew in academic economics 
around the concept of ‘market 
failure’ offered hardly anything more 
than a critique of the tall claims of 
liberal economics. 


I believe it is not incorrect to say 
that the debate in India over plan- 
ning (and the associated mechanism 


of State intervention) has not gone 
beyond that critique. If the market 
can be demonstrated to be inade- 
quate, then the alternative must be a 
system of discretionary commands 
on the part of the State, code-named 
‘planning’. In this binary logic, if 
anyone questions the effectiveness of 
this kind of planning, he must be in 
favour of laissez-faire and free trade. 


The matter is further complicated 
by certain associations of ideas: 
capitalism means free market whereas 
socialism means planning. A socialist 
therefore must reject the claims of a 
market mechanism and uphold the 
alternative. Such a simplified presen- 
tation of belief-systems in political 
economy is, of course, a bit of a 
caricature; but, unfortunately, this 
caricature captures a great deal of 
the truth. 


It is useful to remove some cob- 
webs at this stage. First ofall, it is 
worth noting that the promotion of 
the public sector and the creation of 
a highly interventionist regime are 
to be found in the development 
experience of many of the most suc- 
cessful capitalist economies in the 
world today. It would be a travesty 
of facts to describe Japan as a 
laissez-faire economy. 


Take the case of the most success- 
ful example of capitalist development 
in recent history: South Korea. That 
country has nationalised banks, steel 
and other assorted capital-intensive 
large industries. In fact, with respect 
to the composition of the economy 
regarding the public and the private 
sector, the Indian and the South 
Korean economies are remarkably 
alike. Similarly, if one looks at the 
domain of State intervention in the 
economy, South Korea cannot be 
described as less interventionist than 
India. 


| mm neither the existence of 
the public sector nor the prevalence 
of State intervention differentiates a 
capitalist economy from those with 
socialist aspirations. Capitalism and 
socialism offer different visions of 
economic organization and social 
goals. Symbolic association of the 
kind mentioned earlier only succeeds 
in hiding tbe real content of alter- 
native economic processes. They only 
generate dysfunctional ‘taboos’ so 


dear to the political conservatives of 
various kinds. . 


Advocates of 'laissez faire capital- 
ism’ like to characterise their system 
as one of ruthless competition. They 
claim that this ruthless competition 
eliminates the inefficient and rewards 
the hardworking and innovative pro- 
ducers. This, they say, is the best 
framework for ensuring industrial 
progress. The critics of this ortho- 
doxy, both within and outside the 
camp of capitalism, have faulted 
this system not only on grounds of 
cruelty but also on the grounds of 
ultimate effectiveness. Job security 
and unemployment benefits for the 
workers and a certain measure of 
insurance against bankruptcy for 
the enterprises have over time be- 
come accepted norms in capitalist 
societies. 


B. the question remains of how 
far one can go in this direction with- 
out destroying all the incentives for 
hard work and innovation? This 
question is being raised all over the 
world today. In the socialist world, 
first Hungary, then China and re- 
cently the Soviet Union are engaged 
in finding solutions to this difficult 
problem. From available evidence it 
appears that in China all job con- 
tracts are being made only with a 
short tenure of a few years. The 
Chinese are also allowing some 
public enterprises to go bankrupt 
and close down when they appear to 
become grossly wasteful. 


The structures of the welfare State 
created in several countries of West 
Europe and North America are be- 
ing re-examined to see whether the 
social concern for the victims can be 
maintained without undue damage 
to the dynamism ofthe economy. 
These are difficult issues. Everywhere 
people are groping for correct ans- 
wers; but the problem has been 
clearly posed in the agenda of eco- 


‚ nomic management whether under 


capitalism or under socialism. 


In some sense, India is one of the 
worst victims of the ‘market failure’ 
enthusiasm of the post second 
world war period. That was partly 
because India was the first country 
of the Industrial Revolution then 
initiated in the newly liberated Third 
World countries. Given the climate 


of opinion at that time, India rejec- 
ted ruthless competition. Moreover, 
by failing to think positively about 
the characteristics of the new regime 
it was creating, an economic organi- 
zation was evolved which was ex- 
pected to function normally without 
any form of competition. 


A system of investment licensing 
gave an assured domestic market to 
every producer in the private sector. 
Strict import controls eliminated the 
threat of entry by foreign sellers. 
Public sector enterprises were made 
to believe that they should not be 
motivated by profits; and this gave 
the managers of these units a perfect 
alibi for all manner of wasteful beha- 
viour. Even with these protections, 
sometimes some  privately-owned 
business units came near bankruptcy, 
but they were made to go on func- 
tioning by financial support from 
the public exchequer. It became like 
a hospital with such a strong bias in 
favour of chronically ill patients that 
it had few resources left for the 
others. 


T. excessive concern for security 
has not only dominated the econo- 
mic issues regarding the entry-exit 
procedures of firms in the market, it 
has also played havoc in the field of 
employer-employee relations. In the 
organized sector of the society, par- 
ticularly in the public sector, the 
basic rule of job contract has been 
one of permanent tenure. The result 
is that supervisors virtually cannot 
terminate the services of inefficient 
or useless workers. This deprives the 
management of the most effective 
instrument for promoting a work 
ethic. 


In many cases the goal of job 
security has been taken to absurd 
limits. For example, in the case of 
many productive enterprises in the 
public sector, after the initial cons- 
truction project was over, the casual 
construction workers were piven per- 
manent jobs in the industrial unit 
specialising in sophisticated proces- 
ses. This resulted in putting insur- 
mountable difficulties in the neces- 
sary learning process of the nascent 
industrialisation drive. This philoso- 
phy came to its ultimate absurdity 
in the institution of automatic pro- 
motion procedures for these emp- 
loyees with permanent tenure. The 


whole business is particularly sad 
because it affects only a small frac- 
tion of the country's labour force. 


It is not true that the deficiencies 
of the Indian industrial organisation 
and the ineffectiveness of the govern- 
ment's control mechanism is not 
understood in India. Some eco- 
nomists have been talking about it 
for quite some time. Since the mid- 
70s, the successive governments at 
the Centre, headed by different 
Prime Ministers, have been making 
efforts at introducing some reforms 
in the control mechanism. Only 
Rajiv Gandhi madea number of 
bold statements about the ineffi- 
ciency of the public sector and the 
counterproductive nature of the 
licensing system. That is why his 
name is more often associated, parti- 
cularly in the foreign press, with 
economic reforms 


Some disgruntled Indira Gandhi 


loyalists are trying to differentiate 


their product with the brand names 
of socialism and Indira Gandhi; but 
in actual fact, as against .rhetoric, 
the pace of reform has not acce- 
lérated after Indira Gandhi's death. 


| | hat can one say about the 
results of these efforts over the last 
decade? No great change. Maruti 
cars and the colour TV represent 
special programmes with non-eco- 
nomic objectives pursued by Indira 
Gandhi. No true reformer would 
recommend these projects. But else- 
where the system by and large conti- 
nues to be what it was earlier. It is 
still impossible to enumerate all the 
clearances a private investor needs 
to go through before doing business 
in the country. These clearances 
are made on the basis of discretion 
rather than clearly specified rules. 
It is still possible for a small interest 
group to block any change which 
may be considered eminently desir- 
able for the whole economy. 


Let us take only two examples. It 
is easy to see the tremendous gains 
which would result from relocating 
textile mills away from metropolitan 
Bombay or Delhi. In a market 
economy, such relocation of indus- 
tries constantly takes place in res- 
ponse to changing parameters of 
economic costs and benefits. But in 
India small groups with vested 


interests, who could easily be com- 
pensated more than adequately for 
whatever inconveniences they might 
suffer, can successfully manipulate 
the discretionery powers of the State 
to prevent the move. 


f, 1985, the Government of 
India thought it was important io 
expose the domestic capital goods 
industry toa measure of compcti- 
tion from foreign sellers. It was 
because, in the protected market, 
these producers have not often taken 
much care about the quality of their 
products or about the after-sale 
services they provide to their users. 
Therefore, it was felt that in those 
lines of production, such as machi- 
nery, where quality and services are 
at least as important as price, there 
should be some competition. Of 
course, the reform would hurt. at 
least _ temporarily, some domestic 
suppliers. In fact, the entire purpose 
of this reform was to make them 
change their behaviour. As every- 
one knows perhaps the only new 
measure introduced in the next 
year’s budget was to reintroduce 
near-perfect protection for these 
industries. 


Rajiv Gandhi and his colleagues 
are constantly talking about making 
the public sector more efficient. 
Why is it proving to be so difficult? 
Public sector units do not have to 
be inefficient. In fact, some of most 
dynamic industrial enterprises in the 
world (e.g., Renault or Volkswagen 
orthe Korean Steel Industry) are 
State-owned. If one looks at the 
structure of authority with which 
those units are managed, it will 
became clear what went wrong in 
our case. Ultimately, it comes down 
to questions of hiring and firing 
and of allocating funds. Industrial 
organisation theorists talk about 
span of control and optimum deci- 
sion rules at different levels of deci- 
sion-making in an enterprise. Most 
ofthese managers and supervisors 
in the Indian case are not employed 
in order to confront those choice 
problems. 


Joseph Schumpeter, perhaps the 
greatest amongst the theorists of 
economic development, characteri- 
sed a vigorous process of industrial 
growth as one of creative disequi- 
librium. In such a process. the 
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important phenomena are innova- 
tion, risk-taking, cutting one’s losses 
and swiftly moving on to more re- 
warding activities. By the same 
token, the political economy ofa 
slow-moving industrial economy can 
be described as one of the equili- 
brium of contending forces. In such 
a situation, different interest groups 
work out an implicit social contract 
whereby every significant actor can 
benefit or at least no one is hurt. 


In an economy where the State 
plays a major role, it would mean 
that different business groups, 
powerful trade unions, and the poli- 
tical and the bureaucratic elite have 
agreed upon behavioural rules which 


' protect. everyone's interests. It cer- 


tainly can be a statically pleasant 
scenario, but no one should be sur- 
prised if it does not show signs of 
great dynamism. But unfortunately 
'such systems tend to show less and 
less dynamism over time and find it 
difficult to maintain that equilibrium 
in the political economy. 


H. does such a situation emerge? 
Perhaps, there is no single expla- 
nation for any historical process. 
But in the case of India’s industrial 
economy, a large part of the blame 
should go to the designers of the 
system in the 1950s and the 1960s. 
That was the time when India emb- 
arked on its massive industrialisation 
drive. The designers of the planning 
mechanism at that time were almost 
exclusively concerned with achiev- 
ing inter-industry balances in com- 
modity production and with closing 
the resource gap for raising the 
overall rate of capital accumula- 
tion. They ignored the behavioural 
aspects of production and exchange, 
the kind of questions the theorists 
of market mechanism always raise. 
They felt that their belief in ‘market 
failure’ absolved them from the 
responsibility of raising these ques- 
tions. But the system they created 
generated its own behavioural rules, 
which were not consistent with the 
aspiration of the planners. 


In an important sense, the desig- 
ners.of an economic system are not 
different from town-planners and 
architects. It is relatively easy to 
build a beautiful city in a deserted 
area. It is quite difficult to alter 
the network of roads in an old 


settlement, because, in addition to 
the usual engineering problems, one 
has to deal with the interests of 
established settlers. That is why 
good town-planners design their 
cities in such a way that it becomes 
easier to alter the land-use pattern 
in future, if need arises. If they are 
not careful about the possibilities 
of changes in the future, their 
beautiful city will grow into an 
urban slum. 


4 
1 he Indian planners and the 
policy-makers in the 50s and the 60s 
made similar mistakes. They built 
a rigid system of discretionary con- 
trols and target-setting, which in 
turn created a class of rent-seeking 
producers and manipulators of the 
levers of State power. 


These interest-groups and the 
regulatory authorities have worked 
out the behavioural norms of the 
industrial economy in India. One of 
these norms is that no business will 
be allowed to close down, no emp- 
loyee wil be sacked and no out- 
sider will be allowed to come in. 
The system has a consistent inner 
logic and is supported by the diffe- 
rent inferest-groups associated with 
it. These  interest-groups resist 
change and fight to conserve the 
system. Such a system is sustained 
not only by the equilibrium of 
interests, but also by an appropriate 
ideology or belief-system necessary 
to conserve it. Like any conservative 
ideology, the Indian brand of socia- 
lism has also created taboos and 
invoked powerful symbols such as 
‘public sector’, ‘self-reliance’ and 
‘planning’. It is difficult to attach 
precise meaning to these concepts in 
operational terms; but they are use- 
ful in the battle against reform. 


In the 1960s, when South Korea 
decided to set up its steel industry 
under public ownership, it sent its 
top managers to study the public 
sector steel plants in India. The 
managerial team wrote a report on 
the lessons they learnt in India. It 
contained some 'do's and a long 
list of don’t’s. The public sector 
steel industry of South Korea is 
acknowledged to be one of the most 
dynamic and successful units in the 
world today. As a late-comer it 
learnt from the experiences of its 
predecessor, 


Eg. 


Decentralisation and finance 


LS GULATI 


FOR democracy in India to take 
root, itis generally accepted, local 
level bodies have to be made not 
only fully representative, but effec- 
tive and secure. But this has remain- 
ed a sort of ‘mantra? which every- 
body has repeated but few, certainly 
of those in control, have seriously 
sought to implement. The reason is 
simple. To implement it would mean 
divesting those now in charge with 
part of the power they currently 
enjoy. 


One major touch-stone on which 
to test any set of recommendations 
for decentralisation, І would sug- 
gest, is to ask how much control of 
funds do the proposals seek to 
transfer to lower-level bodies. This 
applies as much to administrative 
decentralisation as to political 
decentralisation. Not that other 
issues related to decentralisation are 
less important. Given the Indian 
situation, two trends have to be 
taken note of. One trend has been 
towards political centralisation and 
the other has been towards depart- 
mentalism in the form of both 
mushrooming of departments within 
the administrative framework and 
creation of numerous corporations 
often undertaking the same types of 
schemes at the local level through 
respective verticle hierarchies. 


At the political level, the very 
existence of representative local 
bodies has often been under threat 
on one pretext or the other. Elec- 
tions to these bodies have often 
been postponed, on flimsy grounds, 
for years on end. Also, elected local 


bodies have been superceded with 
the greatest abandon to serve 
narrow political purposes of people 
and/or parties in power. Moreover, 
State governments have assumed 
increasingly larger control over 
areas which were earlier left very 
largely to the care of local bodies. 


So, any serious attempt at decen- 
tralisation cannot but take note of 
these past trends and ensure that 
the whole process towards centra- 
lisation is reversed. Still, I believe 
that effective decentralisation will 
not be possible to secure without 
adequte devolution of funds to the 
local level bodies. Over the years 
since Independence, local level 
bodies have faced increasing erosion 
of not only their functions but also 
their access to resources. The G.V.K. 
Rao Committee on Administrative 
Arrangements for. Rural Development 
and Poverty Alleviation Programmes, 
notes that the present resources of 
Panchayati Raj bodies are ‘too 
meagre to enable them to discharge 
effectively the functions which are 
devolved on or expected of them.’ 
The total tax revenue of these 
bodies was a mere 0.1 per cent of 
all States tax revenue. 


Thus, while it is important to 
protect the Panchayati Raj bodies, 
which, as the G.V.K. Rao Com- 
mittee puts it, have been allowed to 
languish, from the high-handedness 
of the State-level government in 
regard to their tenure as well as 
functions, it is equally important to 
ensure that these bodies have access 
to sufficient finance so as to exercise 


effective powers within their jurisdi- 
ctions. 


I, would be appropriate to recall 
in this context the attempt in Kerala 
State to decentralise planning to the 
‘district level through the Kerala 
State District Administration Act of 
1979 which was passed by the 
Kerala legislature virtually unani- 
mously. The legislation still remains 
on paper and none of the coalition 
governments, Left or Right, has 
taken steps to implement it. The 
principal reason for the tailure to 
implement the legislation on decen- 
tralisation is considered by one very 
close observer of the Kerala scene 
as rooted in the peculiar politics of 
the State. ‘In the coalition politics 
that has come to stay in the State, 
there is a delicate balance among 
the different parties that constitute 
the ruling coalition at a given time. 
Since the districts are small, the 
constituent parties of a coalition 
seem to be naturally wary of bring- 
ing about a situation in which res- 
ponsibility for local development 
will devolve on the district, at which 
level a single party (either belong- 
ing to the ruling or the opposing 
groups) may dominate.” 


While this must have been a 
major political factor operating 
against decentralisation at the dis- 
trict level in Kerala, it cannot be 
overlooked that even in States sel- 
dom ruled by coalition, the trend 
has been against decentralisation. 
The political obstacle to decentra- 
lisation, I believe, basically stems 
from the strong reluctance of leader- 
ship at the State level to share 
power with their counterparts at the 
lower echelons. This gets reinforced 
by the bureaucracy at higher eche- 
lons wanting also to concentrate 
power in its hands. 


Of course, the Kerala legislation 
itself had several weaknesses. While 
in the assignment of responsibilities 
to the local level bodies, it followed 
the traditional division of responsi- 
bilities between the State govern- 
ment and local level bodies, it did 
little to modify the departmental 
structure of government. Nor did 
itentrust to the local level bodies 
resources of their own. ‘As a result 


1. See V. Ramachandran, A Different 
Approach to Decentralisation, mimeo, 
19 85. 





of paradoxical provisions, the con- 
ceptual generosity is neutralised and 
all that remained was that elected 
bodies established at the district 
level will have supervision over the 
functioning of certain departments 
in the district.? 


I, is proposed by the G.V.K. Rao 
Committee that the Zila Parishad 
should become 'the principal body 
for management of all development 
programmes which can be handled 
at that level' For each district 
there will be both a district budget 
anda district plan. In the former, 
each major head of expenditure will 
give district-wise allocations. It is 
suggested that the district level 
allocations of the various develop- 
ment departments, plan and non- 
plan, should be transferred to the 
Zila Parishad to form the district 
budget. 


Likewise, the district plan ‘should 
encompass the total activity in the 
district’, plan and non-plan, a dis- 
tinction that, according to the com- 
mittee, has no place in district 
planning and ‘should vanish’. One 
could not endorse more strongly the 
abolition of the distinction between 
plan and non-plan when it comes to 
development expenditure. It is a 
distinction that we should do away 
with at all levels of planning because 
instead of promoting efficient 
development planning it has led to 
wasteful use of financial and plann- 
ing skills in the manipulation of 
classification so that development 
outlays can qualify as plan expendi- 
tures. However, it is not clear how 
it is ensured that the district-wise 
breakdown of a State budget ora 
State plan does not end up as ‘a 
simple mechanical disaggregation.” 


‘The planning exercise’, says the 
Committee, ‘will have to mesh 
them and the various sectoral and 
area development programmes into 
a mosaic and draw up a compre- 
hensive design of integrated develop- 
ment of each area', though it does 
not come out clearly who exactly 
the State level planning machines or 
that at the district level, will be 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
doing the exercise of *meshing', as 
envisaged by the Committee. 





2. Ibid. 


. This brings us straight to the 
important questions regarding the 
preparation of district budgets and 
district plans. These questions 
relate, in my judgement, to (i) the 
involvement of the Panchayati Raj 
bodies at the level of the district and 
below in the formulation of the 
budget and plan on the expenditure 
side and (ii) their access to corres- 
ponding resources If the develop- 
ment activities (plan and non-plan) 
at the district level are to form part 
of a district budget and a district 
plan and if the two exercises are 
not to generate into a mere ‘mechani- 
cal disaggregation’ of a State budget 
and plan, it will have to be ensured 
that budgeting and plan formulation, 
both, should proceed from the 
village and district upwards and not 
from the top downwards. 


E... assuming that the adminis- 
trative restructuring, as recommend- 
ed by the G. V. K. Rao Committee, 
will enable such exercises to be 
undertaken at the district level and 
below, I have, Iam afraid, looked 
in vain for the Committee's guid- 
ance on where exactly a Zila 
Parishad or a body at the lower 
level really fits into the planning 
Process. So far as I can make out, 
the way the Committee’s scheme 
will operate is that development 
departments at the State level indi- 
cate the district-wise distribution of 
their respective budgetary alloca- 
tions, plan and non-plan, and these 
allocations together constitute each 
districts budget, to all intents and 
purposes. Whatever it adds up to, it 
certainly does not seem to me to 
secure the effective involvement of 
Panchayati Raj bodies in the formul- 
ation of their budgets and plans. 


On the question of access of the 
local bodies to resources which 
match sufficiently the role envisaged 
for them in budgeting for, and 
implementing, the district's develop- 
ment programme, the G. V. K. Rao 
Committee does claim at one point 
that under its proposals 'there will 
be considerable devolution of funds 
to the district level authorities.” Mark 
here the use of the term ‘district 
level authorities.’ It does not speak 
of the Zila Parishad. Whether the 
choice of the term was deliberate 
or accidental, it is somewhat difficult 
to say categorically. But my strong 


suspicion is that it was not 


accidental. 


i fact still remains that the 
proposals for the devolution of 
funds to district level authorities 
have to be examined for both their 
nature and mechanism as well as 
their quantum in relation to the 
roles or functions these authorities 
at the district level will be supposed 
to discharge. The major proposals 
in regard to the access of Panchayati 
Raj bodies to funds, which we could 
identify in the pages of the С. V. К. 
Rao Committee's Report are three: 


(1) ‘The budgets, non-plan, of 
these departments (i.e., develop- 
mental departments) and the 
funds for various special schemes 
implemented at the district level 
or below should be transferred 
to the Zila Parishad to form the 
district budget.’ Para 6.26. 


(2) ‘In order that the objective of 
planning from below is achieved 
and felt needs of the people of 
of the area are catered to, 
it would also be desirable 
to provide a certain sectorally 
unallocated lump-sum to each 
Zila Parishad. The determination 
of such amounts to be provided 
by the State Government could 
be entrusted to a Finance Com- 
mission to be appointed by each 
Government, say, once in five 
years.’ Para 6.29. 


(3) ‘It is also possible that the 
perception of priorities at the 
district level could be such that, 
added together, the amounts 
required for these would be much 
larger than the amounts that can 
be allocated under the State plan 
with its priorities. A mechanism 
for harmonising these would also 
be necessary.” A State Develop- 
ment Council with State Mini- 
sters and Zila Parishad Chair- 
man as member and Chief Mini- 
ster as Chairman has been sug- 
gested for the purpose. Para 6.31 


Clearly, the sort of devolution the 
Committee has in mind is neither in 
the nature of transfer of resource 
raising powers from the State 
Government to lower levels of 
authority, nor of the character of 
resource sharing similar to that 
which obliges the Centre to share 


the proceeds of certain taxes and 
duties with the States. 


When the Committee speaks of 
“considerable devolution’, what it 
seems to have in mind is the transfer 
of funds implicit in its proposal for 
the allocation to the districts con- 
cerned of district level development 
outlays that will form part of the 
district budget. The underlying 
assumption, clearly, is that once the 
outlays form part of a district bud- 
get, the corresponding funds will 
automatically flow from the State 
Government to a Zila Parishad and 
below. Conceding that this is not an 
unreasonable assumption to make, 
it clearly means that the bulk, at 
least, of funds will flow down to the 
districts as earmarked allocations 
and also that the departmental func- 
tionaries at the district level will 
then spend the amounts as stipulated.? 
Where do the Panchayati Raj bodies 
have scope to exercise their initiative 
and make their judgements about 
local priorities? The sort of corres- 
pondence between  outlays and 
finance thus sought is a narrow 
accountant's way of balancing the 
ledger; you cannot call it devolu- 
tion. 


hat, then, is the devolution of 
funds through the proposed State 
Finance Commissions 
finance? The G.V.K. Rao Committee 
speaks of assigning ‘A certain sector- 
ally unallocated lump-sum to each 
Zila Parishad.’ No limit, upper or 
lower, to these lump-sum allocations 
has been proposed. May be it was 
not considered desirable to restrain 
the freedom of the proposed State 
Finance Commissions. But what is 
there to prevent a State Government 
from setting a ceiling on what a Fin- 
ance Commission can devolve on 
Panchayati Raj bodies? Going by the 
experience with the Centre's attempt 
at laying down guidelines for the 
Finance Commission, how could this 


possibility be ruled out? 


3. Broadly speaking this is precisely 
what is currently happening except that 
district-wise budget allocations are subject 
toreappropriation by the State govern- 
ment. The G.V.K. Rao Committee speaks 
of freezing through ‘executive instructions’ 
the districtwise allocation. But that again 
isa very narrow way of looking at the 
issue of decentralisation as if it was a pro- 
blem between bureaucracy at the higher 
echelon and that at the level of the district 
and below. 


meant to, 


Much more importantly, І would 
argue that the proposed State 
Finance Commissions will not be 
allowed to recommend the devolu- 
tion of more than a marginal 
amount over and above the agPre- 
gate of district level developmental 
outlays which will comprise the dis- 
trict budget. In fact, l seriously 
doubt whether even the G. V.K. Rao 
Committee envisaged any substantial 
devolution of funds through this 
channel. Naturally therefore one is 
tempted to ask if the role of the 
State Finance Commissions was 
meant to be so very peripheral, why 
at all was it considered necessary to 
have institutions like these. To 
decide whether the Zila Parishads 
should be given a tiny percentage of 
their district budget as a 'sectorally 
unaljocated lump sum’? Or to 
determine the distribution of this 
‘lump-sum’ between various Zila 
Parishads within a State? I am 
afraid this recommendation almost 
amounts to a mockery of the institu- 
tion of the Finance Commission. 


A, in all, the G.V.K. Rao Com- 
mittee has failed grievously to match 
its recommendations on devolution 
of funds with those on effective 
decentralisation, political as well as 
administrative. This is a most seri- 
ous inadequacy of the Committee's 
scheme, as was the case with the 
Kerala legislation referred to above. 
Was it that the Committee felt un- 
sure that devolution of more than a 
small fraction of free funds from the 
State exchequer to the Zila Parishads 
would be politically not feasible? 


Any scheme of decentralisation 
which opts for a set of radical 
measures as in the direction of 
decentralisation without ensuring 
that the lower level institutions have 
access to adequate funds, runs the 
serious risk of failure. What is worse 
is that then decentralisation acquires 
a bad name. Decentralisation is 
condemned as unworkable. Our 
whole culture comes in for blame. 
The Indian ethos is faulted. The 
fault really lies with the schemes of 
decentralisation that have been ad- 
vanced and/or tried so far for having 
faltered at one major step, necessary 
though still not sufficient, for the 
success of democracy at tbe local 
level. 
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PANDIAN 


AS a student of technology, con- 
fronted with the interface between 
the scientific-technical profession 
and the social environment, I came 
to develop an interest in the róle of 
technology — as perceived in theory 
and as manifested in practce — in 
post-independent India. Later when 
1 delved a bit deeply into the evolu- 
tion of our economic and scientific 
policy-making, the responses it 
evoked were mixed: опе could 
visualise the hopes, aspirations, 
sense of participation and excite- 
ment of the statesmen, politicians, 
intelligentsia, fellow-travellers and 
the masses in the formative years 
of the Republic. 


Yet, with the benefit of hindsight, 
one could also sense that the effort 
was perhaps doomed to tragedy 
from the very beginning. Its diag- 
nosis and remedial prescriptions 
have been offered so often by so 


` 


many, that any new analysis cannot 
escape the old. Sisyphean predica- 
ment: the knowledge that at the 
end, more than analysis, what is 
needed is the political will for the 
requisite structural transformation 
of society, and the raising of con- 
sciousness. But I believe a relook at 
the scheme of things would be justi- 
fied, since what we are witnessing 
today may well be a re-enactment of 
the past ~ but as a farce this time.} 


To start on an historical note, 
many commentators on the present 
day scene believe the decay started 
during the mid-sixties (that is, after 
Nehru and with Mrs. Gandhi). This 
argument seems incorrect, because 


]. A detailed argument that the ‘new’ 


policies of the emerging ‘technocrazy’ are 
a disturbingly crude version of the earlier 
‘scientific temper’ is given in my ‘The 
Planning that Failed: A Retrospect as 
Prospect,’ Gandhi Marg, March 1986. 


while the state of a soeial system is 
determined by development policies 
more in political terms in the short 
term, in the long run it is economic 
behaviour which is the dominant 
influence, Thus, it makes more sense 
to say that the failures and excesses 
of Mrs.Gandhi's politics followed 
not exactly from her self-centred, 
populist, ad hoc policies; rather, 
these policies resulted from the 
adherence to the flawed Nehru 
model in the earlier era? This point 
is vital to an understanding of the 
‘dynamics’ of our social evolution 
as a whole. 


While the relative influence of 
policy measures and structural 
changes depends on the stage of 
development, the structural para- 
meters themselves affect the kind of 
development strategy pursued, and 
the distribution of benefits thereof. 
Thus, after Independence, the in- 
herited inequalities in wealth and 
power certainly called for a redis- 
tribution; instead we were told that 
‘you cannot distribute poverty’, so 
growth was the only alternative left 
for the poor. And, in line with the 
economic 'science' of the period, 
since the poor would anyway eat up 
all their new incomes, to induce 
savings (of the rich) for capital 
accumulation, it would be better 
not to upset the existing inequalities 
in society. 


Sia. the prevailing rural- 
urban dichotomy meant — in a coun- 
try where 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation was in villages and was 
mainly agricultural — not that agri- 
cultural performance should fix our 
planning priorities, but that the 
role of agriculture in development 
was merely to supply food, and 
other wage goods, for industrial 


- growth. Development came to be 


identified with industrialisation and 
urbanisation: a fast growing indus- 
trial sector would employ the 'sur- 
plus labour’ in agriculture and the 
backward masses living in the 
*cowdung era’ would be absorbed in 
the emerging modern, urban growth 
centres. 


So, more than at any time in the 
past, the imperative for structural 


2. S. Ghosh, 'The Unstable Founda- 


tion’, Seminar, December 1984. 


change is felt today without which 
policies of any sort — particularly of 
the techno-managerial variety — 
willat best be far from adequate 
and at worst, as in the past, often 
counterproductive. However, it 
should be realised that structural 
changes in themselves are only a 
necessary, and not a sufficient, con- 
dition for social upliftment; for them 
to have a more than transient 
impact, they must be followed by 
policies, though of quite a different 
nature from those presently favour- 
ed. In any case, making policies 
without structura] reforms within 
the present resource constraint is 
putting the cart before the horse. 


1. basic obstacle in the path of 
systemic changes is not alack of 
vision, since most of us at least 
fleetingly recognise that there is no 
other way, but, to adapt the femi- 
nist Marilyn French's argument, 
a failure of our morality. For 'the 
morality of a society manifests itself 
in its choices: how much it spends 
on what; its mode of production 
end what it produces; its mode of 
ordering itself and the kind of 
ordering deemed desirable.’ And 
the irony of the situation is that 
the  heartlessness of the ruling 
classes and the narcissism of the 
middle classes — which are mani- 
festations of this moral crisis — are 
compounded by the ambivalence of 
the poor: the oppressed belong to 
neither extremes of hapless ‘victims’ 
or heroic ‘survivers’ but imitate the 
oppressors. 


The most important, also the least 
tractable, aspect of the present deve- 
lopment crisis can be attributed to 
the perception of the national elites. 
Under colonialism, this group had 
undergone a cultural schizophrenia,* 
which meant that though they led 
the fight for political independence, 
they also had a deep-rooted venera- 
tion for the ‘achievements’, parti- 
cularly scientific-technological and 
economic, of the former. So, when 
the real test began with Indepen- 
dence, their model of the ‘good 
society’ turned out to be none other 


3, Marilyn French, ‘Beyond Power’: 
Women, Men and Morals, Jonathan Cape, 
1985. 
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than that of the ‘modern’, colonising 
countries. Its realization called fora 
process of ‘modernisation which, 
for all practical purposes, was iden- 
tical with *westernisation'. 


The conventional develop. ent 
strategy designed to reach this оа] 
essentially conjectured as follows: 
(i) development equals giowth. (ii) 
given the factors of production, i nd, 
labour and capital, the former two 
being constants (low and surplus 
respectively). growth mainly dep. ads 
on capital accumulation and. (ui) 
since capital is in the form of equip- 
ment and machinery, improvements 
in which result from expansion in 
scientific and technical knowledge, 
heavy industry based on modern 
science and technology must be 
expanded with all possible speed. 


The remarkable thing about this 
approach was that it promised 
techno-economic solutions to what 
were basically socio-political pro- 
blems. Appealingly, since these 
solutions were lifted from an alien 
cultural and historical — the modern 
— environment, one could as well 
do without fundamental changes in 
the indigenous set-up. Crudely put. 
but not inaccurately, what was con- 
ceived to be needed was a 


mass 
conversion from tradition to the 
new religion of modernity. 

О, course, if was not really 


imperative that the conversion had 
to be wholesale; in fact. the com- 
moners with the traditional world- 
view came to be viewed more as a 
hindrance to modernisation, so the 
farther they were kept. the better. 
Instead, one could do with the crea- 
tion of a class of priests and high 
priests — namely, scientists and 
technologists — to serve the ‘new 
temples of modern India’ — heavy 
industrial plants, ^ multipurpose 
dams, research laboratories, ete., — 
from where development was to per- 
colate down to the periphery. After 
all, as Nehru put it, ‘It is technology 
which has made other countries 
wealthy and prosperous, and it is 
only through the growth of techno- 
logy that we shall become a Wealth: 
and prosperous nation: there is no 
other way. 


The tragic flaw in this logic of à 
modernisation imperative was root- 
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ed in the assumptions of a historicity 
and the universality of modern 
technology. On the one hand, it 


' ignored the historical circumstance 


of the development of the West at 
the cost of underdevelopment of the 
others and the role of technology in 
this exploitation, just as technologi- 
cal progress itself was fuelled by 
colonisation; as the ‘dependency’ 
theorists have argued, ‘they are rich 
because we are poor, and we are 
poor because they are rich.’ 


On the other hand, it also failed 
to recognise that since the West has 
had a headstart of 100 years or so, 
in terms of economic, industrial and 
technological growth, its technology 
today is oriented toward minimising 
the use of labour (which it has in 
scarcity), by substituting capital, 
energy and raw materials (which it 
has—its own or others — in abun- 
dance), to produce cheap goods in 
plenty, and hence might be ill-suited 
to the developing countries, with an 
entirely different set of endowments 
of capital, labour, energy and raw 
materials. 


As we noted earlier, the ‘all you 
need is technology’ cacophony of 
the Rajiv Gandhi regime is just a 
throwback to this one-dimensional, 
technocentric worldview of human 
and social development (according 
to which, in the words of Nehru, 
‘science alone can solve our pro- 
blems’). Predictably, there is a 
remarkable congruence between the 
earlier ‘development’ economic and 
the present ‘growth’ economic theo- 
ries, regarding both the ends and 
means of development: the main 
difference is one of the agents of the 
means—whether growth should be 
through the centrally managed State 
capitalist sector or the trickle-down 
private sector with its ‘laissez-faire’, 
liberalisation, multinationalisation, 
etc. 


Now. to transcend the macrolevel 
of analysis and as a clue to the stag- 
nation in the performance ofthe 
economy, we take a look at the 
pattern of inter-sectoral investment 
allocations in the five-year plans. 


It can be seen that, starting with 
the second plan which ushered in 
the conventional development stra- 
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tegy, (i) emphasis has consistently 
been on industry vis-a-vis agricul- 
ture and services (in particular, 
increases in industrial investments 
have come about at the cost of 
reduced investments in services), 
(ii) within industry, large and heavy 
industries have been favoured over 
small and village industries, and 
(iii) despite changes in the mode of 
discourse and models of the plan- 
ners and the slogans ofthe leaders, 
the trends in resource allocation 
have been remarkably stable. Since 
investment allocation is central to 
our planning process, this picture 
also belies the prevalent notion that 
the Nehru model has ceased to 
guide our planning. 


T. stagnancy in the allocation 
pattern lies at the root of the several 
peculiar ‘changes’ in the structure 
of the economy and, partly, of the 
visible structural retrogression of the 
economy since the mid-sixties. At 
the time of Independence, India was 
predominantly agricultural, with 
half the national income originating 
in the agricultural sector. After 
nearly four decades, this share has 
come down to one-third and this 
is often cited as proof of an indus- 
trialising economy. 


Surprisingly, however, the share 
of agriculture in employment- is 
nearly at the same level as it was a 
century ago — around 70 per cent! 
This means, simply, more and more 
population occupied in agriculture 
produces less and less output com- 





pared to industrial labour, resulting 
in widening income inequalities bet- 
ween the agricultural and industrial 
(or rural and urban) sectors. 


T. industrial sector, on its part, 
despite drawing around 43 per cent 
of total investment, employed in 
1981 only 11.3 per cent of labour, 
quite below its share in 1901! While 
the shares of industry in income 
and labour have begun to stagnate, 
those of the services sector have 
correspondingly risen. This has 
resulted from ап uncontrolled 
growth of the governmental admi- 


` nistrative sector, that has become 


a welfare agency for assimilating the 
teeming, literate middle-classes, un- 
related to real demands from indus- 
try and agriculture, and from a 
growth of unorganised poor offer- 
ing their services in cities (petty 
traders opening shops, slum dwellers 
becoming domestic labour, etc.) 
due to lack of productive employ- 
ment. 


The real constraint notably has 
come from the ‘modern? industrial 
sector which, despite absorbing’ 


17.5 per cent of invested resources, 


employed only 3.4 per cent of the 
new labour, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this parasitic sector 
— both public and private — has 
become a black hole in the econo- 
my, devouring enormous resources, 
capital, energy, raw materials and 
skilled labour, and producing very 
little benefits in return. 


The circular logic of the planners 
that a heavy industry infrastructure 
would speed up growth failed to 
recognise that the hierarchy in our 
economy is from  agriculture-to- 
industry-to-services. The industrial 
sector consists broadly of three sub- 
sectors producing (i) capital goods 
needed for investment in agricul- 
ture and other sectors, (ii) intermedi- 
ate goods required for production 
in the economy (for example, 
fertilisers in agriculture, steel in 
capital goods, transport in services) 
as well as for consumption (like 
electricity), and (iii) consumer goods 
(mainly essentials like food pro- 
ducts and textiles as well as luxury 
goods) Production in the services 
sector depends partly on the growth 
of agriculture (example, ware- 
housing) and industry (example, 
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trading and goods transport) and is 
partiy autonomous (like public 
administration and defence and 
welfare services). 


From this simplified model of 
inter-sectoral linkages it would follow 
that within the industrial sector the 
hierarchy is from consumer goods- 
to -intermediate goods - to - capital 
goods sub-sector (the latter two are 
together known as ‘heavy industry’). 
Now, consumption of basic consu- 
mer goods, intermediate goods (elec- 
tricity, etc.), capital goods (belong- 
ing to luxury consumer goods type) 
and services (education, health, etc.) 
all depends directly on income levels 
of the population or, inversely, on 
poverty. This means that the beha- 
viour of our non-agricultural sectors 
is demand-determined, the demand, 
of course, depending on income 
levels. Since 70 per cent of the 
population lives by agriculture, the 
most effective way of inducing 
demand, thereby stimulating indus- 
trial growth, is to raise the farming 
incomes of the rural population and 
provide them productive off-seasonal 
employment. 


AN ons production, in con- 
trast, is supply-determined; that is, it 
depends on supply of investment in 
irrigation, fertilisers, etc., (The lack 
of demand for surplus food, being 
exported, is because of lack of pur- 
chasing power among the poor; our 
per capita food consumption is 
about the same as it was 25 years 
ago). So, any decrease in investments 
in the agricultural/rural sector — as 
the successive Plans have done — 
reduces the demand for industrial 
goods, and so leads to industrial 
stagnation. 


Surely, today the major share of 
the demand for industry arises from 
the population in the ‘modern’ sector 
— urban and rural rich and the 
organised non-agricultural labour. 
But, since the growth of these sec- 
tions is quite sluggish (and will 
continue to be so, for reasons given 
below) they can no longer be consi- 
dered an active source of industrial 
growth. The recent spurt in corpo- 
rate industrial activity reflects merely 
a shift in their consumption from 
essential to luxury goods (cotton to 
synthetic textiles, for example) and 
is neither an all-round growth nor 
the result of an explosion in our 


middle class population, as some 
have suggested. 


'To be realistic, there do exist sup- 
ply bottlenecks in industry; however, 
this is more a problem of effective 
utilisation of existing capacity than 
creation of new capacity through 
additional investments. Unutilised 
capacities are common to both 
private and public sectors. In the 
public sector they arise due to un- 
coordinated inter-industry planning 
(power cuts in industries follow low 
capacities in thermal power plants, 
which follow poor wagon move- 
ments or low production in coal 
mines, etc.), and due to poor perfor- 
mance of individual industries 
because of lack of professionalism 
and technocratic autonomy. So, the 
public sector industry is one area 
where centralised infrastructural 
planning and autonomous imple- 
mentation can go hand in hand. 


Low ‘existing’ capacity utilisation 
in the private sector industry has 
little to do with low demand, nor 
even much to do with the ‘license- 
raj’, but arises from a lack of com- 
petitiveness and of technological 
innovation. Thus, Ranjit Sau esti- 
mated that in 1970, private consumer 
and capital goods industries had 
only 54 and 22 per cent capacity 
utilities respectively. For 1980, this 
figure is 60 per cent, even lower than 
the public sector achievement of 75 
per cent. ` 


It follows, therefore, that the most 
fundamental policy change required 
is to shift our priority from industry 
to agriculture, not just because the 
majority of the poor Jive in rural 
areas, but also since a dynamic 
industrial growth is impossible with- 
out sustained agricultural and rural 
development. 


A: dns development, how- 
ever, is not simply a matter of allo- 
cating more inputs, as our experience 
with the ‘Green Revolution’ has 
shown. Firstly, the Green Revolution 
technology is highly input-intensive, 
in irrigation, fertilisers, pesticides, 
etc., and therefore very costly, and 
is quite beyond the reach of the 
poorer Indian farmers who, while 
constituting 72.6 per cent of the 
cultivators, own only 23.5 per cent 
of the area sown, in holdings of less 


than 2 hectares, the top 3 per cent, 
in contrast, own 26.2 per cent of 
lands in holdings of size more than 
10 hectares. Even when the small 
farmers manage to resort to those 
techniques, the increasingly dimini- 
shing returns, and the adverse terms 
of trace, particularly vis-a-vis the 
big farmers, often paves the way for 
their gradual pauperisation. 


Secondly, the resource-intensity 
of the Green Revolution agriculture 
led to widening inter-regional] in- 
equalities, with one-third of farming 
regions cornering two-thirds of 
inputs. While only irrigated pockets 
in these regions could avail of these 
inputs, 80 per cent of cultivated 
land in India is under dry farming, 
with further diversity in the form of 
drought-prone, hill, coastal, and 
desert areas. So, an optimum mix 
of traditional techniques, new 
improved methods, and adaptation 
of cost-benefit effective Green Revo- 
lution techniques is best-suited for 
improving overall agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 


In this respect, it is instructive to 
note thatin the initial period of 
Japanese agricultural development, 
propagation of the ‘best’ indigenous 
agricultural practices brought гроші 
improvements in productivity which 
modern, western techniques failed 
to produce, and Japanese landhold- 
ings were typically small, much like 
ours.* 


G... the magnitude of rural 
poverty, it is reasonable to expect 
that these policy and technical 
measures alone cannot redcem the 
situation. And itis here that the 
imperative for land reforms comes 
in. 


During the years since Indepen- 
dence, the increasing pressure on 
land, due to population growth, lack 
of other opportunities, and the 
inequities brought in by the Green 
Revolution (such as dispossession 
of tenants by now capitalist-farmers, 
and pauperisation of small and 
marginal farmers) has meant that 
both the relative and absolute 
magnitudes of landless labourers 
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and marginal farmers have consi- 
derably increased (thus, the share 
of agricultural labourers in the work- 
ing force rose from 16.7 per cent in 
1961, to 24.9 per cent in 1981, 
while that of cultivators fell from 
52.8 per cent to 41.6 per cent). So 
it would be inadvisable to try and 
spread out the benefits of land 
reforms thinly all over. Moreover, 
the need for greater inputs fora 
productive farming, places at a 
higher level the economically viable 
operational holding sizes of the 
beneficiaries. 


A sound land reforms policy 
would therefore be to choose for 
target groups, the small and margi- 
nal farmers with near-viable land 
holdings. In any case, the scope 
for land reforms is still quite 
immense considering that up to 
1980, only 6.79 lakh hectares out of 
1430 lakh hectares of cultivable land 
(that is, 0.5 per cent) have been 
redistributed, even as 124 lakh 
hectares, of cultivable land lay un- 
cultivated — 64 lakh hectares of 
them left fallow by the large farmers 
alone! 


The argument for effective land 
reforms is not only on grounds of 
social equality: it is a recognised 
fact, for instance, that the small far- 
mers have generally a higher pro- 
ductivity than the large farmers, so 
land reforms can contribute to 
growth in production too. To sustain 
their impact, it is also necessary to 
form agricultural support systems 
providing subsidised inputs, credits, 
research and extension services, 
favourable procurement prices and 
marketing facilities, on a progressive 
discriminatory basis, since so far 
these have been mainly cornered by 
the local rich farmers. 


Substantial sections of landless 
labourers and marginal and small 
farmers would still be left out of 
this scheme of things. A major role 
here can be played by agriculture- 
allied activities like animal husban- 
dry, forestry agriculture, sericulture, 
etc. As our experience with the likes 
of the Green and the White Revolu- 
tions informs us, а sound principle 
governing the rural development 
programmes is to strive for self- 
reliance in the first place and only 
then enter the urban market place, 


with the available marketable sur- 
pluses, Economies of scale and 
independence from influence of local 
power structures in these allied acti- 
vities can be better achieved through 
cooperative movements, 


К... in view the inherent 
limits to increasing agricultural 
incomes, in the form of resource 
constraints and population, rising 
levels of living сап be assured in the 
countryside, in the long run, only 
through a gradual transition from 
the agricultural to the industrial 
sector and thence to the services 
sector. Furthermore, the largely 
seasonal nature of unirrigated farm- 
ing calls for additional sources of 
occupation for supplementing farm 
incomes. Since the annual additions 
to our labour force are more than 
5 millions, and between 1951 and 
1981 the industrial sector could 
absorb less than [0 millions despite 
heavy investments facilitated by 
abnormally high though now taper- 
ing off-saving rates, it becomes clear 
that these additional jobs — plus 
those of a huge backlog — for a 
long, long time to come can never 
be created by modern, urban indu- 
stry even if it grows at breakneck 
speed (quite implausible under the 
present conditions), just as emphasis 
on agriculture alone cannot solve 
the problem of rural poverty. 


The primary task on the indus- 
trial front is, hence, not the thank- 
less job of export promotion via 
the corporate sector, but the revita- 
lisation of the traditional industrial 
sector. We must cultivate, refine 
and update the skills and techniques 
ofthe village craftsmen and tradi- 
tional industrialists, and adapt, 
where applicable, modern technolo- 
gies to local conditions. Till the 
destructive advent of the British 
colonial policies, Indian villages did 
entertain such harmonious, self reli- 
ant complexes, which were mainly 
agro-industrial. Unfortunately, even 
after Independence, their roots con- 
tinued to whither away under the 
onslaught of the capital-intensive, 
labour-saving organised industry 
which, however, failed to absorb 
even a fraction of the uprooted 
labour. 


Not surprisingly, even today, the 
traditional cottage and handicrafts 


industries do play a major, yet unre- 
cognised, role in our economy, both 
in terms of employment and output, 
thereby softening the failure of the 
organised industry: for an ‘indus- 
trial economy ranking 13th in the 
world, the traditional, unorganised 
textile industry (such as handlooms) 
alone provides much more employ- 
ment than the modern industrial 
sector as a whole, and the handi- 
crafts exports alone are 10 per cent 
more than our exports of the entire 
range of engineering goods! 


Т. trouble here is that the aping 
of western lifestyles, consumption 
standards and gadgetry — even by 
the rural rich — has led to a ‘dein- 
dustrialisation' of the traditional, 
labour-intensive industries. For 
example, the lack of purchasing 
power among the rural population 
and the switch to synthetic fibre 
clothes by the urban population 
have resulted in declining cotton 
textiles production, leading to an 
estimated loss of 5 million jobs in 
the handloom sector; in comparisen, 
the total new employment created 
by the entire modern industry till 
1980 has been only 2.7 millions! So, 
a reorientation of the lifestyles, 
values and attitudes of the popula- 
tion is called for to sustain the 
‘rural reindustrialisation’ drive. 


It is possible that with the imple- 
mentation of these strategies for 
agricultural and industrial transfor- 
mation in rural India, a significant 
number of people may still be left 
out of the developments, especially 
in the short run. So, an effective 
frontal attack on poverty is to aug- 
ment a basic needs strategy, parti- 
cularly aimed at the weakest sec- 
tions, for providing food, clothes, 
shelter, and services like education, 
health, sanitation and transport. 
Indeed, it is remarkable that such a 
direct approach brings benefits not 
always attained through trickle-down 
growth: for instance, Kerala has the 
highest physical quality of life index 
in the country, much higher than that 
of Punjab, the most 'prosperous' 
State, precisely through this app- 
roach, 


Just as in the case of the agricul- 
turai and industrial programs, here 
also our bane has been our obses- 
sion with modern technologies. For 


one thing, several World Bank stu- 
dies themselves admit that even the 
cheapest western techniques of hous- 
ing, health-care, education, etc., are 
too expensive and resource-intensive 
for the poor. Further, in resource- 
constrained cases, they actually wor- 
sen the inequalities, with the elites 
cornering the share of the rest also. 
The western modes of services being 
highly centralised and homogeneous, 
the indigenous requirements are for 
decentralised, locale-specific techni- 
ques to suit the diverse climatic, 
cultural and ecological requirements, 
and must be developed by innova- 
tion on the existing, traditional ones 
and adaptation of the modern me- 
thods. 


In the initial stages, the provision 
of the basic needs will have to be 
financed by the State. The building 
up of an infrastructure of necessities 
and services in the countryside will 
have a multiplier effect on the deve- 
lopment of agriculture and industry 
as well, Improvements in nutrition, 
health and education are known to 
contribute to agricultural and indus- 
trial productivity, and can also 
break through the vicious circle of 
population explosion bred by a lack 
of basic needs. In the longer run, 
the growth process in local agricul- 
ture and industry can take over and 
maintain the services from the State 
on a self-reliant basis. 


S o far, we have not explicitly con- 
sidered the conditions of the urban 
poor. The prospects of employment 
of the huge backlog of urban unem- 
ployed in either the capital-intensive, 
labour-scarce urban industry or the 
public administrative sector are quite 
dim. Hence, a direct attack on 
urban poverty through the basic 
needs approach, and development of 
labour-intensive small-scale indus- 
tries would be the most effective. 
Moreover, the induction of demand 
from a dynamic rural sector would 
create a regenerative interrelation- 
ship between the rural and urban 
sectors, which shows the most cons- 
tructive path of development for 
urban India also, as opposed to 
its present parasitic, but stunted, 
growth depending upon the rural 
side as an internal colony. 


Coming to the socio-political as- 
pects of these structural changes and 


policies, due recognition must be 
given to the tremendous diversities 
in regional, social, cultural and eco- 
logical processes and institutions. 
Given the additional major differen- 
ces in the local needs, resources, 
skills and organisational set-ups at 
the various levels (State, district, 
block and panchayat), of various 
target groups (especially, marginal 
farmers, landless Jabourers, harijans, 
tribals, women and youth), no cen- 
tralised planning of these changes 
and policies can be effective, either 
through mere disaggregation of de- 
tails or by the cloning, at the lower 
levels, of the central agencies. 


as calls for decentralised plan- 
ning and implementation, and the 
devolution of power from the Centre 
to the States, as well as from the 
States to the district, block and pan- 
chayat levels, to carry out these 
functions. Conversely, our preoccu- 
pation with centralisation in the past 
can be understood not іп terms of a 
need for a charismatic leader at the 
Centre, or the need for coordinating 
the nation-building, but more accu- 
rately by the dictates of the techno- 
cratic approach for centralised 
power. 


A decentralised policy not only 
safeguards against the vulnerability, 
unaccountability and homogeneity 
of centralised power, it also places 
in-built limits on the abuse of demo- 
cratic values and institutions in the 
name of distributive justice as 
Mrs. Gandhi did during the Emer- 
gency. It also helps the rural poor 
mobilise themselves against the 
machinations of the local rich, and 
seize the opportunities for develop- 
ment through cooperation, value 
formation, learning of skills, and 
creation of local institutions for 
self-reliant governance. While it is a 
matter of regret that the formation 
of grass roots mass bases has been 
derailed through the withholding of 
elections to local bodies for nearly 
a decade and a half, it is also refre- 
shing that State governments in 
Karnataka and West Bengal have 
taken upon themselves the task of 
devolution of State power — what- 
ever little of it is available from the 
Centre.® 





6. George Mathew (Ed), Panchayat Raj 
in Karnataka Today: Its National Dimen- 
sions, Institute of Social Studies, 1986. 
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OUR quest for a world ‘beyond 
non-alignment’ starts simultaneously 
from Positano in Italy, from London 
and from Vladivostok. 


JASWANT SINGH 


In the picturesque village of 
Ravello. on the Amalfi coast of 
Italy, presently lives Gore Vidal 
who calls himself ‘the current bio- 
grapher of the United States of 
America. Speaking at an authors’ 
evening some time in December 
1985, he said, ‘On September 16, 
1985 when the Commerce Depart- 
ment announced that the United 
States had become a debtor nation, 
the American Empire died.’ It is his 
thesis that the French Revolution 
saw the shift of money power from 
Paris to London which, in turn, lost 
it to New York in 1914, before the 
beginning of the first world war. 


As a consequence of the second 
great war, the United States of 


America, being well protected by 
distance, and its economy fuelled by 
the war production of that epic 
struggle, emerged as the world’s 
leading economic power, ‘In order’, 
says Vidal, ‘to maintain a general 
prosperity (and enormous wealth 
for the few), the American ruling 
class decided that we would become 
the world’s policeman, a perennial 
shield against the Mongol tribe ... 
Thirty five years later, they are still 
at it, making money, while the 
nation itself has declined to eleventh 
place in the world's per capita 
income, fortysixth in literacy and so 
on until last summer we found our- 
selves close to $ 2 trillion in debt.’ 
Yet, again, the world's financial 
capital shifted: this time to Tokyo. 


He then goes on: ‘Now along 
feared Asiatic collossus takes its 
turn as world leader, and we — the 
white race — have become the 


yellow man’s burden. Let us hope 
he will treat us more kindly than we 
treated him.’ According to Vidal, 
the most powerful combined force 
on earth would be, ‘Japan’s advanc- 
ed technology with China's resource- 
ful landmass.' In his view, the great 
political fact 'of this disagreeable 
century! was, at the beginning of it, 
the disintegration of China, just as 
its reconstitution would be at its 
end. ‘Not since the Wizard of Oz 
have Americans created anything 
so demented as the idea that the 
Soviet Union was a monolithic, 
omnipotent empire with tentacles 
everywhere on earth, intent on our 
destruction, which will surely take 
place unless we imitate it.’ 


Somewhat later, even more tell- 
ingly, he says, 'We now know that 
war is worse than useless. There- 
fore, the alliance of the two great 
powers ofthe northern hemisphere 
(the US and the USSR) will double 
the strength of each and give us, 
working together, an opportunity 
to survive economically ina highly 
centralised Asiatic world.’ In his 
view, ‘for America to survive econo- 
mically in the coming Sino-Japanese 
world, an alliance with the Soviet 
Union is necessary. After all, the 
white race is a minority race with 
many well deserved enemies and if 
the two great powers of the hemi- 
sphere do not band together, we are 
going to end up as farmers — or 
worse, mere entertainment — for 
the more than one billion grimly 
efficient Asiatics.’ 


l e then go to London, where in 
July 1986, The Guardian published 
a 17-page document entitled. ‘To the 
Citizens of USSR.” This document, 
whose veracity is open to question- 
ing (but which is not the important 
point), is a dramatic manifesto for 
political and economic reforms in 
the Soviet Union. It announces the 
establishment of a ‘Movement for 
Socialist Renewal’ (MSR). In this 
document, with almosta total lack 
of emotionalism and constant reli- 
ance on Lenin's writings, many 
demands are made. Let me quote 
from the original — 'The crisis of 
the economic system (Soviet) is 
closely connected to the political 
crisis, which concerns such funda- 
mental constitutional principles of 
the Socialist State as the freedom of 


speech, press and assembly, of per- 
sonal immunity, private corres- 
pondence and telephone calls and 
the freedom to join organisations.’ 


This manifesto paints a grim 
picture of the state of Soviet eco- 
nomy and society and envisions a 
bleak future for the USSR if reforms 
are not swiftly undertaken. ‘The 
result of this analysis shows that our 
country has reached a limit beyond 
which lies an insurmountable lag in 
economic and scientific-technical 
development (behind the advanced 
industrial nations). The Soviet 
Union lags ten to fifteen years 
behind the capitalist countries in its 
economic development and this lag 
is growing. The USSR is now on 
the path to becoming one of the 
under-developed nations.’ 


| | hatever the truth behind the 
smuggling out of this document and 
its publication, one outstanding fact 
is the quality of information that it 
provides; information which could 
only be available to the top levels of 
Soviet Union’s officialdom. It speaks 
of dissatisfaction in Soviet armed 
forces, of KGB methods and defec- 
tions from its ranks; it supports the 
economic arguments put forward by 
relying on secret data like details of 
Soviet gold sales and the extent of 
USSR’s foreign borrowings. Accor- 
ding to this document, the level of 
the Soviet Union’s foreign debts ‘to 
the West, in 1983, amounted to $30 
billion’ and based on current plan 
figures of that country, it predicts a 
‘600 per cent growth in that foreign 
debt by the year 2000;’ the debt ser- 
vicing ratio rising ‘to 75 per cent by 
the year 2005.’ 


In stark, unadorned translated 
prose, it describes ‘the living condi- 
tions of the rural population, espe- 
cially those not living on the central 
State and collective farms, as re- 
miniscent of the life of the Russian 
peasantry in the early 20th century 
..The eternal hunt for the basic 
goods and small everyday things 
leaves people neither the time nor 
the physical strength to satisfy their 
spiritual and cultural needs, and is 
killing their human dignity.' 


Then, finally, we go to Vladivos- 
tok, where on July 28, General Sec- 
retary Mikhail Gorbachov made one 


of the most significant speeches of 
recent times to emerge from the 
Soviet Union. (Yes, as being almost 
on par with Reykjavik). Along with 
specifying new stages in the develop- 
ment of the Soviet Far East there 
were made significant pronounce- 
ments on peace and security, on new 
philosophy in international relations, 
on new directions in super power re- 
lations, about fundamental vew 
initiatives for Asia and Occania, 
about the Asia-Pacific region and 
about taking significant new steps 
for improving Sino-Soviet relations. 


He said, ‘Civilisation has demons- 
trated an unprecedented strength of 
the human mind and human labour 
and at the same time its own fragi- 
lity, its vulnerability to the forces re- 
leased by the human genius but 
placed at the service of destruction. 
All that dictates the need for and 
makes urgent a radical break with 
many customary attitudes to foreign 
policy, a break with traditional poli- 
tical thinking, traditional views on 
problems of war and pcace. on 
defence, on the security of indiviaual 
States and international security ` 


I, is appropriate at this stage to 
put together these superficially dis- 
parate thoughts and attempt the 
drawing of a recognisable map of 
new, emering global patterns. One 
conclusion, at the very beginning, is 
indisputable: tectonic shifts are tek- 
ing place in the realm of inter- 
national affairs; shifts so profound, 
quite often so imperceptibly subter- 
ranean that unless our understand- 
ing of them is seismographically 
acute, we will be sidelined into the 
creeks of irrelevancy. What are some 
of these emerging but indispuiable 
realities? 


For a start, a number of those old 
cliches have all suddenly emerged 
with greater clarity. It reall: isa 
shrinking world now; globally iter- 
dependent, and we have already 
arrived into the age of technology: 
of bionics, genetic enginecring, robo- 
tics, star-wars, a revolution in infor- 
mation systems and of the great pro- 
mise that a harnessing cf all these 
riches holds, provided humanity is 
able to recognise the cpport nity 
and seize it. It is a self obvious ‘ruth 
that the era ofa global politics, of 
bipolar, super power rivalry and a 
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division of our planet earth into an 
all else excluded, two nation domi- 
nance, is over. The age of ‘geo-poli- 
tics’ has ended: we have entered the 
period of the dominance of global 
economics. 


There are some other manifesta- 
tions; an increasing decline in the 
relevance of the purely military solu- 
tion. National security (as it never 
was even earlier) is now seen more 
and more as a challenge of ‘political 
management’, as being primarily a 
political responsibility and only 
secondarily as a purely ‘military’ 
task. Then, in this age of technology, 
yet another interesting development 
in the conduct of international rela- 
tions has taken place. Not just in 
respect of super powers but even 
amongst major nations, we find that 
their relations with one another are 
increasingly given to great fluidity. 
There is flux, almost a constant 
change with all its attendant un- 
certainty and challenge; but most 
significantly, all this centres on one 
new reality: there is now a decline 
of rigid international positions based 
on the fixed policies of yester- 
years. 


\ | е observe yet another interesting 
phenomenon: a relative decline of 
‘ideology’, both internally and ex- 
ternally; a lowering of its relevance, 
of its importance, whether intern- 
ally, in nation building or, externally, 
in the formulation of foreign policy. 
Increasingly this is being replaced by 
a kind of ‘new nationalism’. Nations 
are beginning a new search for their 
identity, not through the mode of 
an ideologically pre-determined for- 
mula; that search is now increasing- 
ly turning towards a more lasting, 
human value based identity. It is 
almost as if there was a search on 
for new variations, new systems, new 
bases for the functioning of nation 
States all over the world. 


Therefore, these primary problems 
which nations currently face are 
similar, whether these are move- 
ments towards greater democracy in 
those that do not presently subscribe 
to it; or urgings that reach for a sys- 
tem beyond democracy, amongst 
those that have already lived through 
it. 

All this is so much more manifest 
and visible in that post colonial 


world, which is so ineptly called the 
‘Third World. Challenges within 
these States are largely internal, they 
are mostly on account of a revolu- 
tion of expectations: they are also a 
result of a struggle for finding the 
right mix of all those coefficients 
that go into the establishment of a 
viable nation State. In this situation 
we witness a paradox: along with a 
renewed search fora new national- 
ism, there is within them, a greater 
assertion of the sub-national inden- 
tity. Perhaps it is all part of the 
overall search, but it does find a 
curious harmony with what is hap- 
pening internationally. There, too, 
the world, an  interdependent, 
shrunken globe is rapidly moving 
away from global politics and is 
asserting the strength of the regional. 
There is a marked decline in the 
importance of all those global, poli- 
tical associations that had come into 
being as а result of the cataclysmic 
upheavals of the two great wars and 
all the rest that followed. 


Unquestionably, the most telling 
example of this is the precipitous 
decline in the effectiveness and 
importance of the primary political 
association of our times, the UN. 
On the other hand, the emergence of 
EEC, of ASEAN, nearer home, of 
SAARC, or even of COMECON are 
examples of that very movement to- 
wards a regional management of 
issues. This presently reflects itself in 
renewed assertions of the European 
identity; of a fledgling “Asianism’ or 
even of the occasional but an 
increasing voicing of ‘withdrawal 
into fortress America.’ 


d in this age of global eco- 
nomics, we witness complex, inter- 
woven strands, which superficially 
appear to be of clashing patterns but 
on closer examination reveal a new 
irrefutable argument. This is more 
and more to be witnessed in the 
field of economic relations amongst 
all major nation States of the world. 
In our quest (in a ‘geo-economic’ 
world) for a viable foreign economic 
policy, most countries are moving 
away from 'high profile-high risk- 
high cost’ foreign policy and 
even the super powers now find it 
more prudent to adopt ‘low risk- 
low cost’ postures. Here then we 
come across yet another dilemma 


which is faced commonly by all, 
whether it to be the super powers or 
Somalia: how to reconcile this age of 
economic interdependence with the 
clamour for greater economic nation- 
alism. This is an ancient dilemma 
now being put across, not in political 
but largely in economic terms. 


Lu me illustrate. The United 
States of America suffers a hugely 
adverse balance of trade with Japan. 
Simple accountancy logic would 
dictate tbat it cannot afford to 
continue to do so indefinitely; yet it 
is unable meaningfully to break out 
of this entrapment, precisely because 
so closely interwoven has the US 
economy become with Japanese 
exports that were they to be drasti- 
cally reduced, the ‘trade gap’ might 
get lessened but the consequences to 
US economy could be synergetically, 
unpredictably adverse. And this, the 
most dramatic of examples, conti- 
nues to repeat itself all over the 
world, in one form or another. 


We in India, with justification, 
spearhead the movement for univer- 
sal, comprehensive, mandatory, 
economic sanctions against that 
obscenity which is apartheid in 
South Africa and champion the cause 
of the frontline States. One of them, 
Mauritius, sorto voce, says, “That is 
all very well but eighty percent of 
our tourism income is from high 
spending South African tourists. 
Where do we find a replacement for 
that sort of money? What is being 
posed here, as I said earlier, is an 
ancient dilemma. 


Politically, it used to be articulat- 
ed somewhat as follows: 'The illu- 
sion of national autonomy is still 
widespread and is widely confused 
with national sovereignty. The latter, 
effectively, is the formal ability of a 
nation to act on its own rather than 
under the dictates of another. This 
sovereignty and its assertion, is 
easily identifiable and seldom volun- 
tarily relinquished, National auto- 
nomy, in contrast, is the ability of a 
nation to attain its national objec- 
tives largely through unilateral 
action.” This is now heavily con- 
strained, whether it is the super 
powers or the mis-called ‘Third 
World'. We are in an age dominat- 
ed not just by global, economic, 
inter-dependence but also by an 


erosion in the autonomy of action 
of nations. 


In light of the above observations, 
before proceeding to our particular 
world of the non-aligned, we have 
to spend some time with three major 
events of the recent past that affect 
us vitally: moves in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions; the ‘Stockhom Agreement’ in 
the Conference on European Secu- 
rity, and finally — The Reykjavik 
Summit and as the glib put it, its 
‘fall-out’. 


T. 28 July speech of General 
Secretary Gorbachov, in Vladivo- 
stok, is the most important recent 
initiative in. Sino-Soviet relations. 
The observations then made by the 
General Secretary | of the CPSU 
Central Committee were not just 


conciliatory; their implications were, 


in essence, of profound importance 
to us. They do not-amount to mere 
offers of significant concessions on 
border issues. It would be an error 
to treat them as merely giving in to 


the long standing Chinese demands. 


that the Sino-Soviet international 
border be treated as running along 
the middle of the beds of the Amur 
and Ussuri rivers. Along with all 
this, there are political concessions 
on the ‘three obstacles’ that China 
has consistently put forward as the 
principal ones to a closer relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union: the 
issue of Kampuchea and Soviet 
support to Vietnam; withdrawal of 
troops from Afghanistan and, finally, 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from the Sino-Mongolian border 
along with a reduction in the level 
of forces there. 


Some of the economic measures 
which Gorbachov proposed related 
to common interests like coopera- 
tion in the construction of a railway 
line between Urumqi in Xiajiang 
province of China and Khazakhistan 
in USSR and offers of Soviet co- 
operation in space research. Тһе 
Chinese response, though apparently, 
less than exuberant, is also -not 
meant to discourage the process. 
They (Chinese) might still ‘insist 
upon ‘a complete withdrawal of 


troops. from Afghanistan’ and. they” 


might also, “in ‘Deng Xiaoping’s 
words, demand that: ‘If the Soviet 
Union can. contribute to the with- 


drawal of Viethamese: troops,- this - 


will remove the main obstacle in 
Sino-Soviet relations,’ but what they 
are also simultaneously saying is 
that, ‘Once this problem is resolved, 
we will be ready to meet Gorbachov.’ 


-That is the significant point — 
riot that the Chinese have continued 
to reiterate their well known stand 
on the ‘three obstacles’, but that for 
the first time, Deng Xiaoping has 
agreed to meet the Soviet leader. It 
is clearly discernible that the process 
of improvement in relations between 
China and the USSR is well on its 
way; that in the economic and 
cultural field, we will see more and 
more normalisation between these 
two countries and that there will be 
a significant reduction of tension 
between them in the years to come. 


L. us now, very briefly, consider 
the Stockholm Agreement. On 2lst 
September 1986, after having 
stopped the negotiating clocks, - the 
first Arms Control Agreement of 
any kind since. the collapse of the 
detente, was signed. It had taken 
two years to be arrived at. There is 
no need. to go into the details of 
that Agreement, the main provision 
of which is that the signatories are 
obliged to notify, in advance, 
military manoeuvres of beyond a 
certain size. For the first time, 
international observers would be 
able to carry out ‘on site inspections’ 
of such manoeuvres whether in East 
or in West Europe. For the first 
time since the end ofthe second 
great war, an accord governing 
the use of conventional military 
forces in Europe was reached. And 
this ‘Stockholm Treaty’, if one can 
call it that, was not between the 
two super powers, it was also not a 
negotiation between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact countries; it was a 
multilateral agreement ` between 
thirty five countries, all of whom 
participated on the same terms and 
Europe, as such, arid North America 
signed as equal partners. 


When the Stockholm Disarma- 
ment Conference had not yet con- 


.cluded- its deliberations, an Italian 


journalist ` asked the chief Soviet 
negotiator, Oleg Grinevsky, whether 
the-Conference had progressed from 
Dante’s- Inferno. He replied, ‘We 


_ have .not. yet reached paradise; but 


we-have -progressed. to--pürgatory.? 


That, I think, also clearly sums up 
what was or what was not achieved 
in another Scandinavian city: 
Reykjavik. 


I, a joint, signed statement, call- 
ing it the ‘Missed Opportunity’, 
four very prominent Americans, 
long associated with foreign policy 
and defence issues: McGeorge 
Bundy, George Kennan, Robert Mc- 
Namara and Gerald C. Smith (who 
has been the chief of the US dele- 
gation to the SALT in the past 
administration), amongst other 
things, said that: ‘The Iceland Sum- 
mit meeting offers an opportunity 
for progress in the reduction of 
nuclear dangers more promising 
than any since the imperfect effort 
for international contro! of atomic 
energy broke down under Stalin’s 
rejection forty years ago’. 


They reiterated having reminded 
President Reagan earlier that, ‘It is 
possible to reach good agreements, 
or possible to insist on the star- 
wars programme as it stands, 
but wholly impossible to do 
both.’ They suggest that ‘President 
Reagan’s central dream and Mr. 
Gorbachov’s central fear are so 
different that it may be possible to 
allay the fear without killing the 
dream;' because in their view, “The 
challenge of the Iceland meeting — 
and not for our side alone — is to 
rise above its frustration and begin 
a determined search for the ways to 
fulfill its hope.’ Of course, the Reyk- 
javik Conference was provisional 
and hurriedly arranged, but the 
issues with which it was confronted 
were not provisional or adhocist. 
These issues remain, and because 
they do so, therefore, the proposals 
of both the countries at Reykjavik 
‘stay on the table.’ 


It is obvious that to have expec- 
ted a treaty at Reykjavik was іо 
over-reach; there are just far too 
many complicated strands of invol- 
ved interests for all of them to have 
been sorted out, in one meeting, in 
rain swept Iceland. What is more 
important is to recognise the signi- 
ficant consequences of Reykjavik. 
We have all stated that the issues 
*will not go away', not because they 
have been placed ‘on the table’ but 
because they are profoundly impor- 
tant. 
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It would unforgivably belittle a 
great endeavour if the whole package 
of Soviet offers were to be treated as 
something that had its origins in 
‘fear’ or, worse still, as if they were 
a diplomatic sleight of hand. In the 
post Reykjavik press war that has 
now broken out, in what is coming 
across boldly, is an essential truth— 
Gorbachov’s strength lies in one 
primary fact, that he speaks for ideas 


whose time has come. Reagan, on. 


the other hand, demonstrates weak- 
ness in that he appears.to be pan- 
dering to a continuation of the 
‘policy of fear’. It is necessary to 
detail all the many points on which 
the Soviet, Union made fundamental 


. concessions. Indeed, this is not an 


i 


occasion to examine, in any’ depth, 
the various pros and cons of all the 
proposals made. 


I Summit meeting is one of 
the visible parts of the great tec- 
tonic shifts which are taking place 
globally and about which we had 
spoken earlier. After all, a great 
push has definitely been given to 
the concept of a nuclear weapons’ 
free world, (whatever the post 
Reykjavik back-tracking); SDI has 
been made an issue of global con- 
cern, and it would be a mistake to 
say that the Summit floundered only 
on the interpretation of the word 
‘laboratory testing’. The divergence 
between an ‘open’ and ‘closed’ 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty 
will need to "be resolved and that, 


in my view, will strengthen the. 


treaty, not, weaken it. The legiti- 
mate apprehensions of the European 
powers have been put in sharper 
focus; the strategically inseparable 
linkage between nuclear disarma- 


ment and a simultaneous reduction ` 


in conventional forces. in Europe, 
about chemical warfare, etċ., have 
all been voiced. These are positive 
markers. 


. More, however, then. all. these is 
the possibility ofa realisation that 
there is no going back now. As 
stated Бу Gorbachov, in a tele- 
vised speech on 14 October in 
Moscow: ‘In summing up these 
éventful..days, І would say the 
following — the meeting was a 
major ‘event. A ‘reappraisal took 
place. A qualitatively new situation 
developed. .No one сап act апу 
longer as he acted before.’ 
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This, then is the global situation 
in which we have to examine our 
world of ‘beyond non-alignment’. 
It would be belittling the occasion 
if our responses were ‘all wrong 
measurements and feeble impulses.’ 
P.N. Haksar, in a lecture-series at 
the India International Centre, on 
‘Understanding Foreign Policy’, 
gave a talk about ‘Perception and 
Reality in the Making of Foreign 
Policy’. Amongst other things he 
stated that, ‘Perceptions are not 
simple phenomena to divine; they 
are deeply embedded in the histori- 
cal consciousness of each country... 


‘so these perceptions are of over- 
_ riding importance, if we are to have 


a realistic foreign policy which does 
not draw heavily, as it were, upon 
what might be called...(an) inherit- 
ed set of beliefs, including a set of 
myths which every country 
weaves around itself. That is why, 
if I may say so, I have been of the 
view, which I have expressed from 
time to time, that India’s foreign 
policy to be realistic and for us to 
perceive it in realistic terms; has to 
be cleared of the entire gamut of 
ideas and emotions (particularly 
emotions) which have gathered 
round the rather simple words: “ће 
Non-Aligned Movement.” I am not 
saying that our policy is not а non- 


-aligned policy, or that we do not 


belong to the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment. But our non-aligned- policy 
dnd the Non-Aligned Movement 
have as much validity as the descrip- 
tion of American policy as being 
dedicated to democracy and human 
rights; or the foreign policies pursued 
by Imperial Britain over a period of 
more than a century, which said 
that their foreign policy or their 
conduct of international relations 


' was dictated by the tremendous 


burden they had taken upon them- 
selves, as a great civilizer of African 
and Asian peoples.’ 


I am often struck by the thought 
that whenever we are now required 
to enunciate the rationale of non- 
alignment, we do so by invoking 
the past in the idiom of years that 
have gone by and by taking recourse 
to the sayings of either Nehru or 
Krishna Menon:, one, the true 
architect. and the other, amongst the 
principal executioners .of a. policy 
which was formulated..on the eve 
of our, independence. -Let us take 
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but two of the most frequently used 
examples. Nehru, the architect, once 
said: ‘I have not originated non- 
alignment; it is a policy inherent in 
the circumstances of India, in the 
conditioning of the Indian mind 
during the struggle for freedom, 
and inherent in the very: circum- 
stances of the world today.’ 


I cannot help reflecting how much 
of that ‘conditioning of the Indian 
mind’ remains and how relevant are 
the circumstances of the world then 
to our world of today. Krishna 
Menon also made a not dissimilar 
observation at the time, *Non-Align- 
ment is more or less a residual of 
historic circumstance...we cannot 
align ourselves with the West with 
its colonialism, and there is no 
question, of course, of joining the 
Soviet bloc.” The ‘historic circum- 
stance’ is the ‘perception’ of which 
Haksar speaks, but what of the 
freality'?. What, after all, is our 
world of 1986? We have travelled 
far and wide to identify some of the 


-key new thoughts and new develop- 


ments which have taken place in 
the recent past. Let us now interpret 
them and attempt to identify the 
new reality. 


“ 


: A bipolar world, of the cold war 


of yester-years, has thawed into the 
slush of today. It is a world where 
both super powers are now recog- 
nising that the usefulness of direct 
ог indirect military force to advance 


‘their national interests, has become 


increasingly limited whether in 
Afghanistan or Nicaragua ог 
Grenada, The two super powers are 
also coming to experience, for the 
first time, a refusal of their alliance 
partners in agreeing with all their 
actions. The western world has, in 
the case of Libya, done so openly; 
the eastern convey their reservations 
through other means. 


Itis a world in which . Mikhail 
Gorbachov is breaking revolutionary 
new ground in international affairs, 
opening up the Soviet Union to dip- 
lomatic relations with countries like 
Oman, UAE, or with the wooing of 
Saudia. Arabia, whilst making .ap- 
proaches to Israel. (Almost, as if in 
the words of а great statesman of 
yester-years, Mikhail Gorbachov 
were now demonstrating, 


‘that the . 
reason for having diplomatic rela-- 
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tions is not to confer a compliment 
but to serve a convenience’). It is a 
world in which countries of the 
‘third world’ are increasingly going 
to look to the new financial capital 
of the world, Tokyo, for ‘providing 
finance, technology, capital goods or 
even management know-how.’ 


We now increasingly witness the 
challenge, thrown up by the newly 
industrialised countries (NICS) but 
simultaneously a decline in the poten- 
tial of export led growth, (India be- 
ware); a decline in the strategic domi- 
nance of oil and of OPEC; the super 
powers quarrelling with their trad- 
ing partners whether it is the USA 
and EEC over agricultural goods or 
it is the USSR and the COMECON 
countries fretting over one sided, 
impository trading patterns. As the 
super powers fail to be economically 
‘super’, i.e., ‘provide either the capi- 
tal or the market to purchase’, the 
disenchantment of other nation 
States against them will grow. 


[Рк we in India ought to 
be able to forecast that in the Sino- 
Soviet-US triangle, relationship bet- 
ween China and the USSR will 
plateau at a certain level of normali- 
sation, finding it difficult to proceed 
further because these two nations no 
longer have a common enemy and, 
for that reason, the PRC will never 
feel entirely secure as a neighbour of 
the USSR. In the Sino-American 
context, the current positive attitude 
of China will begin to falter against 
the hard reality of trade and techni- 
cal assistance (also partly Taiwan), 
but will continue to feel fairly secure 
because the USA no longer threa- 
tens this great Asian country. We 
have already witnessed serious 
strains in America’s relationship 
with Europe. One of the corner 
stones thus, of US foreign policy, a 
system of alliance with Europe and 
Japan, will need to be recast by them. 


І сап do no better here than to 
quote from a perceptive essay. by 
Schwenninger, an editor of World 
Policy: ‘Over the past two decades, 
many of the positive aspects of the 
alliance have given way to a negative- 
sum dynamic. Americans have come 
to resent Europe’s and Japan’s free 
ride on defence and their declining 
support for America’s global poli- 
cies; the Europeans and the Japanese 


have come to resent America's 
beggar-thy-neighbour economic poli- 
cies as well as its control over their 
survival. The alliance may be headed 
for what more than one observer has 
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called a “progressive divorce". 


It is his view, shared by many 
policy makers in the US that, ‘The 


current alliance arrangements have . 


locked the United States into a dis- 
advantageous economic position vis- 
a-vis its main economic competitors. 
The United States, in effect, subsidi- 
zes Europe's and Japan's defense 
(and their economies) at the expense 
ofits own .economy, since money 
spent on European and Japanese 
defence is money not spent on 
American education, research and 
development, plant and equipment.’ 
Having invested so much in Europe 
and Japan, ‘What many Americans 
expect from (them) in return for 
America's security guarantee is their 
deference to the US on fundamental 
foreign policy and economic ques- 
tions. But it- makes no more sense 
for the Europeans to subordinate 
their foreign policy interests to 
Washington than it does for the 
United States to subsidize countries 
that are as rich as it is." 


All these reflections on the US- 
Europe dimensions have to be made 
in the context of one other signifi- 
cant conclusion: ‘On account of 
tremendous expansion of economic 
and political relations, not only has 
the Soviet Union become principally 
committed to detente, increasingly 
both its security and its economic 
well being is almost inextricably lin- 
ked with that of Europe.’ It is a 
recognition of this central fact which 
makes the British Labour Party, in 
quite possibly an election year, consi- 
der fundamental departures from the 
past and announce a non-nuclear 
defence policy for Great Britain. 
This almost amounts to an abroga- 
tion of NATO, of an alliance with 
the US and of a special relationship 
with it. It is an assertion of the 
sentiment which links Britain with 
Europe. 


e must then recognise that a 
new reality has also come into being 
in the Asia-Pacific region. Here the 
cold war of yester-years, as witnes- 
sed in Europe, is currently manifest- 
ing itself in the US pursuit ofa 


‘Containment policy based on the 
deployment of nuclear armament 
carrying forces’; a strategy that rein- 
forces regional tensions in the con- 
text of US-Soviet arms competition. 
The Soviet military response to the 
US policy, in turn, poses threats to 
the security of Japan and China, 
thereby in one sense compromising 
US regional patterns of relation- 
ships. More significantly, however, 
Japan, like Pakistan, then becomes 
an extension of US national inte- 
rests, and US military strategy in 
the region; it also becomes yet aguin 
like Pakistan, a part of super power 
confrontation. But Japan is an eco- 
nomic super power; and perceptive 
Japanese do recognise that the 
USSR, its next door neighbour, out- 
side of US-Soviet entanglements will 
not pose a threat to its security. 


The fears of the Japanese, though 
unstated, are what the Europeans 
are currently articulating with more 
vehemence than ever before: that 
by associating themselves with the 
United States, ‘they will compro- 
mise their own foreign policy in key 
regions and implicate themselves 
iu America’s misadventures.’ An old 
conclusion, currently being restated, 
is that whether it is the Atlantic or 
the Pacific, the major threat to the 
security in the region is not the 
USSR, but — ‘rather a super power 
confrontation in some other un- 
related theatre that might escalate.’ 
The primary question, therefore, as 
Reykjavik demonstrated, is not 
about levels of nuclear arsenals or 
about the threshold between the 
nuclear and the conventional; it is a 
simple ‘war and peace’ question and 
it just ‘will not go away’. 


T.. primary tasks have, there- 
fore, to be raced here: to work 
towards not just an understanding 
by the USA of Gorbachov's vision 
but also an association with it; an 
understanding of the urge for 
Russian economic development and 
a greater integration of the Soviet 
economy with the rest of the world. 
The other; a recognition that the 
political and economic foundation 
of 'security', whether in Europe, in 
West Asia, in South Asia, in Asia- 
Pacific or elsewhere in the world, has 
to be protected with a more equit- 
able and rational global economic 
management. 
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This ‘security’ can just not be 
found in ‘deterrence’; it will be the 
consequence of economic and politi- 
cal dialogue and in mutuality, in 
growth. The real question, in the 
words of a French socialist, Regis 
Debray is, ‘how to extricate (our- 


` selves) from Yalta — that is, to 


remove the iron curtain and bring 
back into our family and culture 
110 million cousins who have been 
cut from their historical mains- 
tream.’ What has to be contained in 
the words of George Kennan, is not 
‘so much the Soviet Union as the 
weapons race itself.’ 


At Vladivostok, Gorbachov has 
proposed a wide ranging discussion 
of Asian ‘security with all Asian 
powers. Here is where we can start 
our journey into the world ‘beyond 
non-alignment'. Let us attempt to 
become the bridge over which this 
whole concept finds its usage. The 
nonaligned instead of standing away, 


must closely involve themselves - 


'with the two super powers and 
straddle the gap between them. We 
must begin to align with those ‘ideas 
whose time has come.’ 


j im brings us nearer home to 
South Asia; for there is no world 
*beyond non-alignment' unless we 
have order and amity at home and 


‚ in the neighbourhood, And here, 


as earlier, L rely once dgain upon 
P.N. Накѕаг: ‘As faras our own 
country is concerned, things ought 
to be clear, if we do not wallow, as 
it were, in our usual habit of think- 
ing with our heart rather than with 
our head. India has had, all these 
years, one can say, a fairly success- 
ful foreign policy with only one 
great failure which was in 1962; one 
can.analyse it, and one ought to 
analyse it, with a degree of clinical 
objectivity. Nevertheless, foreign 
policy must be, understood not 
merely as the formulation of nice 
phrases such as ''we are for peace"; 
“we are for disarmament”; ‘we are 
for ending racial discriinination"; 
“we are for Namibia's freedom"; 
“we are for South Africans’ rights" 
.. all this we are, of course. But the 
question is, what weight do these 
words carry?' 


He then goes on to say that ‘there 
isa very salutary thought, uttered 
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by a man called, Louis Namier, who 
said .that "arguments, however 
clever, howsoever cogent, howsoever 
founded in facts, when uttered by 
weak people, were apt to be dismis-, 
sed as mere quibbling; but argu- 
ments, howsoever nonsensical, how- 
soever irrational, when uttered by 
people possessing ‘power, had a per- 
suasiveness of their own.’ 


l.: central core of our quest for 
‘beyond non-alignment’ is thus about 
relearning the true nature of India’s 
power; about coming to recognise 
its limitations, its strengths and its 
weaknesses, and only then about its 
application in the contemporary 
world. When first conceptualised, 


nonalignment was the distillation 


of a realistic assessment of our 
‘power’ in the world then. Even in 
those early years, it was not by itself 
‘the policy’, it was a guiding princi- 
ple in the conduct of our diplomacy, 
by the continued application of 
which we hoped to keep India clear 
of the constricting entanglements 
of alignment. It gave us flexibility in 
approaching the issues of the day; 
enabled us to savour our newlywon 
independence by exercising sove- 
reignty over options, and then gave 
us the needed illusion of adopting 
that which demonstrated our auto- 
nomy of choice. 


Even then, Nehru had discovered 
the need for giving this precepta 
more-codified, less amorphous form. 
He. had early enough concluded that 
our foreign policy needed a more 
structured basis. He arrived at the 
formulation of ‘Panch-Sheel’. That 
this eminently wise enunciation died 
prematurely on the bleak heights of 
the Aksai Chin, reinforces the need - 
for such attempts, not the contrary. 
A clearer understanding of this, 
of the true nature of our ‘power’, of 
the great opportunity that presents. 
itself to a ‘united-in-purpose’ South 
Asia, would enable us to start 
searching fora new ‘Panch-Sheel’. 
That, combined with a total reform 
of our foreign economic policy, 
treating it as the inseparable elder 
twin of its political component, 
would enable us to move into the 
new millennia, with a vision which 
benefits from the principle of non- 
alignment but has the ability to go 
beyond it. 
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ALL too soon in the wake of World 
War Il, erstwhile allies turned 
adversaries: paranoic anxieties crys- 
tallised into mutual suspicions, which 
were muted when they faced a com- 
mon enemy. The memory of war 
time cooperation became a guilt- 
ridden ugly dream. Across the world 
arena they launched on competition 
to coopt the newly independent 
countries. The promise of economic 
and military aid were used as induce- 
ments to- join military alliances 
and become part of the confronta- 
tional strategies. The world trading 
system was sought to be bifurcated. 
Even cultural contacts or intellectual 
interaction across the divide was 
suspect. It was confidently argued 
that there was no space or scope 
for detachment and diversity in the 
international system outside these 
two rival blocs. | 


We have now come a long way 
from the fears and philosophy of 
the cold war of the fifties. The prin- 
ciples of non-alignment, as enuncia- 
ted by Nehru, proved to be a shrew- 
der conception of the future. The 
freedom for a nation to ideological 
eclecticism and to choose its own 
mix of international economic rela- 
tions is no longer challenged. Of 
course, the vast super-structures of 


^ NATO and the Warsaw Pact remain 


militarily vigilant against each 
other. But there is: introspective 
scrutiny of their rationale. In any 
case, the political leadership of the 
USA and USSR of the respective 
blocs is getting eroded. The logic 
of a tight strategic-cum-economic 
cohesion of the Ыоё ‘carries less 
credibility; indeed, these precepts 
are outraged by the super powers 
in their own non-ideological, non- 
bloc trading policies. 


The danger of a nuclear confia- 
gration, if only by inadvertance, 
has Jed to a world wide demand for 
arms control and disarmament. This 
is echoed even by the subsidiary 
military allies. Only recently, 
Australia criticised the United States 
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for its decision to subsidise grain 
exports to the USSR and China, 
disregarding the disruption it would 
cause to the Australian grain trade, 
and questioned whether US commu- 
nication and intelligence bases on 
Australian soil were not, on balance, 
a liability. The rigid refusal of the 
Reagan regime to arms control talks 


- had to be modified in the face of 


the measured unilateralism of 
Gorbachov but the super power 
talks so far only look like public 
relations postures. In general, 
social and economic imperatives are 
becoming stronger while strategic 
concepts are ignored, defied or 
deflected. 


There is, however, a parallel trend 
led by the USA which recalls the 
old cold war. The present admini- 
stration in Washington came to 
power with a pledge to re-establish 
military superiority and hinted at 
measures to end the evil of commu- 
nism, The militarisation of space 
through the SDI may be either a 
‘neo-isolationist Fortress America’ 
strategy or calculated as a form of 
the economic attrition of commu- 
nism in the Soviet Union. Military 
interventions have taken place and 
are being openly or surreptitiously 
planned (Grenada, Afghanistan and 
Nicaragua.) On the other hand, the 
rival powers are less and less interes- 
ted in the problems and plight of 
the Third World which faces mount- 
ing debts, trading handicaps, social 
tensions and localised conflicts. But 
this new cold war is more of a US- 
USSR bilateral problem and thus 
different in significant ways to the 
cold war of the fifties. 


This confused picture of conflict- 
ing and contradictory pulls is baffi- 
ing. All we know — to go by the 
latest World Bank and OECD 
reports — is that the prospects for 
the Third World are grim. This 
poses difficult dilemmas, specially if 
the US-USSR continue to prepare 
for war even as they hold talks. 
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: victory or in. defiance, 


Must the Third World wait help- 
lessly until the super powers. return 
to a genuine detente and arms 
control for themselves and agree to 
restrain the supply of arms to Third 
‘World countries? We must, of 
course, continue our pleas and our 
persuasions nationally and through 
collective forums for. rational inter- 
national policies. But is there any 
hope for positive diplomacy if super 
power tensions continue and all inter- 
national politics are treated as part 
of their own one to one’ zero- súm- 
game? ; 


‚ The answer is, delevit for. most 
régions of the "Third World. It is 
specially relévant for national stabi; 
lity and economic development ‘for 
South Asia and the “long-term 
declared‘ goals of SAARC,: Must 
we ‘be content to: ‘manoeuvre bet- 
ween the super powers, reducing 
non-alignment toa kind of tactics 
of safe-guarding against future tilts 
and malevolent partisanship? Can 
we inoculate ourselves and our 
region partially, if not wholly, from 
being caught and debilitated by - the 
overflow of -myopic -international 
politics of the big powers? Is there 
presently no prospect beyond cosme- 
tics to improve the relations with 
Pakistan and our neighbours? Would 
the USA obstruct or sabotage inde- 
peudent regional diplomacy? Would 
we risk jeopardising our relations 
with the USSR if we improved rela- 
tions with our neighbour before the 
Afghanistan problem is resolved? 
Assuming that the effective improve- 
ment in the complex relations -bet- 
ween the great powers is a slow and 
hesitant process, is there any scope 
for our foreign policy to promote 
our direct enlightened interests? 


1, trying to find an answer to 
the problems it is worth looking 
back in an encapsulated summary at 
four instances of 'crisis and conflict 
in Asia and see what lessons can be 
learnt. In each case; the conflict was 
seen; at the time, through the East/ 
West prism. In hind-sight, the pur- 
poses were mistaken and the percep- 
tions: were false. The Third World 
countries, far from being manipulat- 
ed puppets, held their own; their 
nationalism prevailed · against the 
super. powers either for good and 
at times 
risking frustration, but invariably 


ending in economic enfeeblement 
of the developing countries. Even 
as- military pygmies, the destiny of 
the Third World was not deter- 
mined. by the external powers, but 
by: decision-making and diplomacy 
within the developing world. 


The contention held here is 
that conventional wisdom and the 
perceptions which prevailed are a 
lingering legacy of the first cold 
war — a sort of intellectual hyp- 
nosis that dominated intra-regional 
Third World politics. The false 
hypothesis often became self-fulfill- 
ing and with better crystal, balls and 
rather shrewder judgement, not only 
ihe super powers but the Third 
World could have avoided the heavy 
penalties it” paid for its eco- 
nomic progress" and at least mode: 
rated. the’ gravity of- the present 
situation. 


Å rer ‘the Cuban missile crisis 
(1962), the Soviet and US developed 
a shared interest in measured 
nuclear detente. 
involving complex issues were re- 
solved expeditiously, and the Partial 
Test Ban (PTB) Treaty was signed 
within nine months of the near war 
between the USA -and the USSR. 
The realisation that China could not 
depend on the use of Soviet nuclear 
capability in the offshore island 
crisis of 1958 and the subsequent 
Soviet .refusal to provide China 
with the technology to develop its 
own nuclear weapons; was far more 
important to the estrangement bet- 
ween these two Communist coun- 
tries than the "theological" argu- 


'ments on revisionism and orthodoxy 


in Marxism-Leninism. 


The refusal of China and of the 
DRVN to sign the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty (1963) angered the 
USSR, and seems to have caused 
Khrushchov to stay more or less 
aloof from the ongoing conflict 
between a ‘fraternal socialist coun- 
try’, (the, DRVN) and {the ‘arch- 
imperalist (United States). China 
exploited this Soviet detachment and 
reproached the USSR for indulging 
ina love-feast with imperialism. It 
charged that the two super powers 
wanted to establish a duopoly over 
the world. Not surprisingly, the 
Vietnam conflict split the pro-Soviet 
communist parties and China came 
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to command the allegiance of most 


Asian communists in the mid-sixties. 


Т Soviet Union’s programme 
of providing military hardware to 
Vietnam began only after Khrush- 
chov fell and Kosygin visited Hanoi 
in February 1965. The Soviet support 
for Vietnam arose out of mixed moti- 
vations. It wanted to regain the 


leadership position in the commu-. . 


nist world which was threatened by 
China and yet not allow the scope 
for detente to be jeopardised or at 
least not risk direct confrontation 
with the USA because of the Viet- 
nam war. It decided to enhance the 
military capability of Vietnam but 
not оп а scale seriously to escalate 
the conflict against the USA. - 


For example, it hesitated and 
delayed in providing aerial combat 
capability against US bombing. 
Left to itself, the USSR would have 
welcomed the end of the Vietnam 
war sooner rather than later. On 
the other hand, left to itself, China 
wanted the war to continue fora 
decade or more and so pre-empt 
what China most feared at the time: 
detente between the two -super 
powers and the emergence of a 
global duopoly. 


In the Vietnam conflict, therefore, 
contrary to conventional wisdom in 
Washington, the Soviet Union exhi- 
bited not aggressive belligerence as 
was argued buta kind of minimal 
involvement in order to contro] the 
conflict from more serious inter- 
national consequences. The United 
States could have saved blood, trea- 
sure and domestic convulsion if the 
Sino-Soviet rift and the Russian 
interest in detente and limitation of 
conflict had been correctly inter- 


preted at the time. It was not stric- 


tly a war between the super powers 
but Vietnam’s determination to 
finally end the succession of colo- 
nialisms and outside intervention 
which had frustrated the fulfilment 
of its national aspirations. : 


With the US withdrawal from 
Vietnam, the threat of predatory 
imperialism against Vietnamese 
national aspirations more or less 
ended. In its place, the historic anti- 
Chinese nationalism of the Viet- 
namese reasserted itself and China, 
which was the best friend, became 
the threat to its nationalism. Subse- 


a 


quent Soviet policies — the Brezhnev 
doctrine, the Asian security system, 
the Soviet-Vietnam Treaty and 
Vietnam’s membership .in the 
COMECON — have been pursued 
not so much to threaten western 
interest in the dominance of South- 
East Asia as to match the influence 
of communist China. The USSR 
inherited the naval base of Cam- 
Ranh Bay which facilitates Soviet 
global strategy as a result of US 
misperception. Having successfully 
demonstrated its nationalist vitality 
against the US and China, Vietnam 
now faces its own little ‘Vietnam’ 
in Kampuchea, Vietnam, Laos and 
Kampuchea have seriously lagged 
behind ASEAN countries in eco- 
nomic development and recons- 
truction. 


What is relevant here is that the 
origins of America's entanglement 
in Vietnam did not lie in the Soviet 
Union, but in the outdated and 
falsified cold war theses. Soviet 
support, no doubt, followed Ameri- 
can involvement, but for its own 
special defensive political reasons. 
The Soviets never tried to obstruct 
attempts at negotiations during the 
USA-Vietnam conflict, The crucial 
decisions of defying the US and 
starting negotiations were all made 
by Vietnam, neither on behalf of the 
USSR nor of the communist world 
as a whole. 


Suis never viewed the partition 
ofthe Indian sub-continent as an 
opportunity for the Soviet Union to 
expand its influence into the sub- 
continent and the Indian Ocean. 
When India and Pakistan became 
independent, the USSR dismissed 
both, but more particularly India, as 
still tied to the British Common- 
wealth and the imperialist West. 
From 1948 onwards, until at least 
1954, the USSR was more or less 
detached or neutral in the Security 
Council debates on Kashmir. India 
turned to the USSR only after 1954 
when Pakistan joined the anti-com- 
munist alliances. The Soviet Union 
first exercised a veto in support of 
India on the Kashmir issue in 1957, 
Thereafter and as a reaction to US- 
Pakistan relations, Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions developed steadily and the 
Soviet Union became a dependable 
friend and the major arms supplier 
of India. 


But even then not all Indian, 


foreign policy problems were deter- 
mined by the US/USSR relations. In 
the Sino-Indian crisis of 1959-62, the 
Soviet Union, like the USA, was 
initially surprised and embarrassed 
апа in no way participated in the 
development which Jed to the India- 
China War.: The USSR was not 
alarmed at US attempts at mediation 
between India and Pakistan after the 
Sino-Indian conflict (1962) and never 
sought to obstruct it. 


The most interesting phase of 
super power relations with the sub- 
continent was during and after the 
1965 Indo-Pakistan war. As in the 
Suez crisis in 1956, the approaches 
of the United States and the USSR 
were similar, if not identical. Both 
wanted the conflict ended and the 
status-quo ante restored. With the 
tacit approval and possibly the deli- 
berate encouragement of President 
Johnson, Premier Kosygin acted as 
mediator and brought about the 
Tashkent Agreement in 1966. 


Between 1966 and 1979, both 
super powers maintained vigilance 
against each other in the sub-conti- 
nent but their competition was 
muted and was strikingly different 
from the policies of the 1950s. Both 
seemed to prefer stability in the sub- 
continent to manoeuvres to pres- 
surise India or Pakistan actively to 
participate in the rival super power 
global strategies. Pakistan could not 
persuade the United States to resume 
arms supplies and political support; 
India was stunned when the USSR 
provided heavy arms to Pakistan in 
1968 because it did not expect that 
the Soviet Union, like China, could 
strengthen the defence capability of 
a country which was still a US ally. 
The USA did not seriously object to 
this development. 


T.. parallelism in South Asian 
policies of the super powers was 
also evident in 1968, when both 
wanted India and Pakistan to sign 
the Non-proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
The question of fuel for the Tara- 
pur reactor bedeviled Indo-American 
relations for many years in the 
seventies. The United States sought 
unilaterally to modify its obligations 
under the bilateral treaty of 1962, 
which had pledged supplies of 
enriched uranium to India for 


thirty years. The USSR however 


`was also not prepared to supply 


fuel on a similar exclusive, bilateral 
basis. Close Indo-Soviet relations 
notwithstanding, the USSR has con- 
sistently observed the spirit of the 
NPT, the obligations agreed at one 
time under the London Club on the 
control of sensitive nuclear equip- 
ment and supplies, and the safe- 
guards laid down by the JAEA. The 
anticipation based on the cold war 
syndrome was again falsified. 


The comparative detachment of 
the super powers after 1969, was of 
course reversed during the Bangla- 
desh crisis in 1971. But the chrono- 
logy of change is worth reviewing. 
Between March and July of 1971, 
the USSR did not see the dis- 
memberment of Pakistan as incvit- 
able or necessarily desirable. The 
Indo-Soviet Treaty (August 1971), 
was finally concluded in the wake 
of Dr Kissinger’s secret visit to 
China, which had been arranged by 
Pakistan, and the spectre of a 
Washington/Islamabad/ Peking was 
aroused. The US indulged in the 
infamous tilt and coercive d.nlo- 
macy by sending the Enterprise 
into the Bay of Bengal, but this was 
at least partly to establish credi- 
bility as a prospective friend of 
China. The end result was failure 
for the US but not because of thc 
Soviet Union but the inabilitv to 
understand nationalism іп India 
and Bangladesh. 


T. Soviet attitude to Pakistan 
has also been often misunderstood. 
Soviet policy has been determined 
independently of relations between 
India and Pakistan. Unquestionably, 
Indo-Soviet relations have been con- 
sistent and firm, but except in crisis 
moments, as during the Bangladesh 
war, Soviet-Pakistan relations have 
not been as unfriendly as many 
commentators in the United States 
and in India have chosen to believe. 
It is a false premise, at one time 
strongly held in the West and still 
conveniently adduced by Pak:stan, 
that the Soviet Union intends to 
subvert or threaten Pakistan from 
Afghanistan. Western commentators 
have been also mistaken when orgu- 
ing that it suits the Soviet Union to 
exacerbate regional tensions ir. the 
sub-continent. The Soviet Union 
may not say so openly, but it would 


€ 


prefer to support an India-Pakistan 
detente if it meant genuine non- 
alignment of- the- sub-continent, 


rather than face the embarrassment: . 


inherent in an India/Pakistan war. 


r: Soviet intervention in Afgha- 
nistan was the first time the USSR 
launched its own combat troops 
outside the Yalta frontiers and- that 
too ‘against a non-aligned country. 
Afghanistan exemplifies the competi- 
tive interplay of the twin factors in 
Soviet foreign policy, viz, the сот- · 
. mitment to support communist 
States and lead the Socialist bloc 
and the traditional. concerns for 
Russian security; The Soviet inter- 
vention in many respects is similar 
though ‘not identical to ће: pro- 
blems of the United States in 
Central America. In „both cases, 
security alarms ^ and direct ог 
indirect intervention by the respec- 
tive super power-took place because 
of exaggerated fears of the involve- 
ment of the- other. power in.its own 
back аса ne ЖАЙ 


The. Afghan volition of April 
1978; like thatin Nicaragua, had local 
origins. ; Socio-economic factors and 


the ‘ineptitude of. the Daud Govern-' 


ment brought about а radical pro- 
Soviet-government in Afghanistan. 

Hafizullah Amin, who took charge of 
the revolution, became the dominant 
personality - and” was a convinced 
Marxist and votary-of the USSR. 

The Soviet Union did .not manipu- 
late the revolution of 1978 but it 
was quick to welcome the change as 
an ideological and a security-related 
improvement. Within a year, how- 
ever, the advent of communism 
turned the country more hostile to 
the USSR than it had been for the 
previous sixty years following the- 
. October Revolution. It is worth re- 
calling that the USSR had been quite 
content and friendly with a monarch- 


ist or oligarchic Afghanistan, and: 


non-conimunist Afghanistan had 
been careful to remain correct and 


вор оао towards its northern: ' 


neighbour: 


When the. Soviet" Union found. 


that the pro-Soviet government 
under сап ideological . militant like 
Hafizullah Amin was jeopardizing: 
Soviet -sécurity, it faced. а very, diffi- 


cult dilemma. Should it support-the,- 
pro-Soviet _ Amin relentlessly. or. =. 


move him,in order to safeguard Rus- 
sian security and moderaté impetu- 
ous ideological militancy. ` It chose 
the latter alternative. The Soviet 
Union, therefore, conspired with 
President Tarakki to те: lace Hafizul- 
lah Amin, who was the real control- 
ling power as Prime Minister. . The 
coup d'etat planned for September 15, 
_1979 failed and instead of the Prime 


Minister Amin, President Tarakki 


got politically and physically élimi- 


nated. It was at this stage that Amin: 


became wary of his ideological men- 
tors, and then, but only then, turned 
irteyocably nationalist. 


This chronology alone can explain 
the Soviet support for Amin from 
78-79 and the eventual decision to 
overthrow him, even if meant direct 
intervention. The American support 
for the Afghan refugees came largely 


after the Soviet -occupation, but: 


reversing the chronology, the CIA 
support was adduced by the USSR 
as justification of its military action. 
Amin, the communist ideologue 
who had negotiated the Afghan- 
Soviet Treaty, -was condemned as a 
CIA agent. . 


The irony даний: The Babrak 


Karmal regime installed by the‘ 


USSR .actually dismantled some of 
the socialist measures against Islamic 
mullabs, the tribal chiefs and rever- 
sed the decision for the abolition of 
land ownership. This was done to 
win back the credibility with the 
Afghan people which the Soviet 
Union had lost. But Babrak Karmal 
-and the Soviet occupying authorities 
have failed militarily to defeat the 
insurgents or win -over the- Afghan 
people. The Soviet-‘Vietnam’ conti- 
nues. One-fifth of the people have 
fled and the United States has now 
increased military help to them and 
rejoices in the military and political 
. difficulties faced by Moscow. : 


T initial western analysis of 
Soviet intervention (1980) has been 


wholly falsified. The USSR did not ` 


threaten the Gulf oil flows.or ‘reach 
for the warm-water -ports of the 
Indian Ocean. If the seizure of-the 


oil fièlds and refineries had beén the - 
Soviet objective, the shortest line of 


attack would have been through Iran. 
to. Basra, - Abadan, Kuwait and 
Daharan. The Soviet Union has 
known all along that any direct inter- 


‚ the sub-continent? 
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diction of the oil flows or closure of. 
the Straits of Hormuz would carry 
the same hazard as the blockading 
of Berlin. 


The US military response to the 
falsely perceived threat to the Gulf 
area was the Rapid - Deployment 
Force (RDF). І? remains ready for 
contingencies, but so far has found . 
no cause or circumstances to prove 
that it had any justification. The 
fact is that Pakistan and the Gulf 
are as externally secure, oras 
internally vulnerable, as they were . 
before the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan. Just ‘as in Vietnam, it . 
was misperceptions which turned a 
local problem into an East-West 
issue, or rather a US-USSR problem. 


The legacy of enlarging the prob- 
lem to East-West proportions and 
imposing sanctions (which were later 
unilaterally lifted),-is a revived arms 
race in the sub-continent. Mean- 
while, Afghanistan has long ceased 
to be a priority issue -in US/USSR 
relations. Afghanistan is now prima- 
rily a regional problem — how to 
restore non-alignment to Afghanis- 
tan and facilitate regional detente in 
The cause and’ 
consequences were transposed both 
by the - super powers and the 
regional countries: ' 


T 


he fourth example of- йн of 
judgement in Asia was the Iran-Iraq, 
war. It was a case not only of false 
anticipation, but also impotence and 
frustration, even when -the instincts 
of the super powers were not so diff- 
ferent. Both the United States and 
the USSR were surprised by the con- 
flict; both were concerned for their 
interests; both remained vigilant, but 
both remained prudently detached.. 
Neither rushed in with partisan atti- 
tudes. Indeed, both wanted the 
conflict ended but; unlike the India- 
Pakistan war, failed to have any 
impact. The Iran-Iraq war vividly. 
illustrates that Third World tensions 
and ‘conflicts haye their own dyna- 
mics; independent of East-West stra-, 
tegies, ' 


(dE also exposés the cherished belief 
that. arms“ "suppliers gain lasting 
leverage апа” political” advantage 
over arms receivers.. After the Kho- 
meini revolution; Iran turned away 


from the USA, which had been the 


major source of Iranian military 
capability. Ireq, without a change of 
government, had decimated the local 
communists and distanced itself from 
the USSR, its own principal arms 
supplier of the past. Moscow had 
hoped that the overthrow of the 
Shah would quickly redound to 
Soviet advantage in Iran and, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the reactionary 
character of Islamic fundamentalism, 
Moscow was careful not to criticise 
the Ayatollah’s regime. In this hope, 
the Tudeh party rejoiced and coope- 
rated with the Ayatollah regime, but 
eventually the Khomeini government 
outlawed the pro-Soviet party. 


Presumably, Iraq launched the 
adventure against Iran because it 
believed that the Iranian turmoil 
presented an opportunity for Iraq to 
repudiate the 1975 Algiers Agree- 
ment with the Shah, and re-establish 
access to Shat-al-Arab, and suppress 
or weaken the Shia minority in the 
country. Most Arab nations inclu- 
ding Egypt and the 'conservatives' 
who were earlier denounced, now 
support Iraq and yet after six years, 
the war continues. Despite more 
sophisticated and steady access to 
arms, Iraq is apparently somewhat 
on the defensive on the ground. The 
only certainty is that both Iran and 
Iraq are jeopardising their futures. 


A dominant premise upon which 
the political and strategic policies of 
the West towards the Gulf States, 
especially since the oil price hikes, 
was that any local conflict can initi- 
ate a domino effect and spread ins- 
tability to a strategically crucial 
area. In the present oil-market 
glut, the OPEC and non-OPEC 
producers and refiners must be 
thankful that Iran and Iraq are 
unable to deliver greater quanti- 
ties of oil to the world market. On 
the other side, for all their past and 
present rhetoric, both Iran and Iraq 
have been careful not to compromise 
their economic interests with the 
international community, especially 
the West which provides the best 
market to them. The overriding fact 
remains that neither in the Iraqi nor 
in the Iranian calculus have the 
might of the super powers been the 
critical factor in decision-making. 


Some rough and broad conclu- 
sions can be distilled from these 


brief studies ‘of four different kinds 
of conflicts in Asia. 


(a) In all cases, no super power 
scored gains over the other as a 
fulfilment of plans or succeeded in 
its deliberate policy. In one case, the 
result was defeat for the USA and 
gratuitous gain for the USSR (Viet- 
nam); in another (Afghanistan) it led 
to enfeeblement and a kind of politi- 
cal setback for the USSR ,and in a 
third, it exposed the super powers as 
being no more than helpless or in- 
effective observers (Iran/iraq). 


(b) Victory came to the Third 
World (Vietnam), defiance trium- 
phed and at least the super power 
backed down (India facing the Enter- 
prise, 1971). 


(c) Where a conflict was contain- 
ed and stopped by the super powers, 
it was regardless of alliance or 
treaty relationships. (The two super 
powers acted differently to their poli- 
tical partisanship in the India-Pakis- 
tan war of 1965). 


(d) The initiative for the use of 
arms and starting a conflict came 
from the recipients without prior 
consent of the arms supplier (Iran/ 
Jraq and Pakistan/India). The con- 
flicts do not substantiate the conven- 
tional notion that all Third World 
conflicts are proxy wars of the 
super powers. It would be nearer 
the truth to see as misperceived that 
a Third World country could mili- 
tarity drag a super power to serve 
the local or regional interest of the 
military alliance or treaty partner 
(Pakistan vis-a-vis USA in 1965). 
The super powers would rather risk 
credibility and stay detached than 
confront each other in а third 
country. 


(e) The super powers when fash- 
ioning their own attitude all-too- 
frequently explained that attitude 
in ideological terms and made it 
appear as if it was part of the East/ 
West struggle. In fact, the national 
interest had never anything more 
than ideological pretensions. The 
suspicion of expansionism was 
never proven nor has there been 
subversion or intervention. The 
USSR has not subverted Baluchis- 
tan. During the Vietnam war the 
United States avoided hitting at 


supply bases in China or make pro- 
vocative interdiction of sea trans- 
port carrying military supplies from 
the USSR. 


I. these conclusions are even 
partially valid. it follows that there 
is considerable room for Third 
World diplomacy. A serious cffort 
to inoculate a region will not in- 
variably be purposefully sabo- 
taged or obstructed. If non-aligned 
diplomacy takes an initiative based 
on non-aligned principles for regio- 
nal peace and development, it would 
not necessarily fail or be frustrated. 
In fact, there is reason to believe 
that one or even both super powers 
might encourage the process. 


The Afghan crisis has led toa 
kind of re-enactment of the 1954-55 
syndrome in the sub-continent. The 
Indo-Pakistan problem has sgain 
got enmeshed in the super power 
globalistic strategies. Quarant ning 
the region from the fall-out of global 
strategies of the super powers does 
not mean cutting off economic 
cooperation with the great powers. 
There is scope for beneficial econo- 
mic relations with both the USA 
and USSR. What undermines the 
credentials of the non-aligned is to 
seek military aid and concessional 
supplies from one super power and 
complain of consequential partiality 
from the other. 


Peace, stability, progress in the 
sub-continent will not and cunnot 
be obtained in Washington or 
Moscow or both acting together. 
The dangers of a sub-continenta] 
nuclear arms race is a regional prob- 
lem and not due to the intervention 
of exogenous factors. Rationalising 
and explaining all problems as due 
to external factors is an easy escape. 
The nuclear madness of the super 
powers must be of universal con- 
cern. But under the umbrella of the 
balance of terror, there has been 
and is considerable scope for inde- 
pendent bilateral or regional diplo- 
macy. Paradoxically, in the 20th 
century the small and weak voun- 
tries have an enlarged latitude to do 
their own things. In India demo- 
cracy buttresses nationalism: there is 
scope to enlarge the area of non- 
alignment without waiting for thc 
Godot of joint super power benedic- 
tion. 
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The apna uisay syndrome 


SHANTA SERBJEET SINGH 


IN its ongoing adolescent identity 
crisis, the Establishment has latched 
upon culture as its latest life-support 
system. It is no longer the lowly 
orphan it was in the national scale 
of priorities throughout the sixties, 
seventies and much of the eighties. 
Those were the days when the best 
classical dancer and musician in the 
land received the magnanimous sum 
of Rs. 16 per day when he or she 
was sent as cultural ambassador 
abroad. Those were the days when 
the arts received paltry attention in 
the sarkari media and the entire 
share of culture as a poor cousin of 
education was no more than 0.3 per 
cent of the 3 per cent available to 
education in the national budget — 
a few crores at best. 


And today? What is the profile of 
‘culture’ at the end of 1986? A high 
profile ‘in’ subject in the pursuit of 
which the government plans to 
spend an incredible 700 crores by 
the end of the seventh plan period. 
Is this, in itself, something to be 
worried about? After all, there is 
presently a UN plan to declare the 
coming decade as ‘the decade of cul- 
tural development’. If this does 
come to be, it would mean clear 
recognition that culture plays a role 
in socio-economic development and, 
as such, should be supported. 


Even though, as yet, there exists 
neither evidence nor experimented 
methodology that cultural and eco- 
nomic development can and should 
be coherently coordinated, we do 
know that every time economic 
development has been promoted 
through industrialization, imported 
technology, hi-tech methodology 
et al, without consideration of the 


indigenous cultural dimension, the 
result has been a major crisis. : 


The Iranian example is one among 
many. It is a classic illustration of 
what happens when the mass of the 
people do not have any identifica- 
tion with the industrial evolution 
taking place around them. The 
crisis that overtakes a society that 
has lost its connection with the 
times it lives in may be expressed 
variously. As fundamentalism, by 
one school of thought. Or, if you 
are a Marxist, as purely an econo- 
mic rejection. 


India, too, is entering a phase of 
major technological change and the 
seventh plan envisages a compre- 
hensive strategy to achieve moderni- 
sation and growth through a self 
reliant and competitive economy. 
Is the present culture going to assist 
and accompany the development 
process or is it simply going to dis- 
appear under the pressure of change? 
Is the debate merely on -the narrow 
— and rather meaningless — issue 
of ‘tradition versus change’ with 
occasional preservation measures of 
the major art forms? Can culture go 
beyond mirroring the individual and 
collective dilemma and provide the 
basis of a new identity? And can 
that new identity be free of the 
relics of foreign and colonial 
imperialism? In short, can culture 
continue to' play the role it has 
historically played in India, that of 
resolving conflicts? 


Ananda Coomaraswamy put it in 
these words: ‘Each race contributes 
something essential to the world’s 
civilization in the course of its own 
self-expression and self-realization. 
The character built up in solving its 
own problems, in the experience of 


its own misfortunes, is itself a gift 
which each offers to the world. The 
essential contribution of India, then, 
is simply her Indianness: her great 
humiliation would be to substitute 
or to have substituted for this 
own character or “svabhava’’ — а 
“cosmopolitan veneer’, for then 
indeed she must come before the 
world empty-handed.’ 


| | hile on the face of it, the gov- 
ernment’s new concern for culture 
and willingness to spend enormous 
monies under the head of art and 
culture would appear to fit in with 
the most pious pleas made on 
behalf of national integration, cul- 
tural cross fertilisation, environ- 
mental awareness, above all, cul- 
tural democracy, in reality it spells 
the death knell of such cultural 
vitality as we still had. It is a 
reversal of culture as a metaphor for 
grass-roots democracy. In truth, it is 
a turning inside out, of the bowl of 
Indian culture. 


Ata time when the new urges set 
into motion by the democratic 
temper of our times calls for widen- 
ing the cultural apex, New Delhi’s 
tightening grip on cultural impetus 
of all shapes and hues has led to a 
shrinkage even of its base. Where 
the need is for an ever wider involve- 
ment of people at all decision-mak- 
ing levels, as contributors, as parti- 
cipants, as observors, in the perform- 
ing arts situation, in research and in 
creative reflection, the direction of 
channelising the nation’s vast ener- 
gies is being turned inwards and 
towards a curious process of navel- 
gazing. A handful of people, bemus- 
ed by their own authority, talking 
in the name of the ‘masses’ and 
*culture for the people', are inflict- 
ing their petty likes and dislikes, 
ideas and preferences over the fate 
of a whole culture. Their primary 
aim is to build small coteries of 
chosen favourites and to exclude 
those who appear to threaten their 
monopoly or to entertain alternate 
points of view. 


Already, as tbe experience of 
Apna Utsav has shown, the emphasis 
on the solid values inculcated in our 
dance and music forms over millennia 
are being thrown overboard in search 
of balancing acts, spectacle and 
trapeze tricks. Anyone who has visit- 


ed a mela knows the psychology 
such a free-for-all engenders — the 
need to catch the attention of the 
wandering passer-by, the “Ek Ticket 
Mein Sare Maze’ type spectator. 
Not only were the hundreds of gen- 
uine artistes at Apna Utsay offended 
by the appalling performing condi- 
tions, against the very Maryada of 
how the arts are to be presented, but 
more, they were grieved at the com- 
promises they had to effect in the 
very core of their art to catch and 
retain audience interest. 


Y... ago, when the folk dance 
festivals at the Republic Day parades 
had come into their own, Mrs. 
Gandhi had voiced concern on this 
issue. She had noted the slow but 
perceptible changes that many troup- 
es were unconsciously adopting in 
their desire to be of a piece with 
the more fast-tempoed, jazzy groups 
from some other parts of the coun- 
try. She had realised that like an 
unnatural downpour washing away 
the soil and forest cover of an area, 
vital cultural artifacts and ideas, too, 
could be thoughtlessly washed away 
by the strong currents of alien 
values. 


Between Asiad ’82 and Apna 
Utsav '86 lies not just the span of a 
few years but, in cultural terms, the 
destruction of some of the finest 
values, nuances and energies of our 
folk forms. You have only to com- 
pare video tapes of the first with 
those of the latter to see how sharp 
the damage is. And how big a blow 
has been struck by Apna Utsav for 
the more vulgar, spectacle-oriented 
performance values of the Choo 
Mantarwalas, the Nats and Natnis, 
the street acrobats and the balancing 
pot dancers, in short, tricksters of 
various kinds. 


The genuine folk artiste, the so- 
called beneficiary of the first-aid 
administered by the new custodians 
of our heritage through Apna Utsav 
and the state of mind it represents, 
has been cheated right down the line, 
even in terms of the economic gain 
he was promised. After being hustled 
out of his remote village and hamlet 
at the time of the year most impor- 
tant for him—Diwali, the Hindu New 
Year and Bhaiya Dooj — (November 
1 to 3), after being rounded up by 
hired contractors and agents and 


brought to Delhi, to be housed 
in an army-camp-turned-kala-nagari 
where nothing was ready until days 
later, our folk hero and heroine 
found that they were in the company 
of hundreds upon hundreds of school 
and college students masquerading 
as folk and tribal performers. 


The entire contingent from Aruna- 
chal Pradesh, from Mizoram, from 
Nagaland, from Assam, from Punjab 
from Haryana, from Jammu and 
Kashmir, in fact, ona rough esti- 
mate, some  three-fourths of the 
vaunted 6,500 folk performers were 
fakes. Scores of co-eds whom this 
writer talked to said the villevers 
were too busy harvesting to take 
time off for such jaunts. 


It is here that the true purpose 
and persona of the seven zonal 
cultural centres in which the country 
was distributed last year becomes 
apparent. It is only through such a 
grid, controlled by the new ezers of 
culture, that a particular centre can 
be ordered to commandeer so many 
hundred ‘folk’ and ‘tribal’ perfor- 
mers for being put on show at sar- 
kari PR meets within the country. 
from the SAARC women’s meet at 
Gauhati to the one at Bangalore, 
from NAM to Арпа Utsav іп New 
Delhi. 


At the opening of the South 
Central Zone Cultural Centre on 
October 2, 1986, set up for the 
avowed purpose of nurturing the 
culture of the Deccani region. the 
Centre bypassed each and every 
number of the 33 odd primitive 
tribes of Andhra with their distinc- 
tive song and dance such as the 
Gonds, the Bhils and the Banjaras. 
Instead, dance students of the local 
music college were put through 
their paces by a group of Kathak 
teachers to pass off as ethnic tribals. 


hile the Mani Shankar Aiyer- 
Rajiv Sethi duo have spoken like 
twin speakers of a single set of 
His Master's Voice, calling the 
press ‘gutter inspectors’ and ‘drain 
reporters’, the truth is that the press 
entirely bypassed the real tragedy 
behind Apna Utsav. The whol ас 
attempt to fabricate fo'«sines- and 
ethnicity, а genuine concern with 
the Prime Minister, one learns. has 
had its rip-offs along the line. While 


a particular Nat and Natni drawn 


from the prestigious National School ` 


of Drama were paid almost Rs. 
1,000 a day for a few hours of romp 
and fun onstage, for 16 days, others 
were warded off with a pittance for 
similar work. Reason? Being the 
genuine performers, they naturally 
didn’t know how to trade unionise 
and demand their due. 


The saddest aspect was in the mass 
payments to the real people as 
against the fake when the tents were 
unpitched and time came to pack 
up. Since none of the participants 
from affluent States like Punjab 
would agree to come to Delhi for 
a month for anything less than Rs. 
150 a day, they were paid as much. 
But the others, promised Rs. 50 a 
day at the start of proceedings, were 
taken to the railway station, shown 
a pre-receipted document for Rs. 
50, asked to sign it and paid Rs. 20. 
When they protested, they were told 
they could take it or leave it — with 
a dramatic flourish towards the 
steaming train ready to pull out. 
If these poor performers have not 
spoken up about this aspect of their 
‘Apna Utsav' experience, the reason 
is the self-same one that can apply 
to any number of examples — PWD 
work camps in Delhi itself: fear of 
being singled out and deprived of 
whatever little is made available by 
the ‘dalal’. 


1 is this emptying of the bowl of 
our culture, in the name of a cosmo- 
politan veneer, that Ananda 
Coomaraswamy warned against. It 
is this vulgarisation of our beautiful 
tribal and folk forms, the stifling of 
the very life force behind them by first 
putting an economic value on such 
intangibles as community song and 
dance and then denying them even 
that, it is this mockery of the plati- 
tudes that are sung from high offi- 
ces and the reality on the ground 
that has found expression, in various 
forms, in media criticism of Apna 
Utsay, that will indeed make us 
stand empty-handed before the 
world, ere long. 


The proponents of the new drive 
to take over the commanding heights 
of culture cite the crisis of values 
created by industrialization as a 
reason for mass-scale export of rural 
India to a city like Delhi. The 


majority of Indian urbanites are 
first or second generation city dwel- 
lers and as such engaged in the 
difficult struggle of personal and 
cultural identity. Films and televi- 
sion are steadily pushing them tow- 
ards a consumer culture and they 
find themselves powerless to resus- 
citate their own identity from under- 
neath its pressure. 


7; ER the Department of 
Culture grant to the National 
Cultural Society set up to facilitate 
drawing of funds for Apna Utsav was 
to the tune of Rs. 5 crores, in actual 
fact the expenditure on this 22-day 
event will be in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 15 crores. This figure is com- 
puted by knowledgable sources on 
the basis of man-power costs and 
funding provided by scores of 
government departments, from the 
army, the police, the DESU and 
DTC people to DDA’s hundreds of 
departments as well as those of the 
municipal corporation and the 
PWD. 


The figures of the seventh five- 
year plan for art and culture for the 
country as a whole, on the other 
hand, reveal some interesting trends. 
In most key areas of culture such as 
museums, training апа research, 
conservation and archaeology, the 
money allotted for the financial year 
1986-87 could not be used. Of 
the Rs. 35 lakhs approved for the 
current year for training and research, 
only Rs. 30 lakhs have been used. 
Of the approved Rs. 600 lakhs for 
archaeology, only Rs. 560 lakhs is 
going to be utilised. 


The figures for archives and museu- 
ms tell a similar story with one imme- 
diate effect of the Festivals of India 
in the West being an increased value 
being put on document thefts from 
the former and the great museums 
being used as warehouses for pack- 
ing object d’art for export. Neither 
of them have been able to devote 
any time or energy to research and 
conservation, their prime responsi- 
bilities, and as a senior Congress (1) 
MP has put it: ‘At the way things 
are going, specially the stress on 
exhibition commitments, it is more 
than likely that by the 21st century 
we will be looking for research 
material on Indian art and culture 
in European countries." 


Increased central control of cul- 
tural funding is evident from other 
figures. Although the actual figure 
for art and culture in the seventh 
plan is Rs. 482.12 crores, it is ex- 
pected to touch Rs. 700 crores, 
what with the increased spending on 
festivals within and without the 
country. For this purpose, the 
Finance Ministry is expected to 
borrow from the open market. At 
the same time, consider the figure 
of only Rs. 132 as the slice for all 
the States and union territories put 
together. Cultural democracy, did 
we say? 


Top spending areas by the gov- 
ernment, of course, are the seven 
zonal cultural centres — Rs. 35 
crores for the seventh plan out of 
which Rs. 2,560 lakhs have already 
been spent in just two years and 
more funds are likely to be asked 
for; similarly, the allocation for the 
20-point programme under the head 
of art and culture is Rs. 400 lakhs. 
For the next financial year, 1987-88. 
the figure has jumped from just Rs. 
50 lakhs in 1986-87 to the incredible 
outlay of Rs. 200 lakhs! 


Similarly, in the slot ‘linkage of 
culture with education’, the total 
outlay for 1987-88 has been increas- 
ed from Rs. 40 lakhs last year to 
Rs. 300 lakhs. Where is the money 
going to come from? ‘Somewhere’ 
say officials of the Department of 
Culture laconically. 


M кем, the fate of existing 
institutions of culture tells its own 
story. That national memorial to the 
Father of the Nation, the Gandhi 
National Museum, has received 
a total зит of Rs. 98,406 from the 
central pool in all the 35 years of 
its existence. It cannot afford basic 
security and it is not surprising that 
a casual visitor, some years ago, was 
able to walk away with Gandhi- 
ji’s spectacles! Conditions are only 
worse, nowadays, not better. 


The country’s premier performing 
arts institution, the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, has to manage all its 
annual projects, from identifying 
and preserving dying forms to 
honouring senior artistes, from run- 
ning the pioneering institutes like 
Delhi's Kathak Kendra and Imphal's 
Manipuri Centre, in one-fifth of the 


оу 


cost of Apna Utsay's 22 day revelry. 


With its allotted Rs. 6 crores 
annually, the Archeological Survey 
is supposed to:protect 5,000 endan- 
gered monuments, in each of which 
are relics of our heritage beyond any 
calculable value as well as pay a 
staff of over 5,000 for a whole year! 


For the cost of the three stages 
constructed at Red Fort for Apna 
Utsav, the. National Gallery of 
Modern Art is meant to support the 
entire country's art movement. Its 
annual budget of between Rs. 5 and 
7 Jakhs is supposed to buy the best 
art of all of India in the name of 
contemporaneity! 


And-as for the Lalit Kala 
Akademi, with the princely sum of 
about one and a half lakh every 
year it is expected to give grants 
in aid to over 100 bodies and art 
institutions all over the country. 
The recent week long seminar 
on ‘Kham’ organised by the Indira 
Gandhi National Centre for Arts, 
one of the new favoured bodies, 
cost the exchequer Rs. 15 lakhs 
and an equal sum was spent 
on the exhibition. This does not 
include the cost of mounting the 
international architecture compe- 
tition or the cost of the awards given 
to foreign award winners. It is clear 
that even amongst the government's 
own institutions, the new ones, like 
younger wives, are more equal than 
the old patranis! 


Hx agreed on this understand- 
ing of the problem, the question is: 
what are we going to do about it? 
The city is undoubtedly the epicentre 
of economic growth and the battle- 
ground for the survival of cultural 
values and heritage. But that battle 
cannot be fought by serving large 
doses of nostalgia and escapism in 
the shape of what Mr. S. Mulgao- 
kar, the editor emeritus of ‘The 
Indian Express’ calls ‘petrified relics 
of petrified socio-economic system.’ 
An Apna Utsav, at its most chari- 
table assessment, can only provide 
momentary diversion. It can; in no 
way, prepare the audience for the 
world it lives in. The most impor- 
tant pillar of an enlightened cultural 
policy would be to provide supports 
for such creative processes as have 


a role to play in shaping the society 
of tomorrow. 


Forexample, the creation of the 
famous computer age society can be 
achieved only by putting up objects 
and installations in DDA colonies 
such as would relate their living 
environment with the factories and 
warehouses where they spend most 
oftheir lives. Of course, they will 
be resisted at first but soon there 
wil be a slow but sure visual 
identification with it., If these testi- 
monies do not exist, as they didn't 
between the Teheran of the Shah era 
and the rest of Iran, or as in urban 
India vis-a-vis the pockets of affluence 
that dot cities like Delhi and Bom- 
bay, there will be parallel evolutions 
with disaster potential such as we 
are already witnessing. ' 


I, culture is to play. its true role 
of being an agent that can ideally 
resolve conflicts, it must be present- 
ed to urbanites in ways that makes 
sense out of their present and shapes 
it for a better tomorrow. The culture 
of the Apna Utsays can only lead to 
more crisis and malafide scenarios 
because enormous funds needed for 
urban infrastructure such as com- 
munity playing grounds, theatres and 
art galleries would have been spent 
on a flotsam-jetsam, five-star cul- 
ture of setting up a few ‘chabutras’ 
that are already: disintegrating, and 
obscene monies given to the new 
dalals of culture. Support of the crea- 
tive process, be it of traditional art 
forms, craftsmen or of contemporary 
artistes is a very complex and deli- 
cate matter requiring specialised 
care, public funds and minimal 
interference from governments., 


Traditionally; culture has been 
able to play its role in India, from 
setting up of an alldanguage basis 
for the Guru Granth Sahib 500 years 
ago (every major language, from 
Persian, Arabic and Urdu to Sanskrit 
Broj Bhasha and Khari Boli) to 
contributors from every major region 
of Indis (Namdev from Maharashtra, 
Pippa from Andhra Pradesh, Kabir 
from Gangetic belt, Jaideva from 
Bengal). Ifit is showing age and 
febrility in meeting the challenge of 
our own times, it behoves our new 
cultural czars to ponder over the 
reasons before embarking on — as 
threatened — the next Apna Ustav. 
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SEMINAR 317: January 1986; India 1985: a symposium on 
the year that was. 


Ashish, Sri Madhay 
Deshingkar, Giri 
Isvaramurti, V. 
Kothari, Rajni 
Krishnamurty, J. 
Kumar, Krishna 
Mitra, Ashok 
Noorani. A.G. 
Sahay, S. 

Singh, Dinesh 
Singh, Jaswant 


Politics and rural management 
The new ‘globalities’ 

A view from the village 

The next generation 
Ad-hocism versus policy 
Educational recovery 
Sixteenth century sycophancy 
The neighbourhood 

The state of the judiciary 
Foreign policy positions 

A divisive democracy 


SEMINAR 318: February 1986; Purdah Culture: a symposium 
on the attitude of Indian society towards women. 


Pativrata 

The problem 
Growing up male 
At the workplace 
In the university 
` Screen image 
Crimes of honour 


Chakravarty, Uma 
Kapoor, Nina 

Kumar, Krishna 
Madhok, Sujata 
Mehrotra, Deepti Priya 
Rao, Maithili 

Singh, Sehjo ' 


SEMINAR. 319: March 1986; Freeing the Media: a symposium 
on the future of radio and television. 

Advani, L.K. 

Chatterji, P.C. 

Gujral, LK. 


The autonomy debate 
First step 
Part of the background 


Hegde, R.K. 
Malik, Amita 
Masani, Mehra 
Thapar, Romesh 


Document 

Whose ТУ is it, any way? 
Agitating for an alternative 
The problem 


SEMINAR 320: April 1986; The Total State: a symposium 
on the growing dangers to democratic life 

Hegde, Rama Krishna Decentralising power 

Khanna, H.R. Laws and ordinances 

Malhotra, Inder Circle of vendetta 

Roy, Ramashray Elites 

Singh, Jaswant Spy mania 


SEMINAR 321: May 1986; Indian English: a symposium on 
the tribulations of a language in the making. 


Syllabus design 

108 varieties 

Postponing to save time 
Some thoughts 

Coming home 

Indish 

The problem 


Banerji, Meera 
Kumar, Dharma 
Mohan, Peggy 

Mulji, Rosaleen 
Prasad, H.Y. Sharada 
Singh, Khushwant 
Thapar, Romesh 


SEMINAR 322: June 1986; Divisive Currents: a symposium 
_ оп some issues threatening the democratic structure. 


The way out 


Chandra, Bipin 
Roots of communalism 


Engineer, Asghar Ali 


Kapur, N.S. Minority educational rights 
Khare, H.S. Fundamentalism 
Sharma, O.P. Growth trends 


"E 


Blazing new trails 
in the sky 


Vayudoot is opening up the skies 
East. West North South 
Extending the frontiers of development 
Overcoming barriers that isolate 
hard-to-reach places. Covering regions 
untouched before Drawing them 
into the mainstream of national life. 
Giving impetus to the pace of socio- 
economic change. Providing the vital 
take-off for progress and growth. 
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We fly for you 
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THE SHAH BANO CONTROVERSY : Asghar Ali Engineer (Ed.) 


The book is a valuable record of a historic case that shook India. The case and the judgement which 
created a storm of protest which led to the framing of the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on 
Divorce) Bill. Another off-shoot of the judgement was the revival of the demand for a common civil 
code, a code that would apply, to all Indian citizens. 


The whole movement as seen through this collection of articles both. for and against the judgement, the 
bill and the common civil code makes fascinating reading. 


D 


Hardcover : 2 A - Forthcoming Rs. 165.00 
CASTE, KINSHIP, COMMUNITY : Satadal Dasgupta 


Based on intensive fieldwork conducted over а period of several years, the book is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the ethnographic literature on caste in India. Social and geographic boundaries of a localised 
endogamous group of the Dule Bagdis, a major cultivating and fishing caste, have been identified and | 
analysed in their entirety for the first time. . | 


Besides providing an exhaustive ‘analysis of the traditional structure of a localised caste, the book also 
identified the factors which have contributed to its change in recent years. ‘ 


Hardcover > j ' | с Rs. 125.00 | 
| 
| 


Orient Longman Ltd. E 
: (Regd. Office : 5-9-41/1, Bashirbagh, Hyderabad-500029) 
DELHI, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, PATNA, BANGALORE, 
‘ HYDERABAD 
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A letter от seminar| 
Please remember to renew your | | 
| ‘subscription in time and, while i 
| you are doing. this, perhaps you 
would. help ‘us . in locating others | 
who might be interested in sub- 
scribing. In fact, we: would: be 
| һарру to post. them sample 
copies. of Seminar if you sent | 
U us their. addresses. 
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SEMINAR 323: July 1986; Scenarios for Change: a symposium 
on some projections into the future. 


To the solar age 

Too much of a good thing? 
Reality and illusions of power 

' The indigenous problematique 
Caring 1n human terms 


Henderson, Hazel 
Michael, Donald N. 
Skolimowski, Henryk 
Stavenhagen, Rodolfo 
Thapar, Romesh 


SEMINAR 324: August 1986; Options in South Asia: a 
symposium on our relationships in the region. 


Super power involvement 
Nuclear weapons-free zone 
Sri Lankan turmoil 

The state and human rights 
SAARC 

Domestic compulsions 


Bhargava, G.S. 
Bidwai, Praful 
Manoharan, К. 
Sorabjee, Soli J. 
Srivastava, R.K, and Kothari, Rajni 
Wariavwalla, Bharat 


SEMINAR 325: September 1986; The Judicial Jungle; a 
symposium on the messy approach to justice. 


Disturbing trends 


Hegde, Rama Krishna 
Delays 


Kaul, Sanjay K. 


Nayar, Rajiv The problem 
Sachar, Rajindar Subordinate judiciary 
Sahay, S. Poor drafting 


Seervai, H.M. Cobwebs 


SEMINAR 326: October 1986; Punjab Perspectives: a 
a symposium on the facets of a crisis situation. 


Observations 

Keep the army out 

A catalyst for agriculture 
Emotional masochism 

Who maimed the accord? 
‘Belts’ and security 

On certain habits of mind 
Misinterpretation of Sikhism 


Amte, Baba 

Jafa, Jyoti 

Jha, Prem Shankar 
Mitra, Chandan 
Noorani, A.G. 
Rustamji, K.F. 
Saberwal, Satish 
Singh, Gopal 


SEMINAR 327: November 1986; Web of Censorship: a 
symposium on the pressures working to distort the truth. 


Haksar, Nandita 
Khare, Harish 
Nayar, Kuldip 
Shourie, Arun 
Singh, Patwant 
Singh, Tavleen 


Right to information 

Overt and covert 

The news agencies 

A code for the press 
Journalism of the third kind 
Self-imposed 


SEMINAR 328: December 1986; Priorities: a symposium on 
some key issues awaiting our attention. 


Abdullah, Farooq 
Joshi, Sharad 
Namboodiripad, E.M.S. 
Reddy, Jaipal 

Singh, Dinesh 

Singh, Jaswant 


The educated unemployed 
Some thoughts 

Not by planning alone 
Non-combustible 

Political will, national purpose 
A letter 
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“Another Harmony 
: New Essays dn the Folklore of India 


Edited by STUART H. BLACKBURN and 
“A. К. RAMANUJAN 


This is the first book to apply new methods of analysis 
(drawn from folkloristics, anthropology and socioling- 
uistics) to the folk traditions of India. It is a rediscovery of 
the rich diversity of folk material that was influential in 
the development of Indology and folklore in ‘the 


nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Only during ` 


the past two decades, however, have new interpretative 
steps been taken, and this volume is the first result of the 


. new research. It includes chapters by leading figures in 


the field of Indian studies. Through a presentation of oral 
texts and an exploration of their systems of meaning, the 
essays reveal 'another harmony' that complements (and 
sometimes contrasts with) the better known classical 
culture and literature of India. Rs 160 


The Non-Official British in India to 1920 
RAYMOND K. RENFORD 


. Who were the non-official British? What was their 


' composition? -What: were their political, economic, 
social;"educational- and religious activities? Notwith- 
standing the wide research upon the British in India, the 
overwhelming concentration of such research to date 
upon the activities of government, the army and 
officialdom generally has left a review of the commun- 
ity's non-official elemepts strikingly neglected. By focus- 
ing attention on and analysing this section of the 
imperial population this book for the first time fills the 
serious void left. села ап introductory survey of the 
community’ 5 deyelopment from the coming of 'interlop- 
ers' to India easly i in the seventeenth century down to the 
1880s, Dr Renford concentrates in this pioneering work 
on часты, ‘the role and activities of the non-official 
British. Rs 220 


India and the Romantic Imagination 
JOHN DREW 


This js the first work to argue in detail for an Indian 
influence on the Western imagination in general, and on 
English Romantic poetry in particular. Whereas images 
of India in English writings have generally been seen in 
terms of the British raj, Dr Drew asks instead whether 
imaginative European approaches to India have been 
determined more by Hellenism or Hinduism. The 
separate chapters of his book—which study among 
other things the work of Pythagoras, neo-Platonist 
thinkers, Sir William Jones, Coleridgé, Shelley, E. M. 
Forster and Alun Lewis—are -variations on what he 
argues іл a single recurring passage to India: Dr Drew 
. demonstrates, with a wealth of material from literary, 
historical. and philosophical sources, how consistently 


-> India has been idealized in the European imagination. 


Rs 150 
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Move in comfort. Move in style. 
In the Ambassador Mark 4. 
Fashionable. Reliable. Economical. 


Styled to match your changing lifestyle. 
Ambassador Mark 4. 


The good car for those who've 
made it good. 


Ambassador 


Mark: 4% 


The car to take you places. 
HINDUSTAN MOTORS UMITED 
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_ Ecology is no fad-but a matter of - 
life and death. ESCORTS 


=e 


Plants are the only regenerators of oxygen 
in our atmosphere, 


Forests protect the top soil from the rain, 
the wind and the drying heat of the Sun. 

A forest umbrella keeps the soil moist and 

fertile with the decay of grass and 
vegetation. Destroy this canopy and erosion 

takes its toll. Life-giving soil is 
soon reduced to sterile desert. Climate 
alters with extremes of flood and drought, 
heat and cold 


The destruction of Indian forests effects 
our very ability to sustain life itself. We may 
have already reached a point of no return 


At Escorts, today promises a better tornorrow 

In 40 villages surrounding its factories, land 

has been reclaimed and high density forest 
plantations undertaken. Nearly 80,000 

eucalyptus and subabool trees have been 

planted. Open space at all 14 of the Escorts'plants is 
devoted to trees and gardens. And that's only a part of 
an ongoing process 


ESCORTS 


INTAS 0.0 305 
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Danfoss will meet energy 
“needs for domestic 
“heating, lighting; cooking > 
:аѕ well-as in absorption 
efrigeration; milk: 
steurization:and crop 
ying 


Danfoss India: looking 
wards tomorrow. ; 
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the India magazine 


of her people and culture 


Take a journey through India. 
month upon month. 

Discover the real and live traditions, 
life patterns, environment, 

arts and religions of this 
vast and diverse country, 





Rs. 10 on the news stand. 
Rs. 96* for an annual subscription 
*(Rs. 5 extra for outstation cheques) 





he India Magazine 
Wadia Bldg. 17/19 Dalal St. Bombay-400 001. 
Tel.: 2741617273074. 
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, departure. from: the 


 , usual journal. Prob- 
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52 and discussed. Each. 


5 
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с single. problem. Those. 
“who . hold | different . 
гапа at times opposing- 


view-points express . 


. - their. thoughts. ‘There. 
. -is no editorial, no sum- . ` 
.. -ming up. Readers are. 


free to judge the facts. 


“for themselves. It may” 


<< 


not be possible to- 


. provide a final answer | 
^ to questions raised, 
‘but | SEMINAR | equips. . 


its | readers . to find: 


К their own. answers. 
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The car that makes 
a lot more carsense! 


of petrol stretch through 17 kms 
{according to the Government 

of India test procedures). 

The synchromesh system for all four 
forward gears ensures smooth gear 
change and easy transmission. 
Takes on any road 

The well-suspended body makes for 
good road holding. Adequate 
ground clearance makes it ideal 

for out-of-city driving. 

It's got safety built into it 
Fade-resistant disc brakes on the 


front wheels with servo assistance 
for reduced pedal effort and instant 


stopping. Large windscreen for 
better visibility. The door frame, roof 
and floor panels are individually 
pressed out of single metal sheets to 
ensure a structuraily stronger body. 
They all add up to a safer ride. 


Just the right size 

It's compact enough to spell fuel 
efficiency and easy manoeuvring. 
And big enough to seat five 
comfortably. There's more legroom 
inside and more luggage space in 
the tunk. 


The look says sleek 

Clean, elegant lines. Polyurethane 
bumpers and.steering wheel. 
Wraparound tail lights. A smooth 
paint finish. Ribbed upholstery. 


Contoured, reclinable front seats. 
Every part spells sleekness. 


From Premier Automobiles, 
—of course! 

The Premier 118 NE combines the 
sturdy body of the Fiat 124 and 

a modem, fuel-efficient 1.18 litre 
engine designed in collaboration 
with Nissan. PAL engineers nave 
tested and perfected the model to 
suit Indian climates and road 
conditions, 

After all, we've always given you the 
better car. Now, with new horizons 
opening up on the car scene, isn't it 
natural the better choice should 
come from us? 
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It’s a small world. 


And Air-India makes sure it stays 
that way! 

Air-India has an extensive network 
that spans over 40 cities across five 
continents. Every important city of 
business or pleasure 1s within a flight or 
two of each other on a modern fleet of 
wide-bodied 747, A310 and A300 aircraft. 
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RI ALIS АИ 
The airline that treats you like a Maharajah 





Aboard, the fabled Indian hospitality 

makes the going great, Exotic interiors, 

gracious sari-clad hostesses who welcome 

you with the 'namaskaar'—a traditional 

Indian greeting. A choice of exclusive 

Continental and Indian cuisine, inflight “ 

movies and music. ay 
The Air-India network...unrivalled! 
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ND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 


— STEEL MILLS & FOUNDRIES 


eading Exporters of Low Phos. Manganese Ore 
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l NDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 


. Registered & Administrative Office: 

i ‘LOHADRI BHAVAN’ 

eshwantnagar — 583 124, (Via) Sandur, Bellary Dist. 
uut Karnataka State. 


-Phone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91 
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77624, 77622 
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CALCUTTA 435010 
MADRAS 560414 
NEW DELHI 660426 
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From bullock cart tracks to metalled highways. From 
erid ground to green acres. From a life of little hope 
to a thriving, busy populace. The Changing Picture 
springs to colour from a drab canvas. 


At Mahindra, we are happy to play this role, of a 
catalyst, in the development and improvement of 
backward areas. Kandivli or Nasik, Pimpri or 

tgatpuri—wherever we go, we have looked to the 
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needs and welfare of the community. Education, 
housing, health-care. And even civic amenities like 
proper roads, drinking water, power and gardens 
have been our first priority. 


The theme is to grow and develop together. To give 
back to society in no small measure, what we reap 
from it. This is the unwritten credo at Mahindra. A 
way of thinking that has become a way of life. 


We 


AHINDRA LIMITED 
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Ve NEVER FORGET HOW IMPORTANT YOUR TIME IS. 


К 


You're the executive on the ‘inside 
track’ everyone's talking about. And you 
‚ know what's behind this success; the — ^ 

» value you attach to your time. 


` « We never forget this. That's why we 
lay down a strict service standard for — 
‚ each and every function we conduct for 
, you. For instance, personal cheques 
must be encashed within 5 minutes flat, 
„Letters must be attended to within 48 
shours. 


But that's not all. We also control our 
service. With spot checks on every 
"branch every 90 days. And with a special 
team of Service Inspectors sent in from 
London to doubie check once every 12 / 
months. : 

You know how serious we are aout 


your money. You can now 2150 be sure 
that we value your time, y 


d Loss н Boning ен E Bani pic. 


Bink pile Is represented in feta at 14 centrer: Алаг, Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Darjeeling, Gauhar | 
Hyder Kanpur, Madras, New Delhi, Simla, Srinagar, Tuticorin, n "xs A Ga е: ы ` Contract G8 5408 X 
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Fruity-rich Plum Cake 


The best-loved cakes. 
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LIFE 15 A SMALL. TRANSIENT AND INSIGNIF- 
CANT PHENOMENON 

Everyone knows his - 

Gut mony find it о bit difficult to provide 
adequate ond much needed ife insurance 
security to thew deor ond neor ones because 
on о fixed income they find the cost of life in 
surance o bit too high to provide such extro 
secunty 

‘Bima Sondeth 5 the answer for ther 
search for totol Ife secunty 

Under this о person s basic life insurance 
need is covered during the selected term and 
if the policyholder survives the тетт the 
premiums ore rerymed 


in the event of unfortunote death full sum 
assured is poid 

This plan is ideally suitable for persons who 
оге in their eory coreer ond wont to have 
primary cover dung the initial years ond 
thereafter con afford to go in for more com- 
prehensive pions linked with ortroctive 
bonuses ond also for those who ore in the 
high income bracket but still would like to 
provide some more extro security for their 
family should anything hoppen to them when 
they ore on the peok of rhe toreer 

This plan is available in convenient terms 
ranging from 5 to 25 years ond the minimum 
sum assured is Rs 10 000 ond the maximum 
ШАШ 


Bima Sandesh’ 
A Premium Back Plan 


Acadent benefit is ово ovoiloble subiect 10 
certain condinons ond on payment of exeo 
premium 

For further бетой regarding the pion 
Please contact your Agent or the лесе 
Branch of the LIC 


То &now того bout Ia insurince plans 
Send this coupon to Meager (PR в Puberty) 
LIC of india. РО Eos мо 1995). 3ombay 300 021 


Nime 
Address 


Life Jusurance Corporation of India 
30 Years in the service of the people. 


154 86 


Etticient LIC 
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Discover India with the Taj... 


* BOMBAY: The Taj Mahal Hotele and 
the Taj Mahal. Inter: Continental 
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GOA: The Taj Holiday Village 














BENARES: 


For enquiries and reservations, contact: 
Sales Offices: Bombay Delhi 
Telephone 2023366, 2022524 ı -322333 
Telex: 112442 TAJB IN 

41 3791TAJB IN 


Worldwide Representations: э Utell International (Worldwide) ж The Jeadingt Hotels of théWorld,* e Supereps International, London * 


For all hotels in the Taj Group 


o THE ТАЈ GROUP OF HOTELS, INDIA. 
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CORNOLA 


A product based. on pure corn (maize) oil me can take care of your Blood 
| Cholesterol. 


Your Family pes will dió confirm ш 
Other Distinguishing Features : 


А (a) Purity ; . . 
(b) Reasonably priced | 
(с), Odourless and tasteless so the inherent taste and flavour of food is retained 


(d) High polyunsaturated fatty acid which is good for heart as per medical opinion 
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ECOLOGY has become a catchword, a hold-all term 
in recent years. All interest groups in our society — 
government, industry, civil rights activists. scientists, 
politicians or grassroots movements — seem to have 
decided that it is solely their duty to sketch the 
implications of the true ecological perspective for.us. 


To some extent it is possible to find justification 
for this large scale manoeuvering for advantage. 
Ecology, in its concern with the underlying networks 
of nature that support and give rise to life, parti- 
cularly the interlinked systems of soil, vegetation, 
water and air, does involve us all in a general sense. 


However, it is equally necessary to be skeptical 
about the real intentions of many of these sectoral 
interests, to question whether the crisis can be 
salvaged merely through the addition of fresh pers- 
pectives unencumbered by any serious effort at 
political reappraisal and social adjustment. 


At the heart of the ecological crisis is the response 
of a beseiged nature to the inequitous, lopsided path 
of industrial development that some sectoral interests 
continue to advocate. Clearly, it is too much to 
expect the agents of demolition to repair the damage; 
perhaps even too much to expect them to see it as 
symptomatic of a failure, in fact a necessary con- 
comitant, of the system they continue to advocate so 
successfully. 


For this reason, the efforts of the, science-industry 
axis to appropriate the fledgeling science of ecology 
could, if they succeed, end in disaster. Quite 
certainly, the fundamental axioms of ecology belong 
to a different order of knowledge than the determinis- 
tic assumptions of modern technocratic science. 
There is, then, really no reason to believe that the 


he problem 


technocracy is in any way specially equipped to mop 
up the damage that has been done to the poor, the 
dispossessed, the natural environment. 


On the contrary, what is emerging is the fact that 
this technocratic elite expects the mairgnal periphery 
of our society to pay the cost of their urge for indu- 
strial progress — through the destruction of the 
ecosystems in which they live by mines, deforestation 
and industrial effluents, by their displacement from 
traditional habitats due to dams, development pro- 
jects and urban agglomerations, by a steady process 
of deliberate deprivation and exclusion from the 
political process, Among these people are tribals, 
the landless poor, and their natural successors, the 
slum dwellers who are being forced into our 
burgeoring, mismanaged cities. Together, théy num- 
ber over a hundred million. 


It is very well to say that some one must pay the 
price of development, What is clearly implicit in this 
formulation, however, is that the price of the sort 
of progress we are heading for will almost certainly 
be paid by people who are least able to afford it and 
who, propaganda aside, will benefit the least from its 


fruits. There are questions of a political and legal ` 


nature inherent here. To deny them in the name of 
‘development’ and ‘national interest’ is to threaten 
the constitutional foundations on which our nation 
is laid. Itis time we saw clearly that ‘efficiency’, 
‘accountability’ and ‘national progress’ are not 
universal themes — in the present context they serve 
as loaded catchwords to represent the interests of 
a certain class. 


Not only that. The continuing destruction of the 
countryside, the unrestrained pollution of water 
sources and productive lands makes our country less 


53 


capable of supporting life in the future. Already, it is 
estimated that 70 per cent of our surface water supply 
is polluted and unfit for drinking. 


While this is so, there is much that could be done 
to improve the existing system, given sincere inten- 
tions and positive will. Take the case of air pollution. 
It has long been clear that there is a problem here, 
and that the major causes are motor exhaust, indus- 
trial smokestacks and domestic stoves. Yet, apart 
from the apologetic gesture of palming off new 
designs of stoves on the poor, little has been done. 
Cars and trucks continue to spew their poison on the 
roads. Industrial complexes, often located near 
densely populated areas, use political leverage to 
operate any way they find convenient. There are 
many potential Union Carbides lurking in the midst 
of our cities and towns. In the long run, there is the 
additional prospect of acid rain decimating our few 
surviving forests. 


It is an old truth that influential ideas can be 
discredited but will not be dismantled until replaced 
with better ones. To replace the ideology that sees 
large industry as a saviour new disciplines, wedded 
to the idea of natural and social justice as much as 
to forms of sustainable progress, must emerge. 


In thinking about these things there is a ten- 
dency to regress to an idealized vision of the past. 
While such regression may not be tenable, it is 
true that the tools we need to face the future with 
must be created partly through a clear appraisal of 
the practices of the past. Instead of being obses- 
sed with a future that we continue to make increas- 
ingly tenuous, we need to look through history and 
rehabilitate the fittest, most life affirming systems of 
survival that our culture has evolved. For instance, 


we need to recognise that subsistencc need not mean 
poverty, that a lack of cash does not imply a lack of 
comfort if the natural environment we live in is rich 
and productive. 


Far from turning our backs on the future, this 
acknowledgement of the accumulated, tried and 
tested wisdom of our ancestors offers a way out of 
our present predicament. It is by building upon 
such wisdom, by informing it with the most worth- 
while insights and imperatives of the present that 
the new dialogue with nature will emerge. 


The politics of ecology does not refer to а new 
political formation or a new power base. Rather, it 
points to the inevitable and imminent crystallization 
of alliances and groups among those who still live by 
viable ways, those vast numbers who are beginning 
to assert their rights in the face of the depredatory 
system of development being wilfully pursued both 
by our political elite and the consumer society it 
wishes to breed. 


These groups have already begun to make their 
presence felt, whether it is in the fragile Himalaya, 
the once richly wooded triba! areas of central and 
east India or the threatened rain forests of Kerala 
and Karnataka. Our task in the years ahead will 
be to ensure that they are not met with violence or 
contempt by a beleagured and cynical establishment. 
The ways of life they represent are the best founda- 
tion, in the confused, hype-ridden last decades of 
the twentieth century, for the evolution of a non- 
exploitative, renewable resource fed, soft energy 
system — what might be called the 'economy of 
permanence. 
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THE importance of environment 
as a policy issue can be traced. back 
to the colonial era. One can cite 
the various protest movements 
against colonial forestry in the 
Garhwal region or the tribal revolts 
chronicled by the historians of the 
subaltern school! The classic 
example would probably be the 
problem of flood control. As early 
as 1900, the British engineer, Francis 
Spring, suggested that ‘the appoint- 
ment of a river commission for the 
organized study of the great alluvial 
rivers would be...an act worthy of 
the state.” 


The problems of flood control 
inspired the astrophysicist, Meghnad 
Saha, to speculate on the problems 


of river valley planning in India. 


He established the journal Science 
and Culture to popularise the need 
for statist planning to confront such 
environmental issues. The work 
of the science and culture pressure 
group contributed to the establish- 
ment of the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration (DVC) which was modelled 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA). However, environmentalism 
as statist ideology is a more recent 
phenomenon. 


{. See Ramchandra Guha, ‘Scientific 


Forestry and Social Change in Uttar- 
khand’. Economic and Political Weekly 
Vol. XX, Special Number November 1985, 
р. 1939-1952 and Ranajit Guha (Ed) Subal- 
tern Studies, Vols 1-4 (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press). 

Shiv Visvanathan, Organizing for 
Science (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1985) p. 100. 

3. Ibid., see Chapter III. 


On ancestors and enigones 


SHIV VISVANATHAN 


It was a result of the necessity of 
responding to Naxalite and Chipko 
movements, out of a desire to sup- 
press one and co-opt the other. 
Environmentalism as a reason of 
State is concurrent with the Emer- 
gency ега. A concern for the 
environment provided а liberal 
dressing for the oppressiveness of 
the regime. It helped portray its 
humanistic concern for the victims 
of development. Such an ensemble 
of tactics must be differentiated 
from the holism of an ecological . 
world-view. The grammar of the ' 


. latter is radically different. It reflects 


the affinity of a society for nature, 
an intrinsic sense of the sacred 
regarding plants and animals, and 
an attitude to technology impelled 
by a sense of communitas. 


As examples, one could think of 
various tribal world views or the 
culture of the Bishnois. Gandhi's 
Hind Swaraj would represent an- 
other embodiment of such a world 
view. For an environmentalist, 
on the other hand, a concern with 
nature or for other cultures is an 
afterthought of his commitment to 
the project called development. It 
reflects the essential hubris of the 
State-science nexus and the belief 
that a little more technology and 
science can mop up the depredations 
of technocratic development. 


The current view of environ- 
mentalism as a statist strategy is 
embodied in a series of tactics 
associated with some archetypal 


figures. My irrepressible colleagues ' 


have fine-honed it to a list of four. 
First, the late prime minister, Indira 
Gandhi, internationally known for 
her concern for wildlife but indiffe- 
rent to the genocidal possibilities 
of dams displacing people. 


E add to this, we have the hy- 
phenated strategies associated with 
two remarkably competent officials, 
Jagmohan and Jayakar. Jagmohan's 
concern with town planning, with 
the city as a built up environment, 
reflected the vision of Haussman- 
nism as power, concealed under 
environmentalism as concern. The 
other part of this picture is a pre- 
occupation with traditional heritage 
as a form of conspicuous consump- 
tion. It is embodied in the spectacle 
of’Pupul Jayakar's India Festival. 
Interlacing all these into a populist 
manifesto was the work of Sanjay 
Gandhi, the fascist in the guise of 
a boyscout, with his concern for 
hiking, green belts and family 
planning. 


But, beyond this set of personal 
styles, as an ideology, environ- 
mentalism in India embodies the 
folowing assumptions, regarding 
nature, other cultures, technology 
and the city as the built-up environ- 
ment. 


1. It views nature primarily as a 
resource or commodity, justifying 
the preservation of nature for 
reasons of trade, tourism or leisure. 
It fails to comprehend the dis- 
junction between the depredation 
of nature in the production system 
with the need to conserve nature 
for the purposes of leisure or con- 
sumption. 


2. It attempts to humanize the 
violence of technological obsole- 
scence through the museumization 
and preservation of endangered 
species, objects and people as spec- 
tacles or exhibits. 


3. It disguises the power and 
violence of the State through notions 
of welfare, 
metaphors of health and hygiene, 
legitimating repression by offering 
to cleanse the environment. Asa 
result, refractory communities like 
the poor, or even minorities, are 
cleared under town planning or 


particularly through’ 


family planning welfare program- 
mes. 


-4, It fails to challenge the fact 

that the Indian State is an anti- 
ecological phenomenon displacing 
cultures and communities through 
dams, or destroying people through 
repressive forest bills introduced as 
an expression of its environment- 
alist concern. Environmentalism is 
a technocracy's attempt to depol- 
iticise the implications of ecologi- 
caly inspired groups such as the 
Chipko, Appiko or even the Kerala 
Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP). 


5. It is illiterate about the pos- 
sibilities of science itself being a 
mode of violence as expressed for 
instance in the idea of vivisection 
(the infliction of pain justified in the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge) or 
Triage (the withholding of relief to 
certain communities justified on 
rational grounds). It fails to see 
the violence of the Bhopal disaster, 
nuclear energy or the green revolu- 
tion as banally intrinsic to the domi- 
nant paradigms of science and tech- 
nology.? 


6. It abandons a civilizational view 
of nature and technology for the 
glorification of the nation State and 
legitimizes managerial models as 
the styles of technological and poli- 
tical coping, sanctifying the expert 
technocrat as a special kind of man. 


О. could challenge such an ideo- 
logy through a political critique of 
the State or through an evaluation 
of the technocratic conception of 
knowledge. But what I would like 
to do is to confront it on its own 
grounds as an imagination. I would 
like to suggest that it is a second- 
rate imagination and its mediocrity 
can be underlined by confronting 
it with its own genealogy within the 
national movement. Ideas, like fami- 
lies, need genealogies particularly to 
point out that they may have fallen 
into the wrong hands. The epigons 
must confront the ancestors particu- 
larly when the latter are more 
relevant. 

4. See Shiv Visvanathan, ‘From the 
Annals of the Laboratory State’. , Lokayan 
ewes Vol. 3 Nos 4 &5, Oct. 1985, 
р. M. 


5. Shiv Visvanathan, *Bhopal, the imagi-. 
nation of a disaster.’ Alternatives Vol Xl, ` 
Number 1, January 1986, p. 147-165, 


I shall confront the current models 
of environmentalism with some of 
the collective wisdom of the 
debates on science and technology 
that were prevalent before the cur- 
rent model of statist development 
drove them underground or carica- 
tured them through bowdlerization. 
I want to concentrate in particular 
on the critique of the Swadesi move- 
ment of 1905. Swadesism itself was 
the original embodiment of the 
garbled mix of nationalism and 
technocracy that we now call the 
import substitttion model of 
industrialization. 


T year 1905 was a landmark in 


the history of India. The partition 
of Bengal triggered the Swadesi 
movement which demanded a 
greater degree of autonomy and 
initiated moves to indigenise indus- 
try. While its concerns were basically 
politico-econom‘c, it was accom- 
panied by an efflorescence of cul- 
tural debates. The movement pro- 
duced in its aftermath a spate of 
self-criticism revolving around the 
civilizational question of science and 
State, focussing particularly on the 
question of university education and 
industrial development.® 


Two aspects of the debate make 
it particularly relevant. It sav 
western science and civilization not 
merely as a fact out there, coercive 
and colonial, but as an inherent pos- 
sibility within its own self. Secondly, 
it held that any solution should be 
relevant not only for the Indian 
village or neighbourhood but also 
to the whole world as a possibility. 
The neighbourhood had to reflect 
the concerns of the wider cosmos 
The basic groups involved were thc 
Gandhians, the Theosophists, tnc 
Swadesi Advocates, the Tradi 
tionalists, the Neo-vitalists and th 
Intermediate technologists. { shai 
restrict. myself to a discussion o^ 
the last three groups.’ 





6. Sumit Sarkar, The Swadesi Моуете, t 
in Bengal (Delhi: Peoples Publisk.rz 
House, 1977). 

7. For a discussion of the Gandhians ard 
the Theosophists, see Ashis Nandy ard 
Shiv Visvanathan, ‘Modern Medicine acd 
its Non-modern Critics’. Mimeograpi.d 
paper presented at UNU/WIDER Conl:- 
rence on ‘Development and Technological 
Transformations in TraditionalSocicii: s: 
Alternative Approaches,’ August 1986. 
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The solutions that all these groups 

offered were fascinating and pro- 
vocative. They held that India could 
not reduce its identity to a scientific 
civilization. They saw science as 
problematic and sought to embed 
it within an ecology of other 
knowledges. Ecology, of course, is 
a modernist term. The equivalent 
exercise would contain the idea of 
a critical tradition or the use of 
tradition as a critique of modernity. 
The critical encounter between 
modern science and the civiliza- 
lional traditions in India has not 
been fully played out. But even the 
first few acts offer a fascinating 
spectrum of possibilities. 


The attempt was not to deny 
science, but to confront it with life 
giving myths or inject it with what 
the philosopher, Arne Naess, calls 
‘postulates of impotency'. The vio- 
lence and hegemony of science, they 
suggested, could only be controlled 
by working towards a pluralist 
ecology of knowledges. They sought 
to confront science with the wisdom 
of the other that it had subdued as 
pre-scientific, non-or pseudo scienti- 
fic. When modern science confronted 
the primitive, it reduced him to a 
lower order of mentality. When 
traditionalists tried to introduce into 
science the order of the symbol, 
pleading for an iconography of 
technology, this was dismissed as a 
millenarian vestige. I shall now out- 
line some of the solutions offered, 
beginning with the work of the 
traditionalists as represented by the 
writings of Ananda  Coomara- 
swamy. 


I. traditionalists challenged the 
swadesi conceptions of science and 
technology to prevent the repetition 
of a tragedy. They realized that the 
West had lost the great traditions of 
medieval technology. But, in India, 
tradition was still alive and craft 
technologies were still living orders 
of doing and being. These technolo- 
gies were gene pools of an alterna- 
tive imagination which had to be 
sustained and eventually made avail- 
able to the West. The problem lay 
in the fact that the nationalism of 
the swadesi movement was a mech- 
anical one, seeking merely to substi- 
tute in industry, Indian personnel 
and ownership for the western colo- 
pial order. 


Ananda Coomaraswamy asked: 
‘What has Swadesi done for Indian 
art? Almost nothing. Efforts are 
made to establish all sorts of facto- 
ries for making soap, matches, 
cotton, nibs, biscuits and what not, 
while men who can still weave, still 
build, still work in gold and silver, 
copper and wood and stone, are 
starving because their work is out of 
fashion.'? 


T.. traditionalist critique of wes- 
tern bourgeois science and technolo- 
gy centred around the museum. The 
museum represented an attitude to 
nature and culture which had to be 
challenged. To the West, the muse- 
um as a collective representation, re- 
presented its humanistic concern for 
other cultures. Yet, to Coomara- 
swamy, the immiseration of cultures 
through science was represented in 
the paradox called the museum. As 
an institution, the museum embodied 
a classification of dead cultures, col- 
lected and classified by the very 
scientific-industrial mind that had 
forced them into obsolescence. ‘We 
preserve folksongs at the same time 
our way of life destroys the sin- 
ger.” 


The museum and the reservation 
— both as park and zoo — were 
complements of the violence of 
science in the laboratory. The first 
sought to preserve the artifacts of 
dead cultures, the other protected 
and embalmed cultures and species 
which were dying. Yet, both were 
participants in the wider order of 
science wh'ch forced these modes of 
technology and living into obsoles- 
cence. While humanistic, they reflec- 
ted the detached curiosity of science 
to whatit had done to the other 
outside it. For Coomaraswamy, it 
was almost as if scientific curiosity 
and formaldehyde went together. He 
thus condemned the museum as 
ethnocidal and necrophilic, smack- 
ing of anthropology and archeology 
as the sciences of dead and dying 
orders and not of art as part of the 
living ecology of traditions. Museum 
treasures, he reminded us, were 


originally everyday productions of 


8. Ananda Coomaraswamy. Essays in 
National Idealism (New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1981) p. 74-75. 


9. Ananda Coomaraswamy, The Bug- 


bear of Literacy (London; Dennes Dobson, 
1947)}р. 8. 


men, live men in living cultures. 
Coomaraswamy quoted a Sinhalese 
journalist as asking, ‘IF God appea- 
red on earth and enquired for the 
Aztecs, Incas, Red Indians, Austra- 
lian aborigines and other slowly 
disappearing races, would civilized 
man take him to the museum?"? 


ous critique of 
modern science focussed on three 
other aspects. Firstly, the notion of 
art itself. He rejected the post- 
Renaissance distinction between 
crafts and fine arts and appealed to 
the platonic notion of art as the 
principles of manufacture, the scie- 
nce, both the pysical and metaphy- 
sical, of making things for man’s 
good use. Such a concept inclu- 
ded under its rubric not merely 
painting and music, but agriculture, 
cookery, and fishing. ‘Art is simply 
the right way of making things 
whether symphonies or aeropla- 
пеѕ.”!1 Secondly, such a view chal- 
lenged the very notion of art and 
thus even of science as something 
done by a special kind of man. 


Within such a traditional view, 
every man was both an artist and a 
scientist, that is the artist was not a 
special kind of man but that every 
man with a vocation was a special 
kind of artist in the pursuit of ar- 
ranging something or other accord- 
ing to his constitution and training. 
Finally, modern science, he argued, 
led to the immiseration of cultures, 
the destruction of people's art, ap- 
propriating their science and render- 
ing them proletarian. According to 
Coomaraswamy, a craftsman sans his 
Science was a proletarian. Coomara- 
swamy's critique can be understood 
with reference to two small essays, 
one on synthetic dyes and the other 
on the gramophone,” 


His short note on Aniline dyes 
was an immediate response to Р.С. 
Ray’s eulogy of synthetic chemistry. 
In a review of the International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry, the 
scientist had argued that the success 


10. Ibid., p. 22. 


1l. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Christian 
aud Oriental Philosophy of Art (New York: 
Dover Publications, 1956) p. 98. 

12. A  Coomaraswamy, 'The Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemistry 
and Aniline Dyes’ Modern Review 
Vol, VI, No. 3, September 1909, p. 275-278 
and Coomaraswamy, 1981, p. 201-206. 


of synthetic chemistry was the result 
of the dedication of generations of 
chemists, of labours which ‘revolu- 
tionized and completely destroyed a 
staple trade of France, Holland, 
Italy, and Turkey.” Coomaraswamy 
was provoked by the fact that Ray 
had failed to question the desirabi- 
lity or consequences of such a dis- 
tinctively scientific process. Cooma- 
raswamy held that such a flaw was 
endemic to the structure of science, 
which justified itself as knowledge 
pursued for its own sake. 


As a result of this, abstract 
science lacked the normative princi- 
ples for differentating between growth 
and obsolescence. One incorporated, 
the notion of tradition, genealogical 
depth and memory and the latter 
sprang from the emptiness of clock 
time. Coomaraswamy felt that only 
tradition and the cosmologies of a 
traditional society could provide the 
ecological system of controls, the 
embeddedness required for directing 
the technological process. The tradi- 
tional orders lacked the dualism of 
the symbolic and the instrumental 
which modern technique introduces. 
They embodied notions of responsi- 
bility which the professionalism of 
modern science seemed unaware of. 
Coomaraswamy cited the case of 
an Indian woman who refused to 
buy a washing machine because then 
‘what would become of my washer- 
man's livelihood?! 


T. craft idiocy of modern. 


science was reflected in the use of 
synthetic dyes, an act which forced 
a whole way of life ‘to die or sink 
into oblivion, without an attempt to 
study it and learn from it,"5 Science 
became the basis fora proletariani- 
zed world where the craftsman is no 
longer a master scientist. Coomara- 
swamy saw proletarianization by 
Science as a process of deculturation 
through appropriation and standar- 
dization. The introduction of 
synthetic dyes had destroyed these 
craft traditions, and the art of 
dyeing, rather than being a celebra- 
tion of variegated techniques differing 
from family to family and district to 
district, became a standardized 
set of scientifically ordained pro- 


13. Coomaraswamy 1909, p. 275. 
14. Coomaraswamy 1947, p. 6. 
15. Coomaraswamy 1909, p. 277. 


Science per se. 


cedures to be applied mechanically 
from packets distributed by visiting 
German salesmen. The craft models 
of tradition became, to Coomara- 
swamy, ways that must be kept alive 
to remind science of orders of res- 
ponsibility from which science itself 
stemmed. The craft traditions offer 
us a model of internal control, of 
renunciation, as an alternative to 


the.externalist model of international - 


control which is so central today. 


. Coomaraswamy saw science as 
accelerating the process towards the 
vulgar, unaesthetic man, a populist 
phenomenon which could not be 
restored by the palliatives of night 
school and ‘Home University’ pocket 
books. He added that, on the other 
hand, the craft traditions also em- 
bodied notions of ritualized recipro- 
city which eluded the secular struc- 
ture of technological innovation. In 
his essay on the gramophone; he 
sought to articulate some of these 
normative principles. 


(i gramophone іп а mechanical 
world was no longer an innocent 
form of entertainment. In fact ‘every 
time you accept a gramophone in the 
place of a man, you degrade the 
musician, take from him. his living 
and injure the group soul of your 
people.’ Within the craft tradition 
each instrument had its own indivi- 
duality, each moment of song was 
communion with a particular 
audience. But the mechanical pro- 
duction of the gramophone, where 
each part was made by a different 
man and fitted together by another 
man, destroyed such a process. The 
industrialization of music destroyed 
it both as a folk and esoteric art and 
rendered music vulgar and populist. 


For ‘Coomaraswamy, property, 
unlike in modern individualism, had 
to be part of communitas. Intel- 
lectual property was the common 
heritage of people and like natural 
resources had to be part of the com- 
mons. Any innovation which sought 
to destroy the continuity of such an 
heritage had to be renounced. Thus, 
what was rendered obsolescent by 
the gramophone was not just an arti- 
fact but a community of singers, 
Coomaraswamy was not against 
Tn fact, he believed 


16. Coomaraswamy 1981, p. 204. 


that the only use for the gramophone 
was for purposes of scientific research. 
He felt however that science asa 
mode of perceiving had to be locali- 
zed and encompassed within a wider 
metaphysics of the good, the true 
and the beautiful. 


Modern intellectualist science was 
merely a truncated cosmography and 
truncated cosmographies were woe- 
full inadequate to provide thc 
embeddedness, the holism that eco- 
logy demanded. One could hardly 
think of notions like the gift or 
sacrifice or play within such a frame- 
work. Coomaraswamy believed that 
one had to wage a relentless guerilla 
warfare against scientific civilisation. 
It was here that the swadeshism of 
Indian nationalism failed by succum- 
bing to materialistic offerings of 
science, whether as the gramophone 
or the aniline Gye. ‘Five hundred 
years ago, it would not have mattered 
who destroyed Rheims; in this age 
of intellect it matters because con- 
tractors do not build like crafisman, 
indeed is there any article of everyday 
use, from clothing to paper, from 
food to furniture that is as well made 
as it was a hundred years ago, except 
the engines of destruction."* 


І. the traditionalists saw in re- 
surgent India the possibilities of 
maintaining the continuity of tradi- 
tion, the intermediate technologists 
discerned in the situation the possi- 
bilities of an altogether different 
experiment. They did not deny the 
rationality of traditional systems of 
technology. What they confronted 
was the problem of the viability of 
such systems against the onslaught 
of modernity, capitalism and im- 
perialism. They were aware that 
the modern factory system was 
exploitative and degrading and saw 
the possibilities of helping India 
evolve industrially in a different and 
more humane direction. 


I shall examine two efforts in this 
context: the work of Allan Octavian 
Hume on agriculture and Fredrick 
Nicholson on fishing and agriculture. 
One must emphasize that the career 
lines of these exercises were similar, 
All these scientists were confronted 
with, even surprised by the ration- 

17. A Coomaraswamy. ‘Love and Art’. 


Modern Review, Vol. 14, No. 11, May 
1915, p. 574-84, p. 576, 
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1 

ality of traditional technology. The 
problem, however, lay in the fact 
that traditional technology as a text 
was being subverted by the new con- 
text. It was becoming unviable. The 
challenge lay in the possibilities of 
retaining the ecological viability of 
these technologies by introducing 
efficiencies which were consonant 
with their technique or by grafting 
them to alternative energy sources, 
like solar or wind-power, to avoid 
the diseconomics of modern techno- 
logy. 


T. intermediate technology 
movement anticipated and articul- 
ated what is today known as the 
ethnoscience perspective. It holds 
that traditional notions of techno- 
logy rather than being mere super- 
stition were rational systems and, 
secondly, that the farmer and the 
artisan, like the scientist, was a man 
of knowledge. What is noteworthy 
is the reluctant admiration of this 
network of individuals for the 
rationality of traditional techniques. 


The outstanding work in this 
genre is Allan Octavian Hume's 
Agricultural Reform in India. 
Although it slightly predates the 
Swadeshi movement, it is relevant to 
the issues discussed. Referring to the 
peasant, Hume remarked, 'so far as 
the rule of thumb goes, the ex- 
perience of 3000 years has not been 
wholly wasted. They know to a day 
when it is best (if only meteorologi- 
cal conditions permit) to sow each 
staple and each variety of staple that 
is grown in each neighbourhood. As 
for weeds, their wheat fields would 
in this respect shame ninety-nine 
hundredths of those in Europe. They 
are great adepts at storing grain 
and will turn it out of rough earth- 
enware pits after 20 years absolutely 
uninjured." 


What troubled Hume was the 
fact that such knowledge was empiri- 
cal, concrete, embedded in a local 
matrix of nature and tradition. 
Further, such knowledge was not 
purely secular but coloured by 
religious tradition. Hume listed a 
whole number of agricultural pro- 
verbs which governed the cycle of 


ploughing, sowing and reaping. Yet, 


18. Allan Octavian Hume, Agricultural 
Reform in India. (Madras: Christian Lite- 
rature Society, 1899) p. 5. 


unlike the modern agricultural 
scientist, Hume realized the impor- 
tance of beginning with an analysis 
of such proverbs because ‘it is impos- 
sible to introduce any improved sys- 
tem of agriculture without realizing 
the extent to which the present 
practice of such an art is governed 
by superstition.'!? 


What puzzled Hume throughout 
was the fact that science was thought 
to be abstract and agricultural policy 
general; but here was a system of 
local sciences, embodied in pro- 
verbs, with its own vocabulary 
which incorporated empirical truths. 
Hume emphasized the importance of 
adapting science to local ecologies, 
especialy in modifying machine 
technology to meet the needs of local 
agricultural systems. 


E o traditionalism, the idea of 
intermediate technology consisted of 
an eclectic set of experiments. What 
was characteristic was the attempt 
to combine science аз universal 
knowledge with local knowledges, 
since these even if 'para-scientific' 
had produced rational viable sys- 
tems in symbiosis with other aspects 
of the culture. One must emphasize 
however that ethno-science and 
intermediate technology were relative 
rather than pluralistic orders. They 
only sought to humanize the move- 
ment from the traditional agricul- 
tural view to the scientific-industria] 
perspective. But the logic of their 
work led them to a realization that 
tribal or traditional agronomy as a 
system might embody a more eco- 
logical world view than scientific 
agriculture. 


The intermediate technologists 
saw Swadeshism as a failure of the 
technological imagination. They felt 
that intermediate technology could 
provide that missing grammar, a 
blend of both technological com- 
petence and meaning. The role of 
the intermediate technologist lay in 
his ability to improve existing 
methods of technology without dis- 
rupting the culture or the ccology of 
the system and also in helping to faci- 
litate a gradual movement towards 
industrialization. As evidence of the 
first, one can cite Nicholson's work 
on agriculture and of the second, his 


n M 
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efforts towards improving fisheries iri 
India. 


Nicholson, in his study of agri- 
culture, showed that economics had 
to be ecological, that any system of 
intermediate technology must use 
what is generally under-utilized or 
ignored as waste. For technologists 
like Nicholson, the garden was the 
model, mediating between agricul- 
ture and industry. In his Note on 
Agriculture in Japan he remarked, 
*All land is treated like gardens, 
agriculture in Japan is horticul- 
ture’,?° 


It was Japanese intensiveness in 
the utilization of land and waste 
that impressed the British techno- 
logist. “With characteristic ingenuity, 
villagers contrive to attract mules, 
(the plan does not succeed with 
horses) to particular spots on the 
roads by odorising such spots with 
donkey droppings and urine; no 
passing donkey or mule fails to res- 
pond to the suggestion." Іп fact, so 
intensive was the use, that even city 
corporations obtained income by 
‘leasing out the collection of dejecta 
to farmers апа scayengers.”* [t 
was precisely such economy that 
Nicholson advocated for Madras 
which was poisoning itself with 
natural wastes festering on village 
sites. 


IN suas faulted both colonial- 
ism and Swadeshism for ignoring 
such everyday technologies. Nichol- 
som articulated his vision of inter- 
mediate technology in a remarkable 
passage on fishing. One should 
notice in particular his attempt to 
locate various forms of technology 
into niches. "There is a vague popu- 
lar idea that development means 
"steam trawlers"; that there is an 
illimitable sea harvest outside need- 
ing only to be gathered in by a 
modern plant and by starting steam 
trawlers. My own idea of Madras 
needs and methods is, on the con- 
trary, that we do not need or want 
steam, save for particular cases; that 
to jump from the catamaran to the 
steamer is impossible and unwise if 
possible, and that our true method 
is to proceed by the ordinary and 
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historical process of slow develop- 
ment; revolutionary methods, here 
as elsewhere are a mistake. We want 
to develop, gradatim et parti passu, 
the fisherfolk, the fishing industry 
and the fishing trade by methods 
which will not necessarily reduce 
fishing folk to hired labour under 
capitalists, European ог other- 
wise,’ 


Within intermediate technology, 
thus, science becomes a tool to pre- 
vent the proletarianization of lab- 
our. Nicholson claimed that it was 
the sailing boat and the curing yard 
rather than the steam trawler and 
the refrigerating car which should 
be the focus of attention. He realiz- 
ed, however, that the days of steam 
trawling would come, but felt that 
the old and the new must be eco- 
logically niched and that the supe- 
rior and more powerful boats should 
supplement and not oust the catam- 
aran and the canoe. The role of the 
State lay in being a humane referee 
between these differing styles of 
technology. 


I, general, some notion of evolu- 
tionism informed the debates on the 
Swadesi movement. But the specific 
critiques of Swadesism were more 
informed by the maverick ideas of 
Patrick Geddes, biologist turned 
polymath sociologist, town planner 
and educationist, who saw in his 
neo-vitalist biology, the possibilities 
of the recovery not only of tradition 
but the unities that the dualisms of 
western science had unnecessarily 
kept apart. The Geddesian critique 
of the swadesi-colonial idea of science 
operated at two levels: firstly, in 
terms of the specificities of university 
reform and, secondly, in showing 
how.India could contribute to the 
recovery of a more biologistic view 
of the world. 


. Geddes saw the colony as a tropi- 
cal world, magnifying the patho- 
logies of the West. He claimed that 
there was something unreal about 
the extraordinary diffusion of 
English as the medium of education 
in India. He realized the disaster of 
a system which was ‘trying to edu- 
cate princes into public school boys, 
pundits into honours graduates, 
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babus into cheap clerks, peasants 
into proletarians.’?4 


Xa Geddes cautioned that 
Swadesism in its very moment of pro- 
test, was compounding the tragedy 
through its interpretation of the 
situation. Geddes believed that the 
strife was not between East and West 
and added that developments in 
science had created the conditions 
for the recovery of a second West— 
the other West of vitalist ecology 
beyond the reductionist, machine- 
driven colonialism of the first West. 
For Geddes, the restructuring of the 
Indian university had to develop 
through a dialogue with this other 
West. The Indian university of the 
future had to understand its genea- 
logy as a knowledge system. 


Geddes argued that the career of 
the university as an organism reflect- 
ed an often violent dialogue with 
the competing notions of knowledge 
and pedagogy resident in its environ- 
ment. Its success lay in its ability to 
provide a working synthesis. The 
medieval university itself arose out 
of an attempt to reconcile the doct- 
rines of the Christian church with 
the recovery of Aristotle. Paralleling 
this was the dialogue of the medical 
systems, where physicians of many 
faiths were comparing not only their 
drugs but their doctrines. This med- 
ieval university then became the 
Renaissance university by imbibing 
‘the new learning from the fugitive 
Greeks, the new astronomy from the 
persecuted heretics and ‘the results 
of the new art of printing. from 
wandering scholars and craftsmen.’-° 
The Renaissance university eventual- 
ly grew into the contemporary 
German system. For Geddes, thus, 
no university was complete without 
its dissenting ‘academies. The rela- 
tion between the two provided for 
both stability and mutation.’ 


Geddes remarked that India, in 
rebuilding its universities, faced a 
similar challenge. Rather than 
mechanically importing the western 
university,'one had to innovate by 
counterposing the western university 
to the civilizational possibilities 
inherent in indigenous systems of 
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medicine, agriculture, law or archi- 
tecture. The tragedy lay in the fact 
that India had failed to respond to 
the challenge and produced nota 
post-Germanic university expound- 
ing new notions of biology, law and 
medicine but second hand pre- 
Germanic universities in Ca'cutta, 
Madras and Bombay. These univer- 
sities were unable to respond crea- 
tively to the possibilities of their 
environment and were reduced to 
being examination machines. What 
was true for the university wcs true 
for the scientist. 


Geddes once observed that he was 
not against Indians travelling abroad 
for science, but he warned agains! 
the insidious power of western 
thought. 'Let the Indian student 
come to us by all means...but not | 
think merely to be a more or less 
faithful or weak reproduction of 
ourselves, be it in sports or games. 
as minor functionary or convert, not 
even if he were to surpass our ideal 
Prince Ranjitsingh is most welcome: 
he has done us no end of good: he 
has raised the popular esteem and 
respect for Incia in the man in the 
Street more than a new Buddha 
would have done. We admire the 
Saxon Ivanhoe for overthrowing 
Norman champions at their own 
tournaments. Yet Ivanhoe, masque- 
rading ina culture foreign alike to 
his deepest traditions and his highest 
aspirations was...but the first snob, 
the first misleading example to his 
own culture.’ 


Tos Indian science has pro- 
duced many of these lesser Ranji- 
singhjis. One can cite the names 
of Bhabha, Sokhey, Saha or the 
Krishnans and the Swaminathens 
as examples. Yet they were carriers 
of the western genepool of knowle:' ge 
in whom the alternative possibilities 
ef an Indian world view became 
recessive. Geddes cited as counter 
example to the Ranjitsinghjis of 
science, the name of Jagdis Chandra 
Bose. 


Bose tried to forge the grammar 
of an alternative science." His was 
an attempt to inject into science the 
alternative assumptions of his суп 


culture. Particularly in his classic 
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Responses in The Living and Non- 
Living, Bose sought to inject into 
science, the Indian concept of vitali- 
stic monism to demonstrate that 
plants and even metals were irritable. 
One could cite the praises of Shaw, 
Hardy, Einstein or Romain Rolland, 
butit is the facetious response of 
an English newspaper that captures 
the life giving power that his work 
gave toa mechanistic vivisectional 
science. 


*Can metals feel? Last night at 
the Royal Institution, Professor 
Jagdis Chandra Bose proved they can 
in the same way as animate things. 
He struck a piece of copper, pinched 
a piece of zinc, gave it poison, 
administered an antidote, threw light 
upon an artificial retina. In each 
case, the electrical emotion register- 
ed by the galvanometer was painful 
to witness. There is an opening for 
a society for the prevention of cruel- 
ty to plants." 


O. wonders what would have 
happened to modern science if 
it had been more systematically 
impregnated with the vitalistic 
monism of Bose’s biology. It might 
have altered its destructive attitude 
to nature. One must confront at this 
stage the full implications of Geddes’ 
neo-vitalism. For Geddes, biology 
was not merely a mode of thought 
but a way of living. For him, the 
machine was anti-nature. The hege- 
mony of the machine had, however, 
permeated several major sectors of 
western thought — physical science, 
political economy, pedagogy and 
town planning. Geddes argued that 
the mechanical world view was 
grounded on an outdated science, in 
a physics before the discovery and 
internalization of the second law of 
thermo-dynamics. He added that 
from such a reductionist physics was 
also derived the arrogance of an eco- 
nomics based on 'the increasing 
dissipation of energies and material 
resources, an activity termed develop- 
ment in the enthusiastic verbiage of 
this pseudo-science.”° 


Mechanistic thought had also 
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infected notions of power, as for 
example in the Haussmanic city, 
with its celebration of linear plann- 
ing, employing grids of roads cutting 
across vital communities. The 
mechanical world was a reductionist 
one replacing unity with uniformity, 
emphasizing equalization instead of 
difference. Mechanistic science lack- 
ed the vocabulary to understand the 
organicity of tradition. Geddes saw 
in his neo-vitalist biology the possi- 
bilities ofa dialogue that western 
science had repressed. Mechanistic 
physics, through its reductionism, 
had denied mystery and magic; bio- 
logy, by rejecting reductionism had 
emphasized the possibilities of emer- 
gent worlds. A biological world 
view eventually merged into a cosmic 
one, where the ideas of science, 
magic and religion interacted once 
more. 


For Geddes, thus, there were two 
Wests, the paleotechnic West of the 
mecanical-colonial era and the 
neotechnic, vitalist, ecological West. 
Swadeshism, he implied, was igno- 
rant of the neotechnic Sciences and 
in its very moment of protest, was 
internalizing the categories of the 
mechanical mind. It is in this con- 
text. that Geddes repeatedly empha- 
sized that the new university for India 
would be primarily an agricultural 
one based on the notions of biology. 
He pleaded fora revival of a rural 
view of science. ‘The economics of 
the leaf colony and the economics 
of metals are coming into conflict; 
the first will again have the largest 
significance as in the rural world of 
the old.'59 


I, is interesting to note that both 
Geddes and. Tagore, in their schemes 
fora new international university, 
argued in a similar manner. The 
biologist as scientist resonated with 
the poet in his conception of the 
university, in vision, if not in all 
detail. One should add that Geddes, 
Tagore and Jagdis Chandra Bose 
taught together at a summer school 
in Darjeeling. All three were inter- 
ested in the relations between diff- 
erent forras of knowledge systems 
and virtually sought to institu- 
tionalize an ecology of knowledge 
systems. 
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Tagore believed that the modern 
university as a collective representa- 
tion embodied the essential world 
view of western civilization. Thus 
a student from another land had 
no difficulty in obtaining a grasp of 
the western mind because it was 
captured synoptically in the univer- 
sity. Tagore felt that the East had 
no equivalent institution. He sought 
to build such a centre at Santi- 
niketan. Tagore was not content 
with a Swadeshism that settled for 
a voyeuristic view of the western 
university. He argued that before 
the dialogue between East and West 
could begin, there had to be an 
intellectual centre which embodied 
the spirit of knowledge in the East, 
reflecting each of its great civiliza- 
tions, Only with the existence of 
such an institution could the interac- 
tion of East and West be one of 
equality, of dialogic reciprocity, 
exploring difference. 


ЖЕ argued that each university 
was an embodiment of an arche- 
typal set. The western university, as 
the microcosm of the civitas, reflect- 
ed the mind of the city. In India, 
however, civilization was associated 
with the forest 'taking on its dis- 
tinctive character from its origin 
and environment.’ Its intellect 
sought spiritual harmony with 
nature, while the mind of the city 
sought its subjugation, extending 
its boundary walls around its acqui- 
sitions. The sage in the forest hermi- 
tage was not interested in acquiring 
and dominating, but in realizing 
and enlarging his consciousness by 
growing with and into his surround- 
ings. Even when the primeval forest 
gave way to the farm and the city, 
*the heart of India looked back with 
adoration upon the great ideal of 
strenuous self realization and the 
simple dignity of the forest hermi- 
tage °1 


The Weston the contrary took 
pride in subduing nature. As a result, 
the American wilderness, unlike the 
Indian forest, lacked an animistic 
power. For the West, nature belong- 
ed to the category of the inanimate. 
Western thought posited a disjunc- 
tion between nature and human 
nature but the Indian mind freely 
acknowledged its kinship with- 
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nature, positing an unbroken rela- 
tionship with all. Thus, while a city 
science sought to subdue nature, in 
India ‘a whole people who were 
once meat eaters gave up taking 
animal food to cultivate the senti- 
ment of universal sympathy for life, 
an event unique in history.”** Tagore 
predicted that the dialogue between 
the two universities would be bet- 
ween a city science and a forest 
science, between a mode of being 
that sought harmony with nature 
and a way of doing that sought pos- 
session of it. ` 


To: did not deny the power of 
Western science or the dynamism of 
the western university. He felt how- 
ever that the dialogue of knowledges 
could only begin when differences 
were understood and recognized. It 
was ina similar spirit that Geddes 
sought areturn to an agricultural 
view of science, to a biology that 
would replace the hegemony of the 
machine as reified metaphor. Ged- 
des’ letter to Sister Nivedita about 
his idea of the proposed Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore 
could have been written by Tagore. 
One arrived at vitalism through the 
poetics of a leaf, through under- 
standing the implications of the 
forest as meaning, the other through 
the synoptic eye that sought com- 
munion with the life-giving tenden- 
cies of science. It is in such a con- 
text that Geddes’ vision of the Indian 
university should be seen. 


“You seek wealth through pover- 
ty, through simplicity, We seek 
the mastery of man and beast; 
you know the spirit that is in 
them. In science, itis we who 
have dissected the body, we who 
have classified and named the 
plants, but it is amidst the 
strange symbolism of your tem- 
ples that has first and most fully 
been shadowed forth the secret 
of growth and the revival of all 
things living — for us the out- 
ward forms of life and death, for 
you, the inner mysteries. We can 
tell you of evolution in concrete 
detail, as of horse from clumsy 
tapiroid, flower from humble 
weed; but you caught the first 
breath of Brahma; the antithesis 
of anabolism and  katabolism 
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with its physiological details and 
their outcomes. 


*Our world is the modern specia- 
lists skill, but yours has been 
the cosmic sense. With the rene- 
wal of your own poetry, your 
own philosophy, renew your 
ancient science, infuse and deepen 
our keener yet less profound 
western thought.’ 


The Geddesian plans for the post- 
Germanic university were never 
concretized. The Swadesi nationalists 
defeated his hopes of designing the 
new University of Banaras. The 
Central University of Indore 
remained an unrealized vision. The 
dialogue between Geddes and 
Tagore did not continue for long. 
Soon after he moved to Palestine to 
work on the plans for the University 
of Israel. But his ecologistic vision 
of the world remains as relevant 
today, particularly in his vision of 
the city. 


A, a biologist, Geddes was fasci- 
nated by mediating categories and 
he used them creatively. The bio- 
logists concern was not for progress 
which is a linear notion, but with 
growth, a process which mediates 
between life and death. His notion 
of region and regional planning 
mediated between the abstractions 
of universalist planning and the 
parochialism of the locally concrete 
and also between town and country. 
The mediating term was the garden. 
The gardener was the peasant in the 
city, and Geddes wanted city plan- 
ning to incorporate a ‘peasant’ view 
of science. 


Unfortunately, the city regar- 
ded as part of a mechanical in- 
dustrial order conceptualizing the 
city as a machine legitimated the 
throwing away of old and worn out 
parts becoming a mandate for obso- 
lescence. The violence lay in the fact 
that the city was an organism. 
Thinking mechanistically, опе per- 
formed lobotomies while hiding 
behind the innocence of a Lego set. 
To counter this Geddes advocated 
two methods: (1) the diagnostic 
survey; and (2) conservative surgery. 


The practitioners of the diagnostic 


survey like the general practitioner 
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knew their city as a person. They 
did not begin with palaces and the 
great civic buildings and only later 
‘penetrate the older parts of the city 
and then, too often, only to sweep 
it past before them.’ They began 
by understanding the inner labyrinth 
of the city. Like all organic forms 
‘this may at first seem confused to 
our modern eyes, that have for so 
long been trained to a mechanical 
order,’ but ‘gradually a higher form 
of order can be discerned — the 
order of life in development.?* Life 
to a gardener is capable of repair, 
rebirth and revival. Like the garde- 
ner, one pruned only certain selected 
parts, the dilapidated sections, bui 
only to encourage life processes. 
This whole act of conservative 
surgery should be achieved through 
cooperation and persuasion. 


Т notions become funda- 
mental to the post Haussmanic Ged- 
desian city: a notion of order thai 
goes beyond the grid iron and 
understands irregularity, a notion of 
space that links domestic space, the 
village square and temple shrine to 
cosmic space and the idea of a city 
that internalizes the biological wis- 
dom of the rural world. 


Geddes held that the degredation 
of the citv was due to the ‘deteriora- 
tion of a peasant people deprived 
of their old contacts with mother 
earth. He felt that renewal could 
only come through innovation by 
the people themselves across the 
three spaces mentioned above. His 
observations zre still fascinating. 
‘Everywhere in the slums we see 
women toiling and sweeping, each 
struggling to maintain her litte 
hovel above the distressingly low 
level of municipal paving."? ‘The 


plague,’ said Geddes, ‘is product of 


the uncleanly victory of the rat over 
the housewife. This of course is nci 
her fault but of our masculine iner- 
ciency as businessmen, city rulers 
and State controllers. "7 


Thus, the first task of the planner 
was to liberate domestic space, make 
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the innumerable little adjustments 
which help the housewife maintain 
a healthy environment ‘Few realize’ 
Geddes added, ‘the hygiene of tuber- 
culosis consists above all of getting 
everyday a verandah fit to sleep and 
a chabutra to sit оп.?%8 The economic 
life efficient wisdom of the house- 
wife needed the garden as a comple- 
ment. It is not only the place for the 
tulsi plant but the shade giving fruit 
tree, preferably the banana, rather 
than that present icon of industrial- 
ism, the eucalyptus. 


Grises argued that this garden 
had to be different from that of the 
suburbias of western planning. These 
garden cities were urban suburbs 
which had neither agricultura! pro- 
ductivity nor provided real contact 
with nature. Rather than being an 
antiseptic collection of ornamental 
trees or an assembly line of flowers, 
gardens, Geddes argued, had to be 
efficient means of waste disposal. ‘It 
is the disaster of India that her great 
religious systems were formulated 
before the realization of the signi- 
ficance of manure; while it is the 
strength of China and of ancient 
Rome that their religious systems 
fully and frankly appreciated and 
even idealized the manurial pro- 
cess, "99 


But more than being a source of 
food and a pollution absorbent, the 
garden provided a different notion 
of time, work and rhythm embodied 
in the peasant view of science. In 
his Gardener's view of Science, Ged- 
des remarked, "Тһе ancient correla- 
tion of astronomy with climate and 
vegetation and through these with 
animal life, with human occupation, 
is thus for us as fundamental as for 
primitive science Within the 
zodiac, the sun, the moon, the world 
of life and labour all become unified 
as of old within a single education, 
a single initiation in which cosmic 
unity and human ideal unite.”*° [t is 
this integrated view of the world 
that the garden preserved in the 
city. If the gardener was the peasant 
in the city, the zodiac was his com- 
pass — a compact cosmos of life 
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giving rhythms 


integrating folk, 
work and place. 


I have described above some of 
the conceptions of nature and tech- 
nology elaborated by the critics of 
the Swadeshi movement. The ques- 
tion one must ask is, how are they 
relevant to the contemporary Indian 
nation State proud of possessing the 
third largest cadre of scientific per- 
sonnel and the fourth largest army 
in the world? Firstly, the idea of 
ecology is relevant for the concep- 
tion of the nation-State itself. Such 
ecologically sensitive concepts like 
survival, plurality and the commons 
are more open-ended than ideas like 
security, development and social 
contract with which contemporary 
political systems operate. 


More importantly, while environ- 
mentalism is more of a behaviouris- 
tic response to nature, ecology seeks 
more meaningful mediations bet- 
ween nature and culture. In this 
context, it seeks to challenge the 
hegemony of the one nation-State — 
one science view of the world. It 
realizes that the relation of the 
nation-State to the various ethnic 
groups is analogous to the relation 
of western science to traditional and 
folk knowledges. It is also aware 
that the survival of tribal and pea- 
sant groups might lie in conserving 
their ethnosciences. 


Both the nation-State and modern 
western science as victorious regimes 
speak the language of domination 
and defeat. Within such a frame- 
work, defeated knowledges are either 
museumized or disappear altogether. 
An ecological approach seeks to go 
beyond this zero-sum imagination 
and speak instead of the langu3ge 
of inequalities, the language of 
difference.*! The language of inequa- 
lities allows mainly for erasure 
through defeat ог  equalizaticn 
through uniformity. The language 
of difference leads to complementa- 
rity and reciprocity based on the 
recognition that various forms of 
knowledge contain different truths. 
It recognizes the unique rather than 
the universalizing, contending that 
truths like germ plasm cannot be 
stored in genebanks and museums 
but must be lived out. 
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Let us consider how scientific en- 
vironmentalism or the nation-State 
handles difference. The problematic 
‘object’ is generally a recalcitrant 
peasant or a tribal following his own 
truth. The following possibilities 
exist: 


I. Genocide — the total erasure 
of a people and their knowledges. 


IL Assimilation -- the loss of 
identity and absorption into the 
ma'nstream, 


Ш. Musemization — preservation 
in parks, reserves and museums of 
defeated cultures, an embalming 
that does not allow for growth or 
mutation. 


IV. Dualism, Apartheid — the ex- 
istence of a defeated culture as a 
lesser unit separate but unequal. 


V. Systems, Cybernetics, Federa- 
tims — a non-playful notion of the 
whole emphasizing unity and stabi- 
lity rather than metamorphosis. The 
whole seeks to discipline the parts, 
the emphasis being eventually on 
communication and control rather 
than meaning and truth. 


VI. Pluralism — a dialogic rela- 
tion between different truths in 
search of a whole or unity, allowing 
for emergence, mutation and mys- 
tery. The search is not only for 
similarities but for understanding of 
differences, even allowing for incom- 
mensurability. 


буз first five possibilities аге vir- 
tually sequences in the developmen- 
tal process of which environmental- 
ism is an integral part. Those 
recalcitrant cultures which were not 
destroyed are displaced into reser- 
vations or parks, or are incorporated 
into the processes of development 
through structures like the school. 
But the sense of pluralism, of diffe- 
rent systems interacting with and 
penetrating each other, is missing. 
The issue can be understood by 
examining how the problem of 
medical systems was confronted in 
India.!* The dominant western medi- 
cal system was regarded as more 
true and efficient than the traditional 
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Ayurvedic, Siddha, Unani or folk 
practices. The latter were lesser 
knowledges. 


The possibility of Ayurved con- 
fronting Alleopathy and comparing 
different notions of health, diagnosis 
or disease is alien to such a world 
view. Like the cottage industry, the 
traditional medical systems exist as 
separate but unequal forms to be 
inched, museumized or even mined. 
As an instance of the latter, one can 
cite the case of Rauwolfia Serpentina 
long used by Ayurvedic practitioners 
to treat tension. The drug Reserpine 
was extracted and inducted into the 
western medical pharmacopia while 
the Ayurvedic philosophy itself was 
ignored. The plant once common in 
many forests has been so rapaciously 
hunted that it is regarded an endan- 
gered species today. The old warning 
of the Ayurvedic practitioners that 
the future of Ayurved and the forests 
was inextricably linked did not enter 
the systems view of the environmen- 
talist. 


C uox another example. India 
possesses the greatest diversity of 
crops and farming systems, The 
diversity of gene-plasm is sustained 
because of a multiplicity of agricul- 
tural styles. This diversity of nature 
constitutes part of the repertoire of 
any culture. One can make a strong 
case that gene diversity, ethnoscience 
and ethnicity are inextricably linked. 
With the coming of the green revo- 
lution-monoculture, this diversity of 
gene-plasm is being eroded. 


Let us examine how the environ- 
mentalist confronts the problem. 
They seek to store germ-plasm in 
genebanks or parks and reserves sus- 
tained in artificial conditions. Within 
such a framework, it is the labora- 
tory and the scientist that become 
responsible for the seed and not the 
farmer. Improved upon, standardiz- 
ed and patented, the seed becomes 
the property of a multinational, to 
be sold back to the farmer at 
immense profit. Thus, even concern- 
ed environmentalism becomes in- 
advertently an act of deculturation. 
The ecologist, Cary Fowler, in a 
recent conversation, remarked that 
in Nicaragua seeds are regarded as a 
part of the national heritage like 
music, and the farmers are encou- 
raged to be trustees of them. Fowler 
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SHS Juin 
added that - ыар “were :- like 
npiseums; where seeds go to ‘dier’? 

he real. alternative, ‘he said, lay-in 
allowing the farmer to-be ‘thé: scien- 
tist working to-.sustain: this gene 
pool.as a continuing part of agrieul- 
tural practice. 


.. Thus, what ecology seeks- to. $us- 
tain is the language of plurality as 
the language of survival, „not. the 
logic of monocultural- efficiency 
which. is the restricted grammar of 
the, one-nàtion. one-science , nexus. 
True . plurality would demand. not 
just à critique of 'shifting cultivation 
by scientific agriculture, but under- 
standing -what the, wisdom of the 
former, in mediating between the 
forest and the garden, has to oBer 
to scientific agriculture. 

d ES civilizational vision of eco- 
logy elaborated above emphasized 
the. dangers of reductionist models 
of science -for politics, particularly 
in. exaggerating the violence of the 
dominant regime. I would like to 
confront as the final example the 
ideas of Geddes and Jagmohan. I 
believe this exercise to be particu- 
larly relevant because Jagmohan has 
often been criticized for atrocities 
associated with slum clearance. But 
what has been missed out in .these 
assaults is the fact.that this bureau- 
crat, who, was an' outstanding plan- 
ner, was actually following the logic 
of a certain knowledge system. 


Jemah was a self-confessed 
adherent of the mechanistic model 
of planning inherent in the works of 
Haussmann and Corbusier. In a 
revealing poem in his Island of 
Truth, he confessed, 


‘I know 

I am no genius 

no Haussman reborn 

no Lutyens with a chance 

or Corbusier with Nehru’s 
arms.”44 


This dedicated bureaucrat saw in 
the Emergency, the moment for the 
realization of his environmentalist 
dreams. For Jagmohan and other 
technocrats, the poor in the slums 
were brakes on progress. . Legally 
they were squatters, ‘medically’ they 


43. Interview at CSDS, 1985. 


44. Jagmohan, Island 


of Truth (New 
Delhi, Vikas, 1978) p. 10, 


were carriers “of virus and disease 
nécessitating the strong hand of the 
State to purge, cleanse and renovate 
them. The demolitions in Delhi were 
ari attempt to erase the slums and 
yisually :cleanse: Delhi. Jagmohan 
stated that slum‘ clearance was z 
technological act transcending poli- 
tics; Не" claimed: ‘what had ‘been 
bulldozed is not the slums but their 
politics, not the jhuggi jhompries bu* 
physical and mental disease they 
reared. Bulldozers are instruments о 
development not of demolition’. 


Jagmohan’s vision of green beh: 
and gardens itself reflected an indus- 
trialist notion of environmentalism 
Here nature is geometrically render 
ed into hedges, flowers pruned int 
clocks. ‘The park was a creation o^ 
an industrial worldview which regi- 

ents nature into orderly rows so 
that the worker could consume it i1 
his moment of leisure. It was th? 
epitome ' of alienation. One wishes 
Jagmohan had internalized the ideas 
of Geddes. It would have sensitize 1 
him to possibilities which һем: з 
blind to, made him more cultura!ly 
self-confident, less prone to parac2 
the recommendations of Margarct 
Thatcher and her ilk.4* 


Cae observed that ‘the policy 
of sweeping clearances should be 
recognized (as) one of the most 
disastrous and pernicious blunde-s 
in the chequered history of sanita- 
tion.’ He felt it was politically coer- 
cive and biologically illiteratz. 
Underlying ii was the idea of Havs- 
smannic notion of order. It was 
based on a notion of health that 
viewed all dirt as pathological. It 
extended the idea of plague о 
poverty, slums, congestion as sources 
of the social plague, the revoluticn. 
Both plague and revolution threaten- 
ed the existing order and had to эе 
wiped out. The method was that of 
the grid iron, which did not toler: te 
irregularity. As а result 'n:w 
thorough fares are hacked through 
old world village life."* 


Geddes observed that the obcis- 
ance paid :o 'the straight line aad 
the drawing board lead to 'standar- 
dized semi-slums which are but - he 


45. Ibid., р. 11. 


46. Ibid., p. 16. 
47. Tyrwhitt, 1947, Ibid, 52. 
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slums: of tomorrow. 4? What. «was 
transfetred through the grid iron.was 
‘the isolationism and -individualism 
of the western city.’ There is a wis: 
dom to the above. lines "which is 
relévant .today. The. Haussmannism 
of ‘the Emergency bureaucrats dis- 
rupted communities and. trarisferred 
them to the peripheries of the city. 
In these new areas the old sense. of 
community was destroyed. "People 
became part of an industrial lumpen 
and it was this mass.that sections of 
the ruling party used to. ravage the 
city.during the genocidal violence of 
November 1984. . . 


T. pluralistic possibilities. of the 
post- -Swadeshi | visions: eventually 
gave way under the onslaught of the 
Bolshevik revolution and its positi- 
vist variants. Such alternative world. 
Views were made to appear roman- 
tic; “arcadian, reactionary, or even 
revivalist and. lost . their power. as 
life-giving . myths. The great impact 
of the Russian revolution „was to 
deaden the, importance of local 
knowledges and highlight the impor- 
tance ' of the. two great mega- 
inachines of modernity, the nation- 
State and Big Science, both 
encompassed within the dreariness 
of statist development. As a cognitive 
map, this can be best understood in 
terms of a short-hand from R and D 
monogràphs'- the’ innovation chain, 
which .‘ineorpordtes - е“, various 
processes | pene. to technology 
transfer, - P 


e 
- 


The inndvation chain i is more tlian 
dst a mariagerial-schema: It embo- 
dies the’ technological civics, of, know: 
ledge and- ‘power in. modern: society. 
Asa Cognitive map, it reflects-the 
importance of ' science-’ and ‘techno- 
logy -in-the construction of the col: 
lective.self'of'modérn society:. AS a 
process, it involves а rite*of passage 
from tradition to -iedernity, from 
underdevelopment to development; 
from a pre-industrial to a post- -indus- 
trial regime. The flow of science and 
technology is from céntre to peri- 
phery, metropolis to satellite. Even 
pollution seems to follow this trajec- 
tory. Environmentalism is a part of 
such a managerial schema, providing 
the “softness” of the human relations 
approach to the hard Taylorism of 
many transfer of technology models. 


48. Ibid. p. ST a ae Se 


-“As a и udeology,: 'envirori- 
inenialisrh : is. anchored son two 
axioms which are 'essential to the 
perpetuation. ‘of sciente ag a hege? 
monic form: of knowledge. One cari 
dub. them ‘irréverently as the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of 
science and the соет of the fall. 
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& The first assumes that: Science-as 
a method is neutral^ апа as a mode 
‘of truth can^be"the basis · of tlie 
planetizátion of the world: It alsó 
believes. that 'science "is" good : or 
potentially so.and' that the available 
córpus of scientific ‘knowledge ‘if 
well*used cán’ solve -the basic pro? 
blems öf inequality and Starvation. 
The second axiom, the doctrine ofthe 
fall, bemoans the fact. that sciehce 
and technology has become increas- 
ingly consumerist, intensively pollut- 
ing and excessively militarized. 


aye 


T. furthest one can go within the 
dynamics of this managerial frame: 
work is to argue that science has 
somehow been embedded in “the 
wrong ‘politics. The politics of dual" 
ism also comes 'immediately into 
play ‘contending that while science 
is autonomous and universal, tech- 
nology is local and adaptable. The 
problem thus becomes" essentially 
one: of management: rather ‘than of 
metaphysics; questions-of. epistemo- 
logy’ and *cosmology- dre ‘no ‘longer 
the primary focus. Such managerial 
yiews fail to see the link between the 
ateén : revolution and Bhopal, bet- 
мееп-а choice for pesticides and the 
gas leak: ‘They fail to realise that. a 
consumerist search for energy might 
lead: fo- nuclear annihilation: They 
substitute the real-diversity of forests 
with industrial plantations ‹ of Eucal- 
yptus. К 


en 


It is for these reasons that an eco- 
logical ;'world ; view must oppose 
énvironmentalism. Any ecological 
critique must seek to deconstruct the 
present, hegemony of the one-nation, 
one science view of the world. It 
must seek to confront the’ normal 
science of the nation-State with the 
wisdom of its ethnicities and the 
hegemonic logic of modern sciencé 
with the’ life giving "power of 
local the knowledges-ethnosciences, 
which have guaranteed the survival 
of tribal and peasant communities 
for generations | > 
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PERHAPS опе of the most intransi- 
gent problems in the recent political 
history of India remains ап in- 
adequate understanding of the pro- 
cess of social change which occurred 
under colonialism. The continuing 
controversies between theories of 
modernization, Marxism and under- 
development manifestly make clear 
that conventional socio-legal conce- 
ptual frameworks make the under- 
standing of Indian history, parti- 
cularly during the colonial period, 
extremely difficult. Yet, an appro- 
priate understanding of this period, 
is indispensable for planning and 
policy development in independent 
India. Some of the deeper prob- 
lematics of the socio-legal concep- 
tual framework required to under- 
stand this history become obvious 
only in the context of ecology and 
environmental planning. It is impor- 
tant to understand why this is so 
and what precisely the problems 
are. 


In the study of western societies, 
a focus on the evolution of legal 
ideas and institutions has proved to 
be a useful entry point for social 
history. The law may be seen to 
represent a set of general rules 
through which political authority 
and the State (however it may be 
constituted) attempts to legitimize 
institutions and’ norms of conduct 
which it finds valuable. As such, 
socio-political history reflects the 
struggle in society to assume control 
or resist such authority. Its study 
should help to reveal the nature of 
the forces involved in the struggle, 
and the socio-economic implica- 
tions of the manner in which the 
struggle was resolved. 


This is significant because the 
struggle around Jaw is necessarily 
expressed in terms of objéctive 
principles and not statements of 


1. For example, R. Tawney, The 
Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. 
(London, 1912). More recently: E.P. 
Thompson, Whigs and Hunters. (London, 
1975). 
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private interests. Given the ethos 
of India’s Independence struggle 
and the upsurge of radical 
literature against colonialism, one 
would expect by now not only а 
plethora of material on those aspects 


“of law which exhibit the struggle, 


but also a cognitive clarity con- 
cerning the basic socio-legal issues 
central to understanding Indian 
legal history. However, the contrary 
seems to be the case. À basic reason 
for this seems to be the well known 
fact that political independence 
does not mean intellectual indepen- 
dence. By and large, Indian develop- 
ment theories and consequenily 
planning strategies still seem to be 
governed by western models and 
corresponding motivations. 


Such a general statement may 
sound like hyperbole but there are 
sufficient indicators to prove its vali- 
dity, of which a few — the most 
significant ones — can be pointed 
out here. If one sifts the documen- 
tation on socio-legal research pre- 
pared by Veena Das earlier, or the 
more comprehensive one by Upendra 
Baxi recently?, it is at once obvious 
that the central concern of socio- 
logists and law researchers who 
study the scciology of law in India 
has been in the area of private law. 
In this the central socio-legal con- 
cepts are the family, the caste, the 
tribe, religious groups and so on. 
The significant contributions, such 
as of Srinivas (1952, 62, '76)*, Andre 
Beteille (1972)*, and others, conse- 
quently pertain to private law issues. 


Now, on what basis is one to 
assume that the central concerns (or 


2. Upendra Baxi, Towards a Sociology 


of Indian Law. (Sathvahan, 1986). 

3. M.N. Srinivas, ‘A Joint Family Dis- 
pute in Mysore Village’ (1952); ‘Caste in 
Modern India and other Essays’ (1962); ‘A 
Remembered Village’. (1976). 

4. Andre Beteille, ‘Class, Status and 
Power: Changing Patterns of Stratification 
in Tanjore Village’ (1965); ‘Inequality and 
Social Change’ (1972); ‘Studies in Agrarian 
Social Structure’ (1974). 
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issues of investigation) that will help 
us understand Indian socio-legal his- 
tory best are family structures, or 
caste-behaviour, etc? There seems to 
be no ideological or epistemotogical 
justification here, apart from imitat- 
ing the West and its carly ‘orienta- 
lists’ and ‘structuralists’. One may 
trace the influences back to Robert 
Lingat and others. The overwhelm- 
ing influence of J.D.M. Derrett, B.S. 
Cohn, Marc Galanter, and so on, 
most of whom are interested in the 
problems relating to Indian families, 
tribes, religious groups, etc., is not 
difficult to discern. 


Socio-cultural norms or actions 
which fall within the ‘private’ 
domain of one group are always a 
matter of curiosity for the outsider. 
Hence, it is understandable that 
foreigners make their central socio- 
legal concern a matter of studying 
private laws of Indian groups. But 
need this necessarily be the main 
concern of the insiders? Take, for 
example, Andre Beteille’s Inequality 
and Social Change (Oxford, 1972), 
it aids comprehension by describing 
the situation but in attempting to 
alter the dimensions of inequality 
we are at once confronted with the 
rigid grid of public laws which 
perpetuate inequalities. Given the 
framework of Beteille’s interest and 
research methodology, issues of pub- 
lic law just do not fit in. What, we 
ask again, is the task of the ‘insider’ 
social-scientist — merely to describe 
or alter the domain of unjust actions 
and norms? 


e E there is Galanter's force- 
ful account of how ‘competing equa- 
lities’ between tribals and others find 
their rationale in legislation concern- 
ing affirmative actions (Competing 
Equalities, Oxford, 1984). But having 
understood the rationale for affirma- 
tive actions, how is one to proceed 
and ensure that conditions of inequa- 
lity do not continue to exist? Clearly, 
by delimiting the conditions which 
lead to inequality in the first place. 
Galanter is not addressing himself 
to this question, and as one not 
directly affected by the conditions, 
he need not. But if inequality is to 
be really removed by us and equa- 
Jities are really to compete, опе can- 
not escape confronting the issues 
related to inequality generating con- 


ditions. These issues are precisely 
those falling within the domain of 
public law. 


hat issues and which aspect of 
public law? Simply put, public law 
is the arena of legal relationships 
between the State and individuals or 
groups. One of the most significant 
factors which reveals crucial aspects 
of the relationships between the 
State and the individual is that of 
property; and amongst property it is 
land, together with its resources, 
which plays the vital role. In one 
way, there is no dearth of legal and 
sociological scholarship on property 
relationships in India. But here 
again one has to evaluate carefully 
the type of interests, and research 
methodologies that orient these 
studies. 


From the outsiders point of view, 
specially of the colonizers, what they 
would like to assess is the manner in 
which colonial Jaw was established 
in India — a matter of simple and 
direct nostalgia. Authentic descrip- 
tive accounts of the process would 
suffice for this purpose. What the 
insiders ought to know, however, is 
the detailed account of how the 
indigenous law was destroyed by the 
colonizers, how  non-exploitative 
normative systems of behaviour 
were turned into exploitative ones. 
There is very little literature on such 
issues. If one looks at the legal 
history texts being studied in law 
schools in modern India, they are 
io do mainly (or wholly) with the 
manner in which the various courts 
were established by the British and 
the numerous laws they imported 
here.’ 


Such legal histories or socio- 
logical analyses of law can, at best, 
be interesting narratives, but they 
are of very little use to insiders who 
want to rebuild the legal system. 
The outsider orientation becomes 
more obvious when we look at the 
historical scholarship on Jaws con- 
cerning property. Almost all analysis 
done by Indians, or non-Indians 
interested in India, concern private 
property! Is the analysis of ‘private 
property’ really the key factor which 


5. See for example, M.P. Jain: Outlines 


A History (4th Edn.). Tripathi, 
1 П 


will reveal the true picture of what 
happened in colonial India? This 
does not seem to be the case for a 
variety of reasons. 


Sociological or legal analysis 
which ignores the most significant 
transformative processes (from the 
insider's point of view) simply can- 
not depict the relevant legal history 
or provide appropriate sociological 
analysis, What are the most signi- 
ficant transformations in public law 
in India, those which affected not 
only all private laws, family struc- 
tures, professions, etc., but also the 
very nature of the State? It is the 
privatization of common property 
resources through State laws. 


ithin a hundred years, a most 
dramatic transformation of property 
relationships — from common to 
private — has taken place in India, 
& phenomenon which is unparalleled 
in all past history. Within a century 
all housing, energy and food 
resources, which were commonly 
and freely available in a non-cash 
economy to the vast majority of 
rural and tribal Indians, have been 
privatized and priced. The major 
part of the rural Indian population 
(leaving aside the few landlords) did 
not have to spend any significant 
part of their wealth for housing 
resources — mud, bamboo, palm 
leaves, etc., were freely available; 
for food resources, there were a 
variety of items, besides the culti- 
vated ones available freely; or for 
energy resources — cowdung, twigs, 
shrubs, did not cost anything except 
the Jabour involved in collection. 


The availability of such resources 
freely meant the availability of a 
certain amount of natural wealth; 
its privatization and pricing means 
the transformation of this wealth in 
favour of someone else and the con- 
sequent deprivation and impoverish- 
ment of rural and tribal people. The 
history of the process of transforma- 
tion from common to private pro- 
perty will, therefore, reveal the 
history of the impoverishment pro- 
cess of the rural people in India. 


In the colonization process, this 
large scale transformation of pro- 
perty relations had been carried out 
through public laws relating to natu- 
ral resources, both under and over 


ground. When people talk of com- 
mon resources, what comes to mind 
are oil, ore, coal, etc — the under- 
ground resources. These, however, 
are not what determined the eco- 
nomy. Over-ground resources played 
the crucial role and it is these that a 
whole set of public laws regulate 
very strictly. 


T s of development talk 
about India's underdevelopment in 
relation to other countries. But the 
underdevelopment of many Indians 
in relation to others — their dis- 
parity — requires a. separate expla- 
nation. If the processes of impo- 
verishment and inequality are to be 
properly understood, a new type of 
legal and sociological scholarship is 
required, one which focuses upon 
property relationships concerning 
common and not private resources, 
one that looks at social mobility, 
group solidarity, etc., in terms of 
the livelihood options generated or 
closed by the forces involved in the 
privatization of common property 
resources, "Traditional — socio legal 
concepts such as caste, stratification, 
pollution, endogamy, etc., are totally 
inadequate for this purpose. 


It was noted'earlier that some of 
the deeper problematics of the socio- 
legal conceptual framework required 
to understand the history of ' coloni- 
zation become explicit in the context. 
of ecology and environmental plan- 
ning. The reasons for this would be 
obvious now. Common property 
resources are precisely those resour- 
ces which have been the subject 
matter of what, is called environ- 
mental laws. Free air, water (fresh 
and marine) and water resources, 
Jand and food and housing resources, 
are all regulated and made unfree 
through environmental laws. They 
are ‘reserved’ and ‘protected’ from 
the many for the sake of a few; they 
become matters for the Revenue 
Department, without lettiug anyone 
ever know who the 'revenue' is for! 


Analysis with reference to ecology 
or environmental laws must neces- 
sarily deal with the issues of acquisi- 
tion and distribution of common 
property resources which, ' conse- 
quently, must necessarily demand 
and generate a different type of 
socio-legal research, one that would 
be more relevant and appropriate for 


the insiders’ purposes — namely, of 
building a just nation. 


The number of public laws that 
pertain to Jand and water resources 
are numerous. They are, nonetheless, 
unified in some specific ways. First, 
almost all of them аге pre-Indepen- 
dence colonial enactments. The 
Forest Act, the Land Acquisition 
Act, those concerning oil, coal, 
electricity, ores, etc., were all design- 
ed and legislated by the British. 


Second, in so far as laws embody . 


a policy, all such laws embody and 
implement policies which are incon- 
sistent with the national policies 
promulgated by the government. For 
example, the National Forest Policy 
of 1952 advocated that 50 to 33 per 
cent of India’s: land be forested; the 
policy inherent in this Forest Act, 
however, advocates revenue genera- 
tion by deforestation. Consequently, 
within the last 35 years since 
Independence the forest coverage has 
been reduced to about 10 per cent. 


Third, aM such laws are inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of the post- 
Independence constitutional law in 
general and some constitutional pro- 
visions in specific. For example, 
Article 39(b) (c), decree equitable dis- 
tribution of common resources; the 
relevant laws, however, achieve just 
the opposite. Article 21 guarantees 
the right to livelihood. The relevant 
laws, however, aid the usurpation of 
common resources in the favour of 
the urban rich, thereby destroying 
the livelihood option of rural people 
and forcing them to migrate to 
urban areas. Article 19(e) protects 
the right to reside and settle in any 
part of India as a fundamental right; 
however ,the number of rural and 
tribal people who have been shifted 
around and uprooted to carry out 
*development' projects which favour 
the rich is unimaginable. 


І is only in the light of this basic 
development strategy, concerning 
privatization of common property 
resources, that one can understand 
the State’s reluctance to bring about 
any effective amendments in the 
environmental laws enacted by the 
British. The Forest Act of 1927 con- 
tinues till today, while the Forest 
Conservation Act of 1980 only 
further centralizes the power to regu- 


late resources. The Land Acquisition 
Act of 1894 continues in its basic 
form; none of the amendments 
address issues of equity or distribu- 
tive justice.? 


Ignoring all issues of common 
resources utilization and distribu- 
tion, in the name of environmental 
protection, an act was legislated in 
1974 to control pollution. This, 
however, failed to do its job.’ [n the 
name of protection again, Ше 
‘Environment Protection Act’ has 
been decreed in 1986. This, in effect, 
is also a pollution control law, 
Forests, Тапа or water resources arc 
not covered, anc understandably so. 
How does one explain the State's 
interest in merely protecting people 
from pollution when more pressing 
issues, vis-a-vis ecology, concern 
resource utilization and distribution? 
The enactment of these laws 
amounts to searching for ways in 
which industries can continue to 
operate withou: changing the com- 
mon resource utilization апа distri- 
bution strategies.’ 


1l. basic question, as noted, is— 
do we really want such a colonial 
development strategy? If we do not, 
there is a large task before us in 
getting the right type of environ- 
mental laws legislated. In fact, 
through Article 13, the Constituent 
Assembly has put a duty on the 
legislators to repeal all colonial laws 
that violate people's basic right to 
livelihood options and other funda- 
mental rights. This duty remains 
unfulfilled and will continue to 
remain so until appropriate legal 
and sociological research begins to 
reveal India's ttue and relevant 
colonial history and creates the con- 
ditions in wh:ch public opinion 
becomes sufficiently strong to neces- 
sitate the required amendments and 
legislation. 


eret eer d 
6. For a more detailed discussion of thc 


question of equity see, Chhatrapati Singb, 
Common Property and Common Poverty. 
(Oxford, 1986). 

7. For a detailed discussion of why the 
Water, (Prevention and Control of) Pollu- 
tion Act, 1974, has not worked, and cannot 
work see, Chhatrapati Singh, ‘Legal Policy 
for Control of Environmental Pollution’, in 
Cochin Law Review, 1984. 


8. For some detailed discussion on the 
issues see, Upendra Baxi, Environment 
Protection Act: An Agenda For Imple- 
mentation. Indian Law Institute, 1987, 
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Ky SIVARAMAKRISHNAN ' do psc 7 E Е. * 
"A FAIRLY new voice we hear in Ina ‘stratified 77, like India, f 
:the portals; of planning . „seems to  thefeare inliérent compulsions to- ' 
‘express astrident concern for our .wards the:" deterioration . of the 
‘natural environment, .in much the environment. While the rich des- 
same gloom filled tones of Auden's .troy the environment — indirectly 
"humane palinode: ‘through fesource wasteful lifestyles, 
. and directly through exploitation of. . 
‘Soon through. the dykis of our nature for profit — the poor are- 
content  .- often forced to fall back upon nature 
' ,. The emptying flood will force'a for their very survival, thereby using 
- rent ] up ñatural ‘resources. in an unguş=: 

' And, taller than a tree. . tainable fashion. Indian forests‘aré . . 
Hold sudden death before our being destroyed by commercial ihte- ` 
eyes... 'rests, and.to a lesser extent by rural" 

А "nm “Took. Stranger, 1936 . commiünities for whom the lóss of 
ic | control over natural resourcés has 

.Complementarily,.. ' there are led to an aliénation of man from 

thoughtful digressions on the Tech- . forest. à * 
nology Policy Statement, identifying . ~. А У 
laudable objectives. like: , reduce. © Paradoxically; . the: "increasing. 
demands on energy, ensure harmony dependence .of industrial society on 
with environment, preserve ‘the eco- ‘nature, through the quick spread of 
logical balance and improve the energy and resource intensive pro- ` 
quality of the habitat, recycle waste duction systems has been accom- - 

` material and make full utilization of panied by.the: spread of the myth 
by-products... I suppose we should that ап increased‘ dependence оп. 
feel. gratified: Yet underlying con- ‘modern technology" means decreased 
ceptions are blurred and misgivings dependence Оп. natural, resources.? 
remain. The principal beneficiaries These and similar currents of gov- 

„of the present mode of production ernment policy оп the mass of our . , 
may merely be evincing an anxiety forest wealth are examined їп this, 
over the life expectancy of the paper in an attempt to Peicéive the > 
‘resources they - appropriate and 

batten on. a ‚`2. Ramachandra Guha, "Forestry: in: 

*The views expressed in this article are British ànd Post British India--A Histori- - 
. the author’s own and do not, necessarily cal Analysis’, in Economic and Political 
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linkages between forestry and deve- 
lopment. 


T.. evolution of a forest policy 
and the ideas of management of 
forest resources in India for the pur- 
pose of harnessing them to develop- 
mental processes, can be traced to 
the early decades of the 19th cen- 
tury. In a systematic way, the British 
began the process of privatization of 
common property resources around 
1865. This was achieved by creating 
numerous permanent settlements on 
common property lands, declaring 
areas as reserved/protected forests 
and so on. 


The British made use of monarchi- 
cal claims over land to introduce 
the institution of common property 
over which the sovereign has abso- 
lute rights. Since it was the practice 
of Indian rulers not to interfere with 
the lives of forest dwellers, including 
their right to forest produce, it took 
almost eighty years of confrontation 
and suppression before the colonial 
powers could devise a sufficiently 
complex legal mechanism to over- 
come resistance and gain control 
over common land and its resources. 
This process was consummated in 
the Indian Forest Act, 1927.4 


The ideas informing this approach 
were simple and aggressive. As the 
Commissioner of the Kumaon Divi- 
sion, J.S. Campbell, noted on file in 
1910, ‘it is of primary importance 
to assert the proprietory right of 
government in these forests and lay 
down certain limits to the hitherto 
unregulated action of right holders.’ 
This monopoly was established by 
legal chicanery, describing the cus- 
tomary use of forests by villagers as 
privilege instead of right and thus 
making such usage dependent on the 
whim of the ruler. 


This is well observed when we 
view the whole issue from the point 
of occupancy rights. In the case of 
agricultural lands, these rights were 
made more durable by permanent 


settlements creating property rights 


4. Chhatrapati Singh, Соттоп Property 
and Common Poverty: India's Forests, 
Forest Dwellers and the Law. Oxford 
University Press, 1986. 

5. Ramachandra Guha, ‘Forestry and 
Social Protest in British Kumaon, c. 1983- 
1921’, in Ranajit Guha (ed.) Subaltern 
Studies, Volume IV. Oxford University 
Press, 1986. 


in the interest of revenue collection. 
Conversely, in forest lands where 
similar rights were enjoyed by forest 
dwellers — mostly illiterate tribals — 
they were extingüished: usurpation 
was preferred (natural, considering 
the massive resource potential of the 
forests). This thread links our 'dev- 
elopment philosophy' before and 
after independence.? j 


І. we try to isolate major deve- 
lopmental milestones, the crucial 


watershed in thé history of Indian 


forestry is undoubtedly the building 
of the railway network. The early 
years of railway expansion saw an 
unprecedented assault on the more 
accessible. The two world wars 
ensured that the high level of 
demand was continuously maintain- 
ed.” Momentous events culminating 
in a new phase of self-rule for our 
country bisected this century. We 
pledged to forswear much that was 
tarnished by colonial ill-repute. We 
also quietly carried on with much 
that could not be jettisoned in the 
national interest., The most specta- 
cular aspect of continuity in forest 
policy was the explicit reassertion 
of State monopoly rights at the 
expense of forest coinmunities in the 
natural forests. (National Forest 
Policy, 1952). i 


In spite of the similarity of the 
material processes of resource 
degradation, there is an important 
difference between the ways in which 
conflicts over natural resources were 
handled in the colonial period and 
today. Colonialism saw the transfer 
ofand increased access to natural 
resources being made possible by 
direct political and military inter- 
vention having erected a legal base. 
Independent India chose not to dis- 
mantle this, and in fact bolstered 
the process by the subtle use of 
subsidies and a development model 
provided by western capitalism.? 
Another difference in the post 1947 
development has been the rapid 
growth of forest industries — the 
paper industry has for example 
increased production from 92,800 
tonnes in 1948 to over 1 million 
tonnes in 1978.? 
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The requirements of industry 
brought a new dimension to forest 
management through the term 'pro- 
duction forestry. Large plantations 
of quick growing, economically 
attractive species replaced slow 
growing ones in an envisaged master 
plan. During the sixties clear felling 
to replant natural forests with indus- 
trially valuable species was done. 


A timely USAID report recom- 
mended in 1970 that a significant 
percentage of hardwood species 
needed to be replaced by manmade 
forests of desirable species such as 
eucalyptus, tropical pine and teak. 
It has been observed that the deteri- 
oration of the Himalayan eco-system 
has been partly due to the policy of 
encouraging pine at the cost of the 
broadleaved species.! 1t is not sur- 
prising that the subsequent social 
forestry programme, despite ils 
publicized community benefit role, 
ended up producing raw materials 
for the paper and pulp industry and 
poles for the construction industry. 


T. Plan outlay for forests as a 
percentage of public sector outlay 
took an upward swing from 0.39 per 
cent in the first plan, 0.46 per cent 
in the second plan, to what is almost 
2 per cent in the seventh plan. Cor- 
respondingly, afforestation achieve- 
ments showed a healthy trend, going 
from a total of 3.8 million hectares 
between 1950 to 1980, to 40 million 
hectares in ihe sixth plan period 
alone. But still production lagged 
far behind demand. To facilitate in- 
creased extraction, building roads 
in hitherto inaccessible forests be- 
came necessary. The relative isolation 
of many tribal forest areas ended as 
major highways and all-weather 
roads were built to transport forest 
produce into towns. Along with 
better communications came the 
ubiquitous contractor. 


The other major aspect of post 
independence forestry has been the 
expanding trade in Minor Forest 
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Produce (MFP). Forest revenue from 
MFP has grown from Rs. 3.03 crores 
in 1947 to Rs. 130 crores in 1977. 
MFP accounts for around 38 per 
cent of the revenue of the Forest 
Department and over 67 per cent of 
the net export earnings from forest 
produce.'* From the point of econo- 
mic development, these figures would 
appear pleasing but it is clear that 
the overwhelming majority of MFP 
(both quantity and value) is collect- 
ed from tribal forest areas, especial- 
ly in Central India. There the col- 
lection of MFP traditionally repre- 
sents an important source of wages 
for the forest dweller, often making 
the difference between starvation and 
subsistence. 


Yet, itis in the MFP trade that 
the exploitation of tribals by mer- 
cantile interests is most pronounced. 
Studies done on Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar have documented the scale 
of profit which intermediaries make. 
Private contractors predominate in 
both the MFP trade and the logging 
of timber. Government has been 
trying to do away with the inter- 
mediaries who exploit both forests 
and labour. Forest labour coope- 
ratives have been tried but with 
mixed results. 


The lasting impression is that of 
a continuum. While before 1947, 
forests were strategic raw material 
crucial for imperíal interests such as 
railway expansion and world wars, 
in the post-independence period the 
commercial and industrial interests 
have been the ones to influence forest 
policy. In both periods, implemen- 
tation of the policy has been at the 
expense of rural communities and 
their life support system. It is there- 
fore not surprising that with increas- 
ed forest exploitation, forest com- 
munities have experienced a progres- 
sive loss of control over their habitat. 
This deprivation has manifested it- 
self in a number of grassroot move- 
ments. 


M id teleological precepts are 
bandied about when it comes to 
analysing social protest which 
applies in the present case as well. 
We shall sidestep all those polemics 
and dialectics because our percep- 
tion is simple. Peoples’ movements 
ы 
12. Ramachandra Guha, Ор, cit. 


in the ecological sphere are a res- 
ponse to the threat posed to their 
very survival, and as a demand to 
conserve remaining life-sustaining 
natural resources. A clash develops 
between alternate production systems 
and development models. For sub- 
sistence farmers and forest dwellers, 
a forest performs the basic economic 
function of soil and water conser- 
vation, energy and food supplies, etc. 


For industry, the same forest is a 
mine of raw material. In fact, the 
popular resistance movements are 
projecting a new kind of develop- 
ment. The Chipko movement put 
forth the principle of the forest serv- 
ing the balanced needs of all the 
people. Tribal representatives resist- 
ing big dams have started attending 
seminars and conferences to put for- 
ward alternative proposals of small 
locally controlled dams and irriga- 
tion projects.!® We therefore need to 
look at the traditional systems of 
resource utilisation and manage- 
ment, including common property 
resources. Only then can we proceed 
to evolve a policy capable of dealing 
with the endemic contradictions 
dogging the relationship between 
development and forestry. 


К... communities, by and large, 
enjoyed untrammelled use of forests 
and wastes in their vicinity. This 
had given rise to natural systems of 
conservation that took different 
forms. In a study of Kumaon it has 
been found that through religion, 
folklore and tradition, the Khasa 
community had instituted a protec- 
tive ring around the forests. Often, 
hilltops were dedicated to the 
local deities and trees around the 
summit and on the slopes, preserved. 
Instead of spontaneous growth, 
many areas bore marks of both plant- 
ation and preservation. Particularly 
in eastern Kumaon, and around 
temples, deodar plantations had 
become naturalized some way east 
of the tree’s natural habitat. Temple 
groves of deodar varied in extent 
from. a few trees to woods of several 
hundred acres. As late as 1953 it was 
reported that the finest stands 
of deodar were found near temples, 
venerated and protected from 
injury.'4 
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İn the agricultural field the experi- 
ence is similar, In traditional sys- 
tems of Indian farming, crop plan- 
ning and crop production were 
marked by a remarkable ingenuity 
in the optimum deployment of soil 
for obtaining the best possible com- 
bination of advantages for food 
production. Most meaningful 
methods of inter-cropping and crop 
rotation were practised, which 
ensured composite supplies in ade- 
quate quantities of cereals, pulses 
and oilseeds for the local population 
and modest surpluses to urban 
markets. Also, crop residues offered 
liberal supplies of supplementary 
and nutritive  cattlefeed, green 
manure to farms and fuel for rural 
homes. Crop production gave as 
much importance to yields as to 
conservation and enrichment of soil 
fertility in the long term.!5 


I, all its wisdom our agricultural 
development policy was founded on 
the twin pillars of consolidation of 
holdings and  labour-dispensing 
heavy technology. Commenting on 
both aspects, a member of the IUCN 
Commission on ecology observed 
about France: ‘In certain areas, 
enormous stretches of land with over 
100 hectares to a single owner have 
replaced the former mosaic of small 
fields and meadows, each surround- 
ed by living hedges or enclosed in 
embankments planted with various 
types of trees — environments that 
harboured ‘diverse. populations in- 
cluding numerous insect'eaters of 
benefit to agriculture. Elimination 
of hedges, levelling of embank- 
ments, and filling of ditches to help 
the movement of large agricultural 
machines adversely affected the 
micro-climate. This accompanied 
by rectification of waterways using 
mechanical diggers had disastrous 
hydrobiological consequences.”?6 


Apart from the effect on the. 
micro-climate, one of the most obvi- 
ous results of eliminating embank- 
ments planted with trees serving as 
windbreakers is a considerable 
increase in runoff. Floods. are a 
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concomitant. This lesson has been 
admirably learnt in China where 
large scale afforestation has stimu- 
lated rural development, played an 
important, role in improving the 
rural environment, protected agri- 
cultural crops, conserved water and 
soil, and supplied energy and ferti- 
lizer. About 643,000 hectares of 
farmland  shelterbelts have been 
established since the founding of 
New China, protecting 10.73 million 
hectares of farmland. Experiments 
conducted in certain parts of China 
show that in fields protected by 
shelterbelts the speed of wind drop- 
ped by 20 per cent, surface water 
evaporation dropped by 10-20 per 
cent, and the relative air humidity 
rose by 5-10 per cent. Cereal yields 
have been observed to increase by 
20 per cent and more through these 
arrangements,” 


Uara consolidation has thus 
serious drawbacks. The introduction 
of technological innovations has 
also been detrimental to the environ- 
ment, as briefly touched upon 
earlier. In a case study of Raja- 
sthan, it has been shown that large 
scale introduction of tractors seve- 
rely curtailed the time available for 
soil preparation through the process 
of natural regeneration. Immedi- 
ately after harvest, the soil is worked 
for the next crop. This deprives 
animals of post harvest grazing in 
seasonal common property resources. 


The use of tractors has also led 
to a decline of grazing crops from 
long fallows, cultivable wastes and 
the like. Tractors are not subject to 
the constraint which avery short 
wet period imposes on soil prepara- 
tion by draft animals.!? This brings 
us to the autochthonous conser- 
vancy and self-reliance mechanism 
— the commons — and their rapid 
decline under the onslaught of 
agricultural development. A much 
bruited subject needs our attention 
now. 
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Half of India, the poorer half, 
depends for its subsistence needs on 
common lands, the uncultivated half 
of India. Till the end of the last 
century, and in all historical periods 
before that, at least 80 per. cent of 
India's natural resources were com- 
mon property? It is well known 
that this extensive common property 
has provided the resource base for 
a non-cash, non-market economy. 
There has thus been traditionally a 
minimal investment for basic energy, 
food, and housing resources for 
most of the rural community. 
While food comes primarily from 
cultivated lands, fodder, firewood, 
water, house building materials, 
agricultural and domestic imple- 
ments, medicinal plants and other 
natural products come from the 
uncultivated lands. Even food pro- 
duction on the cultivated lands 
depends on inputs of organic matter 
and plant nutrients derived from 
these uncultivated lands. In the hills, 
for instance, irrigation depends on 
the capture and storage of rain 
water, a function performed by 
uncultivated land.?? This dependence 
on free common property resources 
was greatest among forest communi- 
ties, which were chiefly tribal. 


What are these common property 
resources? Briefly :— forests, perma- 
nent pastures, uncultivable and culti- 
vable wastelands, fallows other than 
current fallows. The case study refer- 
red to earlier shows a‘ decline of 
20 per cent in the first three decades 
of independence in these resources 
in western Rajasthan. This is ‘an 
alarming trend. | 


Tu appears to be a consensus 
that in the precolonial period the 
benefits of common property were 
widely and fairly- equitably distri- 
buted, even though through levies 
and penalties, landlords exploited 
peasants. However, these same 
feudal masters managed an effective 
system for the maintenance of these 
resources. It is only through inter- 
vention in the management of forests 
(British period) and the agricultural 
production system (post-indepen- 
dence planned development) that 
common property resources have 
been touched, decidedly to the dis- 
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advantage of the poor and of the 
resource base itself. 


- Rural and tribal people are 
directly affected by the usurpation 
of common natural resources over 
land, whether the usurpation is 
through a State monoply ora private 
capitalist body. In practise, this has 
been achieved through a network of 
Forest Acts, laws concerning minor 
forest produce, those governing 
other common lands, industrial and 
agrarian laws and policies, as well 
as those governing common water 
resources.?! 


ONES of agriculture 
and industrial growth, both major 
landmarks in our development, have 
only served to privatize common 
property resources to their detriment 
and to subserve urban, industrial 
interests. Land reforms, local self 
government and financial assistance 
have failed to compensate. This is 
well brought out in microstudies. 
With the abolition of zamindari and 
jagirdari, the peasants emerged as a 
new class of owners, paying less 
revenue. Vast areas of common pro- 
perty resources, mainly submarginal 
lands, were distributed to the poor 
as croplands disregarding the fact 
that they were mostly unfit for culti- 
vation. Within a decade of land 
reforms in western Rajasthan, 3.4 
-million hectares of common property 
resources were transferred to private 
ownership for the purpose of farm- 
ing. This meant a decline of 10-2C 
per cent in common property 
resources for grazing?" 


Management of common property 
resources by panchayats has, by anc 
large, resulted in their neglect. Col 
lection of local rates and cesses or 
these ceased as such elected bodie 
were unwilling to become unpopu 
lar. The already inequitable acces. 
to these resources has probabl- 
become more so with their shrinkag : 
and the collapse of mechanisms с> 
collective management. One argu- 
ment lays the body of massiv: 
deforestation, creation of wastelands 
and other ecological problems at th: 
feet of this inequity.?? Jt is therefor 
apparent that these resources an] 
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the plight of those who depend on 
them are both in a critical state. 
Accentuation of this problem in the 
name of development could be 
fraught with calamitous possibilities. 
Surrounded by controversial options, 
when we consider alternative policy 
this knowledge should serve as a 
valuable guide. 


| henever traditional systems of 
agricultural production and natural 
resource .management have been 
tampered with, the upshot has been 
an arrogation of rights, privileges 
and decisions on choice of techni- 
ques by the State. Local inhabitants, 
principally forest dwellers, have been 
excluded from this process. Seven 
percent of all Indians are forest 
dwellers or tribals, that is 40. million 
people. India’s natural forests have 
never been uninhabited wildernesses; 
they all have had people in them. 
Forestry is hence intertwined with 
people. An economic policy for the 
management of forest resources 
needs to be sensitive to the entire 
corpus of rights and be able to dis- 
tinguish among the beneficiaries of 
such rights. 


Our present policy concerns, 
giving primacy to afforestation, seem 
to be awakening to the lessons of 
what forestry and development 
should not connote. Recent Planning 
Commission estimates place short- 
ages of fuelwood at about 94 million 
tonnes, and industrial wood at 36 
million cubic metres. The National 
Wastelands Development Board has 
been set up to promote a holistic 
approach to afforestation program- 
mes and to deal with these shortages 
through a leverage of coordinated 
and consistent programmes to pro- 
vide the desired synergy. It is clearly 
comprehended that to deal with 
rural poverty, substantial invest- 
ments will have to be made in the 
regeneration of wastelands on which 
the poor depend for subsistence.?* 
Moreover, the holistic enrichment 
of the village ecosystem is to be 
aimed at by giving priority to the 
basic biomass needs of the poor for 
fuel, food and fodder. 


The issues engaging our attention 
today are related to these very ques- 
tions of tree growing for local con- 
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sumption vis-a-vis income genera- 
tion through commercial practise. 
Deregulation of the forestry sector 
and demystification of the elaborate 
procedural accretions — shrouding 
forestry — causing lack of public 
participation in this crucial econo- 
mic activity — is being emphasised. 
The thrust is towards taking forestry 
back to the people, to which end 
policy initiatives are being identified 
for restoring marginal lands to 
afforestation activities to provide for 
the common requirements of the 
community. This includes grant of 
tree usufruct rights: to poor people 
on public lands, detentralization of 
nursery raising activities in the small 
farm sector with an attractive 
package of input’ supplies, skill 
upgradation, credit, capital subsidy 
and assured market. Encouragement 
of afforestation cooperatives, initial- 
ly through the facilitative and cata- 
lystic role of existing cooperative 
networks in the agriculture and 
animal husbandry sectors has been 
set іп motion. In addition, it may 
be necessary to ban further curtail- 
ment of common property resources 
through privatization while streng- 
thening revenue collection from and 
reinvestment in them. 


I, sum,. history has made its 
messages clear to the meanest intel- 
ligence. Forestry and development 
in India must signify a symbiosis 
between man and environment that 
draws upon the rich traditions and 


proven practices that exist in our : 


country. It is of critical importance 
that management systems be so 
redesigned that renewable resources 
like trees, shrubs, pasture, soil and 
water are restored and used ona 
sustained yield basis. In planned 
economies, especially when resource 
allocation is done at a national level 
inasituation of perennial resource 
Scarcity, planning perceptions need 
to be well balanced by an overview 
that avoids neglect of any sector. 


It would follow from this pro- 
position that the fundamental 
resources need the most care. Our 
worldview must alter if we cannot 
nurture these resources, for in the 
alternative, the very world we seek 
to build will be like ‘the green faces 
fivd ‘pon the flood, mute and 
defenceless in its wrath’ as Byron 
said, in a different context, 
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These oaks-and rhodendrons, 

These trees of pine, m 
Don't cut them, don't cut them, ` 
Protect them with your. life. 


These bubbling ‘springs, “these. rushing 
brooks. ' 

Rise in the deep woods 

Where the sweet wild rhodendron 
-Blooms in merry abandon. 


‘From а Garhwali song 
by Glianshyan Raturi, 
-Chipko -poet 


FORESTS іп India were central to 
the evolution of her civilization. 
Forest-based ashramas (settlements) 
produced-the best scientific research 
and cultural writings, and India’s 
culture was known as 4ranya Sams- 


'kriti, or forèst“ culture; Human 


"understanding of the fundamental 
ecological utility of. forest- eco- 
systems and their economic impor- 
tance led tó trees being treated with 
respect and. veneration. In the Rig 
Veda, thé forest is described as 
‘Aranyani, or mother goddess. a 
deity that takes caré of wildlife- and 
ensures: that food is available for 
man. Ashramas and forests, “hot 
urban settlements, were recognized 
às the highest formi of cultural 
evolution, ‘providing society with 
both intellectual guidance and 
material sustenance. 7. 

In each region of India, special 
attention-was devoted to:the growth 
of village forests that contained 
multi-purpose tree species providing 
fuel, fodder, fruits, fiber, green 
manure, etc, The ecological role of 
forests in soil and water conserva- 
tion was widely recognized, and 
social control on the felling of trees 
in ecologically sensitive areas such 
as riverbanks was strictly, enforced. 
If trees- were over-exploited by the 
powers that be, common. people 
rose in resistance to save them, as 
was tlie case among the Bishnoi 
community: which sacrificed 363 
lives to resist the felling of vital 
multipurpose Khejri trees by the 


axemen, | of the King of Jodhpur 
(Bishnoi, 1986). 


In independent India, this mode 


of non-violent resistanée to destruc- 


tive ‘development’? was revived as 
the ‘Chipko’ or ‘embrace the tree’ 
movement in continuity with the 
Indian tradition of resolving con- 
flicts ` through non-violent non- 
cooperation. The conflicts and ten- 
sions from which the famous Chipkc 
Movement has emerged can be 
traced ‘historically, to the drastic 
changes“in forest management intro- 
duced into India during the colonia 
period. ° Í 


The. colonial. policy of reservatior 
of forests and the denial of villagers 
rights of access led to the creatior 
of resistance movements in all part 
of the country. The Forest Act o^ 
1927 intensified these conflicts anc 
the following years witnessed wide- 
spread forest ‘satyagrahas as oppo: 
sition to the new forest laws inten- 
sified. *. С 


i5 аа, іп the Gandhia: 
view,- was the use of non-violei: 
dede asa political weapon is 
place of the force of arms. Unlika 
many.. other -political philosophies, 
Gandbian philosophy has nevcr 
claimed to be strictly materialist. In 
the absence’ of such overt categor - 
zation, Gandhian philosophy hs 
often been assumed to be based on 
subjective, idealist, or moral force , 
rather tham on objective or materin- 
list ones. Accordingly, the mot 
important political weapon used :n 
the Gandhian movements, the sat, .- 
graba, has -been thought of à» а 
purely emotional gesture witho it 
any materialist base. A closer soci»- 
historical evaluation is needed о 
de-mystify the image of Gandhicn 
satyagrahas and to establish t'e 
materialist basis of Gandhian m z- 
ments such as Chipko. 


. The power of satyagraha. in tie 
form of non-cooperation, has be n 
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a traditional mode of protest against 
exploitative authority in India. In 
Hind Swaraj, Gandhiji wrote that 
through satyagraha he was merely 
carrying forward an ancient tra- 
dition: ‘In India the nation at large 
had generally used passive resis- 
tance in all departments of life. We 
cease to cooperate with our rulers 
when they displease us.' The domi- 
nance of the use of moral force was 
not, however, an indicator of the 
non-material objectives of these 
movements. The strong material 
basis of the Gandhian movements 
becomes visible after a detailed 
analysis of the concrete issues for 
the settlement of. which satyagrahas 
were taken up. 


. Satyagraha was used by Gandhiji 
against systems of material exploi- 
tation which were the main profit 
making tools of the British, and in 
which the material under-develop- 
ment of the Indian masses was 
rooted, It was used in Champaran 
to save Indian peasants from the 
compulsory cultivation of indigo in 
place of foodcrops. It was used in 
Dandi and in other parts of the 
country to protest against the 
exploitative Salt Law. It was used 
to safeguard the interests of the 
Indian weavers who were pauperized 
by the unequal competition with 
mill made cloth from Europe. It was 
used by forest movements to resist 
the denial of traditional rights. 
"Unfortunately, in spite of the fact 
that Gandhian satyagraha was used 
to*oppose the economic system that 
éreated material poverty and under- 
dévelopment, it has often been des- 
cribed and understood as a spiritual 
phenomenon without any materialist 
base. This common perception of 
Gandhian movements as unrelated to 
material contradictions in society is 
completely misplaced. The subjective 
and spiritual nature of the force of 
satyagraha has systematically been 
confused with the material and 
objective contradictions in society 
against which the force was used. 


dx concept of class contradiction 
between the working class and the 
capitalists has dominated most 
attempts at analysing class relations 
in contemporary Indian society. The 
mechanical application of such a 
view obviously made it impossible 


for classical analysts to understand 
the ramification of class conflict 
beyond the shop floor. Gandhiji 
focussed his attention on these more 
fundamental and severe material 
contradictions in Indian society since 
he understood the problem of the 
invisible and marginalized majority. 
The material basis for survival of 
this marginalized majority was 
threatened by the resource demands 
of the industrial production system 
introduced into India by the British. 
In this manner, without making any 
claims about being materialistic, 
Gandhiji politicized the most severe 
material contradictions of his time. 


T. Chipko movement is the most 
contemporary expression of such 
material contradictions in the 
hill areas of India. Forests are 
critica] ecological elements in the 
vulnerable Himalayan eco-system. 
Natural broad-leaved and mixed 
forests have been central in 
maintaining water and soil stability 
under conditions of heavy seasonal 
rainfall. They have also provided 
the most significant input for sustain- 
able agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry in the hills. Undoubtedly, 
forests provide the material basis 
for the whole agripastoral economy 
of the hill villages. Green leaves and 
grass satisfy the fodder requirement 
of farm animals whose dung pro- 
vides the only source of nutrients 
for food crops. Dry twigs and 
branches are the only source of 
domestic cooking fuel. Agricultural 
implements and house frames require 
forest timber. The forests also pro- 
vide large amounts of fruit, edible 
nuts, fibres, and herbs for local 
consumption. 


During the nineteenth century, a 
new demand was put on the forest 
resources of Garhwal. In 1850, an 
Englishman, Wilson, obtained a 
lease to exploit all the forests of 
the Kingdom of Tehri-Garhwal for 
the small annual rental of 400 
rupees. Under his axe, several valu- 
able Deodar and Chir forests were 
clearfelled and completely destroyed 
(Raturi, 1932) in 1864. inspired by 
Wilson's flourishing timber business, 
the British rulers of the  north- 
western provinces took a lease for 
20 years and engaged Wilson to 
exploit the forests for them. 
European settlements such as Mus- 


Soorie created new pressures for the 
cultivation of food crops, leading to 
the large-scale felling of oak forests. 
Conservation of the forests was not 


, considered. 


In‘his report on the forests of the 
State, E. A. Courthope. IFS, re- 
marked: ‘It seems possible that it 
was not mainly with the idea of 
preserving the forests that govern- 
ment entered into this contract’ 
(Raturi, 1932). In 1895 the Tehri 
State took the management of forests 
in its own hands when they realized 
their great economic importance 
from the example of Wilson and the 
government. Between 1897 and 
1899, forest areas were reserved and 
restrictions were placed on village 
use. These restrictions were much 
disliked and utterly disregarded by 
the villagers, and led to cases of 
organized resistance against author- 
ity (Raturi, 1932). On 31, March 
1905 a Durbar circular (No. 11) 
from the Tehri King announced 
modifications to these restrictions in 
response to this resistance. 


T.. modifications, however, failed 
to diffuse the tension Small strug- 
gles took place throughout the king- 
dom. but the most significant resis- 
tance occurred in 1907 when a forest 
officer, Sadanand Gairola, was man- 
handled in Khandogi. When King 
Kirti Shah heard about the revolt he 
rushed to the spot to pacify the 
citizens (Bahuguna, 1976), The con- 
tradictions between the people's 
basic needs and the State’s revenue 
requirements remained unresolved 
and, in due course, intensified. In 
1930 the people of Garhwal began a 
non-cooperation movement mainly 
around the issue of forest resources. 
Satyagraha, to resist the new oppres- 
sive forest laws, was most intense 
in the Rewain region. A massive 
protest meeting was organised at 
Tilari. The Raja of Tehri was in 
Europe at the time. In his absence. 
Dewan Chakradhar Jayal crushed 
the peaceful satyagraha with armed 
force. A large number of unarmed 
satyagrahis were killed and wounded 
while many others lost their lives in 
a desperate attempt to cross the 
rapids of the Yamuna river. 


While the right of access to forest 
resources remained a burning issue 
in the Garhwal Kingdom, the anti- 
imperialist freedom movement in 


India invigorated -the Garhwali 
people’s movement for democracy. 
Saklana, Badiyargarh, 
Kirtinagar, and other regions revolt- 
ed against the Raja’s rule in 1947 
and declared themselves: ‘indepen- 
dent panchayats’. Finally, on August 
1, 1949 the Kingdom of Tehri was 
liberated from feudal rule and 
became an integral part of the 
Union of India in the State of Uttar 
Pradesh. The heritage of political 
struggle for social justice and eco- 
logical stability in Uttarakhand was 
strengthened after independence by 
the influence of eminent Gandhians 
such as Mira Behn and Sarala 
Behn. 


T. Chipko movement is histori- 
cally, philosophically and organiza- 
tionally, an extension of traditional 
Gandhian satyagraha. Its special 
significance is that it is taking place 
in post-Independence India The 
continuity between the pre-Indepen- 
dence and post-Independence forms 
of this satyagraha has been provided 
by Gandhians such as Dev Suman, 
Mira Behn and Sarala Behn. Dev 
Suman was initiated into Gandhian 
satyagraha atthe time of the Salt 
Satyagraha. He died for the cause 
of the Garhwali people’s rights to 
survive with dignity and freedom. 
Mira Behn and Sarala Behn were 
close associates of Gandhiji. Both 
moved to the interior of the 
Himalaya and established ashramas. 
Sarala Behn settled in Kumaun and 
Mira Behn lived in Garhwal until 
her departure for Vienna due to ill 
health. Equipped with the Gandhian 
world-view of development based 
upon justice and ecological stability, 
they contributed to the growth 
of women’s power and ecological 
consciousness in the hill areas of 
Uttar Pradesh. 


The influence of these two Euro- 
pean disciples of Gandhiji on the 
struggle for social justice and ecologi- 
cal stability in the hills of Uttar Pra- 
desh has been immense, and they 
generated a new brand of Gandhian 
activists who provided the foundation 
for the Chipko Movement. Sunder- 
lal Bahuguna is prominent among 
the new generation of workers deep- 
ly inspired by these Gandhians. 
Influenced by Sri Dev Suman, he 
joined the independence movement 
at the age of 13. Now, at nearly 60, 


Karakot, · 


he is strengthening the philosophical 
base of the Chipko movement 


'from the Gandhian perspective of 


nature. 


Т rapid spread of resistance in 


the hills of Uttar Pradesh and its 
success in enforcing changes in forest 
management was also due to the 
awareness created by folk poets such 
as Ghanshyam Raturi, and the grass- 
roots efforts of a number of activists, 


‚ such as Man Singh Rawat, Chandi 


Prasad Bhatt, Dhoom Singh Negi, 


etc. Bhatt, who later became very ' 


well known, was inspired by Bahu- 
guna to leave his job ina transport 
company and become a full time 
activist. Bahuguna and Bhatt met in 
1960 in Nandprayag when Bahuguna 
was on a trip through Uttarakhand 
to spread Gandhi’s message at the 
instructions of Acharya Bhave. In 
1961, the Gandhian activists of 
Uttarakhand grouped themselves 
into an Uttarakhand Sarvodaya 
Mandal under the coordination of 
Sarala Behn. The Sarvodaya move- 
ment in the 1960s was organised 
around four major issues: 


(i) The organisation of women; 


(ii) The fight against alcohol con- 
sumption; 


(iii) The fight for forest rights; 


(iv) The establishment of local 
forest-based small industries. 


While the fight against alcohol 
consumption provided the platform 
for the organisation of women, the 
increasing conflict over forest pro- 
ducts between local and outside 
industries provided a rallying point 
for popular protest. In 1968 the 
people of Garhwal renewed their 
resolve to fight for their forests in 
a memorial meeting at Tilari: 


*From ancient times forests have 
been the foundation of our cultural 
and material life. We reaffirm our 
birth-right to draw sustenance and 
livelibood from forests while pro- 
tecting them. 


*From time to time, our forest 
rights have been violated through 
brute force, leading to a disintegra- 
tion of our cultural and econornic 
life. Sometimes the mirage of petty 
reforms and privileges have been put 
before us. But it is our firm belief 


that our happiness and prosperity 
are based on a harmonious relation 


. between our forests and ourselves. 


This relationship must be allowed 
to continue for ever. 


"Today, we remember the martyrs 
of Tilari and offer homage to them. 
Their peaceful and  non-violent 
movement and sacrifice give us time- 
less inspiration to protect our forests 
and forest rights. We therefore vow 
to declare today as Forest Day and 
renew their pledge.’ 


T. organisational platform of 
women was thus ready by the 1970s 
and this decade saw the beginning 
of more frequent popular protest 
concerning the rights of the people 
to utilise local forests. In 1972 
Swami Chidanandji of Rishikesh 
undertook a month-long tour to 
bless the people in their struggle. He 
co-related the spiritual message of 
Indian culture with the scientific 
ideas of western ecology which had 
emerged after the Stockholm Confe- 
rence. 1972 saw widespread, orga- 
nised protests against commercia] 
exploitation of forests by outside 
contractors in Purola on Decem- 
ber 11, in Uttarkashi on Decem- 
ber 12 and in Gopeshwar on Decem- 
ber 15. It was then that Raturi 
composed his famous poem: 

‘Embrace the trees and 

Save them from being felled: 

The property of our hills, 

Save it from being looted,’ 


While the concept of saving trees 
by embracing them is old, as in the 
case of the Bishnois, in the context 
of the current phase of the move- 


.ment for forest rights this popular 


poem is the earliest documentary 
source of the now famous name, 
*Chipko'. In the year 1973, the 
tempo of the movement in the two 
centres, Uttarkashi and Gopeshwar, 
under the leadership of Raturi 
and Bhatt respectively, increased 
considerably. During a meeting of 
villagers and the Sarvodaya Mandal 
in Gopeshwar in April 1973, the first 
popular action to chase away con- 
tractors took place spontaneously. 
After this success, Bahuguna and 
other members of the Sarvodaya 
Mandal immediately started a march 
in Chamoli district to follow the axe- 
men and to encourage people to 
oppose them wherever they went. 
Later in {Бе year, in December 1973, 
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there was a militant demonstration 


in Uttarkashi by thousands of people. 


In March 1974, 27 women under the 
leadership of Gaura Devi saved a 
large number of trees from a cont- 
ractor’s axe in Reni. After this, the 
government was forced to stop the 
private contract system of felling and 
in 1975 formed the Uttar Pradesh 
Forest Development Corporation to 
do the job. This was the first major 
success of the movement and 
marked the end of a phase. 


В.а however, could 
not replace a civilisational response 
to the forest crisis. The ecological 
limit of forest extraction was hardly 
recognised by the Forest Develop- 
ment Corporation. The problems 
associated with ecological destruc- 
tion were accentuated, leading to 
increased hardship for the women, 
who were responsible for the collec- 
tion of fodder and water. During the 
next five years, Chipko actions for 
forest protection took place in vari- 
ous parts of the Garhwal Himalaya. 
It is very important to note that it 
was no more the old demand for 
higher allocation of forest products 
to local industries, but the new 
demand for ecological control on 
forest resource extraction in order 
to ensure a regular supply of water 
and fodder that was being aired. in 
May 1977, Chipko activists in 
Henwal Valley organized themselves 
for future action. 


In June 1977 a meeting of all the 
activists in the hills with intellec- 
tuals like D.D. Pant, held in the 
Ashram of Sarala Behn, further 
strengthened the movement and con- 
solidated the resistance to commer- 
cial fellings as well as to excessive 
tapping of resin from pine trees. In 
Gotars forests in the Tehri range the 
forest ranger was transferred because 
of his inability to prevent the illegal 
over-tapping of pine resin. It was in 
this period that the methodology of 
hugging trees to save them from 
felling was actually used for the first 
time by Dhoom Singh Negi in Salet 
forest, near the village Pipleth in 
Henwal valley. 


Among the numerous instances of 
Chipko successes throughout the 
Garhwal Himalaya in the years to 
follow are the instances in Adwani, 
Amarsar, Chanchnidhar, Dungari, 


Paintoli and  Badiyagarh. The 
auction of Adwani forests took 
place in October 1977 in Narender- 
nagar, the district headquarters. 
Bahuguna undertook a fast against 
the auction and appealed to the 
forest contractors and the district 
authorities to refrain from destroying 
the forest. The auction was under- 
taken despite expressions of popular 
discontent. In the first week of 
December 1977, the Adwani forests 
were scheduled to be felled. Large 
groups of women led by Bachhni 
Devi came forward to save the 
forests. Interestingly, Bachhni Devi 
was the wife of the local village 
head who was himself a contractor. 
Chipko activist Dhoom Singh Negi 
supported the women’s struggle by 
undertaking a fast in the forest 
itself. The women tied sacred threads 
to the trees as a token of the vow of 
protection. Between 13 and 20 
December, a large number of women 
from 15 villages guarded the forests 
while discourses on the role of 
forests in Indian life from ancient 
texts went on non-stop. It was here 
in Adwani that the ecological slogan 
*What do the forests bear? Soil, 
water and pure air’ was born. 


The axe-man withdrew only to 
return. on February 1], 1978 with 
two truckloads of armed police. The 
plan was to encircle the forests with 
the help of the police in order to 
keep the people away during the 
felling operation. Even before the 
police reached the area the volunteers 
ofthe movement entered the forest 
and explained their case to the 
forest labourers who had been 
brought in from far distant places. 
By the time the contractors arrived 
with the policemen each tree was 
being guarded by three volunteers. 
The police, having been defeated in 
their own plan, and seeing the 
awareness among the people, hastily 
withdrew. 


d cumulative impact of the 
sustained grass-roots struggle to pro- 
tect forests was a re-thinking of 
the forest management strategy in 
the hill areas The Chipko demand 
for the declaration of Himalayan 
forests as protected forests instead 
of production forests was recognised 
atthe highest policy-making level. 
The late Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, after a meeting with 


Bahuguna, recommended a 15-year 
ban on commercial green felling in 
the Himalayan forests of Uttar 
Pradesh. 


The moratorium on green felling 
gave the Chipko Movement breath- 
ing time to expand the base of the 
movement. Bahuguna and others 
took up the 4780 km long Chipko 
foot march from Kashmir to Kohima 
to contact villagers across the 
Himalayan range and to spread the 
message of Chipko. At the same 
time it was thought opportune to 
try and spread the movement to 
the other mountain areas of the 
country, like the Sahayadirs, the 
Aravallis and the Vindhyas. 


While Bahuguna extended the 
base of the movement to other parts 
of the country, Bhatt in Gopeshwar 
took the path of consolidation in 
his region through largescale 
planting of trees with the involve- 
ment of the people. In an area 
where planting of trees has tradition- 
ally been a social programme, the 
new wave of tree planting brought 
about by the Chipko Movement has 
opened up great possibilities of 
ecological and economic rehabilita- 
tion. Asa result, Bhatt's work is 
recognised by all as a case of highly 
successful tree planting as compared 
to official programmes. 


В the earlier forest satyagrahas 
and the Chipko Movement, arose 
from conflict over forest resources 
and are similar as responses to forest 
destruction. What differentiates 
Chipko from the earlier struggles is 
its ecological basis. The new concern 
to save and protect forests through 
satyagraha did not arise from a 
resentment against further encroach- 
ment on people’s access to forest 
resources but from the alarming 
signals of rapid ecological destabi- 
lization. Villages self-sufficient іл 
food had to resort to food imports 
as a result of declining productivity. 
This in turn was related to the 
reduction of soil fertility іп the 
forests. Water sources began to dry 
up as the forests disappeared. So- 
called ‘natural disasters’, such as 
floods and landslides, began to 
occur in river systems which had 
hitherto been stable. The Alaknanda 
disaster of July 1970 inundated 
1,000 sq km of land in the hills and 
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washed away many bridges and 
roads. In 1977, the Tawaghat tragedy 
took an even heavier toll. In 1978 
the Bhagirathi blockade, resulting 
from a big landslide above Uttar- 
kashi, caused massive floods across 
the entire valley. 


T.. old issues of over-exploitation 
of forest resources and the resulting 
threat to communities living there 
have thus moved on from concerns 
about the inequitous distribution of 
material benefits to those for a 
more equitable distribution of eco- 
logically-generated costs. At the first 
stage, the growth of commercial 
interests resulted in efforts to exclude 
competing demands. The beginning 
of large scale commercial exploi- 
tation of India’s forest resources 
created the need for forest legislation 
which denied village communities 
access to forests. The forest satya- 
grabas of the 1930s were a result of 
the Forest Act of 1927 which denied 
the people access to biomass for their 
own survival while increasing its pro- 
duction for industrial and com- 
mercial growth. 


The growth imperative, however, 
drove production for commercial 
purposes into the second stage of 
conflict which is at the ecological 
level. Scientific and technical know- 
ledge of forestry within the existing 
model of forest management is 
limited to a view of forests as sour- 
ces of commercial timber. This gives 
rise to prescriptions for forest 
management which are manipula- 
tions to maximize immediate growth 
of commercial wood. Initially, this 
is achieved by the destruction of 
other biomass forms that have lower 
commercial value but may be very 
important to vilage people, or have 
great ecological significance. Thus, 
the silvicultural system of modern 
forestry embraces prescriptions for 
destruction of non-commercial 
biomass forms to ensure the increas- 
ed production of commercial 
biomass forms The encouragement 
given to the replacement of ecologi- 
cally valuable oak forests by com- 
mercially valuable conifers is an 
indicator of this shift. Ultimately, 
this increase in production may be 
described as mining of the ecologi- 
cal capital ofthe forest ecosystem 
which has accumulated through 
thousands of years. 


The contemporary Chipko Move- 
ment, which has become a national 
campaign, is the result of these 
multidimensional conflicts over 
forest resources at ihe scientific, 
technical, economic, and especially 
the ecological levels. It is not a 
narrow conflict over the local or 
non-local distribution of forest 
resources, At one stage the demand 
was for a bigger share for the local 
people in the immediate commercial 
benefits of ecologically destructive 
forest resource exploitation. It has 
now evolved a demand for ecologi- 
cal rehabilitation. Since the Chipko 
Movement is based upon the per- 
ception of forests in their ecological 
context, it exposes the social and 
ecological costs of short term 
growth-oriented forest management. 
This is clearly seen in its slogan 
which claims that the main products 
of the forests are not timber or resin, 
but soil, water and oxygen. With 
appropriate social contral the basic 
biomass needs of food, fuel, fodder, 
small timber, and fertilizer can, in 
the Chipko vision and the Garhwal 
practice, . be satisfied as positive 
externalities of a production system 
primarily aimed at soil and water 
conservation to stabilize a local agri- 
pastoral economy. 


T. Chipko Movement has been 
successful in forcing a fifteen-year 
ban on commercial green felling in 
the hills of Uttar Pradesh, in stopp- 
ing clearfelling in the Western Ghats 
and the Vindhyas, and in generating 
pressure for a national forest policy 
which is more sensitive to the 
people's needs and to the ecological 
development of the country. Unfor- 
tunately, it has often been naively 
presented by vested interests as a 
reflection of a conflict between ‘deve- 
lopment’ and ‘ecological concern’, 
implying that ‘development’ relates 
to the material and objective basis 
of life while ‘ecology’ is concerned 
with non-material and subjective 
factors, such as scenic beauty. 


The deliberate introduction of 
this false and dangerous dichotomy 
between ‘development’ and ‘ecology’ 
disguises the real dichotomy between 
ecologically sound development 
and unsustainable and ecologically 
destructive economic growth. The 
latter is always achieved through 
destruction of life support systems 


and the material deprivation of 
marginal communities. Genuine dev- 
elopment can only be based on eco- 
logical stability which ensures sus- 
tainable supplies of vital resources. 
Gandhi, and later his disciples, Mira 
Behn and Sarala Behn, clearly des- 
cribed how and why development is 
not necessarily contradictory to eco- 
logical stability. By questioning a 
destructive pattern of growth, eco- 
logical movements like Chipko are 
not to be seen as an obstacle to the 
process of development. On the con- 
trary, by constantly keeping ecologi- 
cal stability in focus, they provide 
the best guarantee for ensuring a 
stable material basis for all peoples. 


Í, the final analysis, the dicho- 
tomy between ‘development and 
environment boils down to what one 
means by ‘development’ and how 
scientific knowledge is generated 
and used to achieve it. This dichoto- 
my is very clear in the two slogans 
on the utility of the Himalayan 
forests, one emanating from the 
ecological concepts of Garhwali 
women, the cther from the sectoral 
concepts of those associated with the 
trade in fores: products. When tne 
Chipko movement turned ecologicel 
in 1977 in Adwani the spirit of 
public-interest and ecological science 
was captured in the slogan: 


*What do the forests bear? 
Soil, water and pure air.’ 


This was a response to the then 
commonly accepted partisan-science 
slogan: 


*What do the forests bear? 
Profit on resin and timber. 


The insight in the first slogan 
represented a cognitive shift. The 
movement was transformed from 
one based on conflicts over resources 
to one involving differences over 
scientific perceptions and philoso- 
phical approaches to nature. This 
transformation also created that cle- 
ment of universality which has 
allowed Chipko to reproduce itself 
in different ecological and cultural 
contexts. The slogan has become ihe 
scientific and philosophical message 
of the movement and has laid (he 
foundations of an alternative forestry 
science, oriented to the public irte- 
rest and ecological in nature. 
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‘Scientific forestry’ in its present 
form is a reductionist system of 
knowledge which ignores the com- 
plex relationships within the forest 
community and between plant life 
and other resources like soil and 
water. Its pattern of resource utilisa- 
tion is based on increasing ‘produc- 
tivity’ on these reductionist founda- 
tions. By ignoring the linkages 
within the forest ecosystem, this 
pattern of resource use generates 
instabilities and leads to a counter- 
productive use of natural resources 
at the ecosystem level. The destruc- 
tion of the forest ecosystem and its 
multiple functions in turn hurts the 
economic interest of those groups of 
society which depend for their 
survival on these diverse resource 
functions which include soil and 
water stabilisation and the provision 
of food, fodder, fuel, fertilizer, etc. 


Eu movements like Chipko are 
therefore simultaneously a critique of 
reductionist ‘scientific’ forestry and 
the articulation of a frame-work for 
an alternative forestry science which 
is ecological and can safeguard the 
public interest. In this, forest 
resources are not viewed in isolation 
from other resources of the eco- 
system. Noris the economic value 
of a forest reduced to the com- 
mercial value of its timber. ‘Pro- 
ductivity’, ‘yield’ and ‘economic 
value’ are defined for the integrated 
ecosystem and for multipurpose 
utilisation. Their meaning and 
measure is therefore entirely different 
from the meaning and measure 
employed in reductionist forestry. 
Just as with the shift from Newto- 
nian to Einsteinean physics the 
meaning of ‘mass’ changed from a 
velocity-independent to a velocity- 
dependent term, the shift from reduc- 
tionist forestry to ecological forestry 
changes all scientific terms from 
ecosystem-independent to ecosystem- 
dependent ones. The two economic 
perspectives thus lead to two sepa- 
rate notions. of ‘productivity’ and 
‘value’, 


So far as overall productivity 
goes, the natural tropical forest is 
а highly productive ecosystem 
Examining the forests of the humid 
tropics from the ecological view, 
Golley (1975) has noted: ‘A large 
biomass is generally characteristic of 
tropical forests. The quantities of 


wood especially are large in tropical 
forests and average about 300 tons 
per ha. compared with about 150 
tons per ha. for temperate forests.’ 


Не. in the partisan view of 
forestry, overall productivity is not 
important. It looks only for indus- 
trially useful species and measures 
productivity in terms of industrial 
biomass alone. As Bethel (1984), an 
international forestry consultant, 
states, referring to the large biomass 
typical of the forests of the humid 
tropics: ‘It must be said that from a 
standpoint of industrial material 
supply, this is relatively unimpor- 
tant. The important question is how 
much of this biomass represents 
trees and parts of trees of preferred 
species that can be manufactured 
into products that сап be profitably 
marketed... By today’s utilisation 
standards, most of the trees in these 
humid tropical forests are, from an 
industrial materials standpoint, 
clearly weeds.’ : 


With these assumptions, partisan 
forestry science wedded to the forest 
industry is destroying large tracts 
of natural tropical forests across the 
third world. The justification is 
increased ‘productivity’, but the 
increase is only in one dimension. 
Overall, there is a decrease in pro- 
ductivity. The replacement of natu- 
ral forests in India with eucalyptus 
plantations has been justified on the 
grounds of improving the producti- 
vity of the site. However, it has 
been a partisan view of productivity 
in the context of pulpwood alone 
that has been projected as a univer- 
sally applicable measure of produc- 
tivity. What has been called the 
‘Eucalyptus Controversy’ is in reality 
a paradigmatic conflict between an 
ecological public interest forestry 
anda reductionist partisan forestry 
which only responds to industrial 
requirements. While natural forests 
and many indigenous tree species 
are more productive than cuca- 
lyptus in the public interest para- 
digm, the reverse is true in the parti- 
san paradigm. The conflict is really 
over which needs and whose needs 
are more important. In such para- 
digmatic conflicts, dominant scienti- 
fic assumptions change not by con- 
sensus but by replacement. Which 
paradigm will win and become 
dominant is determined by the rela- 


tive political strength backing the 
respective paradigm. 


T. philosophical confusion gene- 
rated by taking sectoral "growth as 
synonymous with development has 
permeated movements like Chipko 
as well. In the absence of a philoso- 
phical clarification of the issues 
involved, narrow journalistic writ- 
ings have described it as a clash of 
personalities in the movement. In- 
creasingly, there is mention of a 
'split' in the Chipko Movement and 
a growing tension between the two 
‘streams’, one supposedly headed by 
Bahuguna and the other by Bhatt. 


Undoubtedly, there are serious 
fundamental differences as well as 
some similarities between the 
philosophical standpoints of these 
two very important Chipko acti- 
vists. Bahuguna believes that deve- 
lopment as practiced today in 
official programmes, is going to be 
unsustainable if ecology is not consi- 
dered an imperative Accordingly 
the ecological rehabilitation of the 
Himalayan regions, the source of 
many major rivers, has become his 
first priority. The material founda- 
tion of economic development, 
Bahuguna believes, cannot be 
divorced from the productivity of 
the ecological endowments and their 
stability. Thus economic develop- 
ment in the Himalaya must be based 
on an expansion of trees and not of 
agriculture. 


On the other hand, though the 
philosophical standpoint of Bhatt 
is not as well articulated, he strongly 
favours the introduction of a 
modern developmental package in 
these regions, (Lokayan, 1985). Bhatt 
(1980) firmly believes that the accep- 
tance of the present modes of 
resource utilization with a new 
emphasis on the location of manu- 
facturing activities in the hill areas 
and a strengthening of their raw 
material base will lead to develop- 
ment and fight poverty. This model 
explains poverty as the absence of 
processing industries and recom- 
mends solutions in terms of techno- 
logy transfer. | 


For Bahuguna, material benefits 
arise from lowering the ecological 
costs entailed by resource destruction 
and increasing the productivity of 
natural and manmade systems. For 


-a serious 


Bhatt, material benefits are not 
directly seen in the conservation of 
essential ecological processes. The 
instruments of production do not 
include nature and its ecological 
processes, and productivity is defin- 
ed in the classical concept of indus- 
trial management, through the 
technological productivity of labour 


` alone. In this respect, Bhatt’s model 


is easily subsumed ` by the dominant 
development paradigm with minor 
environmental adjustments. The 
prescription here is that with the 
help of modern scientific knowledge 
the instruments of production are 
improved and the standard of living 
is raised (Bhatt, 1980; Bhatt and 
Kanwar, 1982). 


Í, short, the difference between 
the two activists of Chipko is not 
unexpected and is universally faced 
as the difference between deep eco- 
logy and environmentalism. It is a 
difference that is inevitable in any 
serious ecology movement and has 
nothing to do with personalities as 
is commonly made out.’ The pro- 
gramme of ecological development 
as propounded by Bahuguna requires 
change in consump- 
tion patterns and a reorganisa- 
tion of interest groups in society. 
The programme of Bhatt, however, 
can be realised within the present 
Social structure and is commonly 
known by the name 'eco-develop- 
ment'. The two activists are conti- 
nuing to work whole-heartedly in 
their own programmes and there is 
hardly any overlap or friction bet- 
ween them. 


The major difference between them 
emanates from their work strategies 
which are complementary, not con- 
tradictory. Bahuguna believes in 
spreading the idea of ecological 
development in all parts of India 
since his model requires a funda- 
mental change in public opinion 
and political alignments at the 
national level. He has: not beena 
‘grass-roots activist? in the narrow 
sense of the term though he has 
encouraged activists in all parts of 
the country. Bhatt who himself is 
the best example of such activists 
encouraged by Bahuguna, on the 
other hand, believes in concentrating 
in his region of influence and work- 


ing towards corisolidation. This has. 


its positive side. The issues of 


awareness at the national level and 
the question of a new ideology of 
development ‘based on ecological: 
stability is much less prominent in 
Bhatt's immediate programmes; He. 
seems to hope that one successful 


example may open the flood gate of . 


similar projects elsewhere. 


T. difference between the nature 
of the two activists has often been 
naively differentiated as populism 
and activism in the popular media 
(CSE 1982). At deeper levels this 
difference opens up issues of philo- 
sophy of development, technology 
policy, democratic values, self-help 
and survival strategies, concepts of 
productivity and ` efficiency, etc., 
which are of ‘extreme significance 
and need serious analysis. These 
conceptual issues assume tremendous 
importance in an era where huge 
amounts of financial resources are 
being handled through Non-Govern- 
ment Organisations (NGO), which 
are fast becoming the new managers 
of old development programmes 
(Rahnema 1985). In the absence of 
self-reliance, decentralisation, sacri- 
fice or initiative of voluntary action 
guided by any fundamentally new 
concepts, the debate on these two 
philosophies of political action 
becomes central to the whole debate 
on development. 


Since the ecological crisis threatens 
our survival, irrespective of the 
industrial status of the society to 
which we belong, the philosophical 
significance of re-directing develop- 
ment on to an ecologically sustain- 
able path relates to the industrialized 
North as much as to the countries 
of the South. This is why the eco- 
logical strategy of Chipko finds new 
application in people’s movements 
in European countries such as 
Switzerland, Germany and Holland. 


` The spread of an alternate world-. 


view is crucial to the creation of a. 
sustainable world, particularly in. 
the context of our highly integrated 
global economic system. · The eco- 
logical world-view: of Chipko, which 
is based on the holistic perceptions 
of India’s civilisation, provides a 
strategy for survival not only for: 
tiny hamlets in the Garhwal- Hima- 
laya but for all human society as a 
whole, threatened by the catastro- 
phic consequences of environmental 
disaster. ' А : 
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| ca REC Ад “SINCE Independence; -dams have 
eos ss \ 7€ V7 become ап unquestioned symbol of 7 

`` c"mational development: "They have 
acquired: so much, “economic , and. ' 
political prestige. that ‘every ‘elected 
et representative. feels itis his duty to 
get an irrigation project sanctioned , 
for his constituency. And this is not . 
surprising ;at.all, since dams do 

· . have the poténtial of solving nearly, 
all the economic · problems -facing 

` the -country, - Eradication? оѓ. food 
‘shortages, floods,” famines, unemip-. 
loyment, urban: water . shortages and 
ae MR . ` „of course the power shortage are all 
D EM possible with the help of dams. 


СИ SUE Ен ои - Büt. this is easier" said, than: done, 
i Qu MEL M he "because if they-are constructed with 

'' out. Sufficient’ regard for the various . 
effects" they’ “have on topography, 
Я vegetation, soil-stracture, social and 
: Meu fy, Kodo ae , economic. Telatiónships ‚апа the 
amet et ae e vip cum OU RIT hydrological cycle; this. blessing can 
5 E hse ns ' * quickly become a curse. ofi immense 
EM ; magnitude. Events in recent уёагѕ ` 
о rs ee aM ' 'revéalthat we'have reached" E 

S и; 5f y Dor stoka situation. 7*7 

О RO hae por US During ‘the: entire period of British 
oes 7 USUS. rule, just over a hundred dams were 
SU 2s 5 775 ‘constructed which could be classi- 
ЖОЛЫ e у? ‚ fied as large today. By the епі оГ. 
ecu te ла. 1986 we will have completed - 334. 
MEC E -: ^ large dams.) A: phenomenal increase’ 








M IN — ‘indeed. But unfortunately we have 
A RU ees ee built too many, too fast and let. 
Me оа 7 ‘them grow larger гапа, larger, till 
дымак зуу, 1 78 0:0 700 they have become. economically. un- 


- 5. "., 7 cally unmanageáble and.ecologically ; 
» ; ; : _,, disastrous. Ву. the, end of the 6th : 
uo jo 477 cti 0105 Five Year Plan ме had. incurred a 
Deren Coli D ) public. expenditure: of Rs.. 19, 331, 
fee Se vo^ 7 Cerofes, ie. тоге ћап ten per cent^' 
DEN CALI ex -of the total. pubis; outlay madas so 
ee ee gk ОЕ ree dut S 
| The questión: ig. whether we are. 
A ‹ М going. to continue : i building dams 
T MM үт a E without -pausing to find" out if the ; 
Dus Sn svn 7 vs * assumptionis. (and. beliefs) under 
^5 which еу „аге `ехесшей are. still ` 
m valid?. Should’ ме пої ‘apply the same, 








D ra ТЫТА. re ee de 4 ipe dám i is [Т cónsidefed" 

d? moe cR ' to be one! over 100: ‘meters in height’ or 
FTO жег" Mag oS "- witha reservoir capacity exceeding” « one 
| i i million. cubic meters." : 
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. viable, Socially unjustifiable, techni- A 
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for public sector enterprises ‘or. other. 


"> developmental activities? s$ с.- 


The harnessing of rivers for irriga- | 


“Чоп ‘and ‘civic, use has* for- many. 


Зани for Жее од ‘as "we. do. 


о). 


Genturies been a practice ‘charac- ' 


térized by high degrees of technical 


and institutional sophistication. For o. 


example, Kautilya’s ‘Arthashasira, a 
classical treatise on , political. ёсо-. 


. поту, gives eláborate descriptions 


about how a king ‘should conimis- 
sion such works. in the general 
public interest. "Kautilya = describes 


‚Ше proced ure for levying charges so’ 
- that expenditure and benefits deriv- ' 
ed: ‘by. the people ate commensurate, 


He also suggests ways of ensuring - 


an айан distribution of water to 
all users... 201 


ia 


Bos, x б 


Besides literary references, we can 


illustrate ‘these magnificent state. 
enterprises, The rock inscription at. 


still find. physical’ structures, monu- ' ' 5 
-ments and epigraphic records which’ 


Junagadh, of: the -Maurya . 'period- К 


glorifies the lake Sudarsand which: 
had a ‘dimension ‘of 420' cubits by '. 
420 cubits. Similar ‘inscriptions are _ 
seen ‘at thé famous: Hathigumpha. 


vided protection’ not" only against ` 
droughts: but also against floods and 
excessive rain; The Mahabharata. 
and'the Puranas have several refer 


ences to this, 


ony 


- In'earlier times, these schemes "pro+ , : 


m ч 


Perhaps the most elaborate айу? ion 


ѕіѕ of the- subject was’ made by the . 
sage .Kashyapa whose Treatise on 
Agriculture laid the foundation for. 
'the ancient theory of building reser- " 
: voirs. While going. through some of ^ 
the passages, one is simply. amazed | 
at the minute details worked: out., 
Kashyapa always insisted that natu- 
ral elements and ‘dynamic forces. 
should. bè approached "With ‘great ` 
caüticn so that their : "natural. goods. . 
ness’ was not^ destroyed and: that: , 
, human greed was held i in check; · 


Another, important scholar Was" 
thé great Chakrapani. of: Mathura " 
who: dwelt: upon' the methods апі 
virtues: of "Шиш underground ^ 


› 
E- ЖЕЛЕ i 
` p xe im a 
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water-veins апа aquifiers. His trea- 


tise, Visva-Vallava, is a combination 
of both intellectual abstraction and 
_ practical application: His -under- 
"standing of the interrelationships 


between the location of plant. and . 


"animal species and.thé occürrence of 
"Underground water ‘was quite pio- 
found His most outstanding contri- 
bution, however, was the concept of 
*optimal size' in the case of reser- 
voirs, In his estimation the best 
(optimal?) reservoir should measure 
4000 cubits, the medium sized one 
-about 2000 cubits and the sriàll one 
1000 cubits. 


Today, literally thousands of 
-bandharas’ in the proximity of the 
towns and villages of the old Vijay a- 
nagar Kingdom stand testimony to 
this skill in the techniques of harnes- 
sing water. Similarly, the Panchak- 
ki is still in.use in the Himalayan 
hills are a typical example of а 


simple and éfficient use of hydel_ 


power. 


T. put it briefly, a detailed stud 
of ancient systems leads us.to several 
important ideas and inferences 
which are relevant, especially in the 
modern context. 


1. The singular Virtue of ancient 


inventions and systems of irrigation 
was that they recognized the primacy 
of.the natural order — that they 
were simple and restrained enough 
to safeguard the delicate balances 
.Within the hydrological cycle. In 
short, they accepted the pfinciple of 
'east-interference.' 


2, The scale of reservoirs was 
determined by physical limitatións 
and socio-political ^ competence. 
*Suvarnamadhya', or the principle of 
optimality, became the touchstone. 


3. Procedures were codified into 
tradition so that facilities were 
-mutually beneficial to all users. Co- 
operation was thus an Haportape 
principle. 


4, Before starting any project, 
protection was accorded to the 
.*Deorais or sacred groves .which 
sustained perenhial springs in the 
upper reaches of river basins. "Trap 


. it where it falls’ in the highest alti- 


tudes was another important princi- 
' ple which benefited vegetation and 
animals as well as man. This techni- 


: denice to the “bureaucracy.” 


‘self sufficient’ 
‚ been made possible because the area 


"EA RM 


que also helped the local population 
to keep control over water resources. 





af today’ s. World n largeness 


of size and technological complexity 


.are-worshipped as intrinsic virtues, 


the principles mentioned above may 


.appear simplistic. But let us not 


forget that the disasters-we are wit- 
nessing today afe largely due to the 
fact that these ‘principles are. regu- 
larly being. flouted . by "ино 
‘engineers, 


qoos is nó denying the fact that 
in spite of their virtues, the’ ancient 
systems collapsed, and consequently 
failed to solve the problems of food- 
scarcity, floods, famines .and, power 
shortage during the 19th ‘and .20th 
centuries. But: it is necessary to 
appreciate the. reasons for this 


"failure. . 


First of all, 


nent had substantially destroyed the 
social institutions "necessary for the 
practice -and maintenance of ‘co- 
operative-irrigation schemes', simul- 


` taneously undermining the authority | 


of local kings. Secondly, the land- 


ownership pattern had: changed so - 


much that revenue collection became 
highly. exploitative, leaving 


And, thirdly, the demographic. tran- 


. sition or the ‘population explosion’ 


after 1920 increased the demand for 
food and other agricultural products 
so much that the old, ill maintained 


' systems of irrigation were tendered 


totally inadequate. 


Building larger and larger diss 
at every possible location seemed to 


_ be the panacea. Agricultural produc- 
- tion increased substantially, and the 


large scale famines of -the pre-inde- 
pendence era: became a thing of the 
past. By 1977-78 we had become 
in'food, This had 


under irrigation had’ increased-.from 


-about 22 million hectares in 195040 


about 68 million hectares ‚Бу .1985 
(1.е., from about 18 per. cent to 
about 60 per cent of the total agri- 
cultural area). The foodgrain output 
increased from ·,50 million tonnes to 


150 million tonnes per year during: 
the same period. And besides irriga- 


the. Moghul’ and 
.English invasions of the subconti- 


little | 
margin for. cooperative ventures, 


tion, the. use of chemical fertilisers, 
: pesticides, farm machinery and high 


: without surrendering their per yielding seeds also made the agri- 
: -eultural system more productive. 


< The other important benefit derived 
from large dams has been the gene- 
ration of hydel-power — even though 
‘it still forms a fairly small portion 
of our total power generation. Sup- 
posedly, the cheapest source of 
power,, and renewable, it js a 
favoured choice, and has resulted in 
an installed capacity of about 13000 
mega watts. 


-However, in spite of these obvious 
. gains, the statistical data that has 

emerged from the experience of the 
last three decades raises some impor- 
tant questions. 

(a) At what cost have we acquired 
these benefits? 

(b) To whom have these benefits 
gone? 

(c) At whose cost have the benefits 
been generated? 
- (d) Are these benefits sustainable 
in the long-run? 

(e) Can these benefits be derived 
by means other than the construc- 
tion of large dams? 


E, every economic benefit that 
is generated, society has to bear a 
cost; and logic demands that any 
benefit is worthwhile only ifthe 
quantum of total cost (or the total 
sacrifice made by society in terms of 
monefary investment or other types 
of disadvantageous burdens) is less 
than the quantum of total benefit, 
This especially holds good in the 
case of public ventures which entail 
enormous monetary expenditure, and 
whose sole purpose is to create 
additional economic welfare. 


Till 1964, all developmental pro- 
jects’ undertaken by the govern- 
ment had to satisfy the crite- 
‘tion of ‘financial productivity’ — 
ie. for any investment to be justi- 
fiable the executing authority had 
to: prepare a feasibility report 
which proved that the revenue (in 
‘the long-run) accruing to govern- 
ment would be greater than the cost. 


. However, it was argued that in the 


case of dams there were so many 
indirect benefits in the form of 
employment generation and general 
economic development that it was 


"necessary to use a criterion like the 


‘benefit to cost ratio’, which includes 


Al 
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the, direct as well as the indirect 
costs and benefits of developmental 
projects:, Thus, the Planning Com- 
mission under the intellectual leader- 
ship.of D. В. Gadgil formulated ап 
irrigation manual for planning and 
executing projects. 

Ur 

-In the early years when the 
Damodar and Koyna dams were 
constructed, the best minds had 
dedicated themselves to the cause of 
national development But with the 
mushrooming ol projects, and the 
retrogression of the socio-political 
value system, the work ethic and the 
motive of national-interest became 
inevitable casualties. Тһе spirit 
behind the economic cost-benefit 
calculus was lost and the irrigation 
departments of various States plung- 
ed headlong into the race for acquir- 
ing the largest share of public funds. 
So, instead of making thorough 
investigations and comparisons bet- 
ween alternative projects, authorities 
got used to handing over primary 
data to disinterested statisticians or 
*economic-consultants' for *manufac- 
turing' feasibility reports which had 
benefit cost ratios and more than 
satisfied the requirements of the 
finance ministry! The estimates in 
such reports were so fictitious that 
once the project was sanctioned they 
became meaningless documents. 


This pernicious practice of inflating 
the benefit-estimates and deflating 
the cost-estimates has become ram- 
pant enough to be called a 
fraud. An Enquiry Committee found 
that for about 64 dams that were 
scrutinized, the average increase in 
the cost over-runs was 108 per cent! 
But even now project authorities do 
not follow the practice of evaluat- 
ing projects after completion and so 
rarely bother to find out whether 
estimates made during planning 
were actually realised after comple- 
tión. The fact is that in many States 
the revenue collected from irrigation 
does not even cover the expenditure 
On current repairs and maintenance! 


a us the entire emphasis is on 
constructing the dam, while the 
aspect of  afforesting and con- 
serving soil in the upper catch- 
ments of reservoirs is totally neglect- 
ed. Similarly, in the down stream 
or 'command areas', the construc- 
tion of canals, distributories and 


drainages is invariably delayed and 
largely neglected. The result often 
is that for years together the water 
impounded ia the reservoirs lies unuti- 
lised because the land has not been 
prepared for receiving additional 
water and the farmers have not been 
trained to use it efficiently. The 
result is that of the total irrigation- 
potential created till 1985 (67.9 
million hectares) only 60.4 million 
hectares are actually being irrigated. 
An interesting fact is that the extent 
of under-utilization is greatest in the 
case of large dams — 25 per cent; 
while in the case of minor dams it is 
only 9.4 percentand with subsoil 
wells and aquifiers only 8.5 per cent. 
The inference to be drawn from this 
is that mismanagement increases 
with size. 


Aoi important point to be 
noted is that today the average cost of 
providing irrigation facilities to 1 hec- 
tare of land works out at Rs. 7,224,* 
whereas in the case of small dams 
it works out to be only Rs. 1,754. 
Notwithstanding the economic argu- 
ments in favour of large dams, the 
experience of the last 35 years shows 
that small dams are obviously more 
cost efficient than the larger ones. 
And yet engineers prefer to opt for 
Jarger dams. The catch here is that 
the larger size the greater the poten- 
tial for bureaucratic corruption and 
evasion of responsibility. In other 
words, the extent of embezzlement, 
delays in completion, faults in con- 
struction, fudging of estimates and 
records increases directly in pro- 
portion to the size of the dam. 


1. Although soil erosion is a natu- 
ral phenomenon, its acceleration due 
to carelessness on the part of the pro- 
ject authorities leads to a rapid 
accumulation of silt in the reservoir. 
Dam-building requires rock and 
soil to be excavated from slopes 
upstream of the reservoir. Similarly, 
peripheral roads constructed 
around the reservoir also leave ex- 
cavated patches which are subject to 
rapid soil erosion and land sliding. 
This process reduces the water 
absorbing capacity of the eroded 
upper catchment, on the one hand, 
and on the other it deprives the land 
downstream of fertile water borne 
silt. 


2. 7th Five Year Plan Document. Plan- 


ning Commission, Govt. of India. 


Studies in India have shown that 
the process of siltation has reduced 
the water-holding capacity of dams 
by 1.5 to 2 per cent per annum. This, 
in turn, reduces the economic life of 
the dams. In many cases, actual 
siltation rates have been observed to 
be 2 to 5 times higher than the 
rates assumed in the feasibility 
reports prepared in order to obtain 
approval for the project. 


2. The building of roads to the 
project site and the construction of 
staff colonies often requires felling 
of forests. Inthe next stage, if the 
land to be submerged has any forest 
cover, that too is clear felled. After 
submergence, the displaced villages 
often move up along the hill slopes 
and clear yet more forests for culti- 
vation. In addition, cattle and other 
livestock also move up in search of 
new pastures, where they start com- 
peting with the wild animals for 
fodder. Wild species are pushed to 
more inhospitable terrain, thus fall- 
ing prey to poachers. Further, 
oustees from the reservoir area often 
have to cut trees to make charcoal 
as there is no other source of 
sustenance. In the Western Ghats, 
for example, there are more than 
20 large dams which have led to 
several hundred thousand hectares 
of deforestation. A single dam like 
the Kali іп Karnataka State led to 
the felling of 24,350 acres of forest. 
Although in principle the concerned 
departments are required to practise 
compensatory forestry, in practice 
this has been done only in rare and 
exceptional cases. 


3. The canals emanating from 
dams usually carry water to areas 
which are often flat, and devoid of 
natural drains. When water is 
suddenly off-loaded on to such an 
area, the Jand gets saturated very 
quickly and becomes unfit for culti- 
vation. Water-logging also leads to 
salinity, which in turn reduces the 
natural productive capacity of the 
land. The National Commission on 
Agriculture has estimated that about 
6 million hectares of land have been 
seriously affected by this problem. 


4. In principle, dams are built for 
controlling floods on major rivers. 
Experience shows that faulty con- 
struction and misjudgements about 
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water-holding capacity and annual 
precipitation have led to- several 
accidents, causing great loss of life 
and property. For example, between 
the years 1875 and 1975, forty dams 
have collapsed out ofthe 433 built 
(9.2 per cent). In addition, during 
the monsoons, project authorities 
are often forced to make emergency 
release, the magnitude of which is 
often greater or equal to natural 
floods, The Morvi Dam collapse is a 
classic example of such a disaster. 


5. In December, 1967 an earth- 
quake with a magnitude greater than 
6 on the Richter scale shook Koyna 
town, killing more than 200 person 
and destroying a large amount of 
property. It is now confirmed that 
this tremor was definitely induced 
by the Koyna Dam (Maharashtra). 
Another recent. example was that of 
the Bhatsa Dam (Maharashtra) in 
1982. As many as 900 or more 
tremors with intensities greater than 
4 on the Richter scale were recorded 
in the area since then. But, in 
spite of such clear evidence, engi- 
neers refuse to make financial 
allowances for such contingencies. 


6. The Nagarjunasagar Dam in 
Andhra has led to major sub-soil 
environmental changes resulting in a 
crippling disease, skeletal fluorosis, 
causing knock-knees among the 
poverty stricken villagers around the 
dam. Similar trends have been notic- 
ed in Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 
Parambikulam Aliar Dam near 
Coimbatore and Hospet Dam ‘in 
Karnataka are other examples. In 
Maharashtra after 1955 the incidence 
of Japanese Encephalitis has shown 
an increase around reservoirs. This 
isa hazard which can easily attain 
dangerous proportions. 


D... these problems there are 
several others like the disturbance 
in the spawning cycles of fish-spe- 
cies, changes in cropping patterns, 
etc., which are of a location-specific 
nature. 


7, One of the major objectives of 
building dams is to improve the 
standard of living of the poor. 
However, in spite of the tremendous 
amount of benefits generated by such 
projects, the rural folk residing in 
the vicinity of dams have experienc- 
ed very little economic gain. The 


greatest sufferers, of course, are.the 
villagers displaced by reservoirs. 


Contrary to common belief, the 
number of people affected directly 
or indirectly by all irrigation projects 
in India over the past 40 years can 
be as high as 20 million people. 
According to the claims made by 
the government, about half of the 
oustees may be ‘assumed’ to have 
been resettled, although in actual 
fact many of these have received 
only a fraction of the compensation 
due to them. The moment a project 
is sanctioned and land notified for 
acquisition, the bureaucratic sharks 
rush to the villages and use every 
trick in the book to exploit the 
displaced persons. Notifications are 
delayed, compensation rates for land 
and property are deliberately not 
revealed, payments are delayed, land 
is fraudulently transferred. 


I, isan irony of fate that those 
who make the greatest sacrifice 
benefit the least. They attain the 
status of 'permanent national refu- 
gees', and are seen trying to.eke out 
& living in the slums and, shanty 
towns of metropolitan cities. . 


While all this is going on, land 
owners in the command area ex- 
perience a bumper ‘lottery ticket 
syndrome.’ The price of their land 
appreciates, agricultural productivity 
rises, transport, education, -primary 
health centres etc., become available, 
leading to a general sense of well- 
being — a clear case of unequal 
distribution of benefits and burdens. 


In case of reservoirs which pro-. 


duce hydro-electricity, the lack of 
proportionate -benefits-transfer is 
even more severe. Electricity is pro- 
duced on such a large scale that it 
can only be fed to the central, grid 


апа transported for use to metro- 
' politan areas. It is little wonder then 


that the rich in India get richer and 
the incidence of poverty remains 

constant. This phenomenon has been 
confirned time and again by the 
National Sample Survey which has 
been studying the changes in consu- 
mption patterns of rural households 
over the last few decades. 


We do not.want to give the 
impression that dams are bad per se 
or that this analysis is a plea against 


all dams. But what we do mean is 
that we cannot take irrigation works 
for granted. Certain minimum 
‘work-standards’ will have to be 
adhered to if we want sustainable 
development. 


F irst, the relevance of traditional 
principles of water management, 
notably the principle of least inter- 
ference, must be re-examined. 


Secondly, the procedure for pre- 
paring the project proposals must 
include social and environmental 
aspects as a part of the regular 
accounting process and not as 'peri- 
pheral’ or ‘minor’ adjuncts. It must 
be mentioned here that most, if not 
all, of the environmental costs and 
benefits can now be quantified in 
monetary terms. This kind of integ- 
ration has been demonstrated by the 
present author in several case-studies 
carried out during the last 8 years. 


Thirdly, as a general rule, taking 
up the construction of new large 
dams should be banned for at least 
a period of 15 years — till the pre- 
sent chaos (under-utilisation, struc- 
tural and planning flaws, etc.) has 
been sorted out. In fact, in the long 
run, large dams should be avoidec 
altogether so that major environ- 
mental catastrophes are averted. 


Fourthly, all new irrigation pro- 


- jects should be managed and execut 


ed by an ‘inter-departmental’ River- 
Valley-Authority so that the efforts 
of the Forest Department, Irrigation 
Department, Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the Tourism Departmen: 
become complementary to each othez 
rather than being contradictory. 


Finally, to put the concept cf 
*Ecodevelopment' into practice, the 
three criteria namely economic, 
social and environmental must be 
placed at par so that an ‘optimai’ 
solution is arrived at. Ecodevelop- 
ment might usefully be defined as a 
system which aims at the restoraticn 
and further building up of the prz- 
sently degraded natural resources, 
namely land, water, flora and fauna, 
and a simultaneous optimization of 
natural, human, technological ard 
financial resources so as to achie 'e 
economic progress which is sustain- 
able over time and equitable over 
communities. 
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Books 


‚ STATE OF THE WORLD, 1984 and STATE OF 


THE WORLD, 1985: Worldwatch Institute Reports 


on Progress Towards a Substainable Society by 


Lester R. Brown et. al. New Delhi: Prentice-Hall 


of India. — 


t 


THE STATE OF INDIA'S ENVIRONMENT, 


1984-85: The Second Citizen's 5 Report. The Centre 


for Science and Environment, New Delhi. 





' AMONG the books on environment under discus- 


sion, namely, the Citizen’s Report.on the State of 


India’s Environment (Centre for Science and Environ- 


. ment, New Delhi), and State of the World, a World- 


watch Institute Report. on Progress Towards а 
Sustainable Society, the first is a serious analysis of 


the extent and causes of the depleting resource .base: 


of India and hence concerned with possible ways of 
sustaining the very foundation of people's welfare, 
their immediate environment; while the second, 
„ostensibly a global account, is a diametrically oppo- 
site exercise. It advocates. exactly what the first 
brings into disrepute, namely, 


f modern western technologies. 


г 


State of the World, (1984 and 1985) is isan exercise 
in presenting. selective data in a way-to suggest the 
heightened use of modern technologies i in the third 
world countries to ‘fight’ hunger’, ‘illness’, ‘popula- 
tion growth’, ‘unemployment’ etc. This will enable 
American society to maintain a level of sustainabi- 


. lity which, as everyone knows, is thoroughly depen- } 
dent оп the third world’s dependence on modern 
western technologies. 


M 


the purpose ‘behind the work Е: Lestér Biwi ` 
et. al. and of the Worldwatch Institute, becomes ' 


clear with a few ‘examples: - “India’s net irrigated area 
in 1950 was 21 million hectares, almost exactly the 
same as China's. But as of 1980. it’ totalled only . 


„воше 39 million hectares. The most rapid growth has 
¿occurred since .ће mid sixties, following the intro- Р 
. duction of high-yielding wheat and rice varieties: 


that were both more. responsive to the use of, water 


: supplies . 
.growth oriented ` " 


and more exacting in their demands. This enhanced 
profitability, stimulated widespread investments by 
_small farmers in wells of their own so they could 


more м exploit the yield potential of the new 
varieties >..° (pp. 28 in 1985). 


. This diete of ‘profitability’ is available-in Lester 


. Brown. What happened as a result of this, both to . 
: the farming communities and to their soil'and land, 


is explicitly available їп Anil Agarwal, Sunita 
Narain and their team’s work. This is what' makes . 
the State of India’s Environment a genuinely intellec- 
tual work while State of the World remains. mere 
propaganda. ; 


Another sample: тену. the basic dis- 
coveries that led to these advances are by nó means 
recent... The principles of chemical fertilization ' 
were discovered more than a century ago. Likewise, 
the laws of heredity were first formulated by Mendel 
in the mid-nineteenth century. It was the massive 
‘application of these interacting technologies and 
insights after World War If, however, that set.the 
stage for the unprecedented. growth in world food 
.' (pp. 33 in 1985). ‘A billion and a'half'' 
people are now fed with the additional food produc- 
ed with chemical fertilizer’, (pp. 29 in 1985). There- ` 
fore, Brown declares, ‘Eliminating its use today 
would probably cut world food. production by at 
least a third.’ (See The State of India's Environment 
for what disasters are caused by chemical fertilizers). 


All this. 
does not exist alone;.there i$ that inevitable sugges- - 
tion for’ capital mobilisation, foreign loans and all: 


_ that is required to bring third, world economies. and 


political.systems under the grip of American capital. ` 
State of the World. isa good document for third >- 
world rulers who continue to sell away their people's ' 
forests, soil, labour and dignity, the immediate ` 
. environment of peasant . communities and tribals to : 


. the MNCs and recievé at the same time laurels . 


‘for evironmental protection. , That is, afterall how  . 
the North and America in particular, has been ` ` 
maintaining its growth. : “С 


Concern ‘with resource preservation is dubious, A 


propaganda ` of T technologies un 


ow fee 


Basically those environmental hazards and fields of re- 
source depletion which result from western (northern) 
societies cannibalistic hunger are conveniently glo- 
balized — e.g., increase in atmospheric carbon 


dioxide, or the case of fossible fuel,.dumping.of | 


N-waste, to name a few. Similarly, there is ‘no 
analysis of the causes of the third world's environ- 
mental decay, because that would only serve Brown's 
cause adversely. He is a humble servant of those who 


serve his society better — the MNC's. Any self res- · 
pecting citizen of third world societies would be- , 


come suspiscious of Brown's, antecedents. Susan 
George says of How the other Half Dies (pp. 115, 
‘capsule biography’) that Lester Brown, ‘has the 


support of thirty-three business corporations and . 


thirteen foundations, according to Eugene Black, a 
former president of the World Bank. 


The pro-effluent bias is strikingly clear. Here is 
some advice from the Worldwatchers: 
of one-child families may be the key to restoring a 
sustained improvement in living standards’ The 
Report lists twenty poverty stricken countries who 
should follow this advice (pp. 225, in 1985). Popüla- 
tion growth is no doubt a major issue but without 
a comparision of population density between the 
geographical areas of the West апа the third world, 
the truth will be kept in oblivion. 


This card is always played in order to cover up 
a more profound. reason for the global ecological 
crisis, i.e., per capita resource consumption — 
‘standard of life' — of the western societies. The 
Worldwatch Institute should have, to be honest 
to at least the declared purpose, compared the West 
on this core issue with third world populations and 
said instead: ‘The time has come when the western 
societies should learn to live according to their just 
share in the world resources; almost one шп of 
what they are consuming presently? ~ 


Worldwatch' s concern with its own Society is 
also most revealing. There seems to be no attempt 
to collect a different sort of data to expose the 
ecological crisis of.the West as it is reflected in life 
there and not merely in its financial economic insti- 
tutions. For example, ifthe automobile industry 
slows down, it should be considered a gain towards 
resource preservation. But not so for Lester Brown 
and his colleagues. They are worried. In the пате 
of ‘progress towards a sustainable society’ they 
suggest ways to keep the fierce, carnivorous,.all con- 
suming hunger of America alive, otherwise known 
as ‘maintaining growth’ (pp. 8 in 1985). 


It is a joke when this report presents in every field 
of resource preservation the USA as the leading pre- 
server: ‘The country that led the world into the age 
of nuclear energy may lead itout... Bravo. In 
one sentence, this book is an insult. to the injury 
already done to almost 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the world and Worldwatchers’ concern for 
the world seems just another name for the self 
interest of the western ruling society, 


‘A generation : 


The Delhi based Centre for Science and Environ- 
mentisa prime institution which has most signi- 
ficantly contributed towards the process of systematic 
environmental audit in the country. The Siate of 
India's Environment 1984-85: the Second Citizens’ 
Report builds a factual and hence powerful scenario 


- of a nation under a physical destruction of its own 


making. The Report gives a detailed account of the 
state of land, water, forests, dams, atmosphere, 
habitat, people, health, energy, living resources, 
and agents of change. It also contains two essays, one 
each by Anil Agarwal and Dunu Roy, on ‘Politics 
of Environment.' 


Out of all. environmental concerns in the country 
today, probably the land-forest question has rightly 
become the center ofthe debate. The Report says 
‘Satellite data has confirmed that India is indeed 
losing more than a million hectares of forests every 
year, something that forest departments have consis- 
tently and perversely soughtto deny. Allour hill 
and mountain ecosystems, the cradles of our life 
giving rivers, are deteriorating rapidly. Even in 
heavy rainfall areas where forests should be in full 
bloom, the land is becoming a barren desert. Every 
day thousands of hectares of India's once-rich bio- 
sphere slide into a vast wasteland. The wastelands 
cover no less than one-third to one-half of India’s 
land mass....’ 


One can quote a volume of data and its analysis 
from the Report which finally puts the question: 
what sort of development do we want? One follow- 
ing the demands of the world 'technological impera- 
tives’, incidentally, at which Lester Brown and his 
team of westernizers are aiming in their State of the 
World, or one that follows the demands ofa just 
society and therefore on ‘national imperatives’? 


Had Anil Agarwal and his team been concerned 
with, Lester Brown's type of ‘progress towards 


'a sustainable society," they would have eulogised five 


star hotels and mansions with solar-heating systems 
as an advanced and ecological way of life instead 
of advocating simple, rural mud houses; sturdy, 
comfortable and aesthetic living that could be pro- 
vided to all without plundering somebody else's 
resources. 


This Report is almost like a hand-book for those 
who wish to build up an argument against ‘moder- 
nism’; how. on the one hand it has come to under- 
mine economic freedom of the patriotic communities 
of our society and, on the other, the overall resource 
stability of our nation. It is, however, not within 
the purview of the Report similarly to evaluate 
the political, cultural and spiritual decay of which 
the environmental factory is but an aspect. It would, 
therefore, be a mistake to ‘environmentalise’ our 
national development concern so much within the 
one-dimensional parameters of resource-manage- 
ment, in other words, economic-management, that 
mere economic ‘upliftment’ become the ultimate 
individual and societal seeking for the poor, the 
displaced and the dispossesed, Such an environ- 
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mental consciousness, of which the epithet — ‘equity, 
growth and sustainability’ (pp. 362) is an apt expres- 
sion, — has dangerous philosophical and political 
implications. 

Had this Report been merely а documentation 
involving a rare type of-collective research, it would 
nonetheless have deserved acclaim. Being.more than 
that, makes it all the more welcome. It projects a 


. perspective with.ideological preferences and a sharp 


analysis of international development linkages. The 
addition into this Report of a special chapter . on 
‘Politics of Environment’ invites a debate since it 
attempts to provide the report its conceptual 


: framework. 


' Other, destabilised peasant populations. 
been caused by loss of traditional and communally. 


All the chapteis provide data, information and. 


case-studies which are, nowhere available in one 
place. Brought together after painstaking and profuse 
collective sifting, scrutiny and verification, they build 


up a devastating scenario. A chapter on oceans, one | 


hopes, would be à future addition since Oceans are 


immensely polluted leading to a danger of annihila- ` 


tion of the phytoplankton. Preservation of the life of 
algae in the ocean is so sensitively related to all 
terrestrial life. 


Some of the more devastating assumptions could 
be built up if one read through the whole report, 
make his/her own sifting and scrutiny and corelate 
certain facts and figures given under various headings. 
One would have expected such an exercise in the 
chapter on the ‘Politics of Environment.’ Neverthe- 
less, let us do a little bit of it here, if only. to demon- 
strate how usefully — ‘politically’ — the material in 
the Report could be further analysed. : 


While on the one hand modern development 
destroys the, natural resource-base, it has, on the 
This, ‘has 


held grazing and pasture lands; loss of rights over 
communally held forests and forest products, river 


waters and due to degradation of tanks; depopula- 
: tion of villages due to mining activity, uncontrolled 
. new waves of floods, deforestation, land-erosion and 


consequent conversion into ravines; construction of 


.big dams; cannibalisation of village-industries by 


modern ‘industrialisation and consequent loss of 


occupations — to name the major and directly desta- 


bilising ‘developments’, 


Out of these variously destabilised peasant ] popu- 
lations, pastoral nomads account for 6 per cent of 
India’s population according to the Report. With the 
shrinkage of grazing and pasture lands, this popula- 
tion has lost its base, although for nomads it is their 
way, of life not to be stationary at one place. How- 
ever, about 11 per cent’ shortage of dry fodder and 


38 per cent of wet fodder has made them and: their . 


herds insecure, and. destabilised them from their 
traditionally, stable grazing places. What could be 
more indicative of this misery than the shameful fact 
that 9 out of 10 cattles go hungry, and 50 per cent 
of the cases in tehsil courts are over illegal grazing? . 


ism is bulldozed. 


-determination. 
scenario, where a swing of 5 per cent of the voters ` 
-can decide the fate, it is imperative for the powerful 


Add to this about 40 million people, who live in 
the slums of big cities. They have not descended 
directly from the sky. Just these two categories of 
people, generally mutually exclusive, account for 
alniost one eighth of India's population. Displacement 
by dams and other such reasons could also be.added 
as all of them would not become slum-dwellers. 


Similarly, if those 40 contiguous tribal districts of 


Central and Eastern India, the populations of which 


have become: outsiders in their own homes, are 
added, the total percentage of India's insecure, 
destabilised, if rooted and pauperised population 
would be a staggering figure, even if we leave out 
the marginal farmers, landless and other deprived 
peasant groups. 


Does this give a Dire of ocali stable India? 
For no Indian citizen is it a pleasure to abandon 
out of misery his/her homeland, his village, his com- 
munity, his profession, his environment. People have 

zen forcibly evacuated from their home-grounds. 
For example, as mentioned in Vikas. Ki Кїтїї 
(Report of Lokhit Samit and M.P. Lokayan, Pub. 
by Seta, Ahmedabad, 1985) in Singrauli, ‘stubborn’ 


villages: were flooded at midnight by opening the . 


flood-gates of a'dam, so that villagers had to leave 
their homes and vacate the land assigned by the 
State for a super thermal power station. AIl those 
who are destabilised are directly or indirectly, one 
way orthe other, visibly or invisibly, flooded and 
washed out of their natural habitat, their environ- 
iment, A leaf severed from its branch is а dead leaf 
wherever one ‘rehabilitates’ it. 


People's natural love for die ionis their com- 
munity, village, surroundings and environment is 
denied them. On the contrary, they are, in most 
cases, penalised for that bond of love with their 
motherland. They are forcibly, violently, taught:not 
to love their homeland, their motherland; not to love 
their neighbourhood. The very foundation of patriot- 


people only, it is anti-national in its essence. 


The implications of this scenario must be explored: i 


Some are grave but there are also short term politi- 
cal gains out of this. 
tion which gradually becomes entirely dependent" on 
the ruling class, loses its self-initiative and self- 
With the given  political-power 


to, keep a certain section of this marginalised popula- 
tion at such a precarious dependency-level which is 
manipulable like the strings in a puppeteer's hands. 
A prime-minister or a chief-minister patronising a 
slum-lord — such a case is cited in the Report — 
has direct dividends. Slum-dwellers are’ the best 
example: of a precariously maintained a uie 


‘dependency. 


The Report attempts also to provide an ideologi- 


‘cal framework to the debate on environment. Dunu 
. Roy and Anil Agarwal in their separate essays on 


‘Development’ thus is notanti- - 


Described above is the popula- 


^ 





> progress of the State are as юш: —. 


-Salient - features of the Chief Minister’ S 15 point. ptogramme f for rapid economic 


The existing rate of economic growth at 41% per annum will be НИВ) 


' to 4.5%. 


State's food deficit of 2 lakh tonnes will de: Senate up within the next five 
years. Simultaneously agriculture will be made remunerative and land 
reforms rationally and expeditiously implemented. 


. State's power generation of 208 MWs being inadequate will be speedily 
"stepped up and at least one new power project in the medium or large sector 


will be commissioned every two years.. 


The .existing literacy percentage of 26.7% will be шы brought at par with 
the national average of 36.2 %. 


Out of the existing 20,000 тешсе industrial units in the small scale sector 
the sick units will either be revived or written off. 


Progress of all public enterprises shall be closely monitored ‘so as to make 
each unit profit yielding. . 


Annual production of handicraft and handloom sector of Rs. 100 crores will 
_ be significantly augmented. 


Implementation of 20 -Point Economic РТОШАЙИНӨ- will receive highest 
priority. ` 


.. Rural water supply, total sanitation and underground sewerage will receive 


due attention. 


.' Day and night health care will be extended to all rural areas and standards 


of public health and hygiene will improve. 


Family welfare target of 45000 sterilisations will be achieved in full during 


the current year and this programme will be followed vigorously in the years 
to come. | 


Ап: effort will be made to ensure that within the next four years no family in 


‚ the State lives below the poverty line. 


State's resources. will. be augmented from all . sectors including the road 
transport, electricity, forests, excise and sales tax. 


While the. Goverhment employment has reached its saturation point, new 


-avenues of. self-employment in, various sectors of the economy will be 
:, explored. 


.. Balanced regional нош will characterise all programmes of socio-economic 
охоте, i : 
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rest is only a matter of approach. „Эў у 


‘Politics of Environment’ do this in order to build up 
a case in favour of those who have constantly sacri- 
ficed their economic well-being and’ cultural digaity 
at the altar of modern development. This is particu- 
larly important when the latest symbol of. modernism 
and progress — the. computer — is becoming the 
alter-ego of, the rulers. ns 


However, Dunu Roy’s categories do suffer from 
self-defeatism. In a certain respect this may be true 
of many of the environmentalists who are some sort 
of native representatives; all the superficial variations 
— Left and Right — included. of the western debate’ 
on environment, and are inspired by Stockholm-UN- 
ОМЕР et al or the ideological categories alien to the 
normative perception of the Indian people and their 
philosophical, cultural and social traditions. . mE 


It would need a- careful examination of Dunu 


'Roy's essay to discover whether environmental ' 


politics is rooted merely in political administrative 
corruption, compounded Бу. ignorance and ‘apathy. 
Anil Agarwal 
analysis of the transfer of resources from local, 
native communities, to centres of powers as a result 
of the development strategy "which is a part of the 
western strategy to acquire more resources and more 
powers for itself. Dunu's argument Gould ‘be, at 
best, seen as one of the many contributing factors to 
publicly unaccounted, unplanned and undesigned 
and to that extent, only administratively avoidable, 
degradation, of environment 
argues, the role of modern science and technology as 
the prime arbiter in the -process of redistribution of 


resources is so much an integral part of the moderni- 


sed critique of development ` that ignorance, 


corruption, apathy become almost à moot t point 


ideological: LI ао E m 


Anil almost АЕ to. the modern science; and | 


technology a deterministic role with regard ќо е 
direction of the flow of resources, "wéalth.and power. 
This is a fallacious position. Modern science: and 
technology “are not related to Indian, society in- the 
same way as they are to the West where the goals of 
science and technology and of its entiré society, tradi- 


tions and ‘philosophy are identical. Thé Indian ruling . | 


system has had-a choice; because India had its own 
tradition of.science and: technology to fulfil its need, 
goals and “ideals as резе in its traditions. 

Why not explicitly say that the arbiter has been 
the modern Indian State and its local masters — the 
English educated to whom the power was transferred 
by the British. - They have inherited the dreams of 
their colonial masters.: ‘In Gandhiji's Nodes *They 
hug the chains that bind them’. i - 


If the Report is silent ón-these iae it is not to 
be blamed because it fulfils its main purpose in the 
soundest possible way. Morever, the commitment 
and sincerity of the authors is unquestionable; the 
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on the other hand offers a good: 


Nonetheless, as Anil’ 
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z, NEW FROM. OXFORD 


à Another: Harmony 

New .Essays Оп the Folklore of India 
- Edited’ by STUART H. BLACKBURN and 
А.К. RAMANUJAN 


This is the first book to apply new methods of analysis 
(drawn from folkloristics, anthropology and socioling- 
uistics) to the folk traditions of India. It is a rediscovery of 
the rich diversity of folk material that was influential in 
the development of Indology and folklore in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Only during 
the past two decades, however, have new interpretative 

- steps been taken, and this volume is the first result of the 
new research. It includes chapters by leading figures in 
the field of Indian studies. Through a presentation of oral 
texts and an exploration of their systems of meaning, the 
essays reveal ‘another harmony’ that complements (and 
sometimes contrasts with) the better known classical 
culture and literature of India. Rs 160 


The Non-Official British in India to 1920 
RAYMOND K. RENFORD 


Who were the. non-official British? What was their 
composition? What were their political, economic, 
social, educational and religious activities? Notwith- 
standing the wide research upon the British in India, the 
overwhelming concentration of such research to date 
upon the activities of government, the army and 
officialdom generally has left a review of the commun- 
ity's non-official elements strikingly neglected. By focus- 
ing attention on and analysing this section of the 
imperial population, this book för the first time fills the 
serious void left: Following an introductory survey of the 
community's development from the coming of ‘interlop- 
ers’ to India early in the seventeenth century down to the 
18805, Dr Renford i ‘concentrates in this pioneering work 
on ‘tracing the role апа activities of thè non-official 
British. - > - oe - Rs 220 


India and te Romantic Imagination "T 
JOHN DREW : : - 


This is the first work to argue in detail for an Indian 
influence on the Western imagination in general, and on 
English Romantic poetry in particular. Whereas images 
of India in English writings have generally been seen in 
‚ terms of the British raj, Dr Drew .asks instead whether 
imaginative European approaches to India have been 
determined more by Hellenism ог. Hinduism. The 
. separate chapters of his book—which study among 
other things the work of Pythagoras, neo-Platonist 
thinkers, Sir William Jones, Coleridge, Shelley, E. M. 
Forster and Alun Lewis—are variations on what he 
argues in a single recurring passage to India: Dr Drew 
demonstrates, with a wealth of material from literary, 
historical and philosophical sources, how consistently 
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